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TEANSLATORS'  NOTR 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  author's  preface: 
*'  The  third  volume  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
long  ago  if  its  preparation  had  not  been  interrupted 
for  a  whole  year,  from  July,  1878  to  July,  1879.  The 
Government  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden  released  me  for  that 
period  from  my  duties  as  academic  teacher  and  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  granted  me  a  traveling  allow- 
ance of  9,000  marks,  to  gather  new  material  in  the  Amer- 
ican libraries  and  obtain  additional  information  by  visiting 
the  parts  of  the  Union  not  yet  known  to  me — the  southern 
States,  and  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  I  could  not  better  give  expression  to  my  feelings  of 
gratefulness,  than  by  wishing  that  the  present  volume 
might  be  judged  by  competent  critics  in  a  manner  which 
will  justify  this  extraordinary  liberality.  I  may  thank  in 
the  first  place,  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  who  nearly  thirteen 
years  ago  gave  it  the  primary  incitement,  that  the  work  has 
been  so  munificently  supported  by  the  academy. 

"The  number  of  those  who  either  directly  or  indirectly 
have  assisted  me  in  the  attainment  of  my  object — Ger- 
mans, German-Americans  and  Americans,  is  so  lar^e  that 
I  cannot  name  them  all.  Hence,  I  prefer  to  mention  no 
names  at  all,  since  it  would  greatly  pain  me  if  only  one 
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iv  translators'  note. 

shoald  harbor  the  ungrounded  suspicion  that  I  had  for- 
gotten his  services.  I  assure  all  that  I  shall  ever  remain 
thankful  for  the  assistance  I  received  from  them.'' 

The  translators  desire  to  make  their  acknowledgments  to 
Mj.  Alfred  Bishop  Mason,  of  Chicago,  for  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

James  K.  Polk  and  His  Cabinet. 

The  descriptions  which  a  certain  class  of  Americans- 


the  orators  by  profession  who  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
poverty  of  thought  under  the  cover  of  a  cold  and  empty 
pathos — give  of  the  intellectual  life  and  of  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people,  no  more  resemble  the  reality 
than  does  a  mountain  landscape  a  Hungarian  waste. 
Cothum  and  mask  are  transferred  to  the  stage  on  which 
this  most  modem  of  nations  plays  and  lives  its  part;  and 
the  reality  which,  by  its  rational  sobriety,  always  com- 
mands respect,  appears  there  with  distorted  visage,  the 
caricature  of  itself:  since  there  the  repulsive  and  ridicu- 
lous are  seen  striving  with  each  other  for  the  mastery. 

"  The  sublimest  spectacle  on  earth,  a  free  people  peace- 
ably deciding  by  the  ballot  what  citizen  shall  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  state,"  which,  in  every  day  language,  means  a 
presidential  election,  does  not  excite  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind;  and  the  head  that  wears  a  crown 
does  not  bow  down  in  respect  before  the  holder  of  the 
"  sublimest  office  on  earth."  The  partisan  press  and  the 
"stump-speakers"  have,  ever  since  the  second  presidential 
election,  made  use  with  too  great  pleasure,  and  to  too 
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great  an  extent,  of  the  vilest  means,  and  of  means  of 
every  description,  to  reach  their  ends;  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  no  ideal  halo,  no  glory  snr- 
ronnds  the  presidency.  Besides  so  many  of  the  presidents 
have  worn  as  their  only  coat  of  arms  the  manufacturer's 
mark  of  the  party  "  machine,"  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  estimate  the  dignity  of  the  oiSSce 
too  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  worthiness  of  the  person 
who  holds  it  for  the  time  being. 

Americans  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this;  for  a 
presidential  election  excites  no  feelings  of  religions  awe 
in  themselves;  and  they  themselves  are  least  disposed  to 
pay  a  becoming  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  presidential 
office.  Engrossed  by  the  business  of  every  day  life,  the 
people  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  a  change  in  the 
person  who  occupies  the  presidential  chair:  in  Washing- 
ton alone  is  the  4th  of  March  in  every  fourth  year  a  great 
day.  Once  only  did  the  whole  American  j>eople  with 
breathless  suspense  watch  the  entry  into  office  of  the  presi- 
dent elect — on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  Except  on  this 
one  occasion,  the  inaugural  address,  the  programme  of 
the  new  administration,  has  been  taken  up  with  a  certain 
imperturbable  calm  and  read  by  all  with  the  conviction 
that  the  morrow  would  be  sufficiently  like  the  day  before 
not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  disturb  their  slumbers, 
however  conclusively  the  arguments  of  either  i>arty  dur- 
ing the  electoral  campaign  had  proved  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  victory  of  the  other,  the  future  of  the  republic  could 
be  nothing  but  a  matter  of  fear  and  speculation.  Four 
months  intervene  between  the  actual  decision  at  the  polls 
and  the  change  of  administration.  If  a  revolution  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  relations  of  parties,  and  even  if 
there  has  been  only  a  change  of  persons  in  the  incumbent 
of  the  office  of  president,  this  period  bears  in  certain 
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respects  the  character  of  an  interregnum ;  and  this  is  at- 
tended by  many  evils.  But  these  are  not  to  be  estimated 
too  highly,  considering  the  great  advantage  attendant  on 
the  interregnum,  that  it  affords  time  for  the  passions 
excited  by  the  presidential  campaign  to  subside.  Both 
parties  grow  calm.  With  the  victors,  the  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, and  the  spirit  of  conservatism  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  is  inseparable  from  power,  obtain  greater  sway; 
while  the  defeated  give  evidence  of  the  healthy  strength 
of  the  national  spirit,  which  always  accommodates  itself 
at  once  to  accomplished  facts  with  manly  equanimity  and 
self-confidence:  they  find  consolation  in  the  hope  that 
after  four  years  fortime  may  perhaps  be  more  favorable  to 
them.  And  when  they  cannot  flatter  themselves  even 
with  this  hope,  then  that  optimism  so  peculiar  to  the 
American,  and  which  not  unfrequently  degenerates  into 
almost  thoughtless  light-heartedness,  no  less  than  the 
desire  of  peace,  have  the  tendency  to  let  the  white  and  the 
black,  which  seemed  to  stand  in  such  bold  contrast  to  each 
other  before  the  election,  fade  into  an  indifferent  gray. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  new  president  may  always  expect  to 
find  on  his  entry  into  office  the  party  opposed  to  him  less 
hot-blooded  and  less  bitterly  malevolent  than  the  speeches 
made  during  the  electoral  campaign  promised. 

Nor  had  Polk  to  complain  in  this  respect.  The  Whigs 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  reason,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual,  to  feel  embittered  at  their  defeat.  Spite  of  this, 
however,  their  flags  waved  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
Democrats  in  Washington  at  the  inauguration.  A  stranger 
might  have  thought  that  the  whole  nation  was  filled  with 
festive  joy.  A  cold  and  heavy  rain  marred  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  had  come  to  witness  the  spectacle,  but  there 
were  no  prophets  of  evil  to  declare  it  a  bad  omen.  Had 
it  been  Clay  who  was  to  take  the  oath  of  oiBSce  next  day  in 
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the  Capitol  it  may  be  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  defeated 
ones  would  have  cast  darker  shadows  through  the  windows 
into  the  bright  halls  where  hundreds  were  moving  to  the 
merry  music  of  the  dance  at  the  inauguration  ball.  But 
any  one  who  followed  the  joyful  Democrats  on  their  way 
home  that  night  might  hav^  overheard  many  a  whisper 
indicative  of  coming  storms.  The  initiated  might  even 
now  ask  themselves  whether  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  immediate  future  would  not  be  that  the  source  of  these 
storms  would  be  found  in  the  camp  of  the  victor.  The 
Wliigs  might  say  to  themselves  that  they  could  scarcely 
fare  much  worse  with  Polk  than  with  Tyler,  who  had  begun 
his  presidential  adventures  under  their  standard.  But  the 
Democrats,  even  before  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
fruits  of  their  victory,  began  to  fear  that  they  would  not 
have  long  to  enjoy  their  triumph,  because  the  seeds  of 
discord  were  being  strewn  in  their  ranks  with  a  plentiful 
hand,  and  the  sower  was  none  other  than  the  president  elect 
himself. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  administration  (1830),  Jack- 
son had  created  for  himself  an  organ  of  his  own,  the 
Glohe^  one  which,  in  all  his  stniggles,  never  failed  to 
render  him  excellent  service.  Jackson  valued  these  ser- 
vices to  the  fullest  extent,  and  reckoned  the  publisher  of 
the  Globe^  Fr.  P.  Blair,  among  his  most  intimate  friends. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  Globe  remained  the 
organ  of  the  administration  under  Van  Buren  also;  for 
the  latter,  on  his  entry  into  office,  had  officially  declared 
that  he  had  no  ambition  beyond  continuing  the  work  of 
liis  great  predecessor,  and  precisely  in  the  spirit  in  which 
his  predecessor  conceived  it.  Harrison's  victory  swept  the 
crutches  of  government  support  from  under  Blair's  arms. 
The  Glohe^  however,  continued  to  exist,  and  Blair  as  well 
as  Jackson  supposed  that  the  reestablishment  of  Demo- 
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cratic  rule  would  ipso  facto  restore  the  Glohe  to  its  old 
position.  But  the  tidings  of  victory  were  followed  on  the 
heels  by  vague  rumors  that  Polk  did  not  seem  minded  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  dying  invalid  of  the  "Her- 
mitage," or  to  be  guided  by  his  dictation.  As  early  as  the 
14th  of  December,  1844,  Blair  was  informed  by  Jackson 
of  a  project  which  was  on  'foot  to  allow  him  to  remain, 
indeed,  proprietor  of  the  Glohcy  but  to  make  Ritchie  its 
publisher;  that  is,  to  put  him  aside,  to  make  a  King  Log 
of  him,  and  to  transfer  the  government  of  the  frogs  to  the 
stork,  Kitchie.  However,  Jackson  still  thought  that  all 
the  noise  was  about  idle  schemes  of  a  few  weak-minded 
politicians,  that  Polk  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  cut  his 
own  throat,  and  that  a  few  words  of  confidential  warning 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  network  of  intrigue. 
He  himself  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  the  faithful 
monitor,  and  he  had  reason  to  assume  that  his  warning 
words  would  not  be  without  efiect.  Polk  no  less  than 
Van  Buren  owed  no  small  part  of  his  official  greatness  to 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  let  go  of  Jackson's  skirts,  no  mat- 
ter how  or  whither  Jackson  went.  The  influence  of  the 
ex-president  was  still  immense;  and  the  assertion  made 
here  and  there,  that  the  passionate  agitation  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  his  celebrated  big  steel  pen  against  Clay  and 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  decided  the  defeat  of 
the  Kentuckian,  was  not  entirely  groundless.  Not  to  have 
regarded  Jackson's  wishes,  therefore,  without  weighty  rea- 
sons, would  have  been  not  only  ungrateful  but  unwise  on 
the  part  of  Polk.  And  certain  it  is  that  Jackson  did  not 
look  upon  this  matter  as  a  trifle.  The  cement  that  held 
the  gigantic  structure  of  his  popularity  and  ])ower  together 
was  the  reckless  eneri^v  with  which  he  always  took  the 
part  of  his  friends,  and  if  there  was  any  one  who  could 
count  upon  him,  it  was  Blair.     Moreover,  in  the  intrigues 
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against  Blair,  the  journalist,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
his  party,  he  saw  a  frivolous  breach  of  party  discipline, 
and  he  very  well  knew  that  strict  discipline  was  the  very 
life  of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  was  not  long  before  Jackson  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  his  representations  and  warnings  seemed  to  fall  upon 
deaf  ears.  In  a  very  angry  tone  he  writes  to  Blair,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1845,  that  he  had  received  information 
of  the  incredible  fact  that  the  intriguers  were  thinking  of 
setting  the  Globe  aside  altogether,  and  of  putting  the 
Madiaonian^  Tyler's  organ,  in  its  place;  if  that  happened 
he  thought  the  party  would  be  divided  and  Polk  continue 
to  play  the  sorry  role  before  played  by  Tyler.  ^  But  not 
all  the  roaring  of  the  old  lion  could  save  his  friend. 
Blair  was  compelled  to  sell  the  Glole^  which  henceforth, 
under  the  name  of  the  Union^  became  the  acknowledged 
mouthpiece  of  the  administration.  Jackson  himself  was 
at  last  able  to  do  no  more  for  Blair  than  to  advise  him  to 
make  sure  of  his  money. 

The  course  this  affair  took  permits  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
Polk  was  not  determined  by  a  petty  grudge  or  by  his  per- 
sonal whims.  Benton  informs  us  that  the  j)resident  acted 
imder  the  pressure  of  a  binding  promise.  A  friend,  we 
are  told,  wrote  to  Polk  in  July,  1844,  that  if  Tyler  was  to 
be  induced  voluntarily  to  retire  from  his  position  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  it  would  be  necessary,  first  of  all, 

*"But  that  any  leading  Democrat  here  had  any  thought  of  becom- 
ing  interested  in  the  Madisonian,  to  make  it  the  organ  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  such  a  thing  as  I  could  not  believe ;  as  common  sense 
at  once  pointed  out  as  a  consequence,  that  it  would  divide  the  Democ- 
racy, and  destroy  Polk's  administration.  Why,  it  would  blow  him  up. 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  pretext  for  this  movement  will  be  the  Globe's  support  of 
Mr.  Wright.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  guarded  Colonel  Polk  against  any  abandon- 
ment of  the  Globe.  If  true,  it  would  place  Colonel  Polk  in  the  shoes 
of  Mr.  Tyler."    Quoted  by  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.,  p.  652 
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to  appease  his  anger  against  the  Globe.  When  this  state- 
ment was  confirmed  from  another  quarter,  Polk  wrote  of 
it  to  Jackson,  on  the  23d  of  July.  Tyler  had  good  reason 
to  be  angry  at  Blair.  His  own  candidacy  was  completely 
hopeless,  but  it  might  easily  have  decided  the  electoral 
battle  in  Polk's  favor;  and  that  he,  shortly  after  the  date 
above  mentioned,  formally  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
list  of  presidential  candidates,  renders  it,  to  say  the  l^ast, 
not  improbable  that  he  made  this  personal  satisfaction  a 
condition  of  his  retiring,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  promised 
him. 

The  other  half  of  Benton's  account  appears  in  a  some- 
what different  light.  He  states  that  in  August,  ISM,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Calhoun,  in  Tennessee,  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  Polk,  in  which  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  presidential  election  was  made  dependent  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  Blair.  He  adduces  no  proof  of  the  assertion,  and 
does  not  even  name  the  supposed  negotiator.  ^  The  proof 
of  its  probability  is  based  on  this:  that  Blair,  as  a  decided 
opponent  of  nullifierttiou  and  of  itj  originator,  was  disliked 
by  Calhoun,  and  that  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  was  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  latter,  since  the  electors  were  not 
chosen  by  the  people  but  nominated  by  the  legislature, 
which  was  at  his  beck,  and  the  state,  in  the  isolation  of  its 
radical  position,  had  twice  refused  its  electoral  vote  to  the 
candidates  of  both  parties.  But  if  Calhoun  had  wished 
to  assume  so  bold  an  attitude  towards  all  decided  oppo- 
nents of  nullification,  he  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  himself  to  exert  any  direct  influence  whatever  in  prac- 
tical politics.  He  had  another  and  a  much  weightier 
reason  to  complain  of  Blair,  and  that  reason  was  so  plainly 
evident  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  least  of 

'  According  to  Sargent,  Public  Men  and  Events,  II.,  p.  267,  it  was 
Pickens. 
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all  Benton,  conld  overlook  it.  Spite  of  this,  however, 
Benton  does  not  say  a  single  word  in  allusion  to  it.  The 
Glohe  had  combated*  in  express  terms  the  policy  of  the 
administration  towards  Texas,  and  assumed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  essentially  the  same  position  as  Benton. 
But  the  question  of  annexation  was  the  key  to  the  battle 
field  of  the  electoral  campaign.  Yet  if  it  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  Calhoun  to  see  in  an  influential  position  a 
man  who  wished  Texas  incorporated  into  the  Union  by  the 
way  of  a  treaty,  it  was  still  less  agreeable  to  him  to  see 
the  presidency  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  person  who,  at  the  time, 
did  not  want  to  hear  anything  whatever  of  annexation. 
But  in  the  question  of  the  presidency,  the  only  issue  was 
whether  Polk  or  Clay  should  be  elected.  It  is,  therefore, 
entirely  probable  that  Calhoun  labored  strenuously  to  bring 
it  about  that  Ritchie,  who  was  anxious  for  annexation, 
even  to  madness,  should  be  kept  in  view  as  the  leader  of 
the  future  organ  of  the  administration  instead  of  Blair. 
But  that  he  would  have  done  Clay  the  service  of  diverting 
the  electoral  vote  of  South  Carolina  to  a  man  of  straw,  in 
case  he  met  with  refusal  here,  is  so  inconceivable  that  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  he  made  no  threat  of  that  nature.  * 
Benton's  silence  on  this  phase  of  the  question  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  feet  that  he  himself  subsequently  sup- 

'  In  the  beginning  of  November,  1844,  immediately  after  the  presi- 
dential election,  the  Madisonian  wrote :  "  The  War  Renewed.  The 
Globe  contains  a  wanton  attack  on  President  Tyler,  and  a  deliberate 
renewal  of  the  war  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  (it)  was  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  administration.  *  *  *  "VVe  are  unwill- 
ing to  attack  back  again  until  the  whole  Democracy  of  the  Union 
shall  see  and  acknowledge  the  flagrant  provocations  of  Mr.  Blair,  and 
admit  the  necessity  of  flaying  him."    Niles'  Register,  LXVII.,  p.  167. 

'  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  politicians  of  South  Carolina 
declared  publicly  that  the  State  had  bound  itself  and  pledged  its 
honor  to  sustain  Polk  and  Dallas.  See  Niles,  LXVII.,  pp.  5,  6,  26-28, 
45,  88,  89. 
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Polk'e  administration  to  an  extent  which  must 
IhiTe  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise,  since  he 
claimed  to  hold  fast  and  unconditionally  to  the  views  which 
he  previously  advocated  on  the  question  of  annexation- — 
views  with  which  the  policy  of  the  president  could  not 
jjoBBibly  be  reconciled. 

In  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1845,  Jackson 
had  referred  to  another  point  in  Blair's  demeanor,  wliich 
by  some  within  the  party  would  have  been  imputed  to 
him  as  a  great  dereliction— lie  was  a  partisan  of  Silas 
Wright.  Bnt  Silas  "Wright  was  practically  Van  Buj-en. 
Could  it  he  that  the  bitter  quarrel  which  preceded  Polk's 
nomination,  in  the  national  convention,  was  not  forgiven 
and  forgotten?  Van  Bureii  and  Wright  still  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  party  flag,  even  if  they  stood  there  with 
heartB  aggrieved.  The  victory  in  New  York  was  due  to 
them,  and  New  York  had  decided  the  electoral  campaign. 
Were  they  now  to  be  rewarded  with  proscription?  Polk 
had,  indeed,  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  theTreaaury  to 
Wright,  who  had  been  chosen  governor  of  New  York,  but 
his  friends  claim  that  this  was  done  only  because  Polk 
knew  that  Wright  would  be  obliged  to  decline  it.i  Wright 
and  Van  Buren  recommended  Azariah  Flagg  as  a  propei 

iQardiner.  The  Great  Issue;  or,  "The  Three  Presidential  Can- 
didiitea,"  p.  47. — "Before  Uie  gubpnuiiorial  elcciiou  it  had  been 
charged  by  the  Whige,  as  an  objection  lo  Mr,  "Wright,  that  should  Jio 
be  elected  his  election  would  be  of  do  use  to  his  tirtciidB;  for  if  Mr. 
Folk  should  be  cho$en  president,  Mr.  Wright  would  he  selected  to 
pi^ide  orer  one  of  the  national  esecutive  departments,  and  would 
immedialely  abandon  the  admin iatralion  of  the  State  govemnient  ti 
the  lieui  CD  ant-governor.  In  consequence  of  these  allegations,  Mr. 
"Wright  repeatedly  pledged  himself  that  if  elected  governor  he  would 
not  accept  of  any  olfice  in  llie  general  government.  These  declara- 
tions, allhiiugli  thny  maj"  not  hnve  been  known  to  Mr.  Polk,  must  hnve 
been  known  at  Washington  before  the  ofTer  we  have  ineutjoned  wns 
OuuIa  10  Ml'.  Wright."  Hammond,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Silos  Wright, 
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l^erson  for  the  office,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  their 
recommendation.  According  to  Benton  i  they  then,  being 
expressly  requested,  proposed  B.  F.  Butler  as  Secretary  of 
War,  but  they  received  the  insulting  answer  that  the  office 
had  been  disposed  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  their 
messenger  arrived.  Hammond,  ^  on  the  other  hand,  relates 
that  it  was  offered  to  Butler,  but  that  he  declined  it  with 
the  remark  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  Secretaryship 
of  State  which  Wright  and  Van  Buren  wished  him  to 
have,  or  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  generated  among  the 
special  friends  of  New  York's  two  greatest  political  mag- 
nates a  lively  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  president. 
They  accused  him  of  having  effected  the  election  of  Sey- 
mour, the  leader  of  the  Hunker  Democrats,  who  were 
somewhat  cool  towards  the  governor,  to  the  position  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  through  the  agency  of  Federal  officials ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  complained  bitterly  that  the 
radical  wing  of  the  party  was  excluded  entirely  from  gov- 
ernment patronage, 8  and  that  the  administration  was  sys- 
tematically undermining  Wright's  position.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  it  was  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  rupture  in  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  was  widened  and  deepened  by  the  course 
taken  by  the  administration.  And  even  if  the  quarrel  had 
had  its  source  only  in  the  personal  interests  of  the  leading 
politicians,  which  was  unquestionably  the  case  to  a  great 
extent,  this  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  small  import- 
ance. But  the  quarrel  made  its  influence  felt  in  important 
questions  of  national  policy.     These  differences,  perhaps, 

»  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.,  p.  650. 

«  Ibid. 

•  See  Congressional  OlobCy  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.  App.,  p.  112. 
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needed  only  to  be  somewhat  intensified  by  circumstances 
in  order,  in  cooperation  with  the  wedge  furnished  by  Polk's 
demeanor  on  the  question  of  the  sjwils,  to  separate  the 
disantifified  faction  temporarily  or  permanently  from  the 
rest  of  the  pai-ty.  But  this  «as  to  surrender  the  State  to 
the  Whigs,  and  what  that  surrender  meant  had  been  just 
experienced.  Even  before  the  solemnities  of  the  inaugura- 
tion were  over,  the  administration  had  entered  on  a  road, 
the  further  following  of  which  must  necessarily  have  turned 
the  triumph  of  18i4  into  a  victory  like  that  of  Pyrrlms. 

The  administration  owed  it  to  the  party  to  render  an 
account  for  this  all  the  more  because  it  was  forced  to 
allow  another  faction  to  become  conspicuous  by  its  non- 
representation  in  the  cabinet.  The  Charleston  Courier 
and  other  journals  expressed  themselves  with  some  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  fact  that  Polk  had  not  clearly  enough 
understood  the  situation  to  leave  Calhoun  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  State;  and  Benton  aesurcs  ue  that  the 
latter  had  entertained  hopes  of  remaining  in  the  office.  If 
this  wag  really  bo,  both  himself  and  his  adherents  must 
be  reproached  with  having  completely  misunderstood  the 
situation.  If  Polk  had  placed  the  "great  nullifier"  at 
the  head  of  his  cabinet,  ho  would  not  only  have  ruined 

,  himself  in  Jackson's  eyes,  hut  he  would  have  incensed  the 
whole  party  by  conferring  such  a  distinction  on  the  small 

I     extreme  faction. ^     Above  all,  people  passed  a  very  false 

I  '  According  to  one  versioD,  Van  Euren's  faction  in  New  York  made 

Iheir  support  of  Polk  depeodeot  on  bis  not  offering  a  place  to  Calhoun 
in  llie  cabinet.  "iUr.  Culboun  luid  hia  frienilB  especled  be  would  tie 
relaincd  as  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  the  CharUaton  Mercary,  understood 
to  Hpesk  hie  BentinieniB,  aocounted  for  bis  being  left  out  by  tbe  alle- 
^tion  of  the  New  York  poliiiciaoa,  tbat  tlie  State  could  be  carried 

'  only  by  sncrjBcing  bim,  and  he  was  sacriflced  accordingly,"  It  was 
HF.id  that  Tan  Buren  had  now  taken  his  rerenge  for  tbe  carrying 
through  of  the  "two-lbirds   rule"   in   the  Baltimore   convention   by 

^^Uboii.n'i  friends.     "  If  aucli  on  intimation  as  the  OJiarletton  ilercary 
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judgment  on  Polk  when  they  supposed  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  playing  the  part  of  a  dummy  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country;  but  to  leave  Calhoun  in  office 
would  have  been  looked  upon  by  himself  and  by  the  whok 
people  as  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  his  programme;^ 
and  this  not  so  much  because  his  superiority  of  mind 
and  character  was  incontestable  as  because  his  political  past, 
during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  absolutely  excluded  the 
idea  of  his  subordination  to  another  mind  or  will.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Calhounites  had  good  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  a  president  who  had  been  elected  on  the 
platform  of  the  question  of  annexation  could  not  ignore 
its  leader.  Polk  himself  recognized  this,  only  he  recog- 
nized it  in  the.  same  manner  in  which  he  had  done  justice 
to  his  obligations  to  Wright.  As  had  been  foreseen, 
Calhoun  looked  upon  the  position  of  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  tendered  to  him,  as  an  honorable 
mode  of  banishment  from  his  country,  and  declined  it. 
Two  other  South  Carolinians,  to  whom  it  was  afterwards 
offered,  followed  Calhoun's  example.    This  was  rightly  con- 

speaks  of  were  given  to  Mr.  Polk  during  the  canvass,  it  is  evident 
from  the  subsequent  throwing  Mr.  Calhoun  overboard,  that  a  sort  of 
bargain  was  entered  into,  to  the  effect  that  the  vote  of  New  York 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Polk  in  consideration  that  he  should  discard 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Hence  we  see  why  such  stupendous  frauds  were  resorted 
to  to  carry  the  State,  and  Silas  Wright  consented  to  be  the  candidate 
for  Governor."     Sargent,  Public  Men  and  Events,  II.,  p.  206. 

>  It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me  that  all  these  obvious  consid- 
erations were  completely  overlooked  even  by  Adams.  He  writes  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1845:  "An  entire  new  cabinet,  at  the  accession  of 
a  new  President  without  a  reverse  of  politics,  is  a  novelty  uuder  the 
present  constitution.  Rumors  of  it  have  been  in  circulation  for  some 
weeks,  which  I  did  not  believe.  I  doubted  especially  the  removal  of 
the  Secretary  of  St^te,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  even  now  cannot  account 
for  it,  or  for  the  tame  complacency  with  which  the  Senate  confirmed 
this  day  all  the  nominations  but  one."  Bancroft's  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams, 
XII.,  p.  180. 
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strued  to  mean  that  South  Carolina  did  not  want  to  engage 
itself  in  any  way  with  the  administration,  but  desired  to 
remain  entirely  free:  it  was  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  South  could  be  left  to 
the  administration  without  any  surveillance.  There  was 
here,  as  in  the  North,  more  than  one  element  whose  adhe- 
sion to  the  kernel  of  the  party  was  very  much  weakened,  and 
since  these  were  to  be  found  at  the  opposite  end  of  it,  it 
must  have  been  doubly  difficult  to  keep  the  party  intact. 
As  the  loss  of  either  wing  might  have  been  sufficient  to  give 
the  Whigs  a  preponderance,  a  single  false  step  might  have 
placed  the  center  before  the  alternative  of  blowing  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  time,  or  of  surrendering  its  supremacy 
for  a  while  in  order  to  bring  about  a  partial  reorganization 
of  the  party.  But  did  not  this,  perhaps,  mean  choosing 
between  the  frying  pan  and  the  fire?  The  victory  of  1844 
had  sent  the  ship  of  the  Democratic  party  among  break- 
ers from  whose  dangers  perhaps  not  even  the  most  skillful 
pilot  could  find  an  exit.  And  could  the  party  say  that  it 
had  confided  the  helm  to  trustworthy  hands? 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  itself  no  programme.  At  its  head  was  Bu- 
chanan, into  the  traits  of  whose  character  we  entered  more 
minutely  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work.  He 
stood,  it  is  true,  in  the  front  rank  of  Democratic  poli- 
ticians, but  his  position  was  not  so  prominent  that  the 
choice  would  without  doubt  have  fallen  on  him  had  he 
not  been  the  chief  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Democrats.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  State  which  was 
won  only  by  a  foul  and  secret  game.  Those  Pennsylvania 
Democrats,  indeed,  who  considered  the  continuance  of  the 
protective  tariff-systein  the  most  important  question, 
could  make  this  very  man  Buchanan  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  coarse  mystification,  for  no  one 
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could  j)ay  so  poor  and  unmerited  a  compliment  to  his 
intelligence  as  to  claim  that  he  himself  had  been  duped 
by  Polk's  letter  to  Kane.  Spite  of  this,  however,  it  was 
undoubtedly  true  that  many  Pennsylvania  Democrats  would 
look  upon  his  nomination  as  Secretary  of  State  as  a  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  fact  that  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
.  State  was  surreptitiously  and  fraudulently  obtained  for 
Polk.  Wliether  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  would 
be  general  enough  to  preserve  the  State  to  the  j^arty,  the 
future  alone  could  tell.  Apart  from  this,  this  phase  of 
the  bargain  could  at  best  interest  only  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  future,  too,  that  bargain  had  a  national  importance, 
because  it  provoked  the  question  whether  other  strate- 
gems  of  a  similar  kind,  and  other  measures  of  doubtful 
delicacy,  were  not  to  be  expected  from  the  President  and 
his  nearest  counsellor,  if  in  their  opinion  such  strategems 
and  measures  could  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party,  and  also,  perhaps,  of  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Xext  in  rank,  fictitious  though  that  ranking  be,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  comes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  the  person  of  Robert  J.  TValker,  of  Mississij-jpi, 
Polk  had  found  a  man  of  nnquestioned  ability  for  this 
position.  His  enemies,  indeed,  told  how  his  hands  were 
not  entirely  free  from  the  mud  into  which  its  financial 
management  had  dragged  his  own  State,  while  he  at 
a  later  period,  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  laying  before 
the  world  the  delinquencies  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  in  this  regard,  i  Whether  Walker  was 
looking  for  Jefierson  Davis  in  a  corner  in  which  he  him- 
self lay  hid,  I  do  not  know.  He  certainly  was  not  one  of 
those  doctrinarian  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  who 

>  Jefferson  Davis,  Repudiation,  Recognition,  and  Slavery.    London* 
1863. 
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take  the  categorical  imperative  of  private  morals  as  their 
law  and  guide  in  politics,  and  he  very  well  knew  that  a 
ship  frequently  makes  more  headway  by  sailing  back  and 
forth  than  by  endeavoring  to  force  its  way  forward,  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  in  the  line  of  the  wind.  But  his  nature 
could  not  by  any  means  be  reconciled  to  the  darkness  and 
incompleteness  of  the  Kane  letter.  Wliatever  he  laid  hold 
of,  he  held  fast  to.  His  dialectic  and  persuasive  power 
was  so  great  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one 
to  cope  with  him.  His  letter  on  the  Texas  question  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  blows  dealt  in  favor  of  annexation, 
and  we  have  seen  how  skillfully  he  at  last  piloted  it 
through  the  shoals  of  which  it  threatened  to  run  foul  in 
the  Senate.  It  certainly  was  not  his  fault  if  now  all  the 
sail  the  wind  could  blow  was  not  62)read,  or  that  the  ship's 
speed  was  not  as  great  and  as  reckless  as  might  be.  That 
the  needle  which  pointed  out  his  course  would  always 
deviate  towards  the  South  was  certain ;  but  what  the  pole 
towards  which  it  tended  was,  or  whether  there  was  such  a 
pole  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  most  important  personage  in  the  cabinet  was  un- 
questionably the  Secretary  of  War,  Ex-Governor  Marcy  of 
New  York.  Tliat  he  was  a  man  of  really  gigantic  talent, 
not  even  his  bitterest  antagonist  has  ever  denied;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  but  few  friends — the  great  crowd  is,  of 
course,  not  here  taken  into  consideration — who  honestly 
believed  that  the  firmness  of  character  of  which  he  made 
a  show  with  so  much  aplomb  was  natural  to  him.  Tliis 
judgment  would  perhaps  have  been  correct,  if  he  had 
sought  to  satisfy  his  great  ambition,  in  the  domain  of 
private  life.  But  the  course  of  his  development  on  the 
stage  of  politics  was  such  that  his  noble,  natural  endow- 
ments must  have  suffered  from  it,  and  to  some  extent  been 
vitiated  by  it.     Nevertheless,  this  was  to  such  an  extent 
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his  real  character,  that  it  was  easy  both  for  him  and  for 
others  to  be  deceived  when  he  ceased  to  be  this  character 
and  began,  more  or  less,  only  to  act  it  as  a  part.  His  impos- 
ing appearance  had  a  great  effect  on  other  persons;  and  even 
when  the  coarse,  haughty  tone  he  assumed  towards  his 
opponents,  and  by  which  he  kept  the  crowd  of  petty  jx)li- 
ticians  in  his  own  party  within  bounds,  was  only  simu- 
lated, his  intellectual  superiority  made  it  seem  entirely 
natural,  and  the  mode  of  expression  most  befitting  the  man. 
But  i>eople  could  never  forget  that  he  had  gi-aduated  in 
the  school  of  the  "  Albany  Regency,"  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  adepts  in  its  occult  science  and  art  of  gov- 
ernment. That  art  he  revealed  to  the  world  in  the  words: 
"  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils/'  He  has  often,  it  is 
true,  been  given  too  much  credit  for  the  saying.  He  only 
gave  expression  to  what  was  long  known  to  every  child  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  political  practice  in  Xew  York. 
It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  so  boldly 
acknowledged  this  fundamental  principle  and  knew  how  to 
formulate  it  so  pointedly.  It  would  be  saying  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  assert  that  this  was  his  only  political  prin- 
ciple ;i  but  among  his  other  political  principles,  a  govern- 
ing one,  was  this:  Marcy  is  great,  and  must  become 
greater  yet;  the  presidential  chair  alone  is  exalted  enough 
for  him.  Tlie  South,  therefore,  which  guarded  the  steps 
to  that  high  seat,  could  count  on  him,  so  long  as  his  com- 
plaisance towards  it  did  not  threaten  directly  to  sweep  the 
firm  ground  from  under  his  feet.  And  hence  it  is  that, 
altho.ugh  gifted  by  nature  with  the  capacities  of  a  real 

*  His  absolute  trustworthiness  especially  has  been  lauded  to  me  by 
diplomates  who  bad  official  dealings  with  him  for  a  long  time— a  trust- 
worthiness which  induced  them  to  overlook  his  unpolished  manner. 
Whatever  he  promised,  he  inviolably  kept.  On  this  account,  he  was 
verj'  cautious  in  making  promises,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
induce  him  to  retract  a  no  once  uttered 


i  nerer  was  more  than  a  distinguished  party 
politician.  Even  if  we  give  him  all  the  credit  some  of  his 
jtcLievements  deserve,  and  admit  that  he  was  determined 
mainly  by  moral  and  [lurely  patriotic  motivea  in  the  avert- 
ing of  many  evils,  at  a  iatt-r  period,  as  Pierce's  Secretary  of 
State,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  all  that  he  strove  to 
accomplish,  there  is  wanting  the  central,  moral  idea  which 
is  an  abaolnte  postulate  of  great  and  really  statesmanlike 
efficiency.  He  was  a  precious  vessel,  but  one  which,  by 
his  own  fault,  held  not  the  contents  it  was  made  to  hold. 
Opportunity  makes  the  thief  If  Marcy  had  not  lived  in 
a  state  in  which  personal  ambition  could  be  so  fully  satis- 
fied with  60  little  trouble,  through  the  agency  of  the  party 
machine,  kept  in  smooth  working  order  by  the  oil  of  tlie 
"  spoils,"  a  state  in  which  an  nnusually  profitable  traffic 
with  the  Moloch  of  slavery  dogged  the  steps  of  every  poli- 
tician  with  great  temptations,  his  development,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  such  as  to  give  him  a  full  title  to  the 
name  of  a  statesman. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  George  Bancroft  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  not,  of  course,  his  special  knowl- 
edge of  marine  affairs  that  c:iiised  the  choice  for  this  posi- 
tion to  fall  on  him.  He  possessed  no  such  special  knowl- 
edge, and  had  never  played  a  part  of  any  importance  in 
polities,  although  he  had  been  once  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor.  As  he  hitd  acquired  an  education  far 
above  the  average  ediication  of  Americans,  in  German 
nniversities,  and  in  his  travels  through  the  different  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  had  made  a  distinguished  name  for 
himself  as  a  historian  of  the  United  States,  the  high 
offices  of  the  nation  lay  open  to  him  without  his  having, 
like  the  mass  of  politicians,  to  climb  the  ladder,  round 
after  round.  Wliat  was  to  be  expected  was,  that,  as  hap- 
ined  after  a  time,  lie  would  be  entrusted  with  a  diplomatic 


I     pened  after  a  t 
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mission  in.^tead  of  with  an  exocntive  department.  His 
thoroii^rli.  j^cientilie  traininflr.  bis  familiaritT  with  the  con- 
dition  of  Eurof>ean  affair*,  and  hi?  winning  pers«'jnal  qual- 
ities, made  him  apjx-ar  the  most  serviceable  perhaps  of  all 
Demoeratic  politicians,  for  the  office  of  ambassador.  But 
he  had  thus  far  done  nothing  whatever  to  demonstrate  his 
f|i]alifieations  for  the  jxjsition  of  a  cabinet  minister. 

Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  the  Postmaster  General, 
we  nee^l  not  here  characterize  more  minutelv,  since  his 
imine^liate  official  functions  scarcely  touched  the  sphere 
of  higher  ]>olitics.  Last  of  all,  the  Attorney  Greneral, 
John  Y.  Mason,  was  an  inheritance  from  Tvler's  cabinet. 
Ilim  we  may  descri]>e  as  a  blue  blooded  Tirginian;  not- 
withstanding his  almost  total  want  of  social  jiolish  a  man 
of  amiable  and  winning  ways,  of  very  good  parts,  an  able 
jurist;  as  a  prditician  and  diplomat,  a  powerful  opponent 
by  reason  of  his  tenacity  and  great  reasoning  faculties; 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  home,  party 
p^>litics,  a  reliable  and  exceedingly  serviceable  party  man, 
not  ea.iilv  disturbed  by  weak,  moral  considerations,  when 
the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  South  was  in  question, 
but  too  honorable,  and  too  much  of  a  "Southern  cavalier," 
to  have  any  liking  for  the  mode  of  action  of  low  party 
hacks,  or  for  the  employment  of  the  miserable  means  they 
iiHCil  to  reach  their  ends. 

So  far  as  political  capacity  therefore  was  concerned,  the 
cabinet  certainly  met  all  the  demands  which,  in  view  of 
the  material  offered  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
many  things  which  the  President  had  to  take  into  consid- 
eration in  the  construction  of  it,  could  reasonably  be  made 
of  it.  Differently  constituted  as  were  the  several  mem- 
l)er8  of  it,  it  was  yet  to  be  expected  that  they  would  coop- 
('nit(^  thoroughly  with  one  another,  for  they  were  all  well 
disciplined  partisans.     Spite  of   this,  however,   the  cabi- 
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net  bore  the  character  which  in  Europe  would  be  described 
as  a  bureaucratic  ministry.  This  certainly  was  no  matter 
of  surprise,  for  there  was  no  one  who  was  able  to  say 
what  was  really  the  central  idea,  the  positive  motive  prin- 
ciple of  the  organization  of  the  party;  and  of  the  practi- 
cal questions  directly  before  it,  there  was  not  even  one  in 
reference  to  which  the  party  was  a  solid  unit. 

Was  perchance  the  person  of  the  President  of  itself  a 
programme,  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson  had  once  been,  and 
as  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  or  even  Van  Buren,  would 
have  been  now?  The  historv  of  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion,  which  we  know,  forbids  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that 
public  opinion  did  not  look  upon  him  in  any  such  light. 
But  it  may  be  that  public  opinion  was  mistaken. 

Even  Ritchie,  whom  Polk  had  selected  as  his  journal- 
istic mouthpiece,  called  his  election  "  a  bold  experiment." 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  took  some  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  party  that  they  had  again  with  fresh  daring  chosen 
the  President  from  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people; 
and  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  because  such  was  the  will 
of  the  people.*     The  masses  had  once  entered  the  lists  for 

'  "  It  beloDgs  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  this  great  Con- 
federacy to  give  and  to  take  away  the  highest  offices.  In  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Polk  this  feature  was  signally  exhibited.  He  had  been 
taken  by  the  immediate  delegates  of  the  people  from  the  ranks — 
from  the  bosom  of  retirement,  and  from  the  great  body  of  the  people 
— and  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
nation.  It  was  scornfully  asked,  '  Who  is  James  K.  Polk  ? '  and  the 
people  responded  at  the  ballot  box,  *He  is  our  man,  and  it  is  our 
right  and  our  pleasure  to  place  him  at  the  hoad  of  the  government.' 
No  moral  lesson  could  be  more  sublime,  none  more  congenial  to  the 
true  character  of  our  government.  The  moral  which  it  is  calculated  to 
teach  is  henceforth,  that  any  aspirant  who  is  ambitious  of  the  office 
should  be  induced  to  bide  his  time,  and  wait  the  will  of  the  people. 
♦  ♦  ♦  But  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  moral  lesson  is  not 
yet  complete.     If  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  succeeds,  then  shall 
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Jackson  with  a  force  which  filled  the  political  magnates  of 
the  time  with  blank  dismay,  and  they  did  so  because,  with 
true  instinct,  they  recognized  in  him  a  representative  of 
the  masses,  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  thought,  by  his 
election,  actually  to  obtain  the  self-supremacy  which  legally 
belonged  to  them.  Now  one  of  the  intellectual  heroes  of 
the  party  laid  down  as  the  true  Democratic  doctrine,  the 
principle,  that  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  should 
be  chosen  by  the  throw  of  a  die.  If  the  lottery  were  only 
arranged  by  the  "direct  representatives  of  the  people," 
and  if  the  people  only  signed  approval  to  the  number 
drawn,  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  confided  to 
good  hands;  and  if  the  experiment  was  successful  this 
time,  the  excellence  of  the  system  would  be  necessarily 
looked  upon  as  finally  established. 

The  shamelessness  with  which  Ritchie  handed  over  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  to  the  politicians  and  cast  the  shell  to 
the  people,  has  something  of  the  comic  in  it.  And  yet 
he  only  honestly  told  what  had  actually  happened.  With 
a  bitter-sweet  expression,  the  politicians  had  put  their 
hands  into  the  lottery  box,  when  they  could  do  nothing  else, 
because  of  their  want  of  union,  to  draw  out  a  prize,  and 
the  masses  of  the  people  had  approved  of  Polk's  name  as 
willingly  as  they  would  of  any  other  with  wliich  they 
associated  no  definite  idea.  The  quality  of  all  others 
which  constituted  Jackson's  strength,  was  wanting  in  Polk 
entirely.  He  was  not  a  man  of  the  people,  if  for  no  other 
reason  because  the  people  knew  nothing  about  him.  Nor 
could  he  ever  become  a  man  of  the  people,  not  even  on 
the  supposition  that  his  policy  should  have  obtained  a 

we  have  entire  confldeDce  in  the  manner  of  selection.  We  shall  rest 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  bold  experiment  which  has  been  made 
by  the  people,  and  we  shall  take  care  to  practice  it  in  future  times/' 
The  Richmond  Enquirer^  March  11, 1845. 


polk'b  cbakacteb. 

Illiant  success  aod  the  undivided  approval  of  the  massee. 
He  posseesed  nothing  of  that  which,  in  the  stereotypetl 
vocabiilurj  of  American  political  phrasee,  is  called  "mag- 
netic." His  personal  appearance  had  nothing  command- 
ing, and  his  address,  spite  of  its  simplicity  and  want  of 
aBGumptiun,  was  not  winning.^  The  deep  gravity  ever 
seated  on  his  countenance  did  not  win  sympathy  for  him, 
neither  did  it  lend  hirn  a  dignity  which  compelled  respect, 
nor  the  compassion  which  is  given  to  him  over  whose 
couch  care  has  stood  sentinel  in  the  night.  On  his  private 
character,  there  was  not  a  si>ot,  and  hence  he  was  not  with- 
out friends  through  life.  But  people  did  not  feel  attracted 
lo  approach  very  near  to  him.  After  a  first  meeting,  they 
iisked  themselves,  which  was  the  more  icy,  his  gravity  or 
his  politeness."  Had  he  been  more  attractive  as  a  person 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  judged  more  favorably  and 
more  correctly  as  ii  politician,  Claiborne  licricribcii  him  as 
nerveless,  fond  of  compromise,  and  reproaches  him  be- 
cause, spite  of  his  abilities,  he  was  a  party  tool,  destitute 
of  will,'  Obedience  to  party  commands,  was  certainly 
of  the  principal  articles  of  his  political  creed.     But 


^Ked 


Bewsrd  wriiea  on  the  2d  of  Jatiuary,  1&46,  IVom  Wnshiugton  to 

"  He  (Folk)  iB  a  gemletoon  of  flfty,  of  plain,   unassuming 

mtnnara  and  conversiitioi),  and  does  not  at  all  Inspire  awe  or  respect. 
I  cannot  describe  the  impression  he  makes  upon  roe  better  tbao  by 
M^ing  thai  I  miss  the  di),Tilty  and  grace  of  our  reception  by  General 
Jackson."     F.  W.  Seward.  Amobiographr  of  W.  H.  Seward,  p,  771. 

<  Claiborne  saya;  "  Polk  was  grave  almost  to  sadness,  self-restrained 
and  chilling."  Life  and  correspondence  of  J.  A.  Qulrm.iii,  p.  228. 
,ind  Quilcnaa  writes  July  7th.  1846 ;  "  In  the  afternoon  called  on  the 
President,  Has  A  haggard  and  careworn  look;  polite  iind  chilly." 
Ibid.,  p.  237, 

'"Polk  was  Q  politicid  miirtinet,  a  ri.^id  disciplinarinn,  who  re 
j;«rded  the  deciaion  i.if  a  taiicu;'  as  s^ered  and  binding  as  the  decree 
of  n  court.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  but  of  expediency,  and  found  in 
compromises,  which  are,  in  fact,  conceiujions  of  rights,  the  easiest  solu- 
tion for  political  difficulties."    Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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if  the  politicians  liad  expected  that  they  were  now  going 
to  have  the  mastery,  because  he  was  willing  to  play  the 
part  of  a  manikin,  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the 
man.  The  avidity  and  narrow-minded  j^recision  which 
were  the  distinguishing  traits  revealed  in  bis  long,  lean 
face,  gave  assurance  that  neither  fancy  nor  unbridled  am- 
bition would  mislead  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  lose  him- 
self in  the  dangerous  paths  of  an  original,  personal  policy 
in  opposition  to  the  party.  But  his  large,  slightly  pen- 
dant nose,  gave  his  face  an  expression  of  so  high  a  degree 
of  self-consciousness  that  no  one  could  have  doubted  his 
capacity  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  matter  with  marked 
decision,  while  his  powerful  chin  and  the  small,  firmly 
compressed  lips  of  his  wide  mouth,  bore  witness  to  an 
energy  which  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  easily  forced 
from  a  course  on  which  he  had  once,  and  after  sober  calcu- 
lation, entered.  The  party  could  count  upon  him,  beyond 
question;  but  he  wished  to  be  the  party's  head,  not  merely 
in  name  and  by  right,  but  in  fact.  And  as  head  of  the 
party  he  considered  himself  justified,  if  not  in  duty  bound, 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  course  it  pointed  out  so  far  as  in 
his  estimation  it  was  possible  and  suitiible  to  the  purpose 
to  do  so.  The  person  of  Polk  himself,  therefore,  was  no 
programme;  but  this  by  no  means  meant  that  he  himself 
had  no  political  programme.  And  if  he  had  one,  it  cer- 
tainly w^as  advisable  for  those  who  presujnably  would  not 
like  it,  to  rub  their  eyes  and  to  keep  their  hands  in  readi- 
ness  to  obstruct  his  way,  before  it  was  too  late. 

Tlie  inaugural  address  was  an  unusually  long-winded 
document,  but,  besides  a  discourse  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  blessings  of  the 
Union,  for  the  delivery  of  which  no  special  apparent  rea- 
son could  be  discovered,  it  contained  nothing  but  general 
remarks  on  the  various  questions  of  the  day.     So  far  as 
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Fecoiioraic  policy  of  the  country  was  concerned,  the 
President  expressed  himseli'  in  an  entirely  unambignous 
manner  only  against  the  connection  of  the  finances  with  a 
bank  of  any  kind.  On  his  attitude  towards  tlie  question 
of  internal  improvemcntB,  he  was  entirely  silent;  and  his 
difliiBe  statements  on  the  vital  question  of  the  tariff  were 
a  literal  repetition  and  expansion  of  the  ambiguities  of 
the  Kane  letter.'  "WTiy  should  he  tlms  early  lift  the  veil 
and  have  the  disappointed  and  deceived  protectionists  of 
Pennsylvania  hang  upon  his  heels,'  when,  as  was  to  be 
anticipated,  Congress  would  not  meet  for  nine  months. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  was  treated  in  sucli  a  way,  that 
it  eeemcd  that  all  that  remained  to  be  done,  was  to  go 
through  a  few  furraalitiee  to  bring  the  question  already 
k^iMied  to  a  full  conclusion.*     The  inaugural  address  did 

^^^Hne  Calhounites  immediaielj  saw  in  tbis  a  proof  of  tbe  fact,  that 
^^Tl^^ollcy  of  waiting — a  policy  not  ftee  from  miBtrUBl — which  they 
otjaerved  towards  the  adminietralioa,  wiia  vevy  well  limoded.  In  a 
vexed  [one.  liie  Ckartcttoa  Mereury  wrote,  on  tbe  t^tU  of  March,  on  this 
jiart  of  the  inaugural  addreaa :  "  Oracular  silence  on  the  one  [inleriial 
impTOvementsj,  oracular  nnnaenae  on  the  other  "—the  tariff. 

•  The  Democralic  politiciana  who  knew  BOinething  of  Polk's  [loliti- 
cal  part  bad,  of  cotirse,  not  been  duped  by  the  Knne  letter.  TUi^  is 
clearly  and  unmlEtakably  apparent  itoia  the  I'uct  that  the  Uouse  of 
Itepreacntatives  of  the  Legislature,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1843, 
unanimously  pasaed  a  resolution  which  "  iaatructed  "  (be  SciiaiorH  and 
retjuested  Itie  Represent ativea  to  rote  against  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff  of  1843.  Miles'  Reg..  LXVII.,  p.  liSa.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  many  of  the  deceived  deceivers  would  not  have  worked 
'  in  Polk'B  interest  if  they  had  not  confidently  counted  on  a  combina. 
tion  of  ciicamatances  which  would  forbid  both  him  and  the  bee  trade 
majority  to  touch  the  protected  iiitereals  with  too  rude  hands.  In  the 
beginning  of  1848  a  similar  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
tlenale  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  by  tljo  House,  by  a  vote  of  7i> 
against  13.    Niles,  LXIX.,  p.  370. 

'  On  'Change  Polk's  election  was  looked  upon  as  decisive  of  the 
i^uestion.     Nilos'  Reg.  of  December  7,  1844  {LXVII.,  p.  324),  informs 
the  Tesaa  bonda  had  trebled  in  value  since  ihe  election  of  Polk. 
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not  even  mention  Mexico.  All  it  said  was  that  annexa- 
tion was  a  matter  wliich  exclusively  concerned  Texas  and 
the  United  States.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  given  to 
understand  that  *•  the  chances  of  war "  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  annexation,  and  the  assurance  was  given  it  that 
the  United  States,  by  reason  of  its  political  construction, 
could  never  harbor  a  desire  for  conquest ^ — an  assurance 
which  was  destined  in  a  verv  short  time  to  meet  with  the 
strangest,  practical  commentary  imaginable.  In  answer  to 
the  Cassandra  warnings  of  his  own  countrymen,  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  the  more  extensive  the  Union  became  the 
firmer  it  would  become.  To  this  he  added  the  remark: 
it  might  "  be  safely  extended  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  our 
territorial  limits."*  How  should  this  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, "our  territorial  limits,"  be  understood?  Wlien  he 
used  the  expression,  had  he  nothing  in  particular  in  his 
mind,  or  did  he  employ  it  to  intimate  to  the  people  that 
at  the  first,  favorable  opportunity  they  should  daringly 
deduce  the  final  practical  consequences  of  that  assertion? 
The  people  seemed  to  be  of  the  former  opinion.  The 
2)hrase  passed  entirely  unnoticed,  and  indeed,  the  whole 

*"The  world  has  nothing  to  fear  from  military  ambition  in  our 
government.  While  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress  are  elected  for  short  terms  by  the  sufirages  of  those  millions 
who  must  in  their  own  persons  boar  all  the  burdens  and  miseries  of 
war,  our  government  can  not  be  otherwise  than  pacific.  Foreign 
powers  should,  therefore,  look  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  not  as  the  conquest  of  a  nation  seeking  to  extend  her 
dominions  by  arms  and  violence,  but  as  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  a 
territory  once  her  own,  ♦  ♦  ♦  thereby  diminishing  the  chances  of 
war,  and  opening  to  them  new  and  ever-increasing  markets  for  their 
products.'*    Statesman's  Manual^  III.,  p.  1553. 

'  "  It  is  confidently  believed  that  our  system  may  bo  safely  extended 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  our  territorid  limits;  and  that,  as  it  shall  be 
extended,  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  so  far  from  being  weakened,  will 
become  stronger.'*    1.  c. 
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s  being, 


address  was  treated  with  the  utmost  indifferenct 
on  the  whole,  empty  and  Tmmeaning. 

One  sentence  alone  constituted  an  exception  to  this. 
The  President  declared  that  the  legal  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  Oregon  was  "  clear  and  unq^uestionable,"  and 
promiaed  to  assert  it  and  enforce  it,  by  all  constitutional 
means.  His  words  on  this  subject  bad  a  powerful  eil'ect. 
Some  there  were  who  exulted  over  them,  and  others  who 
asked  themselves  in  terror  what  would  become  of  the  coun- 
try, in  four  years,  with  this  man  who  took  pleasure  in  play- 
ing in  dry  straw  with  a  firebrand.  The  woods  echo  hack  the 
sound  tbey  receive.  On  the  4th  of  April,  Lord  John 
Rnssell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  called  the  declaration 
of  the  President,  a  "blustering  announcement";*  and  the 
London  Times  returned  the  President's  aunouncemont  in 
kind  the  following  day.'  But  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States,  had  any  one  good  reason  to  act  as  if  he  had 
heard  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  It  was  well 
known  tliat  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  was  the  basis  on  which  Polk  had 
been  elected,  and,  in  it,  this  "  blustering  announcement " 
could  be  read  clearly  enough,'  Hence  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  either  country  had  any  right  to  complain.  The 
people  had  ratified  the  platform  by  the  election;  for  that 
many  who  had  voted  for  Polk  did  not  like  this  plank  or 

*  "A  blustering  annoimcemeDt."     Niles'  Reg.,  LKVIII.,  p.  114. 

»  "  If  the  question  wns  to  be  determined  by  the  arguments  and  in 
such  disc u BE ioDB— that  is  to  say,  by  reference  to  geographlcaJ  facta,  to 
diworeries,  to  treaties,  and  lo  occupalion — the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
British  claim,  as  it  was  My  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  complete ; 
and  it  is  only  in  consequeuce  of  admisaions  made  with  too  much  laxity 
on  former  c^casions — especially  in  (lie  if!terpretati;m  of  the  Ireaiy  at 
Ghent^lhut  any  concurrent  right  can  bo  aduillleJ  lo  exist  in  the 
United  States  lo  any  portion  of  the  territory." 
•  NilM'  Beg.,  LXVI.,  p.  3S7. 
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that  in  it,  mattered  not,  since  it  was  an  acknowledsred  fact 
that  Pol  Ira  candidacy  was  based  upon  that  platform  as  a 
whole.  His  election  was  looked  u]>on  as  desirable  in  Eng- 
land tljat  the  tendencies  of  the  anti-protectionists  might 
prevail.  The  constitution,  indeed,  knew  nothing  of  plat- 
forms and  national  conventions.  It  had  placed  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  the  Union  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  of  the  President  and  Senate.  But  this  was  not 
the  first  correction  which  it  was  undertaken  to  give  the 
coiir^titution  in  accordance  with  Benton's  ''demos  krateo 
princi]»le."  If  it  did  not  succeed,  the  responsibility  for 
the  injury  it  did,  rested,  in  the  first  place,  on  those  who  had 
begun  these  "improvements."  Perhaps  it  was  to  be 
wished  that  the  United  States  might  be  forced  to  take  the 
dose  as  strong  as  it  had  been  prepared  for  them,  by  the 
Baltimore  convention,  that  their  eves  mi^ht  finallv  be 
opened  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the  propriety  of  the  Jipplica- 
tion  of  this  process  of  connection  of  the  constitution,  wl.ich 
was  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  In  this  particular 
case,  a  new  and  strange  ingredient  was  added  to  it,  one 
which  imparted  to  it  a  peculiarly  corrosive  power. 

The  Oregon  question  did  not  date  from  yesterday.  Ore- 
gon had  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  for  decades.  Convention  after 
convention  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  countries, 
and  all  they,  had  done  was  to  make  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, beaiuse  the  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  a  definitive 
settlement  of  the  question  could  not  be  surmounted.  The 
claim  that  the  title  of  the  United  States  was  "  clear  and 
unquestionable,"  was  the  severest  condemnation  of  the 
presi<lents,  ministers  and  senates  who  had  thus  far  at- 
tem]>ted  to  solve  the  question.  They  had  either  been 
intelle(*tually  so  weak  that  they  could  not  perceive  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon  —  a  right  so  clear 
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and  unquestionable — or  they  had  been  wanting  in  the 
courage  or  the  will  to  enforce  it.  This  charge  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  history  of 
the  question  up  to  this  time.  Not  until  we  have  seen 
how  unjustifiable  was  the  soiling  of  his  own  nest,  can  we 
properly  appreciate  the  audacity  and  absurdity  which  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  irresponsible  and  yet  "  direct  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,"  who  owed  their  nomination  to  king 
caucus,  and  their  commission  to  its  body  servant,  the  "pri- 
mary meetings,"  summarily  disposed  of  the  diflfiiculty  with 
big  words  —  not  until  then  can  we  fully  estimate  the 
shameful  prostitution  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
which  lay  in  the  fact  that  Polk  subserviently  accepted  the 
verdict  of  the  national  convention,  and  dutifully  announced 
it  as  the  final  judgment  of  the  Federal  executive;  for  he 
was  doing  this,  and  not  merely  announcing  his  concur- 
rence in  the  opinion,  when  he  introduced  the  words  "clear 
and  unquestionable  "  into  his  inaugural  address  with  quo- 
tation marks. 

It  was  not  only  the  politicians  who  had  "  an  ax  to 
grind,"  or  who  suffered  from  the  delirium  of  national 
greatness;  and  the  larger  part  of  the  masses,  always  too 
easily  incensed  against  England,  that  loudly  applauded 
the  President  because  he  excited  the  American  eagle  to 
flap  his  wings  thus  powerfully  in  the  face  of  the  British 
lion:  but  many  a  cool-headed  and  thoughtful  patriot  con- 
sidered the  case  of  the  United  States  so  good  that  the 
honor  of  the  country  still  more  than  its  interest  forbade 
any  compromise,  or  rejoiced  that  the  decided  position 
taken  by  Polk  would  put  an  end  to  the  provisional  state 
of  things,  from  the  longer  continuance  of  which  they 
expected  a  continual  increase  of  difficulties.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  even  if  Polk's  claim  was  entirely  well  founded, 
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his  procedure  showed,  just  as  the  history  of  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  had  done,  that  the  progressive  radicali- 
zation  of  the  Democracy  had  taken  another  step  in  " 
downward  direction. 


;    OBEGOK   QDESTIOW, 


CHAPTER  II. 


:  Oregon  Question  phioe  to  Folk's 

AdMI  NISTK  ATION . 


Tlie  Baltimore  platform  had  declared  that  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  "all  Oregon"  was  unquestionable. 
The  President  had  omitted  the  "  all "  in  his  inaugural 
address,  but  the  passage  in  the  address  in  reference  to  the 
,  Bohject  was  generally  construed  as  an  unconditional  ratifi- 
cation of  this  declaration,  and  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
thiB  interpretation  was  heard  from  any  quarter.  But  the 
phrase,  "all  Oregon,"  was  understood  to  mean  the  Oregon 
territory  up  to  the  line  of  54"  40'  north  latitude.  "Fif- 
tj.four,  forty  or  figlit,"  was  tlie  war-cry  of  those  who  thought 
theyweremarchingnnder  the  leadership  of  the  President  in 
this  question.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  rang 
out  this  cry  in  tones  of  unshaken  confidence,  without 
imagining  that  the  Oregon  difficulty  had  gone  through  a 
whole  series  of  phases,  before  this  fifly-four  forty  Une  was 
first  mentioned. 

The  year  and  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty  can- 
not well  be  determined.  At  the  beginning,  it  was  of  too 
general  and  vague  a  character,  to  permit  of  any  discussion 
about  fixed  boundaries.  This  would,  indeed,  have  Iwci 
impossible  since  the  controversy  was  one  about  newly  dis- 
covered territory.  Both  sides,  therefore,  went  back  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  their  claims,  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery,  many  of  the  main  facts  of  which  were  veiled  in 
mUty  doubt.     England  appealed  to  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
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Francis  Drake,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  in  1578 
and  1579.  The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  heirs 
of  the  Spanish  Dominion  north  of  42^  north  latitude, 
nnder  the  Fhjrida  treaty,  relied  upon  the  earlier  discovery- 
of  the  coast  by  Ferrelo,  in  1543,  and  affirmed  that  Drake 
had  only  gone  as  far  north  as  Ferrelo,  that  is,  to  43°,  and 
had  not,  as  was  claimed,  j>enetrated  as  far  north  as  48°. 
On  the  American  side,  the  whole  series  of  Spanish  discov- 
erers after  Ferrelo,  up  to  1775 — Juan  de  Fuca,  Vizcaino, 
Perez,  Heceta,  Quadra,  Maurelle — was  enumerated.  They 
liad  exi)lored  the  whole  coast  between  37°  and  49°  30'  and 
between  56°  and  59°  north  latitude.  Against  this  stately 
array,  England  had  not  a  single  name  to  set  for  two  whole 
centuries.  Tlierefore,  the  greater  weight  was  laid  upon  the 
fact,  that  Cook,  during  his  third  voyage  in  1778,  had  taken 
possession  of  Xootka  Sound;  and  Meares,  in  a  Portuguese 
ship,^  also  in  1788,  had  taken  possession  of  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  in  the  name  of  tlie  King  of  Enghmd.^ 

Many  publicists  and  politicians  wore  their  lingers  to  the 
bune  in  writing,  and  made  their  tongues  sore  in  talking, 
about  Jill  the  weightier  points  in  the  history  of  the  discov- 
ery. But  it  could  not  Ije  concealed,  on  eitlier  side,  that  all 
this  matter  aiTurded  no  grounds  for  a  legally  valid  deter- 
mination of  boundaries.  "With  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
controversy,  at  least,  TTinthrop  hit  the  nail  pretty  nearly  on 
the  head  when  he  declared  that  the  rights  of  l)oth  p<arties 
were  equally  imaginary.^     And,  in  reality,  it  all  served  only 

'  Spg  concise  reviews  of  the  history  of  the  diincoveries  from  the 
American  stand  point,  in  Speeches  and  Occasional  Addresses,  by  John 
A.  Dix,  vol.  I.,  pp.  0-45,  and  from  the  English,  in  Fisher's  Colonial 
Magazine,  January,  1843,  quoted  in  Nilos'  Reg.,  LXIV.,  pp.  40-42. 

'  '*  I  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  as  often  as  T  thread  the  mazes  of  this 
controversy  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dispute  as  to  the  relative  rights  of 
two  parties  to  a  terrritory,  to  which  neither  of  them  has  any  real  right 
whatever."    Congressional  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  133. 
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as  iritaterial  to  swell  the  j^lea  into  more  respectable  bulk 
and  deck  it  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  A  settlement 
of  the  controversy  was  as  imj)ossible  upon  this  basis  as 
upon  the  ground  of  a  papal  gift  of  the  undiscovered  parts 
of  the  world  or  of  the  verse  in  Genesis  which  Adams  threw 
into  the  fight,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  i 

The  controversy  first  obtained  a  firmer  footing,  by  a  close 
definition  of  the  object  of  controversy.  Still  the  dispu- 
tants could  not  yet  bear  to  leave  the  shaky  ground  of  the 
history  of  the  discovery.  But  they  had  to  deal,  in  the  main, 
with  unquestionable  facts,  and,  in  truth,  with  facts  of  a  sort 
which  had,  for  the  advancement  of  claims  of  title,  upon  the 
ground  of  discovery  and  exploration,  a  wholly  different 
value  from  such  matters  as  the  mere  disembarking  upon 
some  point,  the  erection  of  crosses  and  the  registering  of 
declarations  which  had  no  practical  results. 

In  their  own  direct  right,  the  United  States  entered  in- 
to the  controversy  only  by  the  limitation  of  the  question 
to  this:  who  has  the  best  claim  to  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  Kiver?  Nowhere  the  Americans  could  unques- 
tionably make  good  against  England  a  claim  of  priority  of 
discovery. «  May  11,  1792,  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  in 
his  ship,  the  Columbia  Bediviva^  had  entered  the  mouth  of 
a  great  river,  which  he  had  sighted  some  weeks  before,  had 
sailed  up  the  stream,  quite  a  distance,  and  had  named  it 

»  Adams  evidently  meant  to  express,  in  substance,  the  idea  which 
elsewhere  appears  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  more  pom- 
pous form  of  "  manifest  destiny,"  and  this  is  unquestionably,  to  a  certain 
extent,  justified  by  the  whole  development  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought  anything  but  laughable,  when  a  leading 
statesman  seeks  to  deduce  the  justice  of  a  claim  to  territory  from  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 

2  Spain,  it  is  true,  claimed  that  she  had  discovered  the  Columbia 
twenty-one  years  before.  But  if  tlie  doubtful  claim  were  recognized, 
England  could,  in  no  case,  derive  any  advantage  from  it,  for  the  United 
States,  by  the  treaty  of  Florida,  had  inherited  the  rights  of  Spain. 
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after  his  ship.  The  English,  indeed,  afiBrmed  that  the  mouth 
had  first  been  discoTered  by  YancouTer  or  rather  by  his 
lieutenant,  Bronghton.  But  this  is  certainly  untrue. 
Vancouver  had  indeed  gone  by  it,  but  he  had  not  seen  it. 
From  his  own  journal,  it  appears,  most  undoubtedly,^  that 
he  did  not  even  place  any  faith  in  Gray's  statements,  when 
the  latter  announced  to  him  his  discovery,  even  before  the 
Col/umhia  had  been  able  to  enter  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  existence  of  a  great  stream,  which  had 
lon;r  been  asserted  and  as  often  steadfastlv  denied,  was 
marie  certain,  the  question  of  the  possession  of  this  north- 
western territory  assumed  quite  a  different  meaning.  An 
exi)cdition  undertaken  from  Canada  by  Mackenzie,  the 
same  year,  led  to  weighty  results,  but  not  to  the  discovery 
of  the  upper  Columbia.  In  the  spring  of  1793,  Macken- 
zie reached  the  Tacoutche  Tessee  (now  Fraser's  River), 
which  he  erroneously  took  for  the  north  branch  of  the 
Columbia.  He  followed  its  course  quite  a  distance  and 
reached  the  coast  some  five  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  expedition  of  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark,  fitted  out  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment, which  left  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  in  the  spring  of  1804  and  followed  first  the  course 
of  the  latter,  was  more  fortunate.  After  a  year  and  a  half, 
Oftol)er  7,  1805,  the  explorers  were  able  to  embark  on 
the  Kaskaskia,  the  left  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  main 
stream. 

Before  Lewis  and  Clark  had  entered  upon  their  journey, 
the  United  States  had  become,  through  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  the  heirs  of  France  upon 'the  North  American  con- 
tinent.    As  such  tliey  appealed  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

'  See  tho  proof  in  the  address  by  Dix  already  cited. 
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Tbe  tenth  article  of  this  treaty  declared  that  the  boundary 
l>etweeii  tbe  English  and  French  territory  should  be  deter- 
mined by  commissionei'S.  These  commissionorB,  it  was 
claimed,  had  agreed  npon  the  I'orty-nintli  degree  of  north 
latitude,  as  the  dividing  line,  and  this  eo-cjilled  line  of  the 
]>eace  of  Utrecht  was  the  iirst  dc-finite  boumiary  pitched 
upon  in  the  controversy.  As  longas  the  matter  was,  so  tt> 
ppeak,  only  an  academic  qncstion,  England,  through  indif- 
ference, had  made  no  objection  to  the  line  of  Utrecht. 
Hut  now,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Coiinnbia,  the  mouth 
of  which  lay  some  three  degrees  south  of  this  line,  England 
would  not  admit  that  this  division  held  good,  and  sup- 
ported this  by  the  assertion  that  no  authentic  proofs  of  the 
alleged  agreement  of  tbe  commissioners  were  produced,^ 
That  the  Americans  loudly  complained  against  this  change 
of  front  on  the  part  of  England,  is,  of  course,  intelligible 
enough,  but  the  objection  which  England  made  was  yet,' 
in  truth,  of  so  much  weight  that  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
even  up  to  49°  north  latitude,  tbe  title  of  the  United  States 
was  not  unquestionable.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  voice 
confessed  this  openly.*     But,  among  the  Americans,  there 

•  See  the  particnlarB  in  regard  i<i  Ihe  line  of  Ulrecht.  from  ihe  Am- 
erican standpoint,  in  Groenhow'a  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  p. 
276.  Dix  sajs  in  the  speech  already  mentioned;  "  I  urn  aware  that  a 
doabt  bas  recently  been  raised  as  (o  tbe  fact  of  sach  a  line  having  been 
agreed  on;  but.  atlvi  nearly  a  century  and  a  bslf,  it  is  qaesCionable 
whether  on  arrangement  which  had  been  acquiesced  in  (Colonel  Ben- 
ton here  added  —'and  acted  on ').  fw  having  been  made  by  the  competent 
tuthority  at  the  proper  lime,  con  be  denied,  even  though  no  authentic 
record  of  the  meeting  of  tbe  commisaariea  can  he  foimd."     Pp.  45,  46. 

•  The  North  American  Review,  Jan.,  1846,  p.  335,  says :  "  We  shall 
l/y  •  •  •  to  show  that  both  titles  are  necessarily  imperfect,  owing 
lo  th*  entire  indcflniteness  of  all  the  principles  of  intemalional  Ian 
which  are  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  lo  tbe  contradictory  character 
of  tbe  hiatorica]  precedents  which  are  adduced;  and  that  this  position 
would  hold,  even  if  all  the  asaumed  facts,  many  of  which  are  disputed, 
were  indubitable."     The  proof  of  this  is  fully  staled  in  the  following 
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was  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  the  title  of  the  United  States 
was  much  better  than  that  of  England.'  In  fact,  this  can- 
not be  questioned.  At  first,  it  was  indirectly  admitted 
evon  by  England  herself. 

Tlie  first  successful  settlement  upon  the  Columbia  was 
founded  in  March,  1811,  by  the  American  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  and  was  named  Astoria  after  its  head,  the  New 
York  merchant,  John  Jacob  Astor.  But  as  early  as  1813, 
this  organization  was  obliged  to  sell  all  its  goods  and  pos- 
sessions to  the  English  Northwest  Company,  because  the 
government  of  the  Union  was  not  in  condition  to  protect  it  in 
the  war  with  England,  which  had  broken  out  the  year  before. 
Some  days  later,  a  war  vessel  hoisted  the  English  flag  in 
the  settlement.  These  occurrences  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  latent  Oregon  question  was 
•placed,  as  an  international  controversy,  for  more  than  a 
generation,  upon  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  two  powers 
concerned.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  de- 
clared that  "  all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatso- 
ever" which  either  power  had  taken  from  the  other  should  be 
*<  restored  without  delay."^     Upon  the  ground  of  this  j)ro- 

•  W.  Robertson,  Oregon,  Our  Right  and  Title,  p.  7,  says:  "Great 
Britain,  in  view  of  the  cession  by  Spain  and  otlier  cessions,  has  no  right 
or  title  whatever  to  this  territory,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  49^:^  This  was 
unquestionably  the  most  favorable  statement  of  the  question  for  the 
United  States,  for  from  the  fact  that  the  right  of  the  Union  was  not  incon- 
testable it  by  no  means  followed  that  England  had  any  claim  on  the  terri- 
tory. As  soon,  however,  as  there  was  talk  of  *•  all  Oregon  "  Robertson 
admitted  freely  that  England  had  as  good  ground  for  its  claims  as  the 
United  States.  "  It  is  necessary,  in  the  outset,  to  define  the  issue 
between  Great  Britain  and  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  question  of  positive, 
but  of  relative,  right;  not  whetlier  either  party  have  exclusive  control, 
iTor  the  course  that  has  been  already  pursued  clearly  proves  by  each 
»hat  the  other  is  entitled  to  certain  rights,  but  it  is  the  limit  and  extent 
of  these  rights  that  is  in  dispute.*'  Pp.  7,  8.  And  p.  43  he  says :  "  We 
claim  to  49*,  and  that  is  all  which  we  have  any  right  to." 

»  Stat,  at  L.,  VIII.,  p.  218. 


\!So,  Monroe  declared  to  the  EngliBb  ekargii  d'affaires.  Baker. 
Joly  18, 1813,  that  the  United  States  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  Aetoria.  England  did  not  at  once  give  lieed  to  the 
request,  becanse  the  Pacific  Company  had  Iteen  bought  out 
i>y  the  Northwest  Company,  and  since  then  the  territory 
had  been  regarded  as  a  posaession  of  his  majesty.  But  the 
United  States  naturally  did  not  admit  tliat  their  right  ol' 
possession  could  he  tranafcrrcfl  by  a  trading-company,  and 
England  finally  allowed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 
actual  possession  of  tlie  objeet  in  controversy  during  thr 
negotiations  in  regard  tt>  the  title,'  Consequently,  the 
formal  surrender  of  Astoria  took  place  October  6,  1818. 
The  importance  of  this  act  lay  in  its  express  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  apart  from  their  rights 
as  discoverers,  could  also  make  gtKwl  for  the  basis  of  their 
claims  the  much  weightier  rights  which  grew  out  of  the 
first  actual  occupation  of  the  territory;  and  in  keeping 
with  this  recognition,  England  declared,  eight  years  later, 
that  she  did  not  claim  exclusive  dominion  over  any  part 
of  the  territory.' 

England  would  scarcely  liave  acknowledged  as  much  if 
the  United  States  had  not  also  shown  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
Both  sides  were  in  no  condition  to  Mrry  to  extremities  a 
controversy  about  a  territory  whose  worth  was,  at  the  time, 
so  very  small      Neither  side  could  yet  reconcile  itself  to 

'  RuHh,  Ibe  American  ambsssador  in  London,  writes,  Feb.  14, 1818, 
lo  the  Secretsjy  of  State,  Adams:  "  I(  is  proper  •  •  *  to  say  thai 
Lord  Castlereagh  admitted,  in  the  moat  ample  estenl,  our  right  to  be 
relnslBted,  and  to  be  llie  party  in  poRsession  while  treating  of  Uie  tille," 
Deb.  of  Congr.,  XIV.  p.  65.1. 

I  Protocol  of  December  16,  1828.  "Great  Briluin  clflims  no  esclu- 
*jve  WTcreignly  over  nny  portion  of  Ihnl  territory,  tier  present  claim 
not  in  respect  to  any  part,  but  lo  the  wliole,  is  limited  to  a  riglit  of  joint 
occopanoy,  in  common  with  other  Slates,  leaving  the  right  of  eicllisive 
dominion  in  abeyance."  Reports  of  Committes,  35tb  Congr.,  Sd  Bess., 
Vol.  I,,  Rep.  101.    House  of  Repres.,  p.  3. 
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a  renunciation  which  might  sometime  assume  a  tremendous 
significance.  They  averted  the  diiBculty  by  coming  to  terms, 
for  the  present,  at  the  cost  of  the  future.  October  20, 1818, 
a  convention  was  signed,  according  to  the  third  article  of 
which,  all  land  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  claimed  by 
both  powers,  should  be,  without  prejudice  to  their  claims, 
"free  and  open"  during  the  next  ten  years,  to  the  subjects 
of  both.^  Now  when  the  actual  interests  in  the  contested 
object  were  still  almost  entirely  prospective,  they  were 
unable  to  come  to  any  agreement,  and  they  postponed 
the  attempt  at  a  settlement  for  ten  years,  during  which  the 
development  and  also,  naturally,  the  entanglement  of  the 
actual  interests  were  to  go  on  wholly  undisturbed. 

Since  the  industrial  worth  of  the  land  was  supposed  to 
consisT;  almost  exclusively  in  the  trade  in  peltries,  and 
since,  notwithstanding  the  territorial  continuity,  there  was 
as  yet  no  immediate  connection  with  the  basis  of  opera- 
tion of  either  of  the  nations  concerned,  tlie  develo])ment 
of  tlie  territory  nowhere  rushed  forward  with  tlie  rapidity 
which  began  to  be  the  rule  elsewhere  in  North  America, 
or  at  least  within  the  lines  of  tlie  Union.  Nevertheless, 
within  a  few  years  there  grew  up  interests  of  such  magni- 
tude that  they  could  not  safely  be  ignored  by  the  respec- 
tive states.'  England  did  not  shut  her  eyes  to  this  fact, 
and  conducted  herself  accordinfflv.  As  earlv  as  1821,  she 
enacted  the  extension  of  her  legal  system  throughout  Ore- 
gon. The  United  States,  however,  years  afterwards,  had 
reached  only  the  stage  of  talk  and  fruitless  2>roposition8. 
Tliis  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Oregon  question  is  one 

»  Stat  at  L.,  VII.,  p.  249. 

s  *  *  *  it  It  appears  from  the  best  iDformation  that  there  is  at 
this  time  eight  miUions  of  property  owned  by  citizens  of  this  Repub- 
lic in  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Floyd's  report  of  Jan.  25,  1821,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Deb.  of  Congr.,  VII.,  p.  79. 
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of  the  moBt  interesting  instances  of  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Americans  snrjtass  all  the  other  people  of  the  earth  in 
iudividiiiil  energy  and  activity,  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  their  political  nature,  are  much  lees  inclined  and 
adapted  to  a  quick,  resulv  ■]  and  strong  political  course 
Ihari  are  the  mouarchies  of  Europe.  Indeed,  where  Buch 
a  course  has  been  adopted,  the  Constitution  has  always 
tjeen  treated  with  such  recklessness,  that  tliese  periods 
belong  to  the  darkest  chapters  of  their  constitutional  his- 
tory. But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  clearly  shows  the  fact, 
surprising  to  most  Europeans,  that  the  political  structure 
of  the  Union  makes  the  policy  of  the  Union  one  of  an 
eininenlly  conservative  character,  as  long  us  the  Consti- 
tntton  is  construed  honestly  and  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
r  it  to  u  mere  tool  of  jwrty  interests, 
1  Decemher,  1S2I),  the  House  of  liepresentatives  ap- 
fcted  a  committee  to  reimrt  ujion  the  condition  of  the 
lements  of  the  Columbia,  and  tlie  propriety  of  steps 
Jie  part  of  tlie  Government  to  take  possession  of  the 
iBtory.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  who  liad  brought  forward 
',  submitted  a  detailed  report  upon  it  January 
1 1821.  The  report  declared  in  decided  terms  that  the 
sts  of  the  Union  on  the  Pacific  should  be  guai-ded 
I  energy.  The  hill  reported  by  the  committee  came 
for  discussion  in  December.  *  Its  friends  made  a  few 
ypecchce,  in  which  they  laid  especial  empliasis  npon  the 
iisheries  and  the  trade  with  China,  and  also  referred  to  the 
wssiblc  growth  of  the  lumber  trade  and  of  agriculture  in 
(  future.  But  tliey  could  excite  no  interest  in  the 
On  the  part  of  the  opposition,  only  Tncker,  of 

Deb.  of  Cong.,  VII..  pp.  302-408. 

'Wright,  of  Maryland,  began  hia  speech  with  the  remark:     "The 
~  ig  apBtliy  that  I  bave  Uiougbl  1  discovered,  bas  Hlurmed  me  for 
fate,  and  induced  me  to  trespoas  on  Ihe  time  of  the 
leasl  to  elicit  a  discussion." 
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Virginia,  thought  it  \  rth  while  to  speak,  and  the  only 
noteworthy  thing  in  his  speech  was  the  assertion  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  necessarily,  for  all  times,  consti- 
tute an  impassable  dividing  line  between  interests.  Janu- 
ary 27,  the  motion  to  take  the  bill  from  the  table  was 
defeated  by  100  to  61  votes.  ^ 

Floyd  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dispirited  by  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  scheme  the  first  time,  partly  through  indif- 
ference  and  partly  on  account  of  the  belief  that  such  a 
wondrous  extension  of  the  Union  was  chimerical  and 
dangerous.  December  29,  1823,  he  obtained  the  apj)oint- 
ment  of  a  new  committee,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1824,  he  made  a  report  to  the  House,  in  the  sense  of  his 
former  suggestions.  ^  Inasmuch  as  president  Monroe  had 
recommended  by  this  time,  in  his  annual  message  of  De- 
cember 7,  1824,  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  at  some  other  point  of  the 
northwestern  coasts,*  the  House  passed,  December  23, 
1824,  by  113  to  57  votes,  a  bill  "  to  provide  for  occu])ying 
the  Columbia  or  Oregon  river,"  after  it  had  struck  out  the 
fifth  section,  which  authorized  the  President  to  organize  a 
territorial  government  in  case  it  were  demanded  by  the 
public  good.*  But  the  Senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Low- 
rie,  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  the  bill  on  the  table.* 

The  executive  unquestionably  showed  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  what  the  public  interest  demanded  than  did 
Congress.  So  little  security  did  it  feel  in  the  provisional 
arrangement  made  by  the  convention  of  1818,  that  it  had 
sought,  as  early  as  1823,  to  induce  its  dangerous  partner 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  421,  422. 
«  Ibid.,  VIII.,  pp.  3,  4. 

•  Statesman's  Man.,  I.,  p.  477. 

•  Deb.  of  Congr.,  VIII.,  p.  221. 

•  Nilos'  Reg.,  LVI.,  p.  225. 


>  dissolve  the  partnership  and  divide.  Rush  wjis  in- 
structed by  Adams  to  propose  the  51°  north  latitnde,  as 
the  line  of  division;  but  he  was  also  authorized  to  accept 
the  line  of  49° — that  is  to  say,  the  extension  of  the  boun- 
dary line  to  the  liocky  Mountains,  in  case  England  would 
not  content  herself  with  less.i  But  even  the  line  of  49" 
would  have  shut  her  out  from  the  Columbia,'  and  she 
therefore  declared  that  she  would  not  give  up  her  right  to 
found  colonies  upon  the  whole  unoccupied  territory.     But 

I  circumstance  which  happened  at  this  time  opened  s 
IBpect  of  her  receding  from  this  claim. 
For  many  years  hitherto,  Russia  had  been  pleased  to 
ibe  the  strange  claim  that  her  possessions  on  both  slior^ 
the  Pacific  gave  her  the  right  to  treat  the  northern 
rt  of  the  ocean  as  a  mare  oluueum.  An  ukase  of  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  sought  to  enforce  this  claim.  The  em- 
peror, Alexander,  declared  that  the  e-xclusive  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  Russia  extended  upon  the  Asiatic 
coa&t  as  far  south  as  45°  north  latitude;  ujjon  the  American 
coast,  from  Behrings  straits,  to  51°  north  latitude,  and  from 
these  points,  on  both  sides,  one  hundred  Italian  miles  out 
inlo  the  sea.  Foreign  ships  which  crossed  tlieae  imaginaiy 
lines  of  demarcation,  were  threatened  with  confiscation. 
England  and  the  United  States,  of  course,  entered  a  protest 
against  this  atrocious  ukase.  Thereupon  it  was  suspended, 
.  the  EmpcTor  proposed  that  the  three  powere  should 


K 


Nilea'  Reg..  LV.,  p.  140. 

Tliis  was  tbe  decisive  point.  The  English  counl('r-propn.=ilinD 
w»8:  "Tlie  boundary  line  •  *  *  to  the  west  •  •  •  of  the 
Kockj  MduntaiDB  Eliall  be  drawn  due  wesl  along  tbe  40tb  parallel  of 
Dortli  latitude,  to  tbe  point  whure  ibat  parallel  strikes  tbe  great 
nonlierntnosl  brancb  of  tbe  Oregon,  or  Columbia  river,  ♦  •  • 
tbence  down  along  Ihe  middle  of  llip  Oregon  or  Columbia  lo  ila  junc- 
tion with  Ihe  Pacific  Ocean."  Protocol  of  the  twenty-third  CODl'erence, 
July  13, 18M. 
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adjust,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  all  their  claims  to  this  territory. 
England  was  at  first  ready  to  agree  to  this  proposition,  but 
afterwards  she  preferred  to  come  to  a  separate  understanding 
with  Russia,  because  Monroe  had,  meanwhile,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  2,  1823,  made  the  celebrated  declaration 
that  the  American  continent  was  thenceforth  not  to  be  open 
to  colonization  by  European  powers. ^  The  United  States, 
which  were  likewise  ready  to  take  up  Alexander's  propo- 
sition, proposed  to  England  that  the  three  powers  should 
agree  that  Ilussia  should  not  found  any  colonies  south  of 
55°  north  latitude,  and  that  England  should  make  no  settle- 
ments south,  and  the  United  States  none  north  of  51°  north 
latitude.  2  Canning  now  answered  that,  in  his  opinion, 
England  had  to  agree  upon  the  northern  boundary  of  her 
territory  only  with  liussia,  and  upon  the  southern  boundary 
only  with  the  United  States. 

Thus  was  frittered  away  an  opportunity  of  ending,  by 
careful  management,  the  Oregon  question  at  once  and  for- 
ever. Both  powers  came  to  an  agreement  with  Russia,  it 
is  true,  but  this  only  served  to  make  their  own  quarrel 
still  more  complicated.  April  17  (April*  5,  old  style), 
1824,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  the  third  article  of  which  forbade  the  subjects 
of  the  contracting  states  to  settle  north  and  south,  respec- 
tively, of  54°  40',  north.  3  The  treaty  conchuled  between 
England  and  Russia  in  the  following  year  alio  took  54'' 
40'  as  the  starting  point  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 

1  •  «  «  "The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  assorting, 
us  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independ- 
ent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  an}^  J^uro- 
pean  powers."     Statesmans'  Man.,  I.,  pp.  452,  453. 

»  Rush  to  Adams,  Dec.  19,  1823.    Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  530. 

»  Stat,  at  L.,  VIII.,  p.  304. 
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^OTO  states.  These  provisions  of  the  two  treaties  were  an 
iidnptioa  of  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  already 
mentioned,  ao  far  as  this  related  to  the  establislimeut  of  a 
boTindary  between  England  and  Riissia,>  But  in  the 
FniUMi  States  the  delusion  arose  gradually  that  the  line 
of  54°  40',  which  had  ita  origin  in  these  treaties,  or  rather 
in  that  proposition,  was  the  boundary  which  had  been 
claimed  by  them  from  the  beginning,  and  that  Hussia, 
in  the  treaty  of  April,  bad  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
claim.  But  the  facts  already  given  show  that  Beaton 
was  nnqnestionably  right  when  he  declared  tliat  the  whole 
claim  rested  on  "thin  air.""  "Wlien  the  near  expiration 
of  tlie  time  set  by  the  treaty  of  October  20,  1818,  made  it 
necessary  to  take  u|>  the  matter  again  earnestly,  this  delu- 
sion was  not  yet  tirraly  rooted.  On  both  sides,  the  propo- 
sitions of  1824  were  renewed,  but  with  equally  poor 
results.  England,  however,  now  gave  a  turn  to  her  argu- 
ment, from  which  it  appeared  upon  what  weak  supports 
her  claims  to  the  territory  south  of  49°  rested.  The 
discoveries  of  Di'ake  and  Cook  were  pushed  from  the  fore- 
ground into  the  misty  background  of  the  argament,  and 
nothing  was  said  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  from  the 
Indians,  which  had  before  been  asserted,  but  about  which 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  addition  to  the  bare  asser- 
tion. On  the  otiier  hand,  the  Escurial  treaty  of  October 
28,  1790,  which  hsid  before  been  wholly  forgotten,  sud- 

'  Tbe  line  had  ILea  beeo  spoken  of,  it  is  true,  as  5S'  nortb,  but  the 
iutentioa  was  lo  make  tlie  soutlieni  poiut  uf  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
Ihe  sinning  point  of  Itie  boaniJary.  Thia  was  thouglil  to  be  on  thi> 
line  of  50" ;  and  54^  40'  was  merely  the  correction  of  tbia  euppositlon, 
wLich  wiiB  recognized'aa  erroneous. 

'"And  (his  is  llie  end  of  that  great  linei  all  gone — raniabed — 
evaporated  into  tbin  air — and  tiie  place  where  it  was  not  to  be  t'onnd. 
Oh !  mimnlain  that  waa  delivered  of  a  luonse,  thy  name  shall  hence- 
^Jttj^e  fifty-four  forty."    Deb.  of  Congr.,  SV.,  p.  S31. 
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denly  became  the  ace  of  trumps.  England  appealed  to 
the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  according  to  which  the 
subjects  of  the  contracting  powers  were  to  have  the  rights 
of  landing  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  "in  places  not 
already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making 
settlements  there."  ^  On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  expression  "  settlements  "  was  not  to 
be  understood  in  its  ordinary  broader  sense,  because  the 
following  articles  were  expressly  inserted  as  limitations  of 
Article  III.;  and  Article  VI.,  permitted  English  subjects 
to  erect  only  "huts  and  other  temporary  buildings"  for 
the  purposes  of  the  fisheries.  Yet  the  argument  evidently 
was  not  tenable,  because  Article  VI.  referred  only  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  South  America.  These  limi- 
tations being  made  with  regard  to  this  latter,  the  conclu- 
sion rather  to  be  drawn  was,  that  they  were  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  other  coasts,  and  that  the  word  "  settle- 
ments "  in  Article  III.  was  tlierefore  to  be  understood  in 
its  ordinary  sense.  It  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  pos- 
sible to  dispute  this  at  all  if,  in  the  debates  of  Parliament 
over  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  the  opposition  had  not 
adopted  the  American  interpretation.^     We  have  here  a 

*  "  It  is  agreed  that  their  respective  subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed 
or  molested,  either  in  navigating  or  carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Seas,  or  in  lauding  on  the  coasts  of  thos^ 
seas,  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  curr^'ing  on 
their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  makini:  scttle- 
nienis  there  {'ptmr  y  former  des  etablis$ements,*)  Martens,  Beceuil  de 
Traitei,  IV.,  p.  4SKJ. 

'  Without  referring  in  a  single  syllable  to  the  fact  that  Article  VI. 
related  only  to  a  part  of  the  South  American  coast,  Fox  said :  "  Our 
right  of  making  settlements  was  not,  as  now,  a  right  to  build  huts,  but 
to  plant  colonies  if  we  thought  proper;  *  *  *  but  after  this  pomp- 
ous  recogniticm  of  right  to  navigation,  fishing  and  commerce,  comes 
another  article,  the  sixth,  which  takes  away  the  right  of  landing,  and 
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■opthy  illustration  of  what  good  weapons  parliament- 
ary oppositions  of^n  put  into  tlie  bands  of  tlie  o]i|wnentB 
of  their  country,  by  pushing  to  an  extreme,  in  the  sup. 
jwsed  interests  of  tbeir  party,  their  criticism  of  the  govem- 
I  ment  action. 

We  need  not  investigate  here  the  question  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  further  assertions  of  the  Americans  that  all 
the  rights  of  England,  under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  Lad 
been  lost,  because  slie  had  founded  no  colonies  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  (1796),  and  because  the  treaty  of  the 
Escurial  had  not  been  put  in  force  again  by  the  peace  of 
Madrid  (1814).  The  question  was  not  to  be  decided  by 
dusty  documents,  whatever  these  might  contain.  The 
decisive  thing  was  that,  as  the  English  commissioners, 
Huskisson  and  Addington,  said  during  the  negotiations  of 
1827,  "  valuable  British  interests  have  grown  up  iu  these 
countries,"*  Wlietber  or  not  this  had  occurred,  as  they 
declai-ed,  under  the  Kootka  Sound  treaty,  was  immaterial. 
The  interests  had  grown  up,  and  this  determined  Eng- 
land's policy.  The  United  States  were  not  in  condition  to 
bally  or  to  buy  her  into  renouncing  her  share  of  power 
upon  the  Columbia,  and  so  she  did  not  renounce  it.     No 


erecting  even  lemporary  liula,  tbr  any  purpose  but  that  of  canring  on 
the  lisliery,  and  amounts  to  a  complete  dereliction  of  all  riglu  to  SRltle 
in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  witli  the  natives.''  Benton, 
'Dii,  and  others  were,  however,  by  no  means  juatifled  in  the  assertion 
that  Pip  had  substantially  recognized  the  jastice  of  this  inierpreta- 
tioD  by  bis  " admisiiioiis."  It  ia  true  he  said;  "Though  whut  thia 
coanlry  had  gained  consisted  not  of  new  rights,  It  certainly  did  of  new 
advEmtagos."  Ibid.,  p.  1002.  But,  according  to  hia  view,  England  had 
nlways  had  the  right,  and  therefore  had  It  still,  to  found  colonize  upon 
Uie  parts  of  the  coast  not  already  occupied.  And  on  this  point  Fos 
natnraily  egteed  with  him.  "Our  right  before  was  to  settle  in  any 
part  of  the  south  or  northwest  coast  of  America  not  fortified  against  db 
by  previous  occupancy." 

•  Deb.  of  Congr-,  XIV.,  p.  654. 
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progress  was  made,  and  it  was  therefore  finally  decided  to 
extend  the  convention  of  October  20,  1818,  indefinitely. 
Both  powers  reserved  the  right  of  giving  notice  of  its 
termination.  Twelve  months  after  such  notice,  it  was  to 
cease.  1 

England  might  rest  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  since 
everything  seemed  to  promise  that  her  actual  position  in 
Oregon  was  too  strong  and  would  become  too  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  United  States  to  admit  of  the  prey  being 
disputed  her  much  longer  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
However  better  the  American  title  might  be,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  the  only  actual  power  in  the  region.  ^ 
A  little  American  settlement  grew  up  first  in  1832,  south 
of  the  Columbia,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wallamette.^ 
Although  it  grew  up  so  slowly  and  was  so  completely  de- 
pendent for  many  years  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
yet  it  at  first  sight  was  evidently  a  germ  with  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  development,  while  the  mighty  English  com- 
pany, upon  somewhat  close  inspection,  appeared  as  an  ex- 
otic growth,  without  a  future.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany was  only  a  trading  association  whose  sole  aim  was 
the  pursuit  of  the  material  interests  of  a  handful  of  capit- 
alists. England  had  not  founded  a  colony  in  Oregon,  but  a 
few  Englishmen  had  constructed  there  a  machine  for  produc- 
ing wealth,  which  was  kept  going  by  its  employees  and  in 
which  Indians  and  Sandwich  Islanders  were  the  main 
wheels.  The  Company  did  not  aim  at  the  development  of 
the  country,  but  its  exploitation.     In  promoting  civiliza- 

»  Aug.  6, 1827.    Stat,  at  L.,  VIII.,  p.  3G0. 

2  Dix  says  that  the  conventioD  of  1818  or  rather  of  1827  "has  in 
reality  been  for  her  [Great  Britain]  an  exclusive  occui)ancy  of  the 
wliole  territory  north  of  the  Columbia."    Speeches,  I.,  p.  50. 

3  Tlie  name  is  written  in  many  different  ways.  It  appears  in  this 
form  in  the  first  memorial  of  the  settlers  to  Congress. 
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tion,  it  labored  only  eo  far  as  the  preservation  of  its  pecu- 
niary interests  made  this  unavoidable.  It'  the  intei-esta  of 
civiliwition  aetually  or  appai-ently  came  into  conflict  with 
these  interests,  they  were  trodden  under  foot,  oi-,  when  this 
did  not  hapjjen,  there  was  complaint  in  England  over  the 
crimiiml  blindness  and  wirelessness  of  the  Company,  i  The 
colony  in  the  Wallamette  valley  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
beginning  of  the  actual  settlement  of  tlie  land.  The  Amer- 
ican settlers  were  not  the  mercenaries  of  foreign  capitalists, 
to  whom  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  land  was  immaterial  so  long 
as  their  money  yielded  a  good  interest.  They  were  pio- 
neers, who  were  hewing  out  a  path  for  civilization  with  full 
manly  purpose,  while  they  built  houses  for  themselves  and 
sought  to  strike  root  with  wife  and  child  in  the  virgin  soil 
which  their  ax  cleared  and  their  plough-share  tore,  in  order 
to  sow  throughout  it  wheat  for  the  nations.  Not  only 
had  they  brought  with  tliem  the  republican  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, sucked  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  the  habits 
of  self-reliance  and  self-rule — ha!)its  which  from  inikncy 
were  part  of  their  very  being— and  their  American  patriot- 
ism, but  they  were  convinced — without  much  enquiry 
about  Drake's  voyages  of  discovery  and  England's  old 
treaties  with  Spain — that  their  feet  stood,  not  on  the  soil 


'  In  tlie  BTticle  already  cited  from  Fisher's  Coltinial  Magazine,  the 
writer  8uy3  in  reference  to  ihe  actilement  on  i.lie  Wiilluinette :  "  By  a 
strange  and  tin  pardonable  oversight  of  tlie  local  officer  of  Ihe  company, 
missionarieB  from  the  United  Stales  were  allowed  to  take  religious 
charge  of  the  poptilulion ;  and  tlteae  artful  men  lost  no  lime  in  inlro- 
duting  snch  a  number  of  their  countryman  as  reduced  the  inHuence 
of  llie  amall  number  of  original  English  settlers  to  complela  inslgnifl- 
cance."  Tlie  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Boy  Company  had  been  guilty  of 
H  grave  violation  of  duty  because  he  hod  not  forbidden  American  mis- 
sionaries lo  exercise  tiieir  high  and  unselfiah  calling  and  ihese  had 
fhown  IhomaelTCS  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  tieciiuse  Ihey  had  drawn 
afler  them  some  of  their  countrymen  as  peaceful  settlers.  Tliis  shows 
bow  Englishmen  were  inclined  to  interpret  the  "joint  occupation." 
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of  a  stranger,  but  on  that  of  home.  Wliat  Dix  gave  expres- 
sion to  in  the  Senate,  they  felt;  however  wide,  however  bare, 
however  wild  the  distances  whicli  stretched  between  them 
and  the  old  home,  yet  they  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
had  first  found  the  "  natural  boundaries  "  of  their  land  and 
they  were  not  inclined  to  let  the  role  of  reluctantly  toler- 
ated intruders  be  forced  upon  them,  because  British  greed 
for  trade  had  planted  a  factory  before  their  doors.  It  might 
be  quite  a  while  before  their  time  came,  but  come  it  must, 
if  England  did  not  transform  the  establishments  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  into  a  colony,  which  should  be 
capable  in  every  respect  of  entering  into  the  competitions 
of  modem  civilized  life.  And  even  if  England  had  wished 
to  make  the  attempt,  could  it  have  succeeded?  Tlie  days 
of  governmental  colony-founding  were  over,  and  to  the  in- 
dividual Englishmen  who  wandered  forth  to  seek  their  for- 
tune somewhere,  many  other  localities  more  full  of  promise 
or  of  sympathy  offered  themselves. 

From  still  another  point  of  view  the  colony  on  the  Wal-. 
lamette  paved  the  way  to  a  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs. 
The  interest  of  the  Federal  government  in  Oregon  necessarily 
became  keener,  and  assumed  a  diflerent  character  when  it  had 
no  longer  to  protect  only  the  interests  of  the  Union  in  a  land 
inhabited  only  by  Indian  tribes,  but  had  only  to  fulfill  duties 
to  its  own  citizens,  who  had  settled  there.  In  1836,  Jack- 
son entrusted  Slocum  with  a  more  thorough  examination 
of  the  still  almost  wholly  unknown  land.  Slocum  showed 
its  great  worth  in  a  convincing  manner  in  a  detailed  report, 
which  he  laid  before  Congress,  December  18,  1837.  In 
that  body,  Linn  of  Missouri,  had  taken  up  Floyd's  task. 
February  7,  1838,  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
organize  Oregon  as  a  territory,  and  to  establish  on  the 
Columbia  a  fort  and  a  custom  house.  Tlie  Senate  referred 
the  matter  to  a  special  committee  after  Buchanan  had  fur- 
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ther  jKiinted  out  that  it  did  not  any  longer  admit  of  delay, 
;ince  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  building  forts, 
stripping  the  land  of  timber,  and  bringing  the  Indians 
under  its  authority.*  June  6,  Linn  submitted  in  the  namf 
of  the  committee,  an  exbanative  report'  wbicb  closed  with 
the  wish  that  the  President  might  bring  to  an  issue  the 
controversy  over  the  great  territory,  the  loss  of  which 
threatened  tlie  Union.  The  report  was  accompanied  by  a 
hill  which  authorized  the  President  to  use  the  army  and 
navy  to  protect  the  American  settlers  and  their  property. 
January  28,  1839,  he  laid  before  the  Senate,  a  petition  of 
the  settlers  on  the  "Wallamette,  dated  March  16,  1838,  in 
which  the  government  was  besought  to  take  "formal  and 
speedy  possession"  of  the  territory,"  Shortly  before  this. 
Gushing,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
had  submitted  to  the  House  a  report  upon  Oregon,  and  hod 
introduced  a  bill  of  tlie  same  import  as  Linn's,* 

Congress  was  not  yet  to  be  persuaded  to  do  more  tftfin 
appoint  comratltees,  and  receive  their  reports.  But 
the  friends  of  a  policy  of  action  were  never  weary  of 
bringing  the  question  again  before  it.  And  they  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  abate  one  jot  in  their  demands  on 
account  of  their  many  failures,  but  even  proclaimed  more 
loudly  the  "unquestionable"  right  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  demanded  more  energetically  that  notice  be  given 
iif  tlie    termination   of  the    convention   of   1818-1827.'' 


'  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XIII..  pp.  023,  623. 

•  Niles'  Reg.,  I,V..  pp.  13B-143, 

•  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XIII..  pp.  135,  ns. 

•  Janaar;  4,  183B,  Nilcs'  Reg.,  LV..  pp.  130-143. 

'  is  early  aa  December  2D,  1820,  Linn  moveil  the  following  rpso. 

"Setohrd,  That  it  U  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  thiit  Ihe  title  of 
the  United  States  to  tbe  Territory  of  Oregon  is  indisputable,  and  never 
win  be  abandoned. 

wi.  That  tlie  President  of  tbe  United  Slates  be  requested  lo 
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Tlie  settlers  reinforced  these  exertions  by  a  new  petition, 
which  prayed  for  the  organization  of  a  formal  territorial 
government.  1  More  impression  was  perhaps  produced  by 
Linn's  announcement  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
was  beginning  to  import  regular  settlers,  especially  herds- 
men. ^  At  any  rate,  a  step  forward  had  been  taken. 
While  Floyd's  recommendations  had  scarcely  been  thought 
worth  opposing  at  lirst,  the  majority  now  excused  their 
inactivity  by  the  i)lea  that  it  was  inopportune  to  engage 
in  this  controversy  while  negotiations  were  still  pending 
with  England  in  regard  to  the  northeastern  boundary. 

When  this  matter  had  come  to  a  happy  issue,  both  pow- 
ers made  known  their  inclination  to  try  now  to  solve  the 
Oregon  problem.*  It  was  Tyler's  wish  to  send  a  sj^ecial 
ambassador  to  England  to  bring  to  an  issue  all  still  unset- 
tled controversies,  and  Webster  surmised  that  this  mission 
was  to  be  offered  him.*  The  wish  did  not  come  to 
fulfillment,  for  the  English  cabinet  received  the  first  in- 
formal announcement  of  it  very  coolly.  Yet  Tyler  would 
probably  not  have  let  it  drop  immediately,  if  the  debates 

give  DOtice  to  the  British  Government  that  the  conventions  of  1818 
and  1827  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  cease  in  twelve  months  after  such  notifica- 
tion."   Deb.  of  Congr.,  XIV.,  p.  18. 

>  Senate  Doc,  26th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  514, 1840. 

•  January  8,  1841,  Deb.  of  Congr.,  14,  p.  203.  In  any  event,  he  had 
justly  recognized  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the  conventions  held  good, 
the  decision  of  the  question  depended  upon  which  nation  supplied  the 
greater  number  of  settlers.  This  is  apparent,  because  he  had  already 
proposed  in  his  resolutions  to  give  650  acres  of  land  to  every  white  male 
inhabitant  who  would  cultivate  them  for  five  successive  years. 

3  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  Nov.  28,  1842.  Webster's  Priv. 
Corresp.,  II.,  p.  153.  Curtis,  Life  of  D.  Webster,  II.,  p.  173,  dates  the 
letter  Nov.  25th. 

*  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  January  29, 1843.  Curtis,  Life  of  D. 
Webster,  II.,  p.  176.    This  letter  is  not  in  the  Priv.  Corresp. 
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CimgpesB  over  the  Oregon  question  had  not  again  ran 
tiiroiigli  their  course  without  reeulfcs, 

"Webster  could  not  be  surimBed  at  this,  for  he  thought. 
lh.it  the  zeal  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  action  was  an 
affcctJitioTi,  iiiasimich  as  tbey  were  concerned,  not  so  niueli 
ivith  Oregon  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  with  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion us  a  means  to  other  ends,*  It  is  certainly  very  pos- 
sible that  at  least  one  party  tu  the  controversy  was  pursuing 
secondary  aims.  But  if  Webster  himself,  in  consequence 
of  the  attacks  to  which  lie  was  exposed  on  account  of  the 
Asliburton  treaty,  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  strife,  yet 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  Senate  must  have  con- 
vinced him  that  a  great  majority  of  that  body  in  all  hon- 
esty ascribed  to  Oregon  a  much  greater  importance  than 
he  did.  Most  of  the  speakers  against  Linn's  bill  declared 
themselves  fully  in  accord  with  its  aims,  and  based  their 
opposition  to  it  only  upon  this:  that  the  bill  sought  to 
allure  settlers  by  its  promises  of  land  grants,  a  provision 
which,  ill  their  view,  exceeded  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
United    States   by  the   convention   of    1818-1827.     The 

•  "Thia  new  ontbrenk  of  interest  antl  leol  for  Oregon  has  Its  origin 
in  motives  and  objects  this  side  ILe  Rochy  Mounlains.  The  truth  h. 
there  are  lovers  of  agiUlion ;  and  when  most  topics  of  diHpnte  are  sel 
tied,  those  wliich  remitiD  ore  fallen  on  Willi  new  e&rnestncsB  and 
a»idily.  We  feel  the  importance  of  settling  Uiis  queslion  if  we  can, 
bntwe  fear  embarrtissinents  nnd  difficulties.  Not,  perhaps,  so  much 
from  the  sahject  itself  as  from  the  purpoaea  of  men  and  of  parlies 
connected  wltli  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  dislinguiehod  himself  by  his  aupporl 
of  the  late  treaty  [with  England],  You  know  his  posillon  liefore  rhe 
country  in  regard  lo  the  approaching  election  of  President.  Mr.  Hen- 
ton,  as  leader  of  the  Tan  Buren  party,  or  at  least  of  Iho  more  violonl 
pari  of  it,  is  disposed  to  make  war  upon  everything  which  Mr.  Cnl 
houn  supporU,  and  seems  much  inclined  at  present  In  get  up  an  anti 
English  feeling  whenever  flnd  wherever  poaaihle.  You  have  read  hie 
speech  on  Ihe  Irewiy,  wrillen,  as  is  said,  after  the  udjournnient  of  thf 
Senate.  In  the  spirit  of  hla  speech  he  fell  upon  Oregon."  Ibid,.  II.. 
p.  175. 
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party  of  action,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  saw  in  this 
very  provision,  the  soul  of  the  bill.*  Despite  the  una- 
nimity of  opinion  on  the  general  aim,  an  agreement  was 
therefore  impossible,  for  one  side  saw  in  this  clause  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  and  the  other  considered  Jhe  bill  use- 
less without  it.* 

Calhoun,  in  addition  to  the  alleged  treaty  violation  in- 
volved, suggested  a  point  of  policy.  If  the  matter  was 
pushed  to  a  breach  now,  the  loss  of  the  territory  by  the 
United  States  would  be  unavoidable,  for  England  could 
transfer  her  victorious  troops  from  China  to  Oregon  in  six 
weeks,  but  the  American  forces  would  have  to  march  for  six 
months,  if  indeed  the  possibility  of  leading  an  army  through 
the  unexplored  wilderness  were  admitted.  The  United 
States  should  therefore  pursue  a  policy  of  "  wise  and  masterly 
inactivity.''*  And  if  they  did  this,  then  their  final  pos- 
session of  the  territory  would  be  as  certain  as  the  loss  ot 
it  now;  for  the  tide  of  jwpulation,  rolling  restlessly  and 
swiftly  towards  the  west,  would  soon  make  the  gap  be- 
tween Oregon  and  the  States  so  narrow  that  all  the  efforts 
of  England  could  not  overcome  the  advantage  of  |X)sition 
of  the  United  States. 

'  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  said :  "  He  looked  upoD  this  as  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  bill.  Strike  out  this  provision,  and  you  would  have  no 
wttlers  there;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  country  would  remain  in  the 
liossession  of  the  British  henceforth  and  forever."  Deb.  of  Congr., 
XIV.,  p.  650. 

'  Contrary  to  Webster's  expectation,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate Feburary  3,  1843,  by  24  to  22  votes.  Deb.  of  Congr.,  14,  p.  689.  In 
the  House,  on  the  contrary,  Adams,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  reported  it,  February  16,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  should  not  be  passed.  Ibid.,  14,  p.  700.  Palmerston  declared^ 
March  21,  1843,  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "It  is  possible  that  the 
bill  may  not  pass,  but  if  it  did  pass,  and  become  a  law,  and  was  acted 
on,  it  would  be  a  declaration  of  war."  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted 
that  Palmerston  was  not  in  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  opposition. 

•  Calhoun's  Works,  IV.,  p.  245. 
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n  the  first  part  of  tliis  argument,  McDiifiie,  ('alhoun's 
uolleague,  said  a  loud  yes  and  amen,  but  Hie  second  part 
Heemed  to  liim  foolish,  and  full  of  danger  for  the  future. 
If  the  Kocky  Mountains  could  have  been  swept  out  of  the 
way  by  an  expenditure  of  five  dollars,  he  declared  that  he 
wonld  not  appropriate  that  sum  for  such  a  purpose,  for 
only  evil  could  arise  from  the  unbridled  rush  of  the  people 
into  the  wildemcBs:  such  a  dispersing  of  the  population 
over  boundless  tracts  of  land  would  inevitably  lead  to  semi- 
barbarism.  Nature  had  happily  provided  that  the  tree 
should  not  grow  into  the  heavens:  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  an  insurmountable  boundary  line,  and  it  was  simply 
ludicrous  to  think  that  Oregon  could  ever  be  a  state  of  the 
Union.  The  clear-sighted  Carolinian  treated  as  an  ab- 
surdity Woodbury's  remark  that,  since  the  employment  of 
steam  2)ower,  distances  would  have  to  be  measured  with  such 
H  measure  that  a  sufficiently  close  union  of  Oregon  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a 
chimera  not  to  be  realized.  The  capacity  of  expansion  of 
the  representative  system  was  enormous,  be  said,  but  this 
dream  went  far  beyond  it,  and  how  steam  should  bring  tn 
)>as8  what  the  representative  system  could  not  accomplish, 
was  incomprehensiljle. 

Webster  seems  to  have  occupied  a  position  midway  be- 
tween the  two  CaroliniaoB.  He  was  evidently  much  more 
imjiressed  with  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  question  than 
with  its  importance.  He  speaks  almost  slightingly  of  the 
territory  in  his  letter  of  November  28  (25)  to  Everett,' 
and,  it  is  said,  that  be  was  actually  ready  to  give  up  Ore- 

>  "  I  dcnibt  wli(?th@r  she  [England]  can  contemplate  an;  onnsider- 
nble  colouizalion  in  those  regions.  1  doubt  exceedingly  vliellier  il  be 
an  inviting  coonrry  fur  agrictillural  aetllers.  At  present  Ibere  are  not 
above  seven  hundred  while  pereonB  on  the  whole  territory,  lioth  sideh 
the  river  liy>m  California  to  laiiiude  flfty-four,  and  about  iwecly  ihoii- 
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gon,  if  England  would,  in  consideration  therefor,  show  an 
inclination  to  make  concessions  in  the  settling  of  the 
boundary  of  Maine,  and  the  question  of  the  cod  fisheries; 
but  that  Wliitman,  the  missionary,  succeeded  in  preventing 
Tyler's  concurrence  in  this  plan  by  promising  to  lead  a 
caravan  overland  to  Oregon.  ^ 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  story  can  probably 
never  be  authentically  determined.  This,  however,  is 
sure,  that  the  discovery  of  a  convenient  pass  over  the 
Kocky  Mountains  by  John  C.  Fremont, ^  and  the  bold  and 
successful  journey  of  a  caravan  of  two  hundred  .wagons 
under  Wliitman's  leadership,  from  Missouri  to  Oregon,' 
made  a  very  deep  impression;*  nay,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  decided  the  question.  It  was  now  demonstrated  ad 
oculoa  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  no  means  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  dreams  the  thought  of  a  direct  alliance  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  continent;  and  soon 
sober,  practical  men,  without  asking  advice  of  McDuflie, 
began  with  great  earnestness  to  pursue  t)ie  plan  of  bring- 

>  W.  H.  Gray,  A  History  of  Oregon,  1702-1849,  p.  290,  Seqq. 

•  See  FremoDt's  description  of  it.    Niles'  Keg.,  LXV.,  pp.  138, 139. 

•  A  few  wagons  had  already  made  Ihe  journey  in  18J30  and  1841, 
but  Simpson,  the  governor  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Comi)any,  tliought 
that  the  interests  of  England  demanded  that  he  should  deny  the  fact. 
Gray,  loc.  cit,  p.  310. 

•  "To  this  great  increase  of  population,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  may  be  added  the  increased  facility  of  reaching  the 
Oregon  territory,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable 
pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  head  of  the  La  Plalte.  These 
joint  causes  have  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  current  of  our  popula- 
tion towards  the  territory,  and  an  emigration  estimated  at  not  less  than 
one  thousand  during  the  last,  and  fifteen  hundred  the  present  year,  lias 
flowed  into  it  The  current  thus  commenced,  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  flow  with  increased  volume  hereafter.  There  can,  then,  be  no 
doubt  now  *  ♦  *  that  the  whole  region  drained  by  it  [the  Col  urn- 
bii]  is  destined  to  be  peopled  by  us."  Calhoun  to  Pakenham,  Sept. 
13, 1844.    Calhoun»8  Work,  V.,  pp.  439,  440. 
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ing  them  \>y  steam  much  nearer  together  tlian  Boston  and 
Charleston  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. At  the  beginning  of  1S45,  Asa  Whitney,  a  mer- 
chant jest  returned  from  China,  laid  before  Congress  tlie 
project  of  a  railroad  to  Oregon,  and  the  petition  for  the  do- 
nation of  lands  to  it  along  its  right  of  way,  auj^gested  the 
means  by  which  the  accomplishment  of  this  gigantic 
work  was  to  be  made  possible  in  the  future.  No  Ameri- 
can statesman,  not  bent  on  political  suicide,  could  venture 
liny  longer  to  lut  go  that  part  of  Oregon  to  whicli  the 
United  States  had  unquestionably  better  claims  than  Eng- 
land. The  time  had  come  when  thoughtful  men  had  to  put 
forth  their  whole  energy  to  re&train  public  opinion  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  content  itself  even  with  tliis.  Up  to 
this  time  a  grouping  of  opinion  by  geographical  lines  had 
been  scarcely  noticeable,  and  sober  reflection  had  never  let 
go  the  rudder:  but  now  the  west  thrust  itself  impetuously 
to  the  front,  acted  as  if  it  had  an  especial  call  to  protect 
the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  Union  on  this  point, 
apjiealed  to  passion  instead  of  reason,  and  gave  out  the 
watchword:  "everything  or  nothing."' 

Allen,  of  Ohio,  opened  the  ball  in  the  Senate,  December 
28, 184y,  with  a  motion  to  request  the  President  to  submit 
Uio  instructions  on  the  Oregon  question,  sent  since  March 
4,  1841.  to  the  American  ambassador  in  London,  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  governments  about  it.*  January 
d,  1844.  Seniple,  of  Ulinois,  followed  this  up  with  a  motion 
To  reqnest  tlie  President  to  give  notice  of  the  termination 
of  the   convention   of  1818-1827.^    Semple's   resolution 

'  Atchison,  of  MisBOiiri.  said  in  the  Senale  that  he  had  "  an  abiding 
relinnce  upon  the  deep  aeusc  of  nalional  hocor.  nnd  that  (he  people  of 
the  tJniled  Siniea  would  not  yield  nn  inch  of  this  lerriiorp,  but  would 
sooner  sink  the  whole  togethef."    Nilea'  lieg.,  LXVI.,  p.  13. 

*  Ibid.,  LXV.,  p.  273. 
^^^bld.,  LXV.,  p.  314. 
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was  only  an  anticipation  of  the  result  to  which  Allen's  re- 
solution was  to  lead.  There  was  a  wide-spread  rumor  that 
the  negotiations  had  been  resumed  in  London,  and  Allen 
was  out-spoken  in  saying  that  his  motion  was  intended  to 
secure  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  country  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  The  history  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  showed, 
he  said,  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  wait  in  silence  until 
the  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  conclusion.  ^  As  the 
Senate  had  then  been  compelled  to  agree  to  the  shameful 
surrender  of  part  of  Maine  to  England,  by  the  argument 
that  the  country  was  already  compromised,  and  that  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be  no  worse  than  its  rejec- 
tion, it  would  be  the  same  now.  They  had,  therefore, 
best  enter  on  no  negotiations  at  all.  For  if  negotiations 
were  begun,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  England  might  really  have  a  claim  to  part  of 
the  region,  but  the  West,  whose  voice  began  to  be  audible, 
was  determined  not  to  sacrifice  an  inch  of  Oregon.*     The 


'  "The  late  British  treaty  should  admonish  us,  sir,  that  the  Senate 
should  act  in  time,  and  interfere  while  negotiations  are  pending.  The 
Mmpendiug  calamity  must  be  arretted  in  time." 

2  *'The  Senate  could  not  permit  a  treaty  for  a  surrender  of  territory 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  President  without  their  knowledge,  because 
they,  as  well  as  the  President,  were  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
country.  To  submit  this  matter  of  our  possession  of  Oregon  to  a  nego- 
tiation would  imply  that  there  must  be  some  color  of  right  to  the  Brit- 
ish claim,  or  some  ambiguity  in  our  own  claim.  Why  else  should  it 
be  open  to  controversy?  We  lost  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Maine  the 
moment  we  yielded  to  negotiation,  though  we  had  unanimously  de- 
clared that  it  belonged  of  right  to  us.  We  agreed  to  negotiate,  and 
then  it  became  necessary  that  somebody  should  pay  the  cost  of  a  nego- 
tiation,  and  so  they  split  the  country  in  dispute  between  the  two  par- 
ties. It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  West — the  great  West, 
whose  voice  was  beginning  to  be  heard  since  the  census  of  1840 — that 
this  territory  of  Oregon  belonged  exclusively  to  the  United  States  and 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  us.    There  was  no  party  there  in  regard  to 
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teful  way  in  whicli  the  Ashburton  treaty  wae  constantly 
Jrapged  into  the  debate  showed  that  now,  at  any  rate,  the 
liery  zeal  displayed  sprang  in  part  from  party  interests 
whicli  had  no  kind  of  actual  connection  with  the  Oregon 
Cfiiegtion.  Thus  some  Democratic  politicians  of  the 
E^ast,  Buchanan,  for  instance,  spoke  in  as  haughty  and  de- 
fiant tones  OB  their  Western  colleagues.  The  most  unpleas- 
ant point  about  these  speeches  was  not  so  mucli  tlie  pea- 
cock display  and  stilted  phrases  of  a  somewhat  too  solf- 
confident  and  self-pleased  Americanism,  hut  the  white 
heat  of  the  patriotism  shown;  for  the  smoky  cloud  which 
overhung  them  was  nnrpieationably  caused  by  the  fire  of 
demagogism.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  objected  that  Allen's  reso- 
lution was  intended  "  to  democratize  the  country."!  Ben- 
ton took  up  arms  against  this  suggestion,  fervently,  and 
asserted  that  the  passage  of  the  resolution  would  simply 
restore  tho  practice  of  the  good  old  times  of  Washington; 
then  the  Executive  had  obtained  the  views  of  the  Senate 
before  closing  important  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  while 
DOW  it  held  whispered  consultations  with  a  few  Senators 
in  comers  and  by-ways.  This  protest,  however,  did  not 
reach  the  core  of  Archer's  complaint.  Whether  the  Presi- 
dent obtained  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  which 
the  Constitution  made  necessary,  before,  during  or  after 
any  negotiation,  was  a  question  of  comparatively  small 
eigniticance,  which  was  to  bo  decided  by  considerations  of 
expediency,  and  might  therefore,  perhaps,  be  decided   in 

this  qneslion.  It  was  Iho  opinion  of  hII — and  there  wiia  no  differfnct! 
OD  llie  bubject — tbiil  not  a  foot  of  land  on  iJiia  coDlioeat  ought  evoT  to 
be  surrendered  by  us.  •  •  *  Mr.  AUeB  was  opposed  to  ever  allow- 
ing our  right  lo  our  own  territory  to  bo  Ihe  subject  matter  of  any  ne- 
gotiation."   Ibid.,  pp.  814,  815, 
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different  ways  under  different  circumstances.  In  any 
event,  the  Constitution  did  not  in  this  particuhir  bind  the 
President  to  any  fixed  course  of  action, ^  and  it  did  not  grant 
the  Senate  the  right  of  tlirusti ng  its  advice  upon  him  un- 
asked. It  is  his  part  to  take  tlie  initiative,  for  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  conferred  not  upon  the  Senate  but  upon 
him,  although  it  cannot  to  be  fully  carried  out  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senate,  and  communication  with  other 
powers  and  the  Union  can  be  carried  on  only  through 
him. 3  The  time  when  the  constitutional  cooi)cration  of 
the  Senate  shall  begin  is  therefore  also  left  to  his  judg- 
ment. Early  in  the  day,  the  Federalist  showed  that  the 
national  interests  would  be  endangcd  if  this  cooperation 
began  too  soon.*  The  Senate  itself  had  ever  recognized 
this,  for  it  was  always  accustomed  to  insert  in  its  requests 
for  the  communication,  of  correspondence  with  foreign 
powers  the  clause:  "Unless  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent it  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest;"  and  it  will  not 
be  asserted  that  the  Senate  ought  to  give  its  judgment 
upon  a  treaty  before  the  proper  material  for  framing  a 
judgment  has  been  laid  before  it.  Even  Allen's  resolution 
contained  this  clause.  Its  passage  would,  thcn^fore,  have 
been  no  formal  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
President.  He  could  refuse  to  submit  the  instructions 
and  the  correspondence,  and  with  this  the  resolution  and 
all  its  legitimate  results  would  have  been  dis])osed  of. 
Yet  Archer's  complaint  was  justified,  for  the  spirit  of  the 

"  Executive  Journal,  Aug.  It,  1790,  pp.  CO,  01. 

•  "As  the  executive  bead  of  the  nation,  tlie  President  is  made  the 
only  legitimate  organ  of  the  General  Government  to  ()i)en  and  carry  on 
correspondence  or  negotiations  with  foreign  nations  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country  or  its  citizens."  Durand  v.  IloUins, 
Bliitch.  Rep.,  IV.,  p.  451.    Bump,  Notes  of  Coublituiioual  Dejisions,  p. 

«5r). 

•  No.  LXIII,  Dawson's  edition,  p.  449 
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(leliite  involved  a  new  revision  of  the  Constitution  after 
the  "demos  krateo  principle."  Tlio  mover  of  the  motion 
and  his  asaociates  not  only  passed  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion in  H  mfttter  with  regard  to  which  they  expected  to  be 
informed  only  as  a  result  of  the  motion,  but  thej  raised 
the  Bhai'))est  complaints  agiiinst  the  President's  exercise  of 
bis  constitutional  powers  in  this  case  at  all.  Yet,  apart 
from  this,  the  objection,  in  the  light  of  the  whole  previous 
historyof  the  question,  was  simply  monstrous  in  its  absurd- 
ity. The  significance  of  the  whole  proceeding  lay  not  at 
all  in  liny  danger  that  the  extremists  might  force  through 
their  policy,  but  precisely  in  the  "democratizing"  which 
Archer  censured,  ivnd  of  which  they  were  guilty. 

The  Constitution  had  made  the  Senate  the  advisory 
council  of  the  President,  and  tlie  federalist  had  based  this 
choice  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  longer  official  term  of 
tJie  Senators  would  ensure  greater  familijirity  with  the 
matter:!  concerned,  and  that  the  secrecy  of  the  negotiations 
would  be  better  kept  than  in  the  Ilouse,  which  was  more 
numerous  and  more  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  day. 
The  Senate  recognized  the  imjiortance  of  the  second  reason 
by  ftlwHys  holding  its  so-called  executive  sessions  with 
closed  doors;  and,  although  the  ultra- Democratic  doctrin- 
arianism  had  at  fii-st  taken  some  exception  to  this,  its  ob- 
jection had  long  ago  been  hushed.  But  now,  without  any 
need,  and,  indeed,  without  any  escnse,  a  question  of  for- 
eign politics,  which  might  readily  conjure  up  a  fearful  war, 
was  discussed  before  crowded  galleries  with  reckless  and 
unrestrained  passion.  Certainly  Kives  was  right  when  he 
said  that  it  was  an  unprecedented  proceeding  thus  to  spread 
all  one's  cards  before  one's  adversary.*     But  this  was  the 

■  "TLls  w»s  not  the  lime.  Qor  was  this  Itie  forum.  Tor  such  dlscua- 
sion.    It  lind  a|>peured  lo  him  from  ibe  beginiiiDg  tbal  Ihe  whole  de- 
e  tiad  been  eminenllf  inopportune,  InuppropriaLe  and  imprudcDt; 
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least  objection.  It  was  a  much  more  important  fact  that 
the  debate,  whether  this  or  that  individual  participant  so 
intended  or  not,  was  an  appeal  to  the  multitude.  The 
eminently  conservative  character  of  the  Constitution,  at 
bottom,  has  nowhere  found  distincter  expression  than  in 
regard  to  the  treaty-making  power.  It  had. done  all  that 
was  possible  to  protect  the  people  from  the  control  of  high 
political  questions  by  an  adventurous  spirit.  And  now 
such  questions  were  pulled  out  into  the  market  place  by 
Senators  and  discussed  with  arguments  which  take  on  the 
public  square.  These  men  are  not  be  blamed  if  the  Ore- 
gon question  was  not  solved  after  the  fashion  in  the  market 
place.  And  although,  finally,  statesmanlike  reflection 
bore  away  the  victory  over  the  clenched  fist  of  passion,  yet 
the  demagogues  had  caused  sufficient  mischief  to  be  able 
to  say  that  they  had  not  strained  their  lungs  in  vain.  He 
who  plays  with  knives  must  expect  sometimes  to  take  hold 
by  the  blade  instead  of  the  handle.  If  the  "sovereign 
people"  should  once  acquire  a  taste  for  deciding  important 
questions  of  foreign  policy  by  its  outcry,  this  taste  could 
easily  be  turned  to  account  in  other  ways. 

Allen's  and  Semple's  resolutions  had  no  immediate 
results.  Allen's  motion  was  rendered  practically  purpose- 
less by  Archer's  announcement  that  no  negotiations  were 

and  such  as  was  wboHy  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  any  civil- 
ized  government  on  earth.  What  a  spectacle  had  this  chamber  ex- 
hibited for  weeks  past!  Had  not  the  members  of  this  body  assumed 
to  negotiate  between  this  Government  and  foreign  powers?  Had  they 
not  presented  the  novel  sight  of  fifty-two  plenipotentiaries  discussing 
delicate  questions  of  diplomacy  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
world  ?  While,  all  the  while,  the  British  ambassador  sat  snugly  in  his 
cabinet,  and  read  and  contemplated  all  their  arrangements  and 
opinions,  and  cautiously  guarded  his  own.  It  was  &  v«ry  unequal 
game,  and  such  us  iievei*  had  been  played  before  in  iha  rtiplom»itic  liis- 
tory  of  the  world."     NiloA*  Uog.,  LXVI.,  p.  nO 
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beiDg  carried  on  at  London  and,  on.  the  21st  of  March, 
Semple'e  resolution  was  defeated  by  28  to  18  votes. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  had  been  again  resumed  at 
Washington.  Packenham's  first  suggestion  to  this  end  had 
been  without  residt,  on  account  of  Upshur's  sudden  death. 
They  were  begun  in  July,  Packenham  and  Calhoun  again 
recited  everything  which  could  be  said  for  the  claims  of 
their  respective  countries.  There  was  nothing  new  to 
l)ring  i'orward  and  the  old  naturally  made  no  deeper  im- 
pression now  than  before.  The  trouble  might  have  been 
spared.  For  either  to  argne  the  other  out  of  tlie  staud- 
]xiint  once  adopted,  was  and  continued  to  be  imiKJssible. 
But  neither  side  wished  the  continuance  of  the  status  quo, 
and  still  less  waseither  cliarmed  with  tlie  idea  of  making  war 
for  the  Bake  of  Oregon.  In  some  way  or  otlier,  a  settlement 
had  to  be  reached.  The  difficulty  not  to  be  overcome  was 
now,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  England's  refusal  to  Burrenda- 
her  joint  ownerehipon  the  Columbia. ^  But  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  would  voluntarily  accept  the  river  ua  a 
boundary  had  finally  to  be  given  up.  Kngland  resolved, 
therefore,  to  propose  the  only  method  vhich  still  offered 
her  &  chance  of  obtaining,  in  a  friendly  way,  tlie  exclusive 
poesesBion  of  the  region  to  the  right  hank  of  the  river. 
January  15,  18i5,  Packenham  informed  Calhoun  that  he 
was  authoriz«I,  in  order  to  hasten  matters,  to  propose  a  de- 
cision by  arbitration,  January  21,  Calboun  declined  tlie 
proposition,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  with  tiie  remark 
tliat  it  did  not  Beeiii  advisable  to  seek  a  new  way  as  long  as 
there  could  be  any  hope  of  reaching  the  goal  by  the  path 
already  entered  upon,* 

Tliis  was  the  condition    of  affairs  when   Polk   entered 

'  Tlie  United  Slates  lind  alrendy  tleclnrefl  thenisetvea  ]ire[)nred  lo 
guoDDUoe  lier  ft-Re  imasni^e  of  uliljis  upon  the  river, 

'  Ben.  Doc.,  2l)lli  Cong.,  la.  Besaion.  1843-40.  V.il,  I.,  Hn,  I,,  p,  1(IS. 
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oflSce.  England  might  therefore  fairly  be  surprised  that 
the  first  word  of  the  new  President  seemed  to  draw  aheavv 
line  through  all  negotiations;  for  why  should  she  negotiate, 
if  the  minimum  of  the  American  demands  was  the  sur- 
render  of  all  her  claims?  For  thus  was  the  declaration 
made  in  the  inaugural  address  generally  understood  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  4, 1845,  his 
firm  confidence  that  the  question  would  be  peaceably  settled.  * 
It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  in  saying  so  he  was  not 
thinking  of  a  surrender  of  all  Oregon.  He  may  have  be- 
lieved that  the  President  upon  closer  consideration  would 
think  of  some  better  plan,  or  he  may  have  expected  that 
the  majority  of  Congress  and  of  the  people  would  disavow 
him.  There  was  still  a  third  chance  for  the  realization  of 
his  hope.  Perhaps  Polk  only  wished  to  direct  all  eyes  to 
the  mighty  fist  which  he  shook  towards  the  east,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  fetch  a  blow  in  the  west,  unobserved.  This 
feint  was  indeed  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  politics, 
and  it  needed  neither  an  unwonted  sharpsightedness  nor 
an  exaggerated  distrust,  in  order  to  be  led,  by  the  history 
of  the  Texas  question,  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  not 
beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  such  thoughts  were 
harbored  in  the  White  House. 

>  "My  lords,  from  what  I  have  said,  your  lordships  will  perceive  an 
earnest  of  the  spirit  of  peace  wliich  shall  pervade  this  matter,  if  I  con- 
tinue to  conduct  this  negotiation;  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  at  this  day  any  civilized  government  would  desire  to  see  any  other 
course  pursued;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  and  fully  believe  that  we  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  this  important  question  hrouglit  to  a  satis- 
factory and  umicable  conclusion.''    Nilcin'  Hog.,  LXVIII.,  pp.  113, 114. 
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yler's  adherents,  among  the  politicians  as  among  the 
people,  were  bo  few  in  number,  that  the  late  "  accidental 
president"  eonld  be  safely  ill-treated  in  every  way,  and 
to  any  extent,  Kot  only  the  Wliigs,  whose  wny  he  Lad 
oroGsed,  but  also  the  Democrats  to  whom  he  had  done  bo 
many  and  great  favors,  nsed  him  as  a  scape-goat,  upon 
whom  everything  which  they  wished  to  let  slip  I'l-om  their 
own  shoulders,  might  safely  t>e  laid.  Tims  he  had  to  bear 
the  whole  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  Texas  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Union,  upon  the  basis  of  the  "joint  reso- 
lution," and  not  by  moans  of  a  treaty,  as  the  little  group 
of  Senators  who  decided  the  result  had  wished,  and  had 
regarded  as  promised.  From  the  premise  that  Tyler  had 
usurped  the  power  of  decision,  with  wliich  Congress  in- 
tended to  trnst  his  successor,'  it  was  argued  that  Polk  had 
had  no  choice,  and  it  was  further  suggested,  or  indeed, 
directly  asserted,  that  Po!k  would  have  invited  Texas  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  annexation  if,  Tyler 
bad  not  tied  Lib  liauds. 


'  Tbe  Globe  wrole:  "To  the  chief  magistrate  clioaen  by  thepenple 
with  an  especial  eye  to  this  quesiiun,  alone,  It  is  notorious  the  Ji^re- 
rioD  conllded  in  Itie  act  of  Congrens  was  intended  Ut  apply.  It  is  clear 
thai  KB  Mr.  Tylor  began  Ilia  preajdential  career  in  virtue  of  an  aecldenl, 
ihai  be  meant  lo  take  ilio  benefit  of  the  whole  chapter  of  atcidenta,  to 
blend  himself  with  results  having  their  origin  In  the  counsels  of  Geo- 
erals  Jacksoii  and  Honaion,  and  which  his  inauspicious  management 
n  far  marred  in  their  progress."    Niles'  Beg.,  LXVIII.,  p.  16. 
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In  all  this  only  one  thing  was  true,  and  that  was  that 
Tyler  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  Polk  expressly 
declared,  in  his  first  annual  message,  that  he  had  approved 
Tyler's  choice,*  and  it  appears  from  Buchanan's  instructions 
of  March  10,  1845,^  to  Donelson,  the  charge  cP affaires^ 
that  his  reasons  for  this  resolve  were  the  same  as  those 
which  actuated  Tyler.  According  to  his  own  testimony, 
therefore,  Polk  is  just  as  responsible  as  Tyler  for  the  choice 
of  a  method  of  annexation,  which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  first  jurists  in  the  country,  of  a  large  minority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  the  Senate,  was  unconstitutional.  And  this  re- 
sponsibility was  the  greater  because  Congress,  despite  the 
"joint  resolution,"  had  not  intended  to  leave  a  choice  open  to 
either  Polk  or  Tyler;  for  that  resolution  had,  as  we  know, 
received  a  majority  in  the  Senate  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  President  would  waive  the  liberty  of  decision  it  secured 
him,  and  would  endeavor  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with 
Texas,  and  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  constitutional 
approval.  But  in  the  case  of  Polk,  this  supposition  was 
much  better  grounded  than  it  had  been  in  regard  to  the 
much-reviled  Tyler.  Polk  was  guilty,  not  only  of  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  but  of  breaking  a  formal  promise 
as  well.  A  letter  of  Francis  P.  Blair  to  Senator  Tappan, 
of  Ohio,  dated  July  7,  1848,  and  a  letter  of  Tappan  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post^  dated  July  21,  1848,  exposed 
the  President's  guilt.  Both  declared,  and  called  many  other 
]>er8on8  of  equal  weight  to  witness,  that  Polk  had  definitely 
promised  to  try  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  when  he  was  informed 

>  "  This  election  I  approved,  and  accordingly  the  charg(5  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States  in  Texas,  under  instructions  of  the  tenth  of  March, 
1845,  presented  these  sections  of  the  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of 
that  republic."    Statesm.'s  Man.,  III.,  pp.  1555,  1556. 

«  Niles'  Refi:.,  LXIX.,  p.  282. 
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tliat  the  i-eaohition  of  the  House,  on  the  Wallcor-Brown 
plan,  whicli  wus  eonpled  with  Benfon's  bill,  could  obtitin  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  only  U]ion  this  condition.  Blaii 
iiddod,  moreover,  that  when  tiie  Senate  did  not  t!ike  imme- 
diate action  npon  the  nomination  of  Bancroft,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Nai-y,  Polk  had  nrged  on  Senator  Dix,  of  New  York, 
to  hasten  the  matter,  by  declaring  that  immediately  aftei 
the  formation  of  his  cabinet,  he  woiild  recall  the  messenger 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Tesas  with  Tyler's  proposals.* 


•  In  Blair's  letters  we  read:  "I  complied  [with  the  request  ofBrowa, 
of  Tenneasee,  to  nndertftke  to  mediate  between  Polk  and  Ihoee  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  were  at  first  uonllling  Mvote  for  the  resolution  of 
ilie  House],  and  after  several  interviews  with  Messrs,  Haywood,  Dix, 
BenloD  and  otbora  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  aaing  bis  influence  in  the  aame 
ilireelion ),  finding  that  the  two  plans  could  be  coupled  and  carried,  if 
it  were  understood  that  the  pociflc  project  was  first  to  he  tried,  I  con- 
sulted the  Presldent'elect  on  the  subject 

'■  In  the  conference  I  bad  with  him,  he  gave  me  fnll  assurance  that 
be  would  appoint  a  commission,  aa  contemplated  in  the  bill  prepared 
by  Col.  Benton,  if  passed  in  conjunction  with  the  House  resolution  as 
m  aliemallre.  In  the  course  of  my  conrerHalion  with  Mr.  Folk,  I  told 
bim  that  tlie  friends  of  tliia  plan  were  solicitous  that  the  commission 
should  be  filled  by  diatinguiahed  men  of  both  parties,  and  that  Colonel 
Benton  had  mentioned  to  me  the  names  of  Crittenden  and  Wright,  as 
of  the  class  from  which  it  should  he  formed.  Mr.  Polk  responded,  by 
declaring  with  an  emphasis, '  that  the  first  men  of  the  country  should  fill 
the  commission.'  I  communicated  the  result  of  this  interview  to  Messrs, 
BenlOD,  Dix,  Ha3fwood,  etc.  The  two  last  met,  on  appointment,  to 
ikdapt  the  phraseology  of  Benton's  hill,  to  suit  as  an  alternative  for  the 
resolullon  of  tbe  House,  and  it  was  passed,  aller  a  very  general  under, 
standing  of  the  course  which  the  measure  was  to  take, 

"  Both  Messrs.  Diz  and  Haywood  told  me  they  had  inlerviewa  with 
Mr.  Polk  ou  the  subject  of  the  communication  I  bad  reported  to  them 
from  him,  and  they  were  confirmed  hy  his  immediate  assurance  in  pur- 
suing the  course  which  they  had  resolved  ou  in  consequence  of  my 
representnlion  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to  the  point  on  which  their 
action  depended,  After  the  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Polk  inaugurated, 
lie  applied  to  Gen.  Dix  (as  I  am  informed  by  the  latter),  to  urge  the 
Senate  'o  act  upon  one  of  the  suspended  cabinet  appointments,  saying 
that  be  wished  bis  administration  organized  immediately,  as  he  intended 
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As  far  as  I  know,  these  statements  have  never  been 
stigmatized  as  malicious  insinuations  and  calumnies. 
Polk'?  silence  admitted  their  truth.  But  what  happened 
between  the  4th  and  10th  of  March,  which  could  in  the 
least  excuse  his  breaking  his  pledged  word?  Nothing  can 
be  discovered  which  can  serve  as  a  reason  for  a  change  in 
his  intentions.  Wliat  remains,  except  the  6ui)position 
that  he  intended  from  the  beginning  to  deceive  the  Sena- 
tors whose  votes  could  have  been  won  only  by  his  promise? 
But  were  they  in  a  position  to  stride  forth  as  the  champions 
of  virtuous  indignation,  and  cast  a  stone  at  him?  Whence 
had  they,  sworn  to  obey  the  Constitution,  drawn  the  right 
upon  Polk's  secret  promise  to  make  no  use  of  his  privilege, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  do  what,  in  their  opinion, 
was  unquestionably  unconstitutional?  That  upon  such 
guarantees  the  President  should  be  authorized  by  Con- 

the  instant  recall  of  the  messenger  understood  to  have  been  dispatched 
by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  revoke  his  orders  given  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  power,  to  thwart  the  design  of  Congress  in  affording  him  (Mr  Polk) 
the  means  of  instituting  a  negotiation,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Texas 
peaceably  into  the  Union." 

Tappan  writes:  *'  One  difficulty  remained  [after  they  thought  they 
had  made  sure  of  Tyler],  and  that  was  the  danger  of  putting  it  into  the 
power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  House  resolution  to  Texiis.  We  un- 
derstood, indeed,  that  he  intended  to  submit  the  Senate  proposition  to 
that  government;  but,  without  being  satistied  that  he  would  do  this,  I 
would  not  vote  for  the  resolution,  and  it  was  well  ascertained  that, 
without  my  vote,  it  could  not  pass.  Mr.  Haywood,  who  had  voted  with 
me,  and  was  opposed  to  the  House  resolution,  undertook  to  converse 
with  Mr.  Polk  on  the  subject,  and  did  so.  He  afterwards  told  me  that 
he  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Polk  to  say  to  myself  and  other  Senators, 
that,  if  we  could  pass  the  resolution  with  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made,  he  would  not  use  the  House  resolution,  but  would  submit  the 
Senate  amendment  as  the  sole  ])rop()sition  to  Texas.  Upon  this  assur- 
ance I  voted  for  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Walker,  containing  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Benton's  bill,  and  voted  for  the  resolution  as  it  now 
stands  on  the  statute  book."  Both  letters  are  printed  in  full  in  Niles* 
Reg.,  LXXIV.,  p.  106. 
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gresa  to  violate  the  Constitution  was  a  far  greater  crime 
Hgainst  the  commonwealth  than  the  breating  of  a  6ecrel 
compact  which  had  not  tiie  least  legal  force.  Polk  had 
dishonoted  himself,  but  these  Senators  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  the  very  foundations  of  the  Kepublic  in  theii 
deliberate  and  avowed  mockery  of  the  Constitution,  A 
statesman  in  a  Hepiihlic  can  commit  no  greater  politiesil 
sin  than  to  proclaim  and  follow  as  a  principle  the  theory 
that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  must  yield  to  po- 
litical expediency.*  Tlie  greatest  political  virtue,  for 
Americans,  is  their  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  un- 
conditional supremacy  of  the  law.  They  have  this  to 
thank,  not  only  for  the  happy  escape  from,  and  avoidance 
of,  the  many  errors,  crimes  and  mistakes,  as  well  as  the  re- 
storation of  the  Union,  after  its  dissolution;  but  in  this 
lies  the  key  to  the  secret  of  the  possible  existence  of  this 
colossal  federative  Hepuhlic.  The  "joint  resolution"  was, 
therefore,  a  more  dangerous  attempt  against  the  Kepublic 
than  the  increase  of  the  territory  sacred  to  slavery,  and  the 
responsibility  for  this  evidently  lies  heaviest  upon  these 
Senators.  For  tlie  other  Senators  and  the  Representatives 
who  voted  for  ihe  resolution,  at  least  could  not  be  convicted 
ontof  their  own  mouthe,  with  having  consciously  violated 
the  Constitution.  And  the  former  bave  the  less  claim  to 
a  kindly  judgment,  becaUBe  even  Polk's  breach  of  faith  did 
not  bring  them  to  a  recognition  of  their  crime.  Tappan 
alone  spoke,  and  he  did  so  for  the  tirst  time,  when  his 
speech  could  only  brand  Polk,  but  coukl  do  nothing  for  the 
Bepublic.  Party  considerations  had  kept  him  and  Blair 
Btlent  for  more  than  three  years.     If  they  had  spoken  at 


'  If  the  exiatance  of  the  Stale  ia  at  stake,  the  iron  law  of  necessity 
nmBt  prevail,  ivhelher  or  no.  I  do  not  speak  of  aiich  a  eondiiion  of  al' 
faira,  (br  then  there  ib  no  qncKlion  of  free  will.  Facts  then  Bhove  the 
CkmUtntion  aeicte. 
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once,  many  an  evil  and  many  a  shame  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  spared  the  country,  for  numberless  patriotic 
eyes  would  have  followed  with  threefold  watchfulness  and 
care,  every  phase  of  the  policy  of  the  man  who  had  added 
to  the  Kane  letter  this  new  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  his 
political  conscience. 

Polk's  private  character  compels  us  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  deceived  the  Senators,  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  fate  of  the  "joint  resolution,"  if  he  had  not  thought 
that  the  fate  of  the  annexation  project  depended  upon  this. 
Much  could  certainly  have  been  said  in  favor  of  this  view. 
The  situation  had  not  changed  between  the  4th  and 
10th  of  March,  but  for  some  time  past  matters  in  Texas 
had  been  in  such  a  condition  that  the  well-informed  an- 
nexationists had  reason  to  to  be  anxious  about  the  success 
of  their  plans.  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  had 
regarded  tlie  passage  of  the  "joint  resolution"  as  a  prac- 
tical  settlement  of  the  whole  question,  for  it  was  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  course  that  Texas  would  most  iovfullv 
agree  to  anything  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
This  was,  however,  no  longer  entirely  true. 

The  rejection  of  the  Calhoun  treaty  on  June  8,  1844, 
had  made  Texas  doubt  whetlier  she  could  hope  for 
annexation  in  the  near  future.  Tliis  question,  therefore, 
yielded  to  the  desire  to  finally  ensure  herself  peace.  In 
Januarv,  1845,  Ashbel  Smith,  who  was  now  Secretarv  of 
State,  had  had  a  private  unofficial  conversation  with  Ar- 
rangoiz,  the  Mexican  Consul-General  at  New  Orleans,  by 
which  he  became  convinced  that  Mexico  was  now  readv  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  Texas.  ^  And,  in  fact,  a  rea- 
sonable feeling  prevailed  in  Mexico  at  the  time.  Ileirera's 

*  **  I  left  satisfied  that  Mexico  would  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dependence.*'   Reminiscences  of  the  Texas  Republic,  p.  66. 
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Section  to  the  Pi-csideney  showed  that  the  stand-point  of 
the  stubborn  nonpossumus  had  finally  been  given  up.*  The 
renewal  of  the  question  of  annexation  produced  no  revulsion 
of  feeling,  but  rather  stvengthcued  the  peaceful  tendencies 
of  Mexico.  Many  people  who  would  have  still  gladly 
made  themselves  and  others  believe  that  they  were  as 
firmly  convinced  as  ever  of  the  final  subjugation  of  tlie 
"rebellious  province,"  allowed  the  fear  of  seeing  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States,  to  wring  from  their  haughty 
Spanish  pride  the  reluctant  confession  that  Texas  was  lost 
forever.  It  was  hard  for  them,  indeed,  to  recognize  this 
i)cfore  the  world,  but  it  was  less  hard  than  to  allow  the 
United  States,  a  country  even  more  hated  tlian  feared,  to 
carry  off  the  booty. 

Similar  considerations  spurred  on  both  England  and 
l'"i-Hnce  with  redoubled  energy  to  make  a  new  attempt 
at  mediation.  They  prndently  avoided  injuring  the  sensi- 
bility of  either  of  the  two  states  by  tlie  proj)osal  of  defi- 
nite conditions;*  but  their  representations  were  the  more 
pressing,  inasmuch  as  the  nncondifional  annexationists  of 
Texas,  incited  thereto,  a«  Ashbel  Smith  asserts,  by  the 
United  States,  were  urging  a  renewal  of  hostilities  against 
Mexico,  in  order  to  prevent  a  failure  of  annexation  through 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace.* 

'  ■'  General  Uerrera — who  had  succeeiled  Ihe  former  ch left aiii  in  tliB 
Presidnncy  of  Mexico — was  very  favorably  disposed  to  peace;  indeed, 
he  bad  eome  Into  power  on  thai  ncconnt."  Anson  Jones  to  H.  Stuart, 
Nov.  13,  1&47.     Niles'  Reg.,  LXXIIL,  p.  309. 

I  •  ■  •  "No  terms  or  conditions  have  ever  been  proposed  by 
Ihe  two  governments  in  queBtioD,  or  either  of  them,  as  the  considera- 
lion  of  their  fHendly  interposition."  Proclamation  of  Anson  Jones, 
June  4.  1845.     Niles"  Reg.,  LSVIL.  p.  S5D. 

■  "  It  was  among  these  schemes  lo  renew  active  hostilities  againBl 
Mexico  by  sending  forward  the  militia  of  Texas  to  operate  on  the  Rio 
Qionde  frontier.     In  this  resumption  of  hostilities  there  was  neither 


y  plan,  noc  n 


capable  head,  nor  reasonable  object.    Its 
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These  apprehensions  of  the  extreme  American  party 
were  not  wholly  ungrounded.  A  number  of  the  men 
whom  Texas  had  especially  to  thank  for  the  success  of  her 
revolution,  were  deeply  disgusted  with  having  had  their 
country  repeatedly,  and  in  vain,  knock  at  the  door  and  beg 
for  admission.  For  nine  years,  they  had  maintained  the 
independence  of  the  republic;  they  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
this  regard  from  Mexico;  the  powers  of  western  Europe 
constantly  took  a  livelier  interest  in  their  fate;  the  finan- 
ces of  the  State  were  in  good  condition  in  comparison 
with  the  circumstances  of  earlier  years,  and  the  national 
credit  was  increasing.  They,  therefore,  doubted  no  longer 
the  possibility  of  a  national  existence,  and  they  felt  so 
strongly  that  they  were  Texans,  that  they  considered  it  a 
bitter  disgrace  to  be  treated  by  the  United  States  as  poor 
country  cousins,  whom  it  could  keep  waiting  its  pleasure 
in  an  ante-chamber  while  they  offered  it  a  royal  realm 
as  a  gift.  The  passage  of  the  "  joint  resolution  "  brought 
about  a  change  of  opinion  only  among  a  part  of  the  dis- 
satisfied. The  party  of  ex-president  Lamar,  which  had, 
for  a  time,  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  independent  Texas, 
stood  at  last  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  unconditional 
annexationists.  But  the  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  was 
still  the  most  influential  man  in  the  country,  greeted  the 
idea  by  no  means  with  unmixed  joy.     It  was  not  true  that 

purpose  was  by  exasperating  Mexico  to  destroy  the  prospects  of  peace. 
For  if  peace  with  Mexico  were  tendered,  these  politicians  *  *  « 
feared  the  people  would  embrace  it.  This  project  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Sabine;  for  after  the  passage  of 
the  annexation  resolutions  by  the  American  Congress,  the  same  policy 
of  sending  the  Texas  militia  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  vehemently  urged 
on  President  Jones  by  the  agents  of  the  administration  at  Washington. 
Its  purpose  was  to  provoke  Mexico  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the  war 
which  was  deemed  not  improbable  to  grow  out  of  annexation."  Ash- 
hoi  Smith,  1.  c,  pp.  GO,  67. 


Houston  was  now  entirely  opposed  to  annexation,  bow- 
ever  boldJy  this  was  asserted  upon  every  aide.*  In  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  New  Orleans,  May  28,  he 
declared  himself  etill  in  favor  of  annexation,  for  which  he 
hud  labored  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  tut  lie  objected 
emphatically  to  the  way  in  which  tlie  question  had 
iioeu  treated  by  the  United  States.^  The  tone  of  this 
speech  was,  it  is  true,  accommodated  to  the  public,  before 
whom  it  was  delivered;  but  the  orator  gave,  in  the  main, 
a  truthful  picture  of  the  views  he  himself  represented  in 
Texas,  though  the  colors  were  as  mucli  as  jiossibie  sub- 
dued. Both  his  complaints  and  his  demands  had  been 
much  more  tersely  and  sharply  put,  in  a  letter  which  ho 
had  sent,  April  Sth,  to  the  American  ohargi  d'affaires, 
Doiielson.  In  his  opinion  the  dignity  of  Texas,  as  an 
independent  state,  required  that  annexation  ahonid  be 
brought  about  by  treaty.  He  saw  an  injurious  pretension 
in  the  idea  that  Texas,  which,  as  he  thought,  was  making 
tJie  gi-eater  sacrifice,  shotiid  snlfer  the  conditions  of  anne.t- 
tion  to  be  entirely  determined  by  the  United  States.  He  ' 
had,  moreover,  many  objections  to  make  to  these  condi- 
tions. These  objections  could  be  obviated  if  commission- 
ers were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  Walker  ameTid- 
raent,  to  negotiate  terms.  Only  in  this  way  could  Texas 
assure  herself  a  fair  return  for  what  she  offered  the  United 
States,  while  under  the  present  plan,  she  must  pay  with 
her  public  buildings,  fortifications,  ships,  etc.,  a  price  for 
lier  "humiliation."  The  United  Siates  would  certainly 
Itent'fit  by  annexation,  but  whether  or  no,  Texas  could  find 
r  reckoning  in  it,  time  alone  could  tell.* 

learn  that  General  Hoiisloo  lins  at  last  opeiily  declared  hlni' 
inel  Alme^tnlion,"     The  MarliKnninn,  April  33,  ima. 
f  Hog.,  LXVIir..  p.  230. 

flBBumJug  the  amendinenl  as  a  basis,  many  uhjeclions  q:\d 
'iated;  and  by  negoIiatiuDii,  terms   lese  oxceptionable  maj   be 
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According  to  Ashbel  Smith,  Houston  advised  President 
Jones  to  insist  upon  annexation  by  treaty  for  still  another 
reason,  to-wit,  that  treaties  can  be  abrogated.^  It  goes 
without  saying  that  he  did  not  state  this  reason  in  his 
letter  to  Donelson,  but  it  would  have  been  interesting  and, 
perhaj^s,  attended  with  significant  results  if  it  had  been 
publicly  discussed,  and  Calhoun  and  his  school  had  seen 
themselves  forced  thereby  to  declare  their  views,  in  this 
concrete  case,  upon  such  an  application  of  their  doctrines 
of  state  sovereignty.* 

President  Jones,  in  the  main,  shared  Houston's  views, 
although  he  afterwards  denied  this  with  an  affectation  of 
virtuous  indignation,  and  claimed  for  himself  most  of  the 
credit  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  annexation.*      Yet  it 

adopted.  *  *  *  By  the  action  proposed  in  Mr.  Brown's  resolutions 
Texas  is  denied  all  option  as  to  the  mode  of  annexation,  and  is  driven 
into  servile  submission,  and  is  requii'ed  to  pay  a  price  for  her  humilia- 
tion. ♦  •  *  Annexation  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  part  of  Texas,  it  is  an  experiment,  which  I  pray  God, 
if  it  takes  place,  may  result  in  enduring  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
a  united  community."  Niles*  Reg.,  LXXV.,  pp.  297,  298.  Before  the 
passage  of  the  "joint  resolution,"  he  seems  to  have  felt  still  more 
irritated  with  the  United  States.  Ashbel  Smith  tells  us  that  in  Febru- 
ary, 1845,  before  his  departure  for  eastern  Texas,  he  said :  "  I  have 
come  to  leave  Houston's  last  words  with  you.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  not,  by  the  fourtli  of  March,  pass  some  measure  of 
annexation  which  Texas  can  with  honor  accede  to  Houston  will  take 
the  stump  against  annexation  for  all  time  to  come."  Reminiscences 
of  the  Texas  Republic,  p.  70. 

^  '*  Qeneral  Houston  once  told  me  that  he  advised  Mr.  Jones  to 
insist  on  the  mode  by  treaty,  as  it  is  among  the  incidents  of  a  treaty 
that  it  can  be  abrogated."    Ibid.,  p.  71. 

2  In  the  second  year  of  the  civil  war  two  French  consuls  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  territory  of  the  Confederate  States,  on  account  of  an 
attempt  to  foment  an  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the  independence 
of  Texas.  North  American  Review,  1879,  pp.  349,  350.  Napoleon  and 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

'  "  If  ever  annexation  should  go  out  of  favor  in  Texas,  (which  I 
hope  may  never  be  the  case,)  my  enemies,  I  fear,  will  be  then  able  to 
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lught  that  he  took  a  more  unyielding  position  on 
the  question  than  Houston,'  and  Tiis  own  Secretary  of 
State  considered  this  opinion  well  grounded,*  But  he 
cotild  not  act  as  freely  as  Houston,  in  accordance  with  his 
personal  convictions  and  wishes.  The  decision  belonged 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  peo])Ie.  No  one  could  forbid  his 
expressing  his  opinion,  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  without 
reserve,  but  it  was  not  permissible  for  him  to  exert  tb(! 
influence  of  his  oflSce  in  favor  of  either  party.  It  was  his 
duty  as  President  to  take  care  that  the  people  expressed 
their  own  real  opinion,  and  not  an  artfully  mannfactured 
one,  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  republic  should 
maintain  or  snrrender  its  separate  existence.  He  did  this 
with  tact,  with  honor,  and  with  praiseworthy  enei'gy.  He 
said,  and  with  reason,  that  he  would  do  only  half  his  duty 
if  he  idly  folded  his  hands  and  let  events  take  their  own 
course.  It  was  at  least  [wssible,  that  the  majority  of  the 
[leople  wonld  be  apposed  to  annexation,  either  Mi  loio  or 
under  the  j»roposed  conditions.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interests  of  tho  Republic,  in  this 
event.  And  by  doing  so,  he  put  the  State,  for  the  first 
time,  in  snch  a  condition  that  a  perfectly  free  choice  was 
ensured  her.  While  he  played  off  the  United  States 
against  Mexico,  he  obtained  from  the  latter  a  concession 

prove  tlmt  bnl  for  me  it  would  never  have  taken  place,  and  that  I  wae 
ftlways  its  devoted  nie&d."  Anson  Jones  to  H.  Btuvt,  Nov.  13,  1847. 
NUes"  Reg.,  LXXIII.,  p.  311. 

'  "  AneoD  Jones  •  •  •  la  the  cundidale  [for  Ibe  presidency!  *>' 
the  BntLannexationtets."  NHee'  Vte^..  LXVII.,  p.  IS,  Sept.  14,  1844. 
So  likewise  the  Nete  OrUaim  Cretfenl  declared  tbtil  he  was  opposed  to 
annezatlon.  The  Maditoniitn  of  the  24tb  of  March,  184S.  reported  that 
the  Texiin  papers  devoied  to  Jonen  spoke  donbtingly  of  the  accepta- 
lioD  of  the  cundilions  kid  down  in  the  joint  resolutions. 

""I  was  clearly  of  Ihc  Iwlief  Ihal  he  would  have  preferred  inde- 
pendence lo  anneiation."     Ashbel  Smith,  1.  c.  p.  81. 
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which  made  it  possible  for  his  people  to  vote  upon  the 
proposals  of  the  United  States,  without  being  oj^pressed 
by  fear  of  an  eternal  border  warfare  with  Mexico. 

The  offered  intermediation  of  England  and  France  had 
been  readily  accepted  by  Jones.  Texas  taking  the  first 
step  was  a  concession  to  Mexican  pride.  March  29,  Ash- 
bel  Smith  signed  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace.*  Mex- 
ico recognized  the  independence  of  Texas;  Texas  pledged 
herself  not  to  annex  or  be  annexed  to  any  other  state; 
lx)undarie8  and  other  particular  matters  were  to  be  settled 
in  the  final  treaty;  Texas  pledged  herself  to  allow  terri- 
torial disputes  and  other  differences  to  be  decided  by  arbi- 
tration, • —  these  wei-e  the  binding  stipulations  of  the 
instrument  which  the  English  envoy,  Captain  Elliott,' 
submitted  to  the  Mexican  government.  Don  Luis  G.  Cue- 
vas,  the  Secrebiry  of  State,  transmitted  it  to  the  Mexican 
Congress,  April  21,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
approved.*  The  Congress  agreed  to  this  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.* May  20,  Baron  Alleye  de  Ciprey,  the  French 
envov,  was  able  to  write  President  Jones  that  Mexico  had 
agreed  to  the  preliminary  treaty  the  day  before. 

When  this  letter  came  into  Jones'  hands,  J une  2,  lie  had 
already  called  the  Texan  Congress  together,  that  it  might 
pass  upcai  the  annexation  resolutions.  A  proclamation, 
issued  June  4,  informed  the  people  of  the  conclusion  of 

»  Exec.  Doc.  20th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  II.,  p.  70.  It  is  also 
given  in  Niles*  Keg.,  LXVIII.,  p.  274,  but  it  is  there  dated  March  27. 

*  In  connection  with  later  events,  the  wording  of  Arts.  III.  and  IV. 
may  find  a  place  here.  *'3 — Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  arrangement  in  the  final  treaty.  4 — Texas  will  be  willing  to 
remit  disputed  iH>int8  respecting  territory  and  other  matters  to  the 
arbitration  of  umpires." 

*  I  find  the  name  also  written  Elliot. 

*  Niles'  Keg.,  LXVIIL,  p.  204. 
^  Ibid.,  LXVIIL,  pp.  103,  275. 
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the  preliminary  peace  and  of  the  ceseation  of  hostilities,  i 
June  16,  when  the  Congress  met,  both  roads  lay  free  and 
clear  before  it.  It  showed  its  choice  in  a  way  whieli  did 
not  permit  the  most  skeptical  todoubt  any  longer  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  had  always  treated  the  question  of  annexation 
as  if  everything  depended  upon  t!ie  United  States  alone, 
because  Texas  would  refuse  under  no  circumstances,  to  enter 
if  the  door  were  opened  to  her.  Those  persona,  indeed,  who 
had  demanded  more  favorable  conditions,  or  had  indulged  in 
sweet  dreams  of  the  future  might  of  an  independent 
Texas,  had  been  playing  no  comedy.  But  as  Americans 
they  had  become  Texans,  and  they  had  enjoyed  a  separate 
political  existence  far  too  short  a  time  to  allow  a  diatinot 
Texan  patriotism  to  develop  itself  sufficiently  to  out- 
weigh tlieir  inborn  American  patriotism.  They  reasoned 
more  or  less  calmly,  as  long  as  their  argument  bound  them 
to  nothing,  but  when  a  decision  had  to  be  made,  they  fol- 
lowed their  feclinga  without  an  instant's  delay. 

The  1)0000  hitherto  so  generally  and  eamestlj  longed  for, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  unanimously,  June  21.  June 
23,  both  houses  adopted  the  annexation-resolutions  unani- 
mously, and  on  the  same  day  Jones  gave  them  his  approval.  ^ 
Congress  and  the  President,  however,  had  not  the  po^\'er 
to  legislate  the  stRte  out  of  existence.  The  question  came, 
July  4,  before  a  convention  chosen  by  the  people  expressly 
for  the  decision  of  this  point.  It  voted  for  annexation 
with  but  one  dissenting  voice.' 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  an  overwhelming  triumph 
of  the  annexation! a ts  would  have  excited  some  surprise  ir. 
Texas  herself,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.     This  was 

'  Kilea'  Reg,  LXVIIL,  pp.  258,  359. 
»  Esec.  Dm.  aSth  Congr.,  Isl  SesB,.  Vol.  I.,  No.  II..  p.  16. 
»  Niles'  Reg,,  LXVII..  pp.  337-344.    Among  the  fifty-five  oiimes  of 
|]ie  conveaiion  there  occurs  ooe  Sputiiuh  name. 
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not  tlie  case,  although  such  a  result  had  been  far  fix)m 
being  expected,  at  the  beginning,  by  either  party.  It  was 
just  this  fact  that  brought  it  about.  The  annexationists' 
feat  of  seeing  the  prize  slip  out  of  their  hands,  when,  after 
such  long  exertion,  they  had  reached  the  goal,  incited  them 
to  their  utmost  endeavors.  They  were  not  squeamish  in 
their  methods.  "British  gold,"  the  phrase  which  had 
already  so  often  been  of  priceless  service  to  demogogues 
and  shameless  partisans  in  fighting  their  opponents,  was 
again  made  the  war-cry.  ^  The  man  who  did  not  join  their 
ranks  with  a  hurrah  and  huzza  had  been  bought  by  England : 
this  was  so  clear  that  it  needed  no  further  proof  whatever. 
Neither  office  and  reputation  nor  public  services  were  a 
shield  against  such  abuse.  On  the  contrary,  the  higher 
the  position  and  the  greater  the  repute  of  the  opjx)nent, 
the  hotter  the  battery-fire  of  low  insinuations  and  scan- 
dalous assertions.  Tlie  artillerymen  knew  as  well  as  the 
victim  himself  that  the  guns  were  loaded  with  empty  lies. 
But  the  end,  forsooth,  justifies  the  means.  And  if  the  end 
were  attjiined,  the  people  would  be  ready  to  raise  again 
upon  the  shield  this  or  that  most  reviled  leader,  and  to 
assign  him  a  still  more  honorable  place  than  before  in 
the  calendar  of  the  saints  of  the  republic.  How  could  it 
trouble  Houston  much  to  be  denounced  now  as  a  British 
hireling  *  and  a  traitor  to  the  state  which  his  victory  had 

'  "  President  Jones  together  with  the  minister  of  Texas  to  Great 
Britain,  was  charged  with  being  in  a  plot  to  sell  Texas  to  Great  Britain 
for  gold.  And  *  British  gold '  was  mouthed  as  briskly  as  if  they  who 
did  so  had  seen  it  counted  out."    Ashbel  Smith,  1.  c,  pp.  74,  75. 

'  "  Most  deeply  do  we  regret  to  hear  that  Houston  *  *  *  is  now 
*  heading  the  English  party.*"  The  Richmond  Enquirer^  March  28, 
1845. 

*'We  have  already  furnished  incontestable  evidence  that  British 
policy  has  so  far  prevailed  in  Texas  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  charge 
(sic)  has  obtained  a  pledge  from  Ex-President  Houston  to  use  his  utmost 
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called  into  being,  if  he  should  immediatelj  tliereatter  be 
sent  to  Washington  as  a  senator? 

In  the  political  life  of  the  United  States,  men  generally 
soon  gain  an  indifiirc-nce,  very  surprising  at  first,  to  a 
Earopean,  to  rotten  apples  and  bad  eggs,  partly  because 
their  political  friends  always  hold  ready  a  little  bottle  of 
perfume,  which  they  do  not  use  penuriously,  and  partly 
because  everyone  knows  that  nine-tentlis  of  the  rotten  apples 
and  bad  eggs  are  skillfully  manufactured  for  campaign  pur- 
poses only.  The  radical  annexationists  conld,  therefore, 
scarcely  have  expected  to  drive  Ilouston,  Smith,  Jones,  ei 
al.,  from  their  course  with  these  weapons,  which  were  only 
nsed  to  frighten  back  that  part  of  the  populace  which  was 
perhaps  inclined  to  follow  its  old  leaders;  and  this  result  was 
reached  by  blows  in  the  air.  Threats  might  make  a  greater 
impresfiion  upon  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  »•  It 
appears,  at  any  rate,  not  incredible  that  an  attempt  would 
have  been  made  to  overthrow  the  administi-ution,  in  case 
lliis  had  been  thought  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  goal. 
There  was  no  lack  of  ad\enturers  and  Catilines  in  Texas, 
and  they  would  have  hcc-n  the  more  easily  induced  to  make 
such  an  attempt,  because  they  thought  war  with  Mexico 
would  unavoidably  result  from  annexation,  and,  iu  their 
uncritical  fancy,  a  war  with  Mexico  was  regarded  as  a  jolly 
brigandage,  in  which  a  courageous  fellow  would  not  lack 
adventures,  heroic  deeds,  and  booty.  And  the  persons  who 
conld  make  eueli  elements  a  power  would  have  been  found. 
Party  distinctions  bad  long  since  been  fully  established  in 

eadeAvorB  a^inst  annexation."    Tlie  Oalvaiion  Weekly  iftnei,  March 
1.18«.    NLIes'Reg.,  LXVIlI.p.  51. 
,        "  The  subsidized  if ei0  Orltitna  /*! cay une  charged  Oeneral  nuuston 
with  'treason,  bribery,  and  corruption'."     Ashbel  Smith,  1.  c,  p.  74. 

■  The  Attorney-Oeneral,  Elwoezer  Allen,  was  one  of  Lbe  raasl  deler- 
miaed  opponeolH  of  annexation. 
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Texas.  There  were  many  excellent  and  esteemed  men  in 
the  opposition,  and  soma  of  thora  were  among  the  heroes 
of  San  Jacinto,  If  peace  with  Mexico  were  concluded 
npon  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  March  29,  ihey 
would  sit  for  an  indefinite  time  upon  the  opposition  benclies, 
and  have  to  relinquish  the  honors,  as  well  as  the  loaves  and 
and  fishes,  to  the  party  led  by  Houston  and  Jones;  Lnt  if 
they  carried  through  annexation,  more  or  less  against  the 
wishes  of  these  men,  they  thought  they  could  expect.power  ■ 
to  fall  into  their  hands  in  the  new  state,  and  conldhojie  for 
a  distribution  among  themselveB  of  the  part  of  the  federal 
patronage  belonging  to  Texas. 

The  latter  hope  was  based  npon  very  definite  promises, 
■rhc  official  and  unofficial  representatives  of  the  federal 
goveruinent,  by  whom  the  whole  agitation  was  guided,  paid 
every  influential  man  with  this  cheap  coin  in  the  most 
lavish  way.  1  "Whatever  exaggerated  pictures  of  the  size 
of  Uncle  Sara's  pocket  might  be  drawn,  it  was  impossible 
to  ai'guu  to  the  people  that  there  would  be  a  present  in  it 
for  each  one  of  them  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  little  office. 
In  Waslungton,  however,  it  was  thought  noeessaiy  to 
dangle  a  glittering  lure  before  all.     The  agents  of  the 

■  Aehbel  Broitb:    "I  bsTe  tlie  anthority  of  the  late  Honoratile     . 
Ebenzer  Allen,  aacceBsively  Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Ansoa  Jones,  for  the  fact  that  General  WIckliff  and      . 
Commodore  Stockton  were  employed  on  the  same  lui&Bion  of  gcattcring     I 
promifies  broadcast  throughout  the  land.     Public  opinion  was  rapidly 
manufactured.    Public  meetiugB  were  called  by  active  purlisons  and  at 
the  iuatigutioQ  ottea  of  tho  gentlemen  just  named;  ibe  maeniQcetit 
promiEes  were  nnfoldedj  suspicions  were  aroused  and  practiced  on; 
the  people  were  inflamed,    •    •     >    the  adminiBtration  agents  jiisl 
memioned  were  unstinted  in  promises,  addressed  directly  lo  active 
politicians  who  were  deemed  appro iicb able,  and  indirectly  to  gentle- 
men whom  it  would  not  have  been  discreet  to  approach  in  auch  style, 
of  a]i|iointment  to  office  by  the  federal  admioiatrution  as  soon  as  Texas 
shijiiM  be  a  state  and  ibemaeivea  citizens  of  the  United  States."    1.  c, 
pp.  70,  77. 
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adm  Ink t  ration  eouM  not  find  words  to  express  the  beiintiftil 
things  Texas  would  receive  tlirongh  annexation.  Not  only 
were  public  buildings  and  enterprises  and  works,  all  of 
whicJi  were  unquestionably  within  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  designed  on  the  most  magnificent  scale 
and  painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  but  in  the  domain 
of  "internal  improvements"  a  comprehensive  activity  was 
promised  as  confidently  as  though  the  federal  powers  in 
this  respect  had  never  been  questioned.'  This  wae  the 
more  remarkable  as  there  sat  in  the  presidential  chair  a 
inan  who  had  such  rigid  views  upon  this  very  question, 
that  he  had  brought  upon  himself  the  fierce  wrath  of  many 
members  of  bis  own  party,  especially  in  the  "West.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  compels  us  to  assume  that  the  agents 
exceeded  their  instructions.  President  Jones,  in  his  message 
of  June  16,  called  tlie  especial  attention  of  the  Texan  Con- 

'  Smith  says  L.  0.:  "Major  Do  nelson,  the  regularly  Bccrediled 
niiniater,  and  other  official  ngents  sent  to  Texas  b;  the  admin  i  strati  on 
or  President  Polk,  were  most,  lavish  of  their  svermeQlR  of  what  the 
redr-TuI  governraeni  would  do  for  Texas  bo  soon  as  the  consuraniBtion 
of  Annexation  would  enable  them  to  execute  their  promises.  Amrtng 
the  most  disliDguished  of  these  official  agents  were  Ex-Govemor  Yell, 
of  Arkansas,  General  Wickliff,  of  Kentucky,  Comniodore  Stockton,  of 
the  United  States  navy.  The  promises  were  among  others  to  clear  out 
onrriTera  for  navigation,  lo  deepen  the  entrances  of  our  harbors,  to 
bnild  lighthouses  on  our  const  for  commerce,  lo  erect  military  works, 
fbrtificatioDs  for  the  defense  of  the  coast,  to  execute  important  works 
of  Internal  Improvement,  and  to  do  various  and  sundry  other  good 
things  (hr  Texas  which  were  heyond  our  means,  or  which  they  could 
do  for  lis  hotter  than  we  ourselves  could,  *  ♦  *  It  would  afford 
the  administration  at  Washington  its  cliiel'est  pleasure  to  do  in  one 
word  all  goodly  things  for  us.  I  can  vouch  for  these  facia.  They  are 
known  10  me  of  personal  knowledge.  Major  Donelson  and  Gov.  Tell 
expatiated  on  these  promises  in  my  hearing.  I  know  that  both  these 
gentlemen  were  accredited  from  Washington  city,"  Ho  adds  noL 
wholly  without  bitterness:  "I  need  not  stop  here  *  *  ♦  to  say 
that  neither  thn  promises  of  office  to  individuals  •  •  '  nor  the 
promises  of  generosity  and  munificence  lo  Texas,  have  in  aught  or  in 
ydegree  been  fulfilled." 
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gress  to  tlie  fact  tliat  the  assurances  given  by  the  Washington 
agents  in  Polk's  name  made  the  annexation  resolutions  far 
more  acceptable  to  Texas  than  they  had  been  at  first.  ^  My 
view  of  the  affair  is  here  stated,  in  a  formal,  official  declara- 
tion, in  a  way  which  allows  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 
In  what  constitutional  provision  or  in  what  law  did  Polk 
find  his  authority  for  modifying  and  enlarging,  by  promises, 
the  conditions  of  annexation  fixed  by  Congress?  lie  never 
found  it  necessary  to  answer  this  question.  But  it  is  far 
worse  that  Congress  and  public  opinion  never  found  it  nec- 
essary to  put  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  have  had  to 
answer  it.  It  was  asked  only  by  individuals  and  in 
whispers,  so  that  it  could  safely  be  left  wholly  unan- 
swered. I?ut  if  the  President  could  so  deal  with  the  annex- 
ation resolutions,  in  one  regard,  why  could  he  not  do  the 
same  in  another,  which  would  perhaps  prepare  far  greater 
embarrassments  for  the  Union  and  conjure  up  serious  dan- 
gers? The  history  of  the  development  of  the  republic  liad 
reached  a  critical  turning-point,  if  its  first  officer,  to  whom 
the  constitution  expressly  and  most  solemnly  entrusted  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  with  audacious 
hand,  moulded  the  law  like  a  bit  of  wax,  in  accordance 
with  his  idea  of  the  demands  of  political  expedience,  and 
the  pet>ple  took  no  notice  of  his  act. 

'  "  Tlio  oxocntivo  has  mnch  satisfaction  in  observing — what,  no  donbt, 
will  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Congress — that,  although  the 
terms  embraced  in  the  resolutions  of  the  United  States  Congress  may 
at  first  have  appeareil  less  favorable  than  was  desirable  for  Texas,  the 
verv  lilieral  and  niairnanimous  views  entertained  bv  the  President  of 
the  United  States  towards  Texas,  and  the  promises  made  through  the 
reprejientatives  of  that  country,  in  regard  to  the  future  advantages  to 
l>e  extendini  to  her  if  she  consents  to  the  pn>posed  union,  render  those 
terms  much  more  acceptable  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been." 
Nili^s'  Reg.,  LXVIIL,  p.  275. 
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I  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  of 
ScKtion,  the  War  Department  instructed  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  then  stationed  in  Lonisiana,  to  Lokl  part 
of  his  troops  in  readiness  for  an  expedition  into  Texas. 
May  28,  1845.  the  Secretary  of  War  informed  him,  that 
Texas  would  in  all  prohability  shortly  accept  the  conditions 
of  annexation,  and  tliat  the  President  would  then  consider 
lier  a  component  part  of  the  United  States,  or  sufficiently 
BO  to  have  a  claim  to  protection  against  invasion  by  foreign 
powers  and  Indian  incursions.  Taylor  was.  therefore,  to 
post  the  troops,  then  or  thereafter,  at  his  command,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  the  promptest  and  most  effective  pro- 
tection to  Texas.  In  ortler  to  sni^jiress  any  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  it  would,  however,  probably  suffice 
to  cross  the  Sabine  or  Ked  river,  with  the  troops  designated 
in  the  instructions  already  mentioned,  of  March  twenty- 
first,*  It  was  thus  only  in  view  of  a  possible  invasion, 
that  the  President  considered  it  proper  to  go  beyond  those 
instmetione,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  strength- 
ening of  Taylor's  fighting  force. 

Was  there  any  real  reason  for  anxiety  lest  Mexico  should 
answer  annexation  with  an  invasion?  If  one  confined  him- 
self simply  to  Mexico's  emphatic  declarations,  this  could 
appear  by  no  means  doubtful.  The  Mexican  Government 
had  repeatedly,  without  any  sort  of  qualification,  signified  to 

Bc.  Doc.,  30lh  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  No.  60,  pp.  7B-81. 
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the  United  States  tliat  it  would  consider  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Almonte  had  at  once  (March 
G),  protested  against  the  "joint  resolution,"  and  demanded 
his  passports.  March  28,  Cuevas,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  acquainted  the  American  ambassador,  "W.  Shan- 
non, with  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries.*  When  Shannon  returned  a  written  an- 
swer, he  was  informed  that  no  further  relations  of  any- 
kind  could  be  held  with  him.  June  4,  Ilerrera  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  asserted  that  it  was  evidently  Mexi- 
co's right  to  oppose  annexation,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
with  all  the  strength  at  her  command,  and  announced  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  put  into  the  field  the 
whole  armed  force  of  tlie  country.*  July  12,  the  Minister 
of  War,  Garcia  Conde,  declared  in  a  circular-letter,  that 
the  government  had  decided  upon  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  States, «  and  four  days  later  he  spoke  of 
the  war  as  a  fact  already  in  existence.*  A  later  report  of 
Cuevas  (July  20),  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  spoke,  how- 
ever, only  of  the  resolve  of  the  government  to  declare  war, 
and  proposed  that  this  should  be  carried  out,  if  the  annex- 
ation was  accomplislied,  or  if  United  States  troops  should 
enter  the  territory  of  the  Republic* 

»  Niles'  Reg.,  LXVIIL,  p.  134. 

'  "The  government  will  call  to  arms  all  the  forces  of  the  army,  and 
will  raise  the  corps  specified  by  said  decree  (Dec.  9,  1844),  under  the 
name  of '  Defenders  of  the  Independence  and  the  Laws.* "  The  procla- 
mation is  given  in  full  in  Niles'  LXVIII.,  p.  805. 

'  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  embracing  also  a 
review  of  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  N. 
Y.,  1848,  p.  236. 

*  He  demands  the  filling  up  of  the  contingents  of  troops  "for  the 
war  which  she  wages  against  the  United  States.'*     Ibid.,  p.  237. 

^"Tlie  supreme  govornment  *  *  *  lias  decided,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  council,  upon  the  painful  extremity  of  a  war 
with   the  United   States.,*    Accordingly,  it  is  proposed:    *  Article  1. 
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nouBton,  therefore,  had  a  formal  basis  of  fact  for  hie 
eiibaequent  assertion  in  Congress,  that  the  United  States 
lu«l  annexed,  with  Texas,  the  war  in  which  the  latter  was 
L":  gaged  with  Mexico.*  But  it  was  also  an  imdeniahle 
iV.cC  that,  a«  Maugura  replied  to  Houston,  the  champions 
iif  annexation,  in  tlie  debates  over  it,  had  most  emphaticallj- 
il»;nied  that  this  would  be  the  result."  Calhoun  had  always 
declared  that  this  fear  was  utterly  idle,  and  all  the  jirocla- 
inations  and  resolutions  of  the  Mexican  government  had 
i:ot  been  able  to  shake  hia  belief — a  belief  which  was  by  no 
roeans  refuted  in  Houston's  sense  by  the  fa«t6.  Indeed,  it 
was  generally  expected  that  Mexico  would  make  great 
ado  over  annexation,  but  it  was  considered  utterly  im- 
probable that  her  actions  would  follow  her  words,  or  would, 
iu  any  way,  correspond  to  them.  The  eonclueion  of  the 
preliminary  peace  involving  the  eventual  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas,  hud  been  a  confession  that  she 
was  too  wenk  to  again  subjugate  that  country.  It  must, 
therefore.liave  been  impossible  tor  her  to  believe  herself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  tear  Texas  away  from  the  United  States, 
and  BO  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  begin  an 
utterly  hopeless  war  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  point  of  honor, 
so  long  aa  the  fact  of  annexation  was  the  only  question  at 


Fiom  the  moment  when  ttie  supreme  gorenimeiit  shall  know  thai  thtf 
department  or  Texas  ban  annexed  to  the  American  Union,  or  thai 
troops  litim  rhi>  I'nion  hure  invaded  It.,  it  shall  decltire  the  nation  at 
war  with  the  United  Slates  of  America."    Nlli-s'  LXVIII.,  p.  388. 

i"Tbe  war  had  continued  to  lie  prosecuted  against  Texas,  and 
Teias  having',  in  the  mean  time,  tiecumc  a  portion  of  the  United 
Slatea,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nras  now  placnd  in  the 
attuatiOD  occupied  heretorore  by  Texas  in  relation  to  Mexico.  War, 
Iherefore,  in  hla  judgment,  unqueatiiinubly  existed  between  Mexico 
anil  the  United  States."    Deb.  of  Congr..  XV„  p.  500. 

1  *  •  •  "If  there  was  any  one  Ihing.  aliovc  all  others,  that  was 
repelled  and  repudiated  at  the  liiuc  of  the  annexation,  it  was  that  we 
(hnuld  thereby  acquire  a  war."    Ihid.,  p.  501. 
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issue.  However  great  Mexican  pride  miglit  be,  it  had  al- 
ready bowed  under  the  weight  of  facts,  before  Texas  alone. 
It  would  have  been,  then,  quite  wonderful,  if,  when  the 
weiglit  of  facts  had  become  so  very  much  greater,  that  pride 
should  now,  without  further  provocation,  carry  Mexico  back 
to  the  standpoint  which  she  had  taken  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  day  of  San  Jacinto.  The  Mexican 
character  was  best  understood  in  the  Gulf  States,  which 
had,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  and  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  the  Latin  races,  a  population  most  like  her  own.* 
In  those  States,  thoughtful  people  considered  it  ridiculous 
to  take  the  Mexican  rodomontades  in  earnest.  *  This  judg- 
ment was  just.  Tlie  Mexican  Congress  adjourned,  with- 
out having  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  proposal  of  the 
government  to  declare  war.  It  authorized,  of  course,  the 
suggested  loan  of  $15,000,000,  but  it  took  no  pains  to 
make  its  negotiation  j^ossible.  One  month  after  another 
slipped  by,  and  Mexico  did  nothing  to  carry  out  her  threats 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Polk  had  to  bear  oflScial 
witness  to  the  fact  that  she  had  made  "no  aggressive 
movement." 2  lie  did  not  assert  that  his  measures  for 
meeting  force  with  force  had  accomplished  this.  But  if  it 
was  not  on  account  of  fear  that  Mexico  contented  herself 
with  pompous  plirases,  then  his  "precautionary  measure" 
had  been,  in  truth,  a  blameworthy  bit  of  imprudence;  pro- 
vided he  really  wished,  as  he  said  he  did,  to  maintain 
peace.  In  his  opinion,  he  was  bound  to  express  to  the 
commander  of  the  troops  in  Texas  and  the  squadron  on  the 

*  "Tlie  idea  of  its  declaring  war  against  the  United  States  has  been 
abandoned  by  all  sensible  men."  The  Xew  Orleans  Picayune,  May 
24,  1845.  In  a  letter  from  Pensacola,  Aug.  11,  we  read :  "  I  have  seen 
the  commander  of  the  brig  Mercurc,  which  had  brought  from  Vera 
Cruz  the  news  of  the  motion  with  regard  to  the  declaration  of  war." 

2  Mcss'ige  of  Dec.  2,  1845.     Statesm.'s  Man.,  III.,  p.  1558. 
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Uexican  coast,  before  the  wliole  people,  his  recognition  ot 
the  fact  that  thej  had  prevented  any  breach  of  llie  peace, 
by  tbeir  discretion  in  the  execution  of  his  instmctiona.  If 
Congress  had  been  of  the  opinion,  when  it  passed  the 
"joint  resolution,"  that  the  annexation  would  not  result  in 
a  war,  or  if  it  could  and  must  have  been  expected  that 
Mexico  would  not  base  her  conduct  exclusivety  upon  her 
pretended  rights,  but  mainly  upon  the  comparative 
etreiigth  of  the  two  countries,  in  such  a  case,  the  discretion 
of  the  President  himself  appears  in  a  very  dubious  light, 
vhca  he  gave  the  commanders  of  the  army  and  navy  in- 
stmctions  which  needed  such  a  discreet  execution,  iu  order 
not  to  iorwl  to  a  Ijreach  of  the  j>ence.  Polk  had  either  been 
much  too  cautions  (and  this  could  scarcely  be  assumed  of 
a  man  who  had  flung  down  the  gauntlet  before  England  in 
such  defiant  fashion),  or  he  had  gone  to  work  with  too 
painful  a  conHcientiousness  to  fulfill  bis  declared  duty  of 
protecting  Texas,  even  before  lier  formal  incorporation  into 
the  IToion,  against  everj'  possible  danger.  We  must  seek 
in  the  instructions  the  answer  to  the  question  whether 
Polk  could,  in  fact,  boast  such  a  sensitiie  conscience. 

June  15,  Taylor  received  ordei-s  to  mai-ch  immedistelj 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  or  to  some  other  point,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  was  best  adapted  for  the  embarkation  of 
troops  for  the  western  boundary  of  Texas;  the  latter 
was  to  be  bis  final  aim,  and  there,  or  upon  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Xorte,  which  would  lie  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  annexation,  he  was  to  encarap  at  some  fit 
place.'  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  War  Department 
considered  it  necessary  to  inform  the  general  where  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas  was,  that  is,  wliere  that  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be?     If  Titylor  had  been  marching 


■.  Doc.  80th,  Cougr..  lal  Sess.,  So.  6 
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against  Canada,  he  would  certainly  have  been  spared  such 
geographical  instruction.  That  the  Government  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  give  him  this  information,  was  an  in- 
direct recognition  of  the  fact,  that,  upon  this  point,  not 
only  were  different  views  possible,  but  radically  different 
views  prevailed.  What  his  instructions  clothed  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  of  fact,  was,  in  truth,  only  an  asser- 
tion. As  long  as  a  controversy  existed,  which  bore  not 
only  an  academic  character,  but  was  an  open  political 
question,  saying:  "This  is  the  boundary,"  meant  only:  "I 
declare  this  to  be  the  boundary."  Polk,  indeed,  had  never 
confessed  this,  but  had  always  asserted  that  the  fact  was 
unquestionable.  Yet  his  own  argument  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  this  assertion.  In  his  message  of  May  11,  1846, 
he  says:  "Tlie  Congress  of  Texas,  by  its  act  of  December 
19,  1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  bound- 
ary of  that  Republic*  This  was  the  only  basis  for  his  as- 
sertion. He  planted  himself,  therefore,  neither  upon  the 
undeniable,  actual  condition  of  things,  nor  upon  a  once 
recognized  title,  but  only  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
Texan  Congress.  But  that  declaration  was  a  revolutionary 
act,  as  was  everything  which  that  Congress  did.  It  had, 
therefore,  in  itself,  no  legal  force,  ^  and  could  have  the  force 
of  law,  at  most,  only  in  so  far  as  Texas  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  actual  condition  of  affairs  correspond  to  it.  The 
next  question  is,  therefore,  how  far  this  had  happened. 

Houston  asserted,  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Mexicans  had 
never  pitched- a  camp  this  side  of  the  Del  Norte;  and  in- 
deed, that  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  had 
never  been  declared  to  be  Mexican  soil,  except  as  a  part  of 

*  Statesm.'s  3Iaii.,  III.,  p.  1590. 

*  "As  regards  right,  this  act  of  Texas  is  a  perfect  nullity."  Galla- 
tin. Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.     Niles'  Keg.,  LXXllL,  p.  237. 
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Texas.  1  The  fnots  could  not  hftve  been  more  Ijoldlj  dis- 
torted. That  territory  had  never  belonged,  under  the  ilexi- 
can  govern  men  t,  to  Texas,  but  to  the  State  i:>f'  Taniaulipr.s, 
The  Xueccs  was  the  boundary  between  Tannaulipas  and 
Texas."  In  the  debates  over  annexation  in  the  S;:ii- 
ate.  tlie  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Tex- 
iiB  was  quoted  as  a  witness  to  the  fact,  that  Texas  had 
declared  the  Ilio  del  Norte  to  be  her  western  boundary 
oidy  to  be  able  thereafter,  in  the  negotiations  with  Mexico, 
to  waive  her  claims  to  considerable  stretches  of  territory, 
as  a  consideration  for  the  recognition  of  her  independ- 
ence." Moreover,  years  after  the  Republic  had  won  her 
actual  independence,  the  Texan  government  evidently 
looked  upon  the  boundary  clauses  of  the  act  of  Deccnil>er 
19,  1836,  in  the  same  way.  In  1839,  an  atteinj)!  was 
made,  under  the  leadership  of  Gouerai  Canales,  to  create 

'  "However  the  deciBion  might  hereafter  be  in  reganl  to  the  rrc 
cise  estent  of  our  territory,  the  Mexicans  knew  full  well  that  the  river 
h»I  been  assumed  (! )  as  the  houndary.  Up  lo  the  tioie  of  annexation 
il  had  been  »o  considered,  and,  more  than  that,  the  Mexicans  had  never 
once  e&lnhlished  a  military  encampment  on  the  eatit  side  of  the  river; 
it  hud  never  been  held,  even  hy  themseh'es,  lo  be  within  the  limits  of 
Meiico,  otherwise  than  upon  thu  ridiciiiona  ground  of  claiming  the 
whole  of  Texas  to  he  Iheira."     Deli,  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  CCl. 

■  "  When  Texas  declared  llself  in(le])endent.  it  was  the  insurrection 
nf  only  n  pari  of  a  slate,  for  Coahuiia  remained  united  to  Mexico;  bat 
the  Rio  Nueces  was  the  houndary  between  the  department  of  Texas 
and  Ihe  State  of  Tamaulipaa.  The  whole  contested  territory  lies  with- 
in the  limits  of  Taniaulipns,  which  never  was,  under  the  Mexican 
government,  connected  in  any  shape  with  Texas."     Gallatin,  I.  c. 

'  Senator  Aahiey,  of  Arkansas,  naid :  "  I  will  here  add  that  the 
present  boundaries  of  Texas,  I  learn  from  Judge  Ellis,  the  president 
of  the  convpnlion  that  formed  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  flr? t  legislature  under  that  con»itilutioD,  were  fixed  as 
iliej  now  are,  solely  and  professedly  with  a  view  of  having  a  large 
margin  in  Ibe  negotiation  with  Mexico,  and  not  with  an  expectation  of 
retaining  them  as  Ihoy  now  exist  on  their  statute  book."  Congr.  Globe, 
tXb  CoDgr.,  3d  Sess.,  App.  p.  58. 
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an  independent  state  under  the  name  of  the  Eio  Grande 
Republic,  out  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  and  Durango. 
Ciinales,  who  had  been  elected  president  by  the  revolution- 
ists, concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  government  of 
Texas.  Its  main  provisions  were  the  following:  Canal es 
bound  himself  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Rio  Grande;  this  was  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas;  Texas  was  to  aid  the  new  Republic  in 
its  own  struggle  for  independence.  With  the  aid  of  Tex- 
an troops,  Canales  occupied  Laredo,  a  town  in  Tamaulipas, 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Del  Xortc.  He  was,  however, 
compelled  to  flee  into  Texas  in  April,  1840,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  Arista.  Witli  his  flight  the  Republic  of  the 
Rio  Grande  ended  its  short  life  upon  paper.  ^  It  is  res- 
cued from  oblivion  solely  by  the  fact,  that  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment, in  this  secret  treaty,  made  no  claim  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  was  willing  to 
allow  all  Tamaulipas  to  form  a  component  part  of  the  new 
Republic,  without  considering  it  necessary  to  formally 
renounce  any  claims  of  its  own  to  the  territory  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  A  formal  renunciation,  or  a  ces- 
sion, would  have  been  entirely  superfluous,  in  so  far  as  the 
act  of  December  19,  1836,  was  legally  but  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  Texas  had  never  actually  occupied  the  country. 
In  this  regard,  the  real  condition  of  affairs  remained  en- 
tirely unchanged  up  to  the  time  of  annexation.  Texas, 
indeed,  made  a  few  attem})ts  to  take  possession  of  the 
country,  but  they  were  pitiable  failures.' 

1  See  the  speech  of  L.  Severance,  ol*  Maine,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, May  28,  184G.  Congr.  Globe,  29lh  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  App. 
p.  ()84. 

2  "  An  attempt  was  made  by  Texas  upon  Matamoras,  but  the  expe- 
dition did  not  succeed,  and  the  Texan  troops  were  driven  back.  AVhen 
did  Texas  hold  any  ])ost  on  the  li'io  Grande?  Never  I"  Severance, 
May  13,  1846.     Congr.  Globe,  20th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  814. 
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Piilk's  aesertion  thnt  the  annexation  had  made  the  Rio 
(irande  the  western  bouiidiiry  of  the  Union,  rested,  there- 
fon.-,  only  upon  the  declaration  contained  in  the  law  of 
Dec.  Itl,  1S3G,  Wlien  the  annexntion  was  still  an  open 
cjueetiou,  oven  Its  most  ardent  fldvocatea  had  not  claimed 
that  this  law  woe  wrtainly  and  unconditionally  decisive. 
Ch,  J.  IngersolU  who,  aa  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  ejMjke  on  this  matter  with  a  certain  au- 
thority, simply  put  aside  tlio  Rio  Grande,  and  declared 
that  the  desert  waste  which  lay  between  this  river  and  the 
Nuecea  fonned  "  the  natural  boundaries  "  between  the  two 
stales.!  This  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  bonndary,  if  any 
such  esieted,  for  in  a  land  witliout  mountains  thtTe  can 
be  no  more  natural  and  effective  boundary  marks  than 
dcsvris.' 


"No  Texan  magiBirale  woi 
obeyed,  no  Texan  jurisdiction  t 
form,  ever  exialed  in  thia  exle 
Ihe  heginnin^,  uid  continued  i 


ever  seen,  no  Teian  Uw  wua  ever 
as  ever  asserted,  no  Texan  rule,  in  any 
t  of  cotintry.  All  was  Mexican  from 
I  to  h&  up  to  the  time  the  American 


s  invaded  tlie  i-ounir;,  and  exp«ned  Ibe  Mexican  aotboritiea. 
Two  military  expeditions  from  Texas  had  made  incursions  into  the 
Goiuiiry  on  Uie  lower  Rio  Grande,  but  President  Houston  disavowed 
one,  and  bolh  were  Bignully  defpaled,"  Garret  Davis,  of  Kenloeky, 
Dec-.  'iS,  1S46,  in  Ibe  House  of  Representatives.  Congr.  Globe,  SStb 
CimgT..  3d  Sess.,  App.  p.  10(1. 

Kten  Kaufman,  of  Texas,  wbo,  witii  regard  to  all  rights  claimed 
by  Texas,  was  wont  [o  take  a  liigber,  bolder  tone  than  IIdu^Iod  blm- 
•olf.  was  forc«d  tn  admit  in  the  House  of  RoprosPDlativot.,  July  88, 
WVi:  "  It  is  true.  Texas  hds  never  bad  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
ralley  at  the  Bio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  or  of  New  Mexico."  Congr. 
Qlobe,  ROtli  Congr.,  Ut  Scss.  App..  p.  973. 

»-WIii!e  pence  is  cberisbed,  that  boundary  will  be  sacred.  Not 
Ull  Uie  spirit  of  conquest  ragea.  will  ilie  people  on  eiilier  side  molest 
cff  mix  with  each  oilier."  Copgr.  Globe,  3E)lh  Congr.,  Sd  Sess..  App.  p. 
M. 

•  "  The  whole  country  between  the  seilicnient  of  fian  Ptilriclo  and 
Corpus  Chrisli.  till  wilbln  a  few  miles  of  the  Del  Norte,  is  a  perfect 
dtwert.  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  wide  by  Ihe  route  pursued  by 
(koeral  Taylor,  assisted  by  himself,  and  near  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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Polk  asserted,  indeed,  in  his  message  of  May  11,  1816, 
that  Texas  had  actnallj  exercised  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
Nueces;  and  this  was  true.  But  if  the  President  had 
wislied  to  represent  correctly  the  actual  condition  of 
aftairs,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  add  that  this  '*  be- 
yond "  was  limited  to  tlie  river.  Corpus  Christi,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xueces,  and  the  little  town  of  San  Patricio,^ 
higher  up,  and  peopled  by  about  twenty  families,  were  the 
only  points  beyond  the  Xueces  held  by  Texas.  In  like 
manner  it  was  only  a  half-truth,  and  it  presented  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  a  false  light,  when  the  Presi- 
dent asserted,  further,  that  Congress,  by  the  law  of  December 
31,  1845,  had  "recognized  the  country  beyond  the  Xueces 
as  a  part  of  our  territory  by  including  it  within  our  rev- 
enue svstom."*  This  law*  said  nothin":  about  the  boun- 
daries  of  Texas,  but  simply  made  Corpus  Christi,  with 
several  other  Texan  towns,  a  port  of  delivery,  requiring  a 
collector  of  customs.  By  another  law,  however,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  not  the  judge  of  its  own 
cause.  Congress  had  shown  in  the  most  certain  way  that 
it,  at  least,  did  not  look  upon  the  whole  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  either  the  actual  or  the  rightful  boundary  of 
Texas.     A  law  of  March  3,  1845,  contained  provisions  for 

miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  only  settled  part  of  it  is  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  but  a  few  miles  in  breadth."  Gallatin,  1.  c. 
In  the  chart  published  by  the  general  land  office  the  region  is  marked 
as  "  unproductive  prairie,  interspersed  with  chaparral,  deep  sand,  no 
water." 

*  Gallatin,  1.  c.  My  maps  place  Sim  Patricio  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  my  maps,  or  Gallatin's  accounts, 
are  incorrect,  or  whether  the  place  as  it  grew  extended  to  the  east 
bank.  Texas,  at  anv  rate,  had  made  San  Pairiiio  a  count  v.  and  de- 
clared  that  the  county  extended  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  This  again 
was  but  a  "  declaration." 

'  Statesman's  Man.,  III.,  p.  1096. 

•  Stat,  at  L.,  IX.,  p.  2 
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the  paying  back  of  duties  in  "  Cliihuahna  and  Santa  F^,  in 
Xew  Mexico."*  Texas  liad  made  no  objection  to  this  lnw, 
and  would  have  fiimi>ly  made  herself  ridiculous  if  she  had 
tried  to  object;  for  New  Mexico  was  in  the  iinquefitiimed 
possession  of  Mexico,  and  showed  no  inclination  wlisitever 
to  be  incorporated  with  Texas.*  And  not  only  at  Santa 
Fe,  but  at  Brazos,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
American  merchants  paid  tlie  duties  imposed  by  the  Mexi- 
can tariff  at  the  Mexican  custom  houses,  both  before  and 
alter  the  annexation,  without  complaint.' 

Polk,  of  courae,  knew  these  facts,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  impngning  his  intellect  by  supposing  that  he  could  not 
measure  tlielr  scope.  That  his  silence  about  tliem  was  de- 
liberately designed  is  made  clearer  than  day  by  the  false 
coloring  by  means  of  wliich  he  manages,  without  exciting 
distrust  by  bold  misrepresentations,  to  give  to  things  which 
supported  his  assertion  a  weight  which  they  did  not 
remotely  deserve.  He  knew  enough  of  international  law, 
and  of  practical  politics  to  know,  that  the  boundary-ques- 
tion could  not  be  determined  exclusively  and  unquestion- 
ttbly  by  the  act  of  the  Texan  Congress,  of  December  19, 
1836.  II'  he  had  really  been  under  this  naive  delusion,  he 
would  not  have  himted  up  every  possible  fac-t  which  appar- 


'"An  set  allon-inii  drawback  npoa  merchandise  exported  in  the 
nrigiDBl  packages  to  Chibualiua  and  SaaXa  F6,  in  Mexico."  Stat.  aX  L., 
v.,  p,  750. 


•  Kaurman  himself  had  to  avov 
tlie  capital  of  the  ancient  I'rovin' 
people  ol'  New  Mexico  never  co. 
June  10, 1850.    Congr.  Globe,  Slat  i 

*  New  Meiico  was  represented  i 
iog  to  the  St  Louis  EFpublican,  merchandise  valned  at  f342,r):il)  was 
Imported  into  Santa  T6\a  ISW.  The  dutit-s  upon  it  yielded  *inr,,757 
10  the  Mexican  authorities.  Mcllvnine,  Mnrdi  3(1,1846;  t'linur-  Globe, 
:tdth  Cong.,  lat  Sesi.,  p.  580.  Compare,  also,  the  American  llcview. 
~U.  1847. 


:     "II  is  true  that  Santa  Fe  was 
e  of  Hew   Mexico,  and  that  the 
Lseiited  to  its  transfer  to  Texas," 
iongr.,  lat  Sesa,  App,,  p.  9811, 
1  the  Mexican  Congress.     Accord. 
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ently  supported  his  theory.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  weight  of  facts,  and  he  certainly  knew  that  the  facts 
were  now  just  as  they  had  been  when  IngersoU  proclaimed 
that  the  desert  was  the  natural  and  actual  boundary.  The 
persons  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  execution  of  his  policy 
informed  him  of  this,  unanimously  and  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible words.  Donclson,  in  a  letter  to  Taylor,  which  the 
latter  forwarded  to  Washington,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  open  question  to  whom  the  land  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Kio  Grande  belonged,  and  mentioned  Cor- 
pus Christi  as  the  westernmost  settlement  of  the  Texans.^ 
Taylor,  himself,  announced  to  the  Adjutant-General  his 
plan  of  advancing  towards  Corpus  Christi,  with  the  remark, 
that  the  line  of  the  Nueces  enclosed  all  the  Texan  towns, 
lie  actually  spoke  of  San  Antonio  as  situated  on  the  western 
boundary.  3  And  the  Texan  Secretary  of  War,  Wm.  G. 
Cook,  besought  Taylor  to  protect  Austin,  on  the  Colorado, 
\'  because  it  is  on  the  boundary."^  The  American  officers, 
who  confined  themselves  simply  to  the  facts,  without  re- 
gard to  how  the  President  might  turn  the  legal  question 
to  suit  himself,  knew,  that,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
they  were  standing  upon  Mexican  soil.*     All  the  "declar- 

*  June  28,  1845.  "  Corpus  Christi  ♦  *  ♦  is  the  most  western 
point  now  occupied  by  Texas.  *  *  *  The  occupation  of  the  country 
between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  you  are  aware,  is  a  disputed  ques- 
tion. Texas  holds  Corpus  Christi ;  Mexico,  Santiago,  [Brazos,]  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Exec.  Doc,  30th  Congr.,  1st.  Sess.,  No.  60, 
p.  805. 

a  July  8, 1845.  "  It  will  be  seen  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the  United  States 
charg(*  also  recommends  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  western  fron- 
tier of  Texas,  from  the  coast  to  San  Antonio.  *  ♦  ♦  I  shall  confine 
myself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  lino  of  the  Nueces,  which  covers  all 
the  settlements."    Ibid.,  p.  802. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  804. 

*  An  o nicer  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Spirit  of  the  Times :  "  Camp 
opposite  Matamoras,  April  19,  1846.  Our  situation  here  is  an  extraor- 
dinary one.    Right  in  the  enemy's  countiy,  actually  occupying  their 
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ations"  of  the  Texan  Congress  liad  not  changed  the  fact 
that  this  strip  of  land  was  inlmbited  cxt-lusivelj  by  Mexi- 
wins.i  who  felt  themselves  to  be  Mesicane,  and  wished  to 
iviimin  Mexicans.^  Yes,  Marey,  as  well  as  Bancroft,  had 
to  recognize  the  grievous  faet  that  Mexico  had,  npon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  military  posts,  which  had  not 
been  first  erected  in  view  of  threatened  entanglements  with 
the  United  States,  when  Polk,  "in  anticipation"  of  the 
annexation,  had  ordered  Taylor  to  mareh  to  the  "  western 
frontier  of  Texas."'     Moreover,  what  Marcy*  and  Polk' 


com  and  coitoQ  fields,  the  people  of  the  soil  leaviag  their  homes,  and 
we,  with  a  sraail  liaodful  ol'  men,  marching  with  colors  flying  and 
diTims  benting,  right  under  the  guna  of  one  of  their  principal  cities, 
displayiDg  the  star-spangled  baiin^ir,  as  if  in  dtdance,  under  their  very 
ntwe,  and  they  with  au  army  twice  our  siEe,  at  leaal,  sit  quietly  down, 
and  make  not  tlie  least  resistance,  not  the  first  effort  to  drive  the  Invad- 
en  (I )  off.  Tbere  is  no  parallel  lo  IL"  Congr.  QloLe,  20th  Cougr.,  1st 
3ete.,  App,  p.  880. 

'  This  belt  was  settled,  inhabited  and  occupied  exclnsively  by  Maic- 
Icana.    Gallatin,  I.  c. 

'  In  a  letter  from  an  oRlcer,  published  In  the  Albuny  Aran*,  it  is 
said :  ■■  West  of  Hie  Nueues  llic  people  are  all  Spaniards.  The  coun- 
try is  uninhabitable  excepting  the  valley  of  the  Hio  Grande,  and  that 
contains  a  pretty  dense  population,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  are 
the  people  more  loyal  to  the  Mexican  Government." 

•  "This department  is  Lnfurmed  that  Mexico  bos  somemiUtajjestab- 
lisbmeots  on  Itie  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  are,  and  for  some 
time  have  been,  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops.  In  carrying 
out  the  instructions  heretofore  received,  you  will  be  careful  lo  avoid 
any  acts  of  aggression,  unless  an  actaal  stale  of  war  exist.  The  Mex- 
ican forces  at  Ibe  pnsta  in  their  possession,  and  which  have  been  so, 
«il]  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  relations  of  peace  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Mexico  continue."  Slarcy  lo  Taylor,  July  8, 1845. 
Ksec.  Doo..  30tli  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  60,  p.  83.  '■  Tou  will,  therefore, 
Dol  eroplpy  force  to  dislodge  Mexican  troops  from  any  post  east  of  the 
Pel  Norle  which  was  in  the  octuiil  possession  of  the  Mexicans  at  the 
lime  of  anuexalion."    Bancroll  lo  Commodore  D.  Connor,  Ibid,,  p.  232, 

iconijuer  Santa  Fi?."     Marcy  to  Genural  Kearney,  June 
3. 1846.    Ibid.,  p.  153. 

*  "TeiitA  bad  asserted  a  right  to  that  part  of  New  Mexico  east  of 
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had  plainly  said  of  New  Mexico  was  true  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande: — it  must  first  be 
conquered^  for  it  was  as  completely  as  the  former  in  the 
possession  of  Mexico.  If  the  possessory  title  to  the  terri- 
tory between  the  N  ueces  and  the  Kio  Grande  had  really 
been  res  adjudicata^  the  President  could  not  have  suffered 
Mexican  troops  to  remain  a  single  instant  upon  the  soil  of 
the  Union.  The  order  to  leave  these  troops  entirely  un- 
molested was  a  formal  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  it  was 
an  open  question  whether  they  had  a  right  to  be  where 
they  were,  and  that  the  final  decision  of  this  question  did 
not  belong  to  the  President. 

But  if  the  declarations  of  the  Texan  act,  of  December 
19,  1836,  were  recognized  as,  in  great  part,  fictions,  with- 
out any  actual  basis  of  fact,  it  was  simply  ludicrous  and 
absurd  to  ignore  so  completely  Mexico's  whole  chain  of 
reasoning,  as  if  a  controversy  were  impossible  because 
Mexico  had  not  been  able  to  subjugate  "Texas,"  and  Texas 
herself  had  declared  of  what  "Texas"  consisted.  Polk's 
cause  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  poor  one,  if  he  wjis  forced 
to  clothe  his  sophisms  in  the  garb  of  such  an  amazing  bit 
of  naivete.  Mexico  and  Texas  confronted  each  other  only 
upon  the  ground  of  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs,  for  the 
questions  between  them  had  not  come  to  any  legal  issue. 


the  Rio  Grande  which  is  believed,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the 
annexation  and  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  under 
the  constitution  and  law  of  Texas,  to  be  well  founded ;  but  this  right  had 
never  been  reduced  to  her  actual  possession  and  occupancy.  The  gen- 
eral government,  possessing  exclusively  the  war-making  power,  had 
the  right  to  take  military  possession  of  this  disputed  territory,  and  un. 
til  the  title  to  it  was  perfected  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  their  duty 
to  hold  it,  and  to  establish  a  temporary  military  government  over  it, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  conquest  itself,  the  safety  of  our  army,  and 
the  security  of  the  conquered  inhabitants."  Message  of  July  24, 1848. 
SUtesm.'s  Man.  III.,  p.  1720. 
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This  position  on  t!ie  part  of  Texas  was  iranaterred,  with 
nnnexatiou,  to  the  United  States.  The  latter  accepted  it 
«£  f ar  as  correspoiided  with  their  interests.  They  rightly 
lieelared  that  they  could  pay  no  sort  of  attention  to  the  fact, 
Miat  Mexico,  despite  the  nine-year  old  actual  independence 
of  Texas,  still  pretended  to  look  upon  the  latter  as  her 
province,  Wlieu,  however,  this  position  did  not  suit  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  Polk  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  it,  although  here  the  actual  condition  of 
nffairs  was  mnch  more  unconditionally  and  exclusively  the 
measure  of  national  rights.  Texas  had  once  been  a  prov- 
ince of  Mexico  in  law  and  in  fact;  Texas  had  never  occu- 
pied New  Mexico  and  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and 
the  title  of  Mexico  to  this  territory,  unquestioned  up  to 
the  time  of  the  secefision  of  Texas,  was  opposed  only  by 
ihe  revolutionary  ehim,  put  forth  by  Texas,  which  the 
latter  had  never  been  able  to  make  good.  Moreover,  the 
Texan  government  had  just  formally  recognized,  that  the 
law  of  December  19,  1836,  was  of  no  final  binding  force, 
Ijecaiise  it  had  announced  at  the  time  of  the  preliminary 
peace  its  willingness  to  settle  the  boundary  question  by  ar- 
bitration, when  peace  was  finally  concluded.  Texas,  there- 
fore, bad  certainly  no  ground  of  complaint,  if  the  United 
States  cIiobG  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  her  omti  govern- 
ment. Donelson  advised  the  adoption  of  this  standpoint. 
adding  that  the  least  which  Mexico  could  ex])ect  from  the 

^Jlnited  States,  would  be  that  the  latter  shouid  not  go  be- 

^Witt 

^^^■He  writes  to  Buclianaii,  July  2,  1U45:  "My  pusitioD  is.  llial  we 
can  hold  Corpus  Christi  and  all  other  points  up  the  Nueces.  If  at' 
tsched,  Ihe  right  of  defeoBe  will  authorize  uh  to  expel  the  Mei:icaustn 
the  Rio  Grande. 

9  better  for  m  to  await  the  attack,  than  incur  the  ilsk  of  eiu- 
ing  the  question  of  annexation  with  the  consequences  of  imme- 
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Unquestionably,  this  was  the  only  right  policy,  if  the 
President  really  wished  to  avoid  war.  It  could  not  result 
in  evils,  which  would  justly  expose  him  to  the  reproach  of 
having  neglected  his  official  duties.  If  he  did  not  consider 
the  deserts  as  a  sufficient  barrier,  he  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Texans 
living  on  this  side  of  the  Xueces,  and  sent  Taylor  forward 
as  far  as  that  river.  But  there  were  no  Texans  west  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and — however  far  the  Texan  territory 
might  stretch — it  was,  therefore,  unnecessary,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Texans,  to  send  troops  among  the  Mexican 
population  inhabiting  the  "exposed  frontier"  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  1  Polk  acted  as  though  he  wished  to  follow  Don- 
elson's  counsel.  Julv  30,  orders  were  sent  to  Tavlor  to 
occupy,  protect,  and  defend  the  territory  of  Texas,  so  far  as 
it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Texans.  He  was,  however,  to 
avoid  in  his  occupation  of  the  country,  those  posts  and 
settlements  which  were  held  by  Mexican  troops,  or  which 
had  not  been,  at  the  time  of  annexation,  in  the  possession 
of  Texas.  Yet  he  was  also  commanded  to  approach  the 
Rio  Grande,  as  nearly  as  might  seem  prudent,  and  to 
extend  his  protection  as  far  as   that  river.*     These  two 

diate  possession  of  the  territory  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Exec.  Doc.,  29th 
ConsT.,  1st  Soss.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  fl.,  p.  78. 

Thus  lie,  too,  does  not  wish  the  claim  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  boun- 
dan'  to  be  given  up,  but  is  only  opposed  to  plunging  into  a  war  on  account 
of  it,  and  immediately  enforcing  the  right  of  the  stronger.  On  the 
11th  of  July  he  writes  to  Buchanan :  "  I  at  once  decided  that  we  (that 
is  the  army)  could  take  no  such  position  [on  the  Rio  Grande],  but  should 
regard  as  only  within  the  limits  of  our  protection  that  portion  of  terri- 
tory actually  possessed  by  Texas,  and  which  she  did  not  consider  a 
subject  of  negotiation.  *  *  *  What  the  Executive  of  Texas  liad 
determined  not  to  fight  for,  but  to  settle  by  negotiation,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  could  as  well  be  left  to  the  United  States  upon  the  same  condi- 
tion.'*    Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  2d  Sess..  App.  p.  107. 

'"This  river  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  an  exposed  frontier."  Message  of  May 
nth,  1846.    Statesm.'s  Man.,  III.,  p.  1596. 

2  *    4c    *    "You  are  expected  to  occupy,  protect,  and  defend,  the 
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instructions  cotild  'be  reconciled,  only  if  tliere  were  Tcxiin 
eettlemeDtg  between  Corpus  Chrieti  and  ttie  Rio  Grande. 
But  Polk  and  Marcy  knew  well  euongh  that  this  was 
not  the  ease,  and  tLey  must,  tlierefbre,  have  heen  also 
fiilly  aware  that  the  orders  of  July  30tli  to  Taylor  said  yes 
and  no  at  the  same  time.  "What  was  the  aim  of  thie!  The 
answer  must  be  sought  in  the  subsef^uent  instructions  to 
Taylor. 

The  general  had,  meanwhile,  marched  towards  the  west, 
and  was  seeking  a  suitable  place  for  encampment.  At 
tie  beginning  of  August,  he  decided  upon  Corpus  Christi. 
His  armounceraent  that  he  had  reached  there  in  safety  with 
1  part  of  his  troops,  was  crossed  by  a  dispatch  from  the 
adjntant-general,  dated  August  6,  which  informed  him 
that  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
liad  received  orders  to  reinforce  him,  and  that  he  was  au- 
thorized, in  case  of  necessity,  to  muster  Texan  volunteers 
into  the  sen-ice  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  reason  assigned 
for  these  steps  was  that,  even  in  case  Mexico  did  not  begin 
war  and  did  not  attempt  an  invasion,  he  might  Ije  placed  in 
a  position  to  meet  any  possible  emergency.  As  early  as 
August  23,  before  Taylor's  report,  already  mentioned,  of 
August  15,  had  reached  Washington,  another  dispatch  was 
sent  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  which   informed  him 

lerritofy  or  Tcsfis,  lo  Ihe  extent  lliat  it  has  lioen  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Teiaa.  The  Rio  Grande  is  claimed  to  be  tlie  bountlary  between 
the  two  countries,  and  up  to  this  boimdarj'  you  are  to  extend  your  pro- 
leclioD,  only  excepting  ony  poeta  no  the  eastern  side  thoreuf,  which  ui'e 
in  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mexican  settlements  over  which  the  Kepiib- 
lic  of  Texas  did  not  exarciss  jurisdiction  at  the  period  of  annexation. 
Of  shortly  before  Uiat  event.  It  is  expected  that,  in  selecting  the  es- 
tahliatamenl  for  your  iroojis,  you  will  approach  as  near  the  hounduiy 
linei,  the  Rio  Grande,  as  prudence  will  dictate.  With  this  view,  the 
Pfesideot  desires  that  your  position,  for  a,  put  of  your  forces,  at  least, 
should  be  weal  of  the  river  Nueces."    Exec.  Doc.,  80th  Congr.,  1st 
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that  the  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  received  orders  to 
cooperate  with  him,  and  authorized  him  to  muster  into  the 
service  also  volunteers  from  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  ^  Tliis  haste  to  enable 
Taylor  to  bring  together  in  Texas,  in  a  short  time,  and 
without  further  instructions,  a  considerable  army,  was  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Marcy's  letters  of  August 
25  and  28,  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  named,  in  regard  to 
the  ])owers  conferred  upon  Taylor,  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
Cor.gress  had  not  foreseen  the  necessity  for  such  a  course, 
and  had,  therefore,  made  no  appropriation  for  the  payment 
of  the  militia.*  But  since  it  was  not  pretended  that  there 
was  any  immediate  necessity  for  raising  volunteers,  this 
lack  of  foresight  could  still  be  readily  repaired.  Why  did 
not  the  President  immediately  call  a  special  session  of 
Congress?  The  affair  was  surely  important  enough  to  jus- 
tify such  a  course.  A  necessity  for  calling  militia  into  the 
service  of  the  Union  could  arise,  only  if  the  probability  of 
war  bordered  ui)on  certainty,  and  the  right  of  declaring 
war  beloni^ed  to  Congress  alone.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  only  loyal  if  the  President  had  sought  to  offer  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  express  its  wish  and  will  before  it 
found  itself  confronted  by  already  accomplished  facts. 
But  however  obvious  and  well-founded  such  reasoning 
might  be,  the  President  could  not  think  of  summoning 
Congress  to  Washington  before  the  regular  time,  and  this, 
simply  because  nothing  whatever  had  happened,  apart 
from  the  things  done  and  left   undone  by  the  President 

1  Exec.  Doc.  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sesy.,  Xo.  CO,  p.  85. 

'  "  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  emergency  rendering  such  assist- 
ance from  the  militia  of  your  State  necessary,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  foreseen  by  Congress,  and  consequently  no  ai)propriation  was 
made  for  paying  them ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  a  provi- 
sion will  be  promptly  made  when  Congress  shall  again  assemble." 
Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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himself,  wliicli  Congress  had  not  foreseen  before  its  last 
adjournment.  There  were  all  sorts  of  reports,  indeed,  of 
great  Mexican  armies  upon  the  border,  but,  if  the  Govern- 
ment could,  iu  good  faith,  think  that  these  reports  were  not 
made  out  of  whole  cloth,  it  nevertheless  considered  them 
greatlj  exaggerated. '  It  never  spoke  of  the  jjossibility  that 
bankrupt  Mexico  could  secretly  put  a  force  of  troops  in  the 
Held  sufficient  seriouelyto  threaten  Texas  alone,  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  However  audacious  Polk  and  his 
Cabinet  might  be  in  their  assertions,  they  never  ventured 
to  assign  the  periculum,  in  mora  as  a  ground  of  justifica- 
tion. There  most  have  been,  therefore,  another  reason 
for  their  haste. 

We  have  already  heard  how  Doneleon,  who  was  far- 
sighted  and  prudent  in  the  boundary  question,  expressed 
his  opinion  that,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  line  of  the 
Jfuecee,  the  right  of  self-defense  would  justify  driving  the 
Mexicans  back  over  the  Rio  Grande.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment shared  the  wish  of  its  agent  for  an  attack,  was  it  not, 
then,  a  surer  plan  to  go  somewhat  further  to  meet  the 
Mexicans)  In  any  event,  Polk  wished  Taylor  to  go  to- 
wards them  as  far  as  possible,  that  is,  up  to  the  line  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  We  have  seen  how  this  wish,  in  dispatch 
after  dispatch,  was  more  clearly  expressed  and  more 
strongly  emphasized,  yet  without  any  direct  command  to 
fulfill  it.  Even  the  instruction  of  August  23  does  not  do 
this,  but  it  goes  a  long  step  beyond  the  earlier  orders  in 
regard  to  hie  conduct.     If,  it  says,  Mexico  collects  a  con- 

■  AdjutBDt.Geueral  R.  -Tones,  In  a  (liepalch  of  August  2G,  acquainted 
Taylor  wiib  theae  rumors,  and  gave  him  \o  uuderstand  that  dlssatis- 
faclion  was  felt  with  liim  because  he  so  aeldom  lot  the  Goyermc.nl  hear 
l>oin  him.  "But,  howovar  exaggerated  these  reporis  miiy  be,  wo  can- 
not, for  want  of  official  tidings,  undertake  to  correct  what  we  have 
good  reason  lo  believe  not  to  be  true."  Esec.  Uoc.,  30tli  Congr.,  lat 
Seaa.,  No.  00,  p.  BT. 
7 
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siderable  body  of  troops  upon  the  Eio  Grande,  and  they 
cross  the  river,  the  President  will  consider  this  as  an  invasion 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Instructions  dated  August  30  repeated  this  declaration,  but 
emphasized  it  by  saying,  that  even  an  attempt  to  cross  tl  e 
river  with  a  considerable  force  would  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light. *  What  is  a  "considerable  force"?  Was  it 
not  a  serious  matter  to  leave  the  decision  of  this  question, 
which  involved  peace  and  war,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
general?  And  how  could  Mexico's  right  to  send  troops  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  depend  upon  the  number  of 
troops  sent?  But  if  she  could  send  over  none  at  all,  she 
was  then  completely  cut  off  from  her  military  posts  there, 
her  right  to  maintain  which  had  been  formerly  indirectly 
recognized  by  Polk,  by  his  repeated  commands  to  Taylor 
not  to  molest  them  in  any  Avay.  If  the  President  had  a  per- 
fectly free  choice  of  means  ibr  solving  tlie  problem  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  if  he  could  have  based 
his  policy  exclusively  upon  considerations  of  expediency, 
then  these  objections  might  be  irrelevant,  although  they 
would  necessarily,  under  all  circumstances,  awaken  grave 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  critic,  as  to  whether  the 
President  was  really  so  anxious  to  maintain  peace,  as  he  as- 
serted that  he  was.  Exit  the  policy  of  the  President  had  to 
be  confined  within  the  constitutional  limits  of  his  power. 
Before  the  question  of  expediency  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration, it  was,  therefore,  to  be  decided  whether  Polk  had 
any  sort  of  right  to  declare  tliat  the  crossing  of  the  Kio 

*"You  have  been  advised  that  the  assembling  a  large  Mexican 
array  on  the  borders  of  Texas,  and  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  will  be  regarded  by  the  Executive  here  as  an  invasion 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  An  at- 
tempt to  cross  that  river  with  such  a  force  will  also  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light."    Ibid.,  p.  88. 


KJWEES    or   PSBfTDENT   IN    CASK    OP  INVASIOW. 


Grnnde  by  Mexican  troope,  or  an  attempt  at  a  crosBing, 
was  an  invasion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

A  law  of  Fehnmry  28,  1795.  anthorized  the  President 
to  call  ont  the  militia  of  the  states,  in  case  of  an  actual  or 
threatened  invasion  of  the  United  States.*  Tlie  Supreme 
Conrt  had  declared  that  the  law  was  constitntional,  and 
that  the  anthority  to  decide  when  the  exigency  had  arisen 
belonged  exclnsively  to  the  President.'  From  this  it  has 
lieen  argued,  that,  whatever  complaints  may  he  juftly 
made  against  Polk's  policy,  he  can  not  i)OEBibly  he  accused 
of  having  acted  nnconstitntionally.  Yet,  however  nn- 
ijaestionahle  this  may  seem  at  first  glance,  it  is.  neverthe- 
less. erroneoTiB.  Evidently,  the  faiae  statement  of  the 
question  lias  led  to  the  error.  It  is  troe  that  it  belongs  to 
the  President  alone  to  decide  what  is  an  invasion,  and 
when  an  invasion  is  threatened,  hnt  never  and  nowhere 
has  the  right  been  given  him  to  decide  alone  what  is  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  first  thing  at  issue.  This  was 
the  question  precedent,  which  most  be  properly  decided 
before  the  other  qnestion  cunld  even  be  raised,  for  the  law 
of  February  28,  1795,  and  the  judicial  decisions  upon  it, 


'  *  ■  *  "  Whenever  tie  Unlfed  Slates  ehalJ  be  invadoiJ,  or  be 
in  imminent  tl«Dger  of  inTSsion  from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian 
Itibe.  it  Blmll  be  lawCnl  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call 
forlli  siicli  number  of  Ihe  niililiii  of  the  slate  or  stales  most  convenient 
lo  the  plai;e  of  danger,  or  scene  of  action,  as  he  may  judge  neoessnry 
to  repel  Hie  invMion."    Stat,  at  h..  I.,  p.  434. 

1  •  •  •  "We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  Ibe  exigency  has  arisen  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pi'psidenI, 
and  that  his  decision  \s  conclusive  upon  all  other  perHons,"  Miulin  v. 
Mott,  Wbenton'B  Rep.,  XH..  p.  30;  Curtis,  VII.,  p.  13.  See,  also, 
Luther  t.  Borden,  Howard's  Hep.,  VII.,  p.  1.  Soqq. ;  Curtis,  XVII.,  p. 
1,  Seqrt-  Of  conrae  the  President,  aa  command er-in-cbicf.  may  em- 
ploy the  regular  Federal  troops  when  he  is  authorized  to  call  out  the 
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hpokn  im\y  of  the  "United  States,"  and  not  of  territories 
wliidi  would  probably,  sooner  or  later,  belong  to 'the 
United  States.  Up  to  this  time,  Texas  did  not  altogether 
belong  to  the  Union,  for  the  annexation  had  not  yet  been 
jMM'focted.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  sufficiently 
ptTfoctod,  in  substance  and  form,  to  give  tlie  Texans  a 
vhiim  to  the  protection  of  the  Union.  But  Texas  had  no 
right  to  diMUJUul  more,  and  the  President  had  no  right  to 
tlo  mon».  Texas  could  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Union 
only  ujuMi  the  ground  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 
Thi«  ha<l  hot  n  unc(»nditionally  accepted  by  Texas,  and  was 
an  absolutely  binding  instruction  to  the  President.  If  its 
ooiuHtions  did  not  please  him,  he  was  left  free  to  attempt 
annexation  by  a  treaty,  which  gave  him  the  widest  pos- 
sible nH>m  for  action.  He  had  decided  upon  the  former 
niotlunU  and  luul  theivby  waived  his  own  right  to  take  the 
initiative.  But  C\»nij:ivss  had,  in  the  annexation  resolu- 
tions,  oonsontiHl  expressly  only  to  the  incorporation  into 
the  Union  o(  the  territorv  riffhtfuUv  belomrine  to  the 
Kepublie  of  Texas,  and,  in  oi\ler  to  avoid  all  misconstruc- 
tions, it  had  turther  expressly  reserved  to  the  Federal 
gv^venuuent  the  right  of  avljusting  all  possible  questions 
of  Umndary  with  other  governments. ^  Texas  had,  there- 
f\*n\  by  her  adv^ptivMi  of  the  annexation  resi>lutions,  aban- 
dout\l  luw  claim  that  her  •*  dtvlanirioTis  '*  in  reiTvin.!  to  the 
Ivundaries  of  the  Republic,  had  any  binding  force  wiiat- 
evor  ujvtt  the  Union.  The  question  had  Ixvn  lett  open, 
and   Oongivss   huvl    shown   a   disjvsirion    to  attempt   an 

*  ••  fcV.*  iMr,  •  •  •  T>..i"  Ooairrv*.^  -kvs  ov*n>^r.:  :iii:  :ie  terri- 
torv vrv^ivr :  \  *  :k'  *  i: . :  ->.:  ^^  i :  V.  •  :\  -i  n«.l  r  *  c  -'  i-  *  *  v-  be'.  T.  r:n  z  'o  :2ie  Re  r^ub- 
I.o  v*t*  IV V Acs  ■.v..i\  Iv  o:vV!v\-  •:•:.*  a  uew  >;A:e/*  ev. 

•  Sau:  *tA:e  :o  be  vr-^ev'..  su^*ev':  :o  :he  Acjusrn^ec:  bv  this  ci.^vern- 
:!*-.•>»:  v*f  *!I  v;ue*'.*s*c*  oi  >vu.2UAry  -.b*:  aa^r  irise  writ  oc^eT  i-:'^erTx- 


Hjuetment"  of  it  with  Mexico.  The  final  decision  upon 
it  was  not,  according  to  the  conBtitntion.  entrusted  to  the 
President,  hut  was  reserved  to  the  "government."  And 
this  is  all  in  full  accord  with  repeated  official  exjiressionB 
of  former,  as  well  as  of  the  present  executive  power.  "We 
have  already  heard  that  Calhoun  informed  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, through  Green,  that  nothing  was  said  in  the  treaty 
of  annexation  on  the  boundary  question,  because  Tyler 
wished  to  settle  all  controversies  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  "most  just  and  liberal"  way.'  Mai-eh  31, 
1845,  Shannon  had  repeated  his  statement,  in  Polk's  name, 
almost  word  for  word.*  Now,  did  these  assurances  mean 
anything  at  all,  and  was  the  boundary  qnestion  really  left 
o|)en,  if  Mexico's  attempt  to  send  her  forces  across  the 
most  distant  line  which  could  he  claimed  by  the  United 
States  waa  to  be  an  invasion  and  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  while  the  Union  forces  were  to  approach  that 
line  as  soon  as  prudence  permitted,  and  were  to  extend 
their  protection  as  far  as  that  line?  If  the  before  men- 
tioned restrictions  contained  in  the  annexation  resolutions 
were  honorably  meant,  they  could  mean  only  one  thing — 
that,  in  case  of  tlieir  adoption,  only  the  territory  actually 
■jccupied  by  Tesana  should  be  considered  as  definitely  an- 
iiexed,  and  the  possessory  title  to  the  remainder  would  bfe 
settled  by  negotiation.  The  accomplishment  of  Taylor's 
instruction,  however,  brought  about  a  new  condition  of 
affairs  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  such  as  had 

'  Callionn's  Works,  V.,  p.  849. 

»  "And  here  he  [Shannon]  will  improve  this  opportunity  to  repeat 
ihsl  which  be  had  bernre  communicated  to  the  goTernmoDt  of  Mexico, 
io.wit;  that  the  L'aited  States  has  not  adopted  the  nieu^ure  of  annesa- 
lion  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  towards  Mexico,  and  lliat  the  United 
(States  are  ansioas  to  settle  all  quealiocs  nhich  may  grow  out  of  this 
measnre,  including  that  of  honndarles,  on  term  the  moat  just  acd 
liberal."     Nile.8'  Beg.,  LSVIIL.  p.  184. 
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never  existed  during  the  independence  of  Texas.  The 
President  shifted  the  boundaries  into  a  territory,  with 
regard  to  which  the  only  competent  authority  had  pur- 
posely postponed  the  decision,  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
Union  or  not.  From  this  bit  of  usurpation  he  then  de- 
duced the  right  to  exercise  over  the  disputed  territory  an 
authority  given  him  only  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  almost  unavoidable  result  of  this  was 
necessarily  a  collision  with  Mexican  troops,  and  such  a 
collision  the  President  now  declared  would  be  "  war." 
And  in  this  way  the  United  States  could  be  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  war  with  Mexico  as  an  already  existing 
fact,  without  Congress  having  had  a  word  to  say  in  the 
whole  affair — Congress,  which  alone  has  the  right  of  de- 
claring war. 

One  might  think — Polk  himself  might  have  believed — 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  his  sensitive  feeling  of 
duty  when,  despite  his  earnest  wish  to  maintain  peace,  he 
had  deduced  all  these  results  from  the  Texan  law  of  De- 
cember 19,  1836.  But  the  instructions  of  August  30 
went  still  a  step  further.  Kot  only  if  war  were  declared, 
but  also  in  case  Mexico  should  have  brought  on  an  actual 
state  of  war  by  the  hostile  acts  indicated,  Taylor  was  not 
to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  protecting  Texas.  If  he 
had  sufficient  force,  he  was  to  cross  the  Eio  Grande  and 
seize  upon  Matamoras  and  other  places.  ^     These  direc- 

*  "In  case  of  war,  either  declared  or  made  manifest  by  hostile  acts, 
your  main  object  will  be  the  protection  of  Texas ;  but  the  pursuit  of 
this  object  will  not  necessarily  confine  your  action  within  the  terri* 
tory  of  Texas.  Mexico  having  thus  commenced  hostilities,  you  may» 
in  your  discretion,  should  you  have  suflScient  force,  and  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  80,  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  disperse  or  capture  the  forces 
assembling  to  invade  Texas,  defeat  the  junction  of  troops  uniting  for 
that  purpose,  drive  them  from  their  positions  on  either  side  of  that 
river,  and,  if  deemed  practicable  and  expedient,  take  and  hold  posses- 


mxioo  MSPOSBr)  to  avoid  a  cosYuut.  lOB 

tionB  es]>lftiii  why  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  put 
■  Taylor  in  such  comparatively  exeelleni;  fighting  trim, 
although  a  handful  of  Tesana  had  wou  Texan  independ- 
ence at  San  Jacinto.  If  the  first  gun  shot  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  war  of  conquest,  more  troops  were  certainly 
needed. 

The  instructions  of  August  30  were  crossed  by  a  dis- 
patch from  Taylor,  dated  September  6,  which  announced 
that,  according  to  trustworthy  reports,  Mexico  was  making 
no  military  preparations  on  the  liio  Grande,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  not  likely,  and  that,  while  he  would 
continue  to  prepare  for  war,  he  wished  no  volunteers  sent 
him  without  a  requisition,  for  he  probably  would  not  need 
tliera.i  A  former  American  consul  at  Matanioraa  soon 
gave  Taylor  the  Ennie  information.  General  Arista  had 
given  this  gentleman  his  solemn  assurance  that  only  email 
parties  of  Mexican  troops  should  be  sent  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  that  they  would  be  sent  only  to  hold  the 
Indians  and  the  smugglers  in  check.* 

BioQ  of  HatomoTBS,  and  oilier  placea  in  tlie  eountrj.  I  aciircely  need 
10  eaj  thai  enterprises  of  tbia  kind  are  only  to  be  ventured  on  under 
ciicumBtances  presenting  a  fair  prospect  of  euccesa."  Exec.  Doc., 
aotli  Congr.,  let  Sesa.,  No.  00,  pp.  88,  8lt. 

>  "  I  have  tbe  honor  to  report  that  a  confidential  agent,  despatched 
Bome  days  since  to  Matamoras,  has  relumed,  and  reports  that  no  extrSr 
ordinary  preparations  are  goini;  forward  tliere;  that  the  garrison  does 
not  seem  lo  liave  been  increased,  and  tlial  our  cimsul  is  of  opinion 
there  will  be  no  deelwalion  of  war.  •  *  •  A  body  of  3,000  men 
was  reported  in  march  to  Malamoraa,  but  t)je  information  is  loo  vague 
lo  merit  much  confidence.  The  agent,  who  is  intelligent,  and  upon 
whose  statement  a  good  deal  uf  rcliuoce  may,  I  think,  t>e  siifely  placed, 
says  that  the  mass  of  the  people  with  whom  he  mingled  is  opposed  to 
a  wur  with  us.  •  *  •  I  shall  not  relax  my  esertiona  lo  prepare  for 
active  operations  and  a  state  of  wot  with  Mexico.  I  must  express  the 
hope  that  DO  luililia  furce  will  be  ordered  to  join  me  without  my 
requisition  for  iL  I  am  entirely  contklent  noae  will  be  required." 
Qbid.,  lip.  lOS,  IQtf. 

•J.  D.MarltB  lo  Taylor.  Sept.  £8,  China.  Meiico:    "I   •   •   •    am 
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In  Washington  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  these  tidings.  Quite  apart  from  them,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  had,  by  this  time,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  least  for  the  present,  neither  declaration  of  war 
nor  invasion  was  to  be  expected.  Marcy's  despatch  of  Oc- 
tober 16,  to  Taylor,  expressed  this  frankly,  but  yet  repeated 
his  oixiers  to  approach  the  Rio  Grande  as  nearly  as  might 
be.^  The  "threatened  invasion"  now  shrivels  into  "any 
attempted  incursions,"  which  were  to  be  prevented.  Be- 
tween the  lines  there  seems  to  glimmer  a  wish  that  the 
Greneral  should  consider  any  transfer  of  troops  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  an  "  incursion."*  At  least, 
the  despatch  says  not  a  word  about  the  protection  to  which 
the  Texans  were  entitled  but  emphasizes,  as  of  prime  im- 
portance, the  fact  that  the  "government  of  the  United 
States  " — since  when  had  the  President  become  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States? — was  determined  to  maintain 
its  claim  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande.  How  far 
this  directed  him  to  go,  or  made  it  his  duty  to  go,  Taylor 
was  left  to  decide  for  himself.  The  Secretary  of  War 
wished  exhaustive  information  as  to  his  plans  and  views, 

pleased  to  state  to  you,  that  from  the  opinions  and  views  he  (Arista) 
made  known  to  me,  the  Cabinet  of  Mexico  is  disposed  to  enter  into  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  boun- 
dary, and  all  otlier  momentous  questions.  *  *  *  General  Arista 
pledged  his  honor  to  me  that  no  large  body  of  Mexican  troops  should 
cross  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  that  only  small  parties,  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  men,  should  be  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Arrayo  Colorado  (twenty  leagues  from  the  Rio  Grande),  and  that  they 
would  be  strictly  ordered  only  to  prevent  Indian  depredations  and 
illicit  trade."    Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  App.  pp.  155, 156. 

»  Exec.  Doc.,  SOth  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  60,  pp.  89,  90. 

•  The  Union,  the  organ  of  the  administration,  writes.  Sept  11:  "If 
Arista  dares  to  cairy  out  his  braggart  threats,  if  he  ventures  to  cro:8 
the  Rio  Grande  with  reinforcements  to  any  little  armed  posts,  which 
the  Mexicans  may  occupy  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  General  Taylor 
will  attempt  to  prevent  him — blood  must  flow — war  will  ensue." 
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recommended  Mm  to  be  fully  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
and  iastructed  him  not  to  wait  for  orders  from  Washing- 
ton. > 

There  was  no  need  of  this  last  hint,  to  acquaint  Taylor 
with  what  wae  wished  of  hiin,  but  he  was  not  ready  to 
gratify  the  administration  by  pulling  hot  cheenutfi  out  of 
the  coals.  He  had  already,  on  October  4,  Bent  a  despalch 
to  the  Ad j  utant- General,  in  which  he  advised  an  immediate 
advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  provided  tins  boundary-line 
was  to  be  the  "ultimatum;"  but  if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
the  war  department  would  have  to  order  the  advance,  for  he 
did  not  feel  authorized  by  hie  earlier  instructions  to  take  such 
a  step.'  This  position  was  entirely  correct.  Taylor,  in  his 
official  capacity,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  and 
legal  phases  of  the  question;  it  concerned  him  only  from 
the  military  standpoint,  and  from  that  his  advice  was  an- 


1 "  Too  need  not.  therefore,  wait  for  directions  from  Waahington,  to 
cirry  ont  wliat  you  muy  deera  proper  lo  be  done."  The  following  pas- 
sage, too,  perhaps  deserves  lo  be  quoted;  "It  is  extremely  desirable 
thitt  the  sea  coast,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  will  be  likely  to  be 
Tjsiled  by  our  vesaels  in  aid  of  any  contemplated  ( !)  military  operations, 
Bbonid  be  better  known  here  than  it  now  ts." 

>  "  It  IB  with  great  deference  that  I  make  any  suggestions  on  lopics 
which  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negoiiation ;  but  if  our  govern- 
ment, In  settling  the  qaestion  of  boundary,  makes  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande  an  ultimatum  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlcmeni  will  be  greatly 
faciliitiled  and  hasioned  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two 
suitable  points  on  or  quite  near  that  river.  Our  strength  and  state  of 
preparation  should  be  displayed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mlatakGn.  How- 
ever salutary  may  be  the  effect  produced  upon  the  border  people  by 
our  presence  here,  we  are  too  far  Cl'om  the  fynntier  ia  impress  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  with  our  readiness  lo  vindicate,  by  force  of  aiiui, 
if  necessary,  our  title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  •  •  • 
Mexicohaving  made  asyet  DO  positive  declaration  of  war,  or  committed 
any  overt  act  of  boslililiea,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  imdcr  ray  instruc- 
tions, particularly  those  of  July  8,  lo  make  a  forward  movement  lo  the 
Rio  Oraode  wiihuat  authority  from  the  War  Department."  Esec.  Doc, 
80Oi  Oongr.,  1«  Bess.,  No.  60,  pp.  108, 109. 
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questionably  sound.  But  he  could  not  allow,  and  ouglit 
not  to  have  allowed,  the  political  responsibility  for  a  step 
which  made  war  practically  certain  to  be  shoved  upon  him, 
by  his  taking  that  step  under  vague  and  general  instruc- 
tious.  If  the  President  wished  the  step  to  be  taken,  he 
would  have  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility  for  it  by  an 
express  and  entirely  unambiguous  command. 

The  "War  Department,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  published  records,  answered  this  despatch  by  profound 
and  protracted  silence.  It  was  evidently  useless  to  write 
further  variations  on  tht  theme  which  had  now  been  han- 
dled for  seven  raontbB  in  the  instructions  to  Taylor.  The 
energetic  pursuit  of  the  wiehed-for  end  was  not  checked 
for  an  instant  on  this  account,  but  before  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  send  Taylor  the  order  he  required — the 
last  resource,  to  which  resort  could  be  had  at  any  mo- 
ment— it  wished  to  see  whether  the  game  would  not  yet 
lend  itself  to  the  original  scheme,  although  Taylor  de- 
clined to  play  the  trump-card  thrust  upon  him.  Buchanan 
had  already,  on  the  17th  of  September,  commissioned  one 
Black,  a  consul  in  Mexico,  to  enquire  of  the  Mexican 
government  whether  it  would  receive  an  "envoy,"  in  order 
to  consider  and  td  try  :o  adjust,  in  a  peaceful  way,  "all" 
the  questions  at  issue.  Tlie  reason  of  this  suggestion  was, 
according  to  Buclianan,  that  Mexico  seemed  inclined  to 
resume  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  the  President  now,  as 
before,  wished  to  see  the  most  heai-t-felt  and  friendly  rela- 
tions prevail  between  the  two  sister  republics;  he  had  taken 
measures,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
threatened  invasion,  but  he  wished  to  maintain  peace,  al- 
though he  was  prepared  for  war,  •  It  ia  clear  ft-om  the 
latter  phrases  that  the  introduction  of  diplomacy  did  not 


>  Ibid.,  p.  la. 
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mean  a  change  of  front,  but  had  been  part  of  the  piun  of 
operationa  from  the  beginning.  Before  the  right  Tiaiid  of 
tlje  negotiator  offered  a  treaty,  his  left  was  to  be  able  to 
jwint  to  an  army,  roidy  for  battle,  encamped  upon  the 
frontier. 

PeOa  y  PefSa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  answered  this 
suggestion,  October  15,  saying  that  Mexico,  although  seri- 
(lusly  wronged  by  the  advance  of  the  United  States  forces 
into  Tesaji,  was  ready  to  receive  a  "  commisBioner  "  in  order 
-  to  settle  tlie  present  dispute  in  a  peiiceable,  reasonable, 
»nd  honorable  manner;"  but  as  Mexico  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  be  acting  nndcr  duress,  the  United  States  squadron 
then  lying  off  Vera  Cruz  would  have  hrst  to  be  removed.' 
This  answer  reached  "Washington  November  9,  and  Polk 
considered  it  an  acceptance  of  hie  propositions.  On  the 
following  day,  he  named  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  as  en- 
voy  extraordinary,  and  gave  him  full  power  to  make  a  final 
settlement  of  all  contested  qnestionB  between  the  two 
powers,  including  those  in  relation  to  boundaries.  ■ 

Had  Polk  by  this  time  come  to  know  that  the  annexa- 
tion reeohitions  did  not  decisively  and  irrevocably  make 
ibe  Bio  Grande  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  the  incorporation  of  Texas?  By  no  means.  His 
position  was  precisely  the  same  as  before.  He  had  al- 
ways wished  to  "negotiate"  the  boundary  question  with 
Mexico,  but  his  "nltimatnm"  was  now,  and  had  always 
been  intended  to  be,  that  Mexico  must  yield  to  the  United 
Slates  every  foot  of  land  which  the  United  States  chiinieil. 
If  she  would  not  agree  to  this,  then  she  must  herself,  in 
Polk's  opinion,  be  responsible  for  the  consequences;  and 
the  Utter  would  not  be  light.     It  would  not  be  his  fault. 


'  E«ec.  Dor.,  30ib  Congr,,  Irt  Sess.,  No.  00,  pp.  10, 17. 
s  Man.,  IIIt  p.  16Q0, 
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at  any  rate,  if  she  did  not  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
having  learned  so  ill  the  lesson  that  might  makes  right. 
From  the  beginning,  he  had  had  this  possibility  in  view, 
had  considered  it  the  most  probable  event,  and  had  pre- 
pared everything  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  orders  to  Taylor  to  reduce  "  Matamoras 
and  other  places,"  under  certain  circumstances,  are  no  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  President  was  planning  conquests; 
taking  the  offensive  might  be  considered  the  best  plan  of 
defense.  As  early  as  the  11th  of  July,  Commodore  Connor, 
the  commander  of  the  Gulf  squadron,  had  been  informed  by 
Bancroft  that  the  President  was  determined  to  force 
Mexico  to  conclude  peace,  if  she  declaimed  war,  by  the  most 
energetic  measures.^  Did  this  mean  that  she  was  to  be 
forced  to  conclude  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  Rio  Grande 
boundary?  Bancroft's  instructions  of  June  24  to  Commo- 
dore Sloat,  who  commanded  the  fleet  on  the  Pacific,  de- 
clared still  more  emphatically  that  the  President  wished 
most  earnestly  to  maintain  peace,  and  warned  the  commo- 
dore to  avoid  everything  which  might  endanger  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  wish.  If,  however,  Sloat  received  certiiin  in- 
telligence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico,  he  was  to 
possess  himself  at  once  of  San  Francisco  and  other  ports.* 
If  the  only  thing  desired  was  to  conquer  peace,  it  is  cer- 

*  **  Should  Mexico  declare  war,  you  will  at  once  dislodge  her  troops 
from  any  post  she  may  have  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte ;  take 
possession  of  Tampico ;  and,  if  your  force  is  sufficient,  will  take  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  d*Ulloa,  it  being  the  determination  of  the  President 
to  preserve  peace,  if  possible ;  and,  if  war  comes,  to  recover  peace  by 
adopting  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures."  Exec.  Doc.,  30th 
Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  60,  p.  233. 

'"The  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  arc  said  to  be  open  and  de- 
fenseless. If  you  ascertain  with  certainty  that  Mexico  has  declared 
war  against  the  United  States,  you  will  at  once  possess  yourself  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  and  blockade  or  occupy  such  other  ports  as  your 
force  may  permit."    Ibid.,  p.  281. 
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taiiily  surprising  that  San  Francisco  was  put  ho  promi- 
nentiy  in  the  foreground,  since,  according  to  Bancroft'a 
own  teatimonj,  there  was,  practically,  no  connection  be- 
tween California  and  Mexico.*  Mexico's  power  of  armed 
resistance,  would,  therefore,  be  least  impaired  by  a  blow  in 
just  this  spot.  But  if  the  immediate  injury  to  Me-vico 
from  such  a  seizure  would  lie  slight,  the  seizure  might  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  United  States,  in  case  the  war  was 
intended  to  do  something  more  than  merely  to  force  Mexico 
to  recognize  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary.  If  this  was 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  policy  pursued  at  "Washington,  the 
instruction  to  Sloat  is  intelligible  enough.  And  in  the 
light  of  this  consideration,  one  may  easily  see,  too,  why 
Sloat  was  bo  strictly  commanded,  in  case  of  a  seizure,  to 
"preserve,  if  possible,  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
inhabitants,"  and,  where  he  could  do  so,  "to  encourage 
tliem  to  adopt  a  course  of  neutrality." 

The  instructions  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  preceding 
and  subseijuent  events.  If  this  is  done,  no  impartial  critic 
can  object  that  this  interpretation  introduces  anything  into 
them  which  they  do  not  contain,  We  remember  how 
VTise,  of  Virginia,  declai-ed,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, iu  April,  1842,  that  he  would  allot  California  a  place 
where  all  the  power  of  England  could  not  reach  her,  and  how 
Commodore  Jones  in  October  of  the  same  year  raised  the  stars 
nod  stripes  at  Monterey.  Mexico,  which  had  had  her  wits 
sharpened  by  her  experience  with  Texas,  knew  what  this 
FJgn  of  the  times  meant.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  California  and  the  neighboring  departments  were  or- 
dered to  leave  the  country.  When  Waddy  Thompson,  the 
American  ambassador,  was  informed  of  this  order  in  De- 

'  "A  conneclion  between  California,  and  even  Sonera,  and  the  pres. 
ent  Rovernment  of  Mexico,  is  siipiiosed  scarcely  to  exiat."    Bancroft  lo 
1,  May  15,  1840.     Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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Cumber,  1843,  he  naturally  complained  of  it,  but  effected 
nothing  by  his  representations  until,  without  being  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  his  Government,  he  demanded  his  pass- 
ports. He  afterwards  confessed  that  this  rough  demeanor 
had  cost  him  some  pangs  of  conscience,  for  he  knew  that 
his  proteges  had  prepared  to  repeat  the  drama  of  Texas.  ^ 
The  project  was  not  carried  out  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not 
given  up.  It  was  merely  postponed  to  a  more  favorable 
opportunity.  In  the  United  States  itself,  longing  eyes 
were  kept  fastened  upon  the  beautiful  land.  From  the 
spring  of  1845,  the  newspapers,  favorable  to  annexation, 
openly  spoke  of  the  acquisition  of  California, ^  and  on  the 

*  Recollections  of  Mexico,  pp.  237-232.  "  I  confess  that  in  taking 
the  high  ground  I  did,  upon  the  order  expelling  our  people  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  felt  some  compunctious  visitings ;  for  I  had  been  informed 
that  a  plot  had  been  arranged,  and  was  about  being  developed  by  the 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  in  that  department,  to  reL'nact  the 
scenes  of  Texas." 

'  The  New  OrUans  Courier  writes  in  May :  "  Information  in  regard 
to  this  favored  portion  of  the  globe  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  our  citi- 
zens, as  it  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.*' 
Niles,  LXVIII.,  p.  1C2.  Livermore,  The  War  with  Mexico  Reviewed, 
pp.  42-50,  prints  several  copies  of  such  articles.  Webster  writes, 
March  11,  1845,  to  his  son,  Fletcher:  "But  she  [England]  will, doubt- 
less, now,  take  care  that  Mexico  shall  not  cede  California,  nor  any  part 
thereof,  to  us.  You  know  my  opinion  to  have  been,  and  it  now  is, 
that  the  port  of  San  Francisco  would  be  twenty  times  as  valuable 
to  us  as  all  Texas."  Webst.'s  Priv.  Corresp.,  II.,  p.  204.  I  find  in 
Niles'  Reg.,  LXX.,  p.  2C7  (June  27,  1846),  taken  from  the  National  In- 
telligencer^ the  following  noteworthy  statements,  with  regard  to  which, 
unfortunately,  my  other  authorities  leave  me  wholly  in  the  lurch. 
"We  find  the  subjoined  interesting  statement  in  the  Washington  cor- 
respondence of  the  North  American.  IIow  far  the  particulars  of  the 
statement  may  be  accurate,  we  cannot  say ;  but  that  it  was  ^Mr.  Web- 
ster's  purpose,  in  1843,  under  the  sanction  of  the  tlien  PrcL-ident,  to  ob- 
t4iin  by  peaceable  cession  from  Mexico,  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and 
that  this  purpose  was  made  known  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen,  and  met  no  opposition  in  those  quarters,  we  believe  to  be  entirely 
true.    We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  formal  proposition  was  laid 
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Sth  of  December  C.iss  expressed  in  the  Semite  his  hope 
that  the  AdminiGtration  would  bring  this  to  paes.i 

Was  this  statement  a  mere  shot  in  the  air,  which, 
wholly  by  chance,  hit  the  raarki  Cass's  position  in  the 
Senate  was  too  important  to  parmit  of  hie  giving  expres- 
sion to  such  ideas  lightly,  nnd  he  had  shown  himself  at  other 
times  too  deeply  versed  in  the  policy  of  the  President  to 
let  it  seem  improbable  that  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  been  in- 
formed of  Folk's  plans  and  wishes.  And  the  aeqnisition 
of  California  was,  by  this  time  no  longer  a  mere  wish  of 
Polk,  but  his  steadfast  plan,  which  had  already  reached 
the  first  stage  of  its  accompliehment.  The  instructions  to 
Slidell,  which  the  President  refused  to  communicate  offici- 
ally to  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  years  afterwards, 
bad  quickly  found  their  way  into  the  public  press,  and 
Liid  laid  bare  Polk's  policy  to  the  light.  The  President 
thought  he  had,  in  thy  old  claims  against  Mexico,  an  excellent 
means  of  reaching  a  settlement  on  the  boundary  question.* 

before  the  comaiiliees  of  the  two  Houaes.  Thft  state  of  things  in  1842 
was  not  favorshltt  to  the  united  action  of  the  diOerciit  branches  of  the 
Government,  on  such  a  suliject."  In  tlie  correal lonilcnte  of  the  JVoriA 
Ameriean  of  June  ntli,  184(1,  roferred  to,  wo  find;  Tiiat  after  a  Batls- 
factory  answer  had  been  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  "conferencea  were 
then  Iield  witli  Mr.  Almonte,  the  Mexican  tniDisi«r.  At  firat  be  de- 
dined  to  receive  the  suggestion,  but  gradually  gave  way  to  the  weight 
of  argniuent  and  inducemc'nt  which  were  presented.  Finully,  Mr. 
Webster  succeeded  so  fur  in  these  infonnal  negotiationa  as  to  lay  the 
anhject  before  the  Coiumittce  on  Foreign  Relalions  of  the  two 
Honsee," 

•  "  If  this  Administralion  could  crown  ila  labor  of  acqulBition  *  • 
*  by  the  peaceful  annexatioa  of  California,  it  would  secure  iraperisb- 
ubie  honor  for  itself,  and  would  command  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
whole  country."  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  274.  Yancpy  giiid  distinctly: 
"We  are  on  the  point,  loo,  of  purchaaing  the  magnificent  territory  of 
California."    Ibid.,  p.  318. 

»  "  Fortuneilely,  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  for  annexing  Texa-n 
to  the  United  Slates,  presents  the  means  of  satisfying  these  claims,  in 
:t  consistencf  witli  the  interests  aa  well  as  the  honor  of  both  Re- 
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Mexico  had,  he  considered,  an  excellent  opportunity  thug 
afforded  to  her  to  rid  herself  finally  of  this  burden  and  to 
earn  a  considerable  sum  of  money  besides.  Polk's  liberal 
offer  was  that  the  United  States  would  itself  pay  the 
American  claimants  and  would  besides  pay  Mexico 
$5,000,000  for  New  Mexico,  or  would  assume  the  claims 
and  pay  825,000,000  besides  for  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia. 

This  construction  of  the  annexation  resolutions  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  glittering  example  the  history  of  the  world  af- 
fords of  skill  in  interpretation.  Slidell  was  to  open  nego- 
tiations upon  the  question,  not  as  to  whether  the  Nueces 
or  the  Rio  Grande,  but  as  to  whether  the  Rio  Grande  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  should  be  the  boundary.  If  Mexico  had  been 
willing  to  regard  the  matter  from  the  tradesman's  stand- 
point, she  would  probably  have  done  well  to  accept  the 
offer,  for  she  certainly  had  scant  chance  of  defending  these 
territories  permanently  from  her  too  powerful  neighbor,  if 
the  latter  were  once  determined  to  annex  them.  But  Mexico 
would  have  had  to  have  lost  the  last  traces  of  honor  if  she 
had  now,  after  repeatedly  declaring  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  voluntarily  surrendered  an  additional  and  boundless 
territory  to  the  United  States  for  base  gold,  even  if  Polk's 
offer  had  been  increased  a  hundred  fold.  An  unmeasured, 
sensitive  pride,  was  the  one  thing  which  this  unhappy  people 
had  preserved  unimpaired  through  their  endless  civil  wars. 
It  was  much,  very  much,  that  Mexico,  conscious  of  her  weak- 
publics.  It  has  reserved  to  this  Government  the  adjustment  *of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  goverments.'  This 
question  of  boundary  may,  therefore,  be  adjusted  in  sucli  a  manner  be- 
tween the  two  Republics  as  to  cast  the  burden  of  debt  due  to  American 
claimants  on  their  own  Government,  whilst  it  will  do  no  injury  to 
Mexico."  Slidell's  instructions,  Nov.  10th,  1845.  Exec.  Doc.,  80th 
Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  69,  pp.  37,  88. 
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m,  had  decided  to  submit  quietly  to  tlie  siiinexiition  of 
TexBH,  giv-ing  Iierself  only  the  idle  comfort  of  porapous 
pliraeea  and  high-sounding  protests.  And  thfit  she  had 
wrung  this  hard  resolve  from  her  pride  was  adiriitted  even 
by  fanatic  Southerners.*  But  no  Mexican  government 
could  yield  a  single  inch  further,  for  even  if  it  had  wished 
to  do  BO,  the  thing  would  have  become  impossible  tlie  in- 
etant  it  was  attempted. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Polk  and  his  cabinet  knew  so 
little  of  the  Mexican  character  that  they  conid  honestly 
doubt  this.'  And  yet  Slidell's  mission  was  certainly  not 
a  mere  Kham,  designed  only  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  hide  the  real  views  of  the  President;  for, 
in  the  first  jilace,  the  offered  bargains  were  not  intended 
to  be  communicated  to  the  people;'  and,  secondly,  Slidell 

'  "The  UexicQDS,  Dotwithslandiug  ilieir  vaunts  and  Uireats,  were 
decided  to  abimdoii  the  turritory  Ibey  regarded  ua  Texas  proper,  and 
were  prepared  to  treat  for  that  portion  wliicli  wa  regarded  as  llie  true 
houndary.  But  Ihey,  Ihe  people,  not  the  government  only,  were  firmly 
decided  not  lo  mix  up  any  less  important  question  with  what  involved 
4  mailer  toudiing  their  national  honor,"  De  Bow  Conimercial  Ke- 
tiew,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  21.    (July,  1840.) 

»  Buchanan  says  in  his  instructions  to  Slidell,  Nov.  lOlh :  "  Tour 
mlasion  is  one  of  ilje  most  delicate  and  important  wliicli  liaH  ever  been 
confided  to  a  citizen  of  liie  United  Stales.  The  people  to  whom  you 
will  be  Bent  arc  proverbially  jealous,  and  they  have  been  irritated 
againsl  the  Unitod  Stales  by  recent  events  and  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
{Miwers,  To  conciliate  their  good  will  la  indispensable  to  your  sue. 
cess.  I  need  not  warn  you  against  wounding  their  national  vanity.'' 
E»ec.  Doc,  30Ui  Congr.,  1st  Bess.,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  Q9,  p.  43. 

'  They  were,  however,  at  once  a  public  secret.  Even  ainoni?  the 
best  rep  resent  ativea  of  the  press  tlicre  were  persona  credulous  enough 
to  believe  thai  Polk  had  found  a  way  to  nolve  the  problem  of  the  quarrel 
with  Mexico  safely,  and  in  u  manner  agreeable  \o  both  parties.  Kiles' 
Reg.  (LX1X-,  p.  244),  writes,  in  Dec.  1845:  "With  earnestness  from 
lime  to  time  we  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  coun^o  now  pursued 
by  the  administration  in  relation  to  these  difhculiics,  and  as  otlen 
expressed  the  conBdencc  that  if  it  were  adopted  ihe  obvions  interests 
b  countries  would  at  once  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  «  *  • 
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had  been  instructed  to  use  great  forbearance  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  chief  aim  of  his  mission.^  He  did  not, 
however,  cherish  any  very  great  expectations  of  success, 
and  therefore  he  kept  everything  ready  in  Texas  to  spring 
the  mine  in  case  diplomacy  did  not  succeed.  If  diplo- 
macy did  conduct  him  to  his  goal,  he  was  content;  but  if 
not,  he  was  then  irrevocably  resolved  to  "  force  a  crisis,"* 
as  the  New  York  Courier  put  it  in  January,  1846. 

Of  all  this,  not  only  the  great  public,  but  Congress 
itself,  knew  nothing.  The  belief  which  Webster  expressed 
during  the  first  days  of  the  new  administration,  that  Polk 

Mexico  has  every  iuducemcnt  to  preserve  peace  with  the  United 
States  if  she  can  do  so  with  honor  and  safety.  Hor  government  is 
heavily  in  debt  to  citizens  of  other  countries  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States,  and  without  the  means  to  meet  those  obligations.  The  United 
States  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  obtain  suitable  ports  upon  the 
Pacific  for  the  accommodation  of  her  shipping  in  that  sea,  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  a  liberal  consideration  for  territory  there,  which 
Mexico  finds  it  now  exceedingly  diflScult  to  retain  even  a  semblance 
of  authority  over.  No  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  results  of  the  cur- 
rent of  emigration,  now  but  commencing,  but  which  will  be  as  impet- 
uous and  overwhelming  as  has  been  the  wave  of  emiixration  for  the 
last  century  from  east  to  west,  and  which  no  human  power  could  have 
arrested,  and  which  it  would  be  but  folly  now  to  attempt  to  arrest. 
The  Mexican  government  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  progress,  and 
would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  itself  of  a  price  now  for  what  in  a  very 
short  time  would  inevitably  pass  from  her  control,  whether  she  would 
or  no.  That  our  new  envoy  to  Mexico  carried  with  him  instructions 
of  ample  scope  to  embrace  the  transfer  of  territory  alluded  to,  and  to 
allow  a  generous  consideration  for  it,  we  considered  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  moment  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  ai)pointed.'* 

1  "Your  instructions  direct  me  to  bear  and  forbear  much  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  great  object  of  my  mission."  Slidell  to 
Buchanan,  Dec.  17,  1845.  Exec.  Doc,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  GO,  p. 
25.    (1H46  is  of  course  a  misprint.) 

*  *'  We  hope  our  government  will  promptly  force  our  Mexican  affairs 
to  a  crisis." 
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would  be  afraid  to  provoke  a  war,i  thus  still  seemed  well 
founded,  at  least  to  all  those  who  wished  peace  to  be  main- 
tained. 

'  "  That  Mr.  Polk  and  his  cabinet  will  desire  to  keep  the  peace, 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  responsibility  of  having  provoked  war  by  their 
scheme  of  annexation  is  what  they  would  greatly  dread."  Webster  to 
Fletcher  Webster,  Wash.,  March  11, 1845.  Webster's  Priv.  Corresp., 
II.,  p.  203. 
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CHAPTEE  V, 
Signs  of  the  Times. 

JoBeph  Story,  who  followed  with  a  care  full  of  appre- 
hension  the  course  of  the  question  of  annexation,  through 
all  the  phases  of  its  development,  had  already  written  his 
son,  January  25, 1845 :  "  However,  the  present  crisis  will 
soon  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the  people,  and  we  shall 
go  on  as  we  may  until  by  some  convulsion  we  come  to  a 
full  stop.  When  that  will  be,  I  pretend  not  to  prophesy. 
You  may  live  to  be  a  witness  of  it."i  The  great  jurist 
did  not  deceive  himself.  Every  word  of  these  sentences 
found  its  fulfillment. 

High  as  the  flood  of  excitement  had  risen,  quickly  did 
the  waters  ebb  back,  when  the  resolutions  for  annexation 
had  been  adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  Here 
comfort  was  found  in  the  reflection  that  apart  from  the 
slavery  question,  the  acquisition  opened  glowing  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  There,  men  followed  the  impulse  of 
the  national  temperament,  which  never  finds  much  pleas- 
ure in  looking  back,  and  would  rather  live  in  to-day  and 
to-morrow  than  grieve  over  ye.stenlay.  And  almost  every- 
where men  saw  in  the  conchisiuns  of  the  lawful  authori- 
ties of  the  land  the  irrevocable  decision  of  the  question, 
and  rejoiced  in  rest  after  the  hot  struggle. 

Even  in  Massachusetts  aflairs  immediatelv  assumed  an 
essentially  different  aspect.  As  the  flames  of  a  burning 
house  rise  highest  to  heaven  at  the  instant  of  its  collapse, 

^  Jos.  Slory  to  William  W.  Story.  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Story,  II.,  p.  511. 
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but  at  the  nest  nioment  sink  bo  low  that  the  spectators 
look  on  the  display  as  ended,  and  begin  to  fccfittor,  bo  the 
Legislature  declared,  it  is  tnic,  immediately  ajter  the  nn- 
nexation  resolutions  liad  received  the  approval  of  the 
President,  that  it  conld  not  recognize  tJiem  as  lawful  and 
binding;  bnt  many  inemhers  evidently  voted  unwillingly 
for  the  resolution  which  Charles  Francis  Adams  reported.' 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  Wltigs, 
sncli  as  Ex-Governor  Davis,  "Winthrop.  and  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  refused  to  take  part  in  any  further  agitation  against 
the  annexation.  If  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  slavoc- 
raey  had  for  a  short  time  had  a  consolidating  efiect  upon 
the  party,  and,  in  regard  to  this  one  question,  had  more  or 
less  broken  down  the  harriers  between  it  and  a  part  of  the 
Democracy,  it  now  led  to  further  friction,  which  was  of 
no  small  significance  on  account  of  the  already  existing 
lack  of  cohesion  in  the  party,'  "Wliile  the  more  conserv- 
ative elements  stepped  aside,  ansious  and  out  of  hnmor, 
the  more  determined  and  belligerent  spirits  drew  nearer  to 
the  Abolitionists.  Thus,  not  only  did  Story's  expectation 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  would  soon  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  fact  of  annexation,  begin  to  be  fulfilled,  even 


'  Wilson,  iriptory  of  ihe  Rine  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  Is 
Amorictt,  I.,  p.  C3<!. 

•Adams  said.  Oclobei',  1S21,  to  an  ODti-TeMS  convention:     ''We 

I  fonpUl  the  battle  last  jear,  und  lost  it ;  and  I  will  noi  saj  why  we  lost 
it  But  1  will  Bay  that  your  own  situation  !b  owing  to  your  own  parly 
divtsiooB;  aod  I  will  add  that  unless  you  can  agree  to  act  toother, 
you  will  always  be  defeated  In  like  innnner.  Look  at  Massachusetts. 
divided  into  I  do  not  know  how  many  parties,  and  then  look  at  the 
South,  united  in  all  that  concerns  shivery  as  the  heart  of  one."  Ibid., 
p.  044.  Aa  early  aa  the  4th  of  Januiiry  Story  had  written  to  S.  Green- 
leaf:  "I  have  been  not  a  Utile  vexxd  with  the  division  among  the 
WhlgB  in  Boston.  I\  argnea  ill  for  our  future  prospects,  and  I  eoitld 
ill  afford   at  this  moment  to  have  our  aU'engtli   impaired,  or  tiniou 

I  btoken."    Life  and  Lellers  of  Jos.  Ktory,  II.,  p.  511. 
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in  Massachusetts;  but  here,  also,  there  were  signs  that  the 
other  part  of  his  prophecy  would  soon  be  made  true':  that 
is,  that  the  repose  would  be  deceitful,  and  that  new  and 
more  violent  convulsions  would  have  to  be  met. 

The  sinking  back  of  the  people  into  their  ordinary  every 
day  frame  of  mind,  of  course  necessarily  influenced  the 
mode  of  warfare  of  the  little  minority  who  would  not  yet 
abandon  the  field.  However  displeased  they  were  with 
Appleton's  saying  that  it  was  not  good  policy,  and  was 
a  waste  of  strength  to  struggle  for  the  impossible,* 
they  could  not  blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  it  reallv 
was  impossible  to  hinder  annexation  now.  In  all  their 
steps  there  appears  the  confused  and  depressing  conscious- 
ness that  their  thrusts  were  blows  in  the  air.  But  they 
struck  still  stronger  blows,  only  putting  aside  the  concrete 
question  which  lay  immediately  before  them,  and  satisfy- 
ing themselves  with  the  defense  of  the  great  general  prin- 
ciples which  lay  at  its  foundation.  And  in  regard  to  these, 
the  people  had  not  fallen  into  apathy.  The  long  struggle 
over  annexation  had  opened  many  eyes  which  had  hitherto 
been  struck  with  blindness.  The  thorn  of  the  political 
rule  of  the  slave  holding  interest  had  been  pressed  deeper 
into  the  flesh  of  many,  and  a  still  greater  number,  by  a 
Unider  and  clearer  condemnation  of  slavery  "  in  principle,'- 
sought  refuge  from  their  own  consciences  for  having  al- 
lowed or  helped  the  slavocracy  again  to  win  a  victory. 

It  made  a  great  impression  that  now  an  enemy  of  the 
slavoerac*v  arose  in  its  own  camp,  an  enemy  who  had  the 

*  "  I  caonot  take  part  in  this  Texas  movement.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  I  consider  the  question 
.IS  settled.  I  have  opposed  it,  and  contributed  funds  to  oppose  it  so 
loni;  as  there  appeared  a  chance  of  prevontinoc  it.  Massachusetts  has 
done  hor  duty,  and  her  senators  and  representatives  will  continue  to 
do  tli'Mrs.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  think  it  good  policy  to  waste  our 
ellori.s  upon  the  impossible."     Wilson,  1.  c,  p.  646. 
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r^^>'-ir.ige  to  preach  in  that  camp  a  crusade  agairst  it  with 
fc3  much  recklcasness  us  if  he  Blood  iii  Faneuil  Hull.     CftB- 
*U3  M.  Clay,  of  Kentuelsj,  a  relative  o'f  Henry  Clay,  and 
!fc».iin6elf  a  slave  holder,  had  become  at  Yale  College,  in  op- 
Jt^ositioD  to  the  numerous  "northern  men  with  southern 
-;j3rineiplea,"  a  sonthern   man  with   northern  prim-iples.  ' 
Hie  made  his  [MDliticHl  dubut  in  the  State  Legislature  (1835) 
~by  a  proposition  to  introthu'  ■  !nto  Kentucky  a  general  free 
school  system  on  the  plan  of  the  common  Bchool  system  of 
the  northern  states,  but  he  had  to  confess  that  the  quag- 
mire of  slavery  could  not  Bustain  this  broadest  and  finest 
Ibandation  of  fi-ee  institutions,'     He  Ijegan  liis  open  cam- 
paign against  slavery  in  1841,  when  the  champions  of  the 
slave  holding  interest  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
1833,   which  forbade   the  importation  of  slaves   into   the 
state.     He  liad  been  chosen  to  the  Legislature  u]K>n  this 
isBiie,  although   his   opponent  was   a   talented   and   very 
wealthy  young   man,   of  distinguished   family,  and   the 
number  of  slaves  in  his  county  was  vei'y  great.     Tet,  de- 
spite this,,  his  opponents  had  no  reason  for  being  so  sur- 
prised and  angry,  for  Clay  really  championed  the  interests 

•  He  himself  proiegted  once  agftinst  this  olinrnetenzation,  but  it  is 
nereriheless  just. 

'  Three  years  lat^r.  indeed,  a  common  schonl  law  waa  passed,  but, 
Gay  declares,  "  before  1&40  I  was  firmly  i;onvinci;(i  lliat  universal  edu- 
cAlinD  in  B  alQTG  atato  waa  impossible!"  The  Writlu;^  of  Cossiits  Mar- 
tellns  Clay,  edited  by  H.  Greeley,  p,  175.  It  ia  true,  «a  late  as  1841,  in 
the  State  Leeialature.  he  ehallenged  Ciilboun,  the  represpnlHlive  of 
Breckenridge  county,  and  the  leader  of  the  slavowats:  "1*1  him  tell 
an  agoln,  as  we  have  been  lold  before,  that  slavery  sianda  in  the  way 
"t  education;  let  him  be  oonaistent:  let  him  bring  in  a  bill,  as  I  am 
lold  he  threatens  to  do,  to  aholi^  the  common  fichool  system:  let  him 
monopolize  the  learning  as  well  as  the  weaitli  of  the  country."  (Ibid.,  p. 
7S.)  But  in  April,  1844,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  complniningly:  "To 
this  iuaigniflcant  minority  [of  slaveholders]  we  IjHve  sacrificed  common 
sclioola — we  cannot  Bustaln  them."    Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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of  the  slave  holders  as  well  as  the  state,  since  the  price  of 
slaves  must  evidently  have  fallen  if  their  importation  liad 
been  permitted.  lie  was  attacked  in  such  threatening  tones 
as  an  abolitionist  that  he  denounced  with  scorn  the  vain  at- 
tempts to  frighten  him  by  threats  or  bowie  knives;  and,  yet, 
he  himself  presented  to  the  abolitionists  a  scarcely  less 
rugged  front  than  hife  most  violent  adversaries.  ^  Jle  held 
himself  on  the  defensive  against  botli  sides  with  the  same 
exclusiveness,  but  with  the  same  decision.  Against  the  abo- 
litionists he  appealed  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  slave  holder, 
and  on  the  ethical  side  of  the  question,  he  demanded  free- 
dom of  conscience.  Against  the  slave  holders,  he  sought 
to  prevent  any  kind  of  a  cliange  in  the  limits  set  to  slaveiy 
by  the  constitution,  the  law,  and  the  public  will,  because, 
from  every  point  of  view,  it  influenced  for  the  bad  the 
development  of  the  state.  ^ 

A  thoroughly  honorable  and  deeply  moral  nature,  like 
that  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  could  not  long  remain  in  such 
an  ambiguous  position.  He  was  never  a  clear  thinker. 
Ilis  impelling  force  was,  and  remained,  feeling,  which  re- 
acted, on  every  stimulus,  too  vigorously  not  to  involve  him 
often  in  glaring  inconsistencies,  both  in  his  thoughts  and 
acts.  But  forward  he  had  to  go,  because  the  conflict  between 
slavery  and  freedom  went  on  developing  without  a  check. 
In  the  struggle  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  stocd 

1  As  late  as  Deceraher,  1843, he  says:  ''They  [the  abolitionists]  a:o 
few  indeed,  and  deserve,  as  they  receive,  the  execration  of  good  mm 
in  both  the  north  and  the  south.'*    Ibid.,  pp.  87,  88. 

2  "  I  am  no  refoniier  of  governments.  I  leave  slavery  where  I  found 
it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  conscience  with  mo ;  I  press  it  not  upon  the 
consciences  of  others ;  '  let  him  who  formed  the  lienrt  judire  of  it  alone.' 
I  admit,  with  the  gentleman  [Calhoun],  the  antiquity  of  slavery,  that 
it  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  day ;  yet,  sir,  in  all 
that  time  I  find  nothing  to  commend  it  as  a  source  of  wealth,  of  glor}', 
or  of  humnnity."  The  Writings  of  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  edited  by 
n.  Greeley,  p.  60. 


long  the  first,  and  bis  metliod  of  lij^liting  was 
a.dapte<i  to  mftke  him  the  best  Imtod  man  in  the  south.  It 
njight  have  teen  eaey  to  forgive  him  for  trying  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  his  paesionstte,  glowing  eloquence,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  great  evil  which  slavery  was  to 
the  south;  for  men  had  to  recognize,  against  their  will,  the 
courage  of  the  man,  and  they  thought  that  tiiey  could  regard 
his  denunciations  as  practically  harmless  declamation,  as 
long  as  they  could  answer  him  with  the  question;  Are  you 
slave  holder  yourself?  At  home  they  told  each 
home  truths  now  and  then,  and  made  much  less  ado 
lut  them  than  was  made  over  much  more  harmless  criti- 
from  northern  mouths.  Every  such  saying,  indeed, 
found  its  way  into  tlie  northern  press  as  surely  ae  if  it  had 
beensaid  npon  that  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  hnt  it  was 
supposed  that  the  north  should  not  and  could  not  use  such 
family  confidences  to  attain  its  ends.  It,  thei-efore,  seemed 
a  sort  of  treason  and  base,  when  Clay  now  traveled  through 
the  northern  states,  and  there,  before  the  forum  of  the 
stranger  and  the  enemy,  with  the  same  recklessness  as  if 
at  home  cried  out  his  complaints  against  slavery  and  the 
slavocracy.  That  ho  was  zealously  agitating  at  the  same 
time  for  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  Presidency, 
Berved  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  his  gnilt,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  southern  Wliigs,  from  whom  he  might  else 
have  expected  a  milder  condemnation  than  from  the  Dem- 
Even  if  Henry  Clay  had  really  been  as  determined 
opponent  of  annexation  as  bis  cousin  asserted,  and  if 
the  southern  Whigs  had  shared  these  views  of  their 
leader,  yet  his  praise,  fi'om  such  a  month,  could  only 
have  hurt  his  cause  in  the  south,  for  there,  by  this  time, 
,Cassius  M,  Clay  was  generally  held  to  be  an  aboli- 
ionist.  * 

DortU,  in  a.  Ixiangular  flgbt,  witb 
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H!o  cup  was  well  nigh  full  when  he  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. But  he  spoke  in  a  far  more  impressive  tone,  and  his 
war-cry  had  now  quite  another  SQund  in  the  ears  of  his 
hearers,  because  he  had  strengthened  the  creed  which  his 
lips  professed,  by  his  acts,  and  had  given  freedom  to  his 
own  slaves.  He  now  formally  submitted  to  the  whole 
"  people  of  Kentucky,"  his  confession  of  faith  in  an  address : 
"  I  proudly  aver  myself  the  eternal  enemy  of  slavery,"  and 
"Kentucky  must  be  free,"* — these  two  sentences  give  its 
substance.  He  would  no  longer  be  contented  with  attack- 
ing slavery  at  one  point  or  another,  but,  as  far  as  concerned 
his  own  state,  would  open  fire  against  the  evil,  along  the 
whole  line,  and  would  end  the  struggle  only  with  its  de- 
struction. The  slavocracy  could  not  disregard  this  declar- 
ation of  war,  with  ironical  laughter,  for  the  "and  I  will 
be  heard,"  with  which  Garrison  had  come  before  the  people, 
had  shown  too  conclusively  what  a  power  a  thoroughly  con- 
vincei  man  was;  and  the  proof  of  Clay's  assertion  that 
Kentucky  had  not  the  same  interest  as  the  planter  states 
in  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  and  that  the  96  per  cent, 
of  her  people  who  were  not  slave  holders,  had  the  highest 
interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  too  easy  and  too 
clear,  not  to  cause  them  to  fear  lest  his  arguments  should 
gradually  make  their  way.  As  he  now  turned  without 
delay  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  programme  it  quickly 
appeared  that  he  was  not  pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 

Whigs,  AbolitioDists,  and  Democrats,  for  tho  postulate  that '  what  the 
law  makes  property,  is  j^roperty,'  and  that  all  good  citizens  should 
abide  the  law,  till  they  can,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner,  con. 
I'orm  it  to  their  conscientious  standard  of  morality;  the  southern  press 
was  denouncing  mo  as  wishing  to  employ  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  liberation  of  the  slaves."  Address  to  the  People 
of  Kentucky,  Ibid.,  p.  173. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  174-183. 
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Ijune  3,  1S45,  there  appeared  at  Lexington  the  first 
Tknmber  of  the  weekly  paper,  The  Trite  Amo'iean,  which, 
««ccoi-ding  to  tlie  prospectus,  previously  published  by  Clay, 
"was  to  aim  to  accomplish,  by  discreet  argnment,  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Kentucky  by  legal  means. 
Even  before  its  first  appearance,  the  paper  excited  the 
public  interest  to  a  high  degree.  It  had  to  devote  its  first 
leading  article  to  the  enemies  who  had  denounced  in  dif- 
ferent papers  all  discussion  of  the  slavery  question,  and 
had  demanded  its  forcible  suppression.^  It  could  Iwast, 
ii|jon  the  other  hand,  that  it  started  into  life  with  about 
ihi-ee  hundred  subecribers  in  Kentucky,  and  about  seven- 
teen hundred  in  other  States.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to 
uegative  any  doubt  that  it  would  shortly  be  a  power.  Not 
only  did  the  number  of  its  subseribers  grow  with  alarming 
rapidity,  bnt  it  began  to  exert  a  contagious  influence 
uiwn  other  papers,*     The  frightened  slave  holders  deter- 
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iAddTcs3  to  the  people  of  Keoiucky.    Ibid.,  p.  213  Seqq. 

On  the  3d  day  ol'  June  •  •  •  Hie  True  Anwrican  was  isaiiert 
the  presa.  haclng  uliout  three  hundred  suhscribera  In  this  Sliiie, 
about  Beventeen  hundred  in  tJie  others.  On  the  ISth  day  ol' 
August.  1845,  the  lust  number  of  this  paper  was  sent  tn  about  seven 
bimdreil  anhacribera  in  Kentucky,  and  about  twenty-seven  hiudred  in 
the  other  Slates  of  the  Union.  •  •  •  Thai  my  readers  in  Kentucky 
should  have  run  up,  in  this  short  space  of  about  Iva  months,  ft'om  three 
lo  seven  liundrcd,  in  the  face  of  all  the  violence  iind  proacription  of 
the  enemies  of  emancipation,  voluntarily,  without  any  agencies,  and 
witbontthe  distribution  of  circulars  or  papers  on  my  port,  la  a  moat  estra- 
nrdioary  circumstance.  And  when  we  reflect  that  about  twenty  persons 
rend  the  paper  of  each  a ubscrl her— making  fourteen  thousand  readers 
in  Kentucky — it  proves  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  principles  and 
lone  of  my  press  were  taking  a  powerl\il  hold  upon  the  mind  and  af- 
fections of  the  people. 

■■The  Democratic  papers  were  comparatively  silent.  The  Whi^ 
press  was  largely  in  my  favor.  The  ChriiUan.  InteUigeneeraooataXseA 
also  the  standard  of  emancipation.  The  people  of  Louisville  hnd 
luken  the  initiatory  step  for  starting  a  similar  paper  there,  A  Denin- 
craiic  print  of  the  Green  Kiver  seclion — the  most  pro-slavery  pan  of 
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mined  to  root  up  the  poison-plant  before  it  liad  grown  too 
great.  On  the  14th  of  August  "  a  number  of  respectable 
citizens"  resolved  to  "request"  Clay  to  cease  the  publica- 
tion of  his  paper,  because  it  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  safety  of  their  families.  The 
committee  which  acquainted  him  with  this  resolution,  and 
upon  which  two  of  his  most  bitter  personal  enemies  had 
been  placed,  explained  that  they  did  not  "approach  him 
(you)  in  the  form  of  a  threat,"  but  exhorted  him  to  con- 
sider well  that  his  own  safety  depended  upon  his  answer,  i 
Clay,  who  was  so  sick  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  his  pen, 
replied:  "Traitors  to  the  laws  and  constitution  cannot  be 
deemed  respectable,  by  any  but  assassins,  pirates,  and 
highway  robbers.  *  -J^  *  I  treat  them  with  the  burn- 
ing contempt  of  a  brave  heart  and  a  loyal  citizen.  I  deny 
their  power  and  defy  their  action.'* 

If  this  had  been  his  last  word,  his  name  would,  perhaps, 
stand  in  bold  letters  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  wliile  now  he  has  found  a  place  only,  as  it  were, 
in  a  foot-note.  He  took  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  day  after  day  he  lowered  his  tone  more  and  more. 
Instead  of  simply  standing  firm  upon  the  gi'ound  of  his  legal 

the  State — had  copied  an  article  from  the  True  American,  showing  the 
ruinous  competition  of  slave  labor  with  that  of  the  whites,  and  seemed 
ready  to  wage  a  common  war.  For  the  first  time  since  the  formation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  a  i)olitical  party  organized  for  the 
overthrow  of  slavery  in  a  legal  way ;  and  in  the  most  populous  city  in 
the  commonwealth  a  candidate  was  announced  ready  to  fight  the  hat- 
tie  upon  the  stump.  A  convention  of  the  friends  of  emancipation  was 
proposed  to  he  held  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1846,  and  met  the  ap- 
proval of  many  able  and  patriotic  citizens.  The  principal  movers  in 
ihis^cause  were  slave  holders,  so  also  were  a  majority  of  the  readers  of 
the  True  American.  And  the  great  mass  of  laborers,  who  are  not 
habitual  readers  of  newspapers,  began  to  hear,  to  consider,  and  to  learn 
their  rights,  and  were  preparing  to  maintain  them."  Ibid.,  p.  802. 
'  Address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.    Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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rhts,  he  Bonght  to  prove,  at  painful  length,  that  he  was 
xnot  as  black  as  he  was  painted,  and  declared  liimself  ready 
to  vindicate  himsell'at  the  luass-conventiou  his  encmifs  l;):d 
called  for  the  18th  of  August'  He  aeknowledyed  that 
his  paper  liad  not  always  heen  managed  with  proper 
moderation  and  discretion,  and  promised  that  in  the 
future,  he  would  confine  the  discussion  in  its  columns 
within  much  narrower  limits.  Naturally,  neither  his  ex- 
cuses nor  his  promises  made  the  least  impresiiiou  upon 
his  enemies,  who  had  already  aroused  the  staunch 
mob  of  tlie  surrounding  country  to  ensure  the  full 
accomplishment  of  their  [jhin.  A  committee  of  sixty 
men,  behind  whom  stood  an  enormous  multitude,  de- 
manded the  keys  of  Clay's  office  from  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  to  whom  they  had  been  delivered  in  accordance  with 
a  judicial  order.  The  mayor  quieted  his  conscience  by 
remarking  tliat  the  gentlemen  were  about  to  perform  an 
unlawful  act,  and  then  gave  them  the  keys.  Everything' 
was  done  in  the  most  beautiful  order.  The  committee 
packed  up  the  press  and  the  types  of  The  True  American 
and  sent  them  to  Cincinnati. 

This  did  not  put  an  eud  to  the  paper.  Clay  remained 
in  Lexington,  and  The  True  American  continued  to  be 
written  and  dated  there,  but  was  thenceforth  printed  in 
Cincinnati.  Cut  its  charm  was  broken.  In  such  contests 
a  step  backward  in  a  critical  moment  is  irrevocably  lost 
ground.  Nothing  justitics  the  supposition  that  feai-  led 
Clay  to  come  to  an  agreement  witli  his  opponents,  al- 

iQgh,  in  his  then  bodily  condition,  such  a  paroxysm  ot 


m 
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But  to  you — a  Tar  differeotl;  organized  body,  and  a  CDnstliuIiooA 
imbluge  of  cilizens— I  feel  tUut  it  is  just  and  proper  that  I  sbould  bd- 
ir  at  your  bar."  Ibid.,  p.  208.  As  f:ir  aa  regards  coDstitutionality,  there 
:  absolutely  no  distinction  between  this  asijomblage  and  tlie  "pri- 
me caucus,"  us  Clay  calls  the  first  gathering. 
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weakness  would  have  been  intelligible  and  exciieable.  Tlie 
half-heartedneBs  of  his  position  and  the  lack  of  clearness 
in  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  regard  to  slavery  made  it 
from  the  first  inipossible  for  him  to  stand  such  a  fierj 
ordeal.  There  was,  indeed,  no  party  whose  creed  in  regard 
to  slavery  was  not  full  of  contradictions  upon  the  aetaal 
and  ]egal  relations  uf  the  question;  nay,  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  the  Union  who  had  attained  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  actual  and  legal  relations 
were  such  a  net-work  of  contradictions  that  the  solution 
of  the  slavery  question  could  never  be  readied  by  the  un- 
fettered decisions  of  the  people,  but  only  by  evunts  of  ele- 
mental power.  But  so  much  the  more  had  the  leaders 
in  the  struggle  against  slavery,  to  stand  uufalteriiigly  by 
their  words,  for  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  the  people  out 
of  tlieir  moral  indifference,  to  modify  essentially  their 
traditional  methods  of  tliought  and  action,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  loTig,  heated,  and, 
at  first,  almost  hopeless  struggle,  which  would  necessarily 
result  in  much  discomfort,  much  bitterness,  and  serious  hm-t 
to  their  material  interests.  On  account  of  this  general  lack 
of  clearness,  not  fully  recognized,  but  yet  vaguely  felt,  the 
first  demand  which  the  people  made  u^kiu  their  leaders 
was  not  that  they  should  be  able  to  say  yea  and  amen  to 
everj'  word  of  their  programme  and  their  argument.  The 
people  were  contented  if  they  could  feel  themselves  in  ac- 
cord with  the  general  tendency  of  their  leaders,  and  if  the 
latter  manifested  a  strength  of  conviction  which,  like  a 
strong  staff,  could  give  steadiness  and  firmness  to  tlieir 
own  uncertain  steps.  Where  men  thought  they  could 
find  Buch  full  conviction,  there  they  were  ready  to  answer 
more  londly  tlie  ctdl  of  their  leaders,  than  these  latter  had 
tliemselves  ventured  to  hope.  The  great  fiignificance  of 
this  short    episode   in    Kentucky  lies  in  th 
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liistory  of  The  Tru6  Ajuericaii,  up   to   August  14,  1845. 

l:>ad  brought  this  fact  so  clearly  to  light,  even  in  a  border 

State. 

Yet  still  more  significant  waa  the  proof  that  one  of  the 
-Korthem  States  gave  at  almost  the  same  time. 

New  Hampshire,  although  a  Democratic  stronghold  at 
the  north,  had,  like  Vermont  and  Masbachusetts,  taken  a 
firm  position  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  But  when 
the  national  convention  in  Baltimore  decided  otherwise, 
and  Polk  was  chosen,  then  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
state  went  over  to  the  annexationistB  with  flying  colors. 
Among  the  leading  politicians  only  John  P.  Hale  re- 
mained true  to  his  former  faith.  This  revolt  against  pai'ty 
discipline  was  instantly  punished  in  the  most  rutliless  way. 
Although  the  party  had  ab-eady  formally  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  his  reelection  to  Congress,  he  was  now  unani- 
mously thrown  overboard  by  a  convention  called  for  ju&t 
iliat  end,  and  another  candidate  nominated.  The  great 
mnjority  of  the  party  naturally  followed  its  leaders  like 
sheep,  but  a  minority  was  not  ready  to  believe,  upon  their 
^surance,  that  what  had  only  yesleiduy  been  "black  as 
ink  and  bitter  as  hell,"  was  now  white  and  sweet.  This 
minority  was  sti'ong  enough  to  prevent  a  choice.  At  the 
uext  election  the  Democrats  still  fell  short  some  hundreds 
of  votes  more  of  the  necessary  majority.  Hale's  seat  in 
the  House  of  Kepreseutatives  reinained  unoccupied  during 
the  whole  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Cniigrees,  but  he 
himself  obtained,  in  1846,  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature, 
liresided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  as  speaker. 
Hud  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  United  States  Sena- 
tor. In  the  same  year  a  coalition  of  allied  Whigs  and 
'•  Independent  Democrats "  succeeded  in  electing  Tuck, 
the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  state  platform,  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives.    The  coalition  had  won  a  glori- 
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0U8  victory.  From  now  on  New  Hampshire  was  always 
to  be  found  in  the  foreground  in  the  contests  against  the 
slavocracy.  Hale,  who  had  himself  thought  that  he  had 
put  an  end  forever  to  his  political  course  by  his  faithfulness 
to  his  belief,  was  rewarded  for  it  by  being  raised  to  a 
round  of  the  ladder,  which  he  otherwise  might  never  have 
reached,  and  the  politicians  were  warned  from  a  source 
whence  it  was  least  expected,  in  an  impressive  way,  that 
the  people  of  the  North,  following  the  example  of  the 
South,  were  beginning  to  be  willing  to  put  into  the  back- 
ground all  party  questions  except  that  of  shivery. 

Previous  experience  showed  that  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  South  would  take  this  lesson  to  heart.  Up 
to  the  present  time  any  restiveness  of  the  Xorth  under  its 
yoke  had  made  the  South  only  the  more  dictatorial  and 
unmeasured  in  its  demands,  and  it  had  almost  always  found 
its  reckoning  in  this.  At  the  same  time  that  the  strug- 
gle over  annexation  reached  its  culminating  point,  a  con- 
test was  carried  out  between  two  states,  the  champions  of 
the  opposing  sides,  the  course  and  issue  of  which  must 
have  strengthened  the  slavocracy,  in  the  highest  degree,  in 
the  belief  that  this  policy,  now  as  before,  was  its  only 
proper  one. 

South  Carolina  had  passed  a  law,  in  1820,  by  which  she 
sought  to  protect  herself  from  the  evil  influence  which 
might  be  exerted  over  her  slaves  by  the  free  colored  men, 
who  belonged  to  the  crews  of  the  foreign  or  American 
shii)8  which  entered  her  harbors.  In  the  course  of  years 
the  law  received  some  modifications,  but  its  main  charac- 
ter remained  unchanged.  As  long  as  the  ship  lay  in  the 
harbor  such  colored  men  were  to  be  imprisoned,  the  cap- 
ttiin  was  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  imprisonment,  and  was 
commanded  to  take  them  away  with  him  upon  liis  return 
voyage;  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  must  pay  a  heavy  fine. 


jid  suffer  besides  an  imprisonment  of  at  lenat  two  months, 
Euid  the  colored  men  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  Tliese  were 
the  main  provisions  of  this  law,  which,  as  a  product  of  a 
Democratic  republic  in  the  nineteenth  century,  well  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  in  every  collection  of  historical 
curiosities. 

As  early  as  1S23,  twenty-six  ship-masters  had  com- 
plained to  Congress  agaim;  this  atrocious  offspring  of  a 
freedom  based  on  slavery.  But  Congress  either  consid- 
ered the  matter  as  too  unimportant  to  bother  itself  about, 
or  else  considered  it  prudent  to  let  such  a  ticklish  question 
alone.  But  when  England  in  the  following  year  made 
complaints,  the  President  asked  Attorney.  Gen  era!  Wirt 
for  an  opinion,  and  the  latter  declared  the  law  unquestion- 
ably unconstitutional,  because  Congress  alone  had  the 
right  to  regulate  commerce  between  foreign  nations  and 
between  the  states,'  South  Carolina  now  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  English  ships  which  hatl  free  colored  men  on  board, 
but  took  not  the  fllightest  notice  of  Wirt's  opinion,  so  far 
as  American  vessels  in  the  same  condition  were  concerned. 
After  a  few  yeai-s  she  again  ventured  to  try  to  enforce  the 
law  against  England.  England  again  complained,  and 
now  Jackson  asked  for  an  opinion  from  his  attorney-gen- 
tral,  Berrien,  of  Georgia.  It  was  of  a  very  different  sort. 
The  question  had  seemed  so  simple  to  Wirt  that  he  had 
thonght  it  possible  to  elucidate  it  and  decide  it  in  a  tew 
simple  but  shaq>ly  formulated  sentences.  Berrien  wrote 
a  long  plea,  which  skillfully  obscured  what  had  been  clear, 
and  was  not  a  calm,  objective  enquiry  into  the  question  of 

'  "AH  foreign  and  domestic  vessels  complying  with  the  requiBillons 
lirestrilied  by  Coogress  hdve  a  right  to  enter  any  port  of  the  United 
Sintesi,  and  a  right  to  remain  there,  unmoleated  in  vessel  and  crew,  for 
the  peaceflil  purposes  of  cnmuierca."  Opinions  of  the  Attomeys 
"sneral.  1.,  p.  660. 


Iriw,  but  a  bIj,  pettilj  handled  and  unrighteous 
ment  of  an  attorney  for  tlie  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  In  every  word  speaks  the  slave-holder,  who, 
whether  eonseiously  or  nnconaciously,  considers  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  has  to  plead  for  the  slavo 
holding  interest.  It  ie  not  denied,  be  Bays,  that  the 
several  states  have  reserved  the  police  power.  Their 
police  regulations  are,  indeed,  snhject  to  national  laws, 
hut  only  when  the  latter,  according  to  the  proviaions 
of  the  constitution,  are  "necessary,"  If  the  national 
government  can  fully  accomplish  its  constitutional  tasks 
through  laws  which  do  not  come  into  conflict  with  the 
police  regulations  regarded  as  necessary  by  the  states, 
Congress  is  then  obliged  to  pass  only  such  laws,  for  then, 
laws  which  do  conflict  with  the  police  regulations  of 
the  states  are,  evidently,  not  necessary.*  Tliis  was  the 
old  reasoning  of  the  radical  states -I'ights  party,  which 
made  the  constitutionality  of  national  laws  depend  apon 
whether  the  states  did  or  did  not  recognize  them  as  neces 
sary.  Congress  must  not  only  ask  what  sort  of  laws  are 
-'  necessary  and  proper  "  for  the  regulation  of  trade  with 

•  "  I  repent  the  concession,  that  tlie  powers  granted  to  Congreas  are 
supreme.  Whalever  ia  indjapcnaabla  to  their  plenary  enercise,  the 
legiaUlure  or  (Jje  Union  has  the  power  to  enact,  and  state  legislation 
mnst  bend  liencaih  ita  sway.  But  if  the  meana  by  which  such  granlod 
power  may  be  carried  into  efiect  are  various,  and  alilie  efficient;  if  its 
exercise  in  one  mode  will  consist  with  the  unfettered  exertion  of  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  9tatea,  while  the  use  of  a  different  means 
will,  by  prodncing  a  conflict  Willi  Slate  iegialatioii,  paralyze  the  re- 
served rights  of  tliose  soverei^ntiea— ihe  selection  of  the  fortaer  mods 
becomes,  I  apprehend,  a  duty  of  coDslitutional  obligation.  •  •  • 
Bui  if,  for  the  purposes  of  th«  conatiiulioDal  grant,  the  power  may  be 
eiercised  without  producing  such  conflict,  the  oliligstion  so  lo  uxercise 
II  iB  imperative-,  because,  in  this  event,  the  law  or  regul.ilion  whicli 
produces  auch  conflict  is  not  necessary,  and  therefore  is  not  proper  to 
carry  that  power  into  efiect."  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  11., 
pp.  434,  435. 


behrien'b  opinion. 
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:c»reign  nationB  and  between  the  states,  but  it  must  also 
"first  enquire  what  eort  of  police"  regulations  all  tbe  different 
states  have  thought  beat  to  regard  as  iieceBsary  to  iheir 
eaf'ely;  and  it  must  then  consider  how  so  to  frame  its  com- 
inercial  laws  as  not  to  conflict  with  these  regulations, 
Berrien  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  this  principle  led  to 
the  absurd  conclusions,  that  any  state,  at  any  moment,  could 
demand  a  change  in  the  national  laws  in  regard  to  com- 
merce, in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  some  new  police 
regnlation,  which  it  had  thought  fit  to  pass.  He  broke  off 
the  argument  when  it  began  to  lead  to  unpleasant  conclu- 
sions. He  jiivferred  to  mate  the  assertion  that  South  Caro- 
lina rightly  regarded  such  free  colored  men  as  worse  than  a 
])eBtiIence,  and  he  deduced  from  this  assertion  the  consti- 
tutionality of  her  police  regulation,  because  of  course  the 
validity  of  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  states  could  not  be 
doubted.* 

It  happened  to  Berrien,  as  it  bo  often  does  to  people  who 
champion  a  bad  cause,  that  he  tried  to  prove  too  mnch  and 
Itiercby  awakened  only  distrust  of  his  own  belief,  in  his 
ft'bole  argument.  He  asserted  that  the  colored  man,  Dan- 
iel Fraser,  concerning  whose  ease  England  had  complained, 
had  been  forbidden  to  enter  the  hai-bor  of  Charleston  by 
the  national  law  which  bore  the  title  "an  act  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  certain  persons  into  certain  states  where 

•  "Is  the  right  of  self-pfitection  limiled  lodefenae  ugninat  physical 
pestiletica?  It  would  be  too  revoUiog  to  arrognle  lo  Itie  FederHl  Got. 
ernment  a  power  whioh  would  deny  la  a  Blalo  the  right  of  guarding 
\li  <'i1iz«ns  troTa  the  contngion  of  dioense.  When  the  peculmr  sltua- 
lion  of  tlie  elaveholding  Stalea  ia  considered,  would  it  be  lesB,  nay, 
nauld  It  not  be  inflaltely  more  revolting  to  withhold  ttom  them  the 
power  of  protecting  themseWes  as  Ihcy  may.  against  tbe  introduction 
among  their  colored  people  of  that  moral  contagion,  compared  with 
which  physical  pesitilence,  in  tlie  moHt  imagioahle  extent  of  its  hor- 
rors, would  be  light  and  trifling!"     Ibid^  II.,  p.  13t 
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by  the  lawa  thereof  their  admission  is  prohibited."  The 
'■  certain  pei-Bons  "  were  negroes,  mnlattoee,  or  other  ooloitMl 
jK'ople,  who  were  not  natives,  citizens,  or  registered 
seamen  of  tlie  United  States,  or  seamen  born  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Berrien  "declared 
that  tlie  pi-ohibition  extended  to  all  colored  people,  freemen 
as  well  as  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  the  cla&ses  named, 
and  argued  that  the  law-makers  had  shown  themsiilves  fully 
aware  of  this,  Ijecause  they  had  inserted  the  express  condi- 
tion that  Indians  were  not  to  be  included,  >  But  I  cannot 
at  all  see  why  this  proviso  signifies  anything  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  Indians  were  not  "colored  persons"  in  the  sense 
the  law.  Here  again,  also,  Berrien  did  his  cause  no 
I  service  by  trying  to  put  it  in  too  favorable  a  light. 
And  in  fact  his  cause  stood  upon  the  most  precarious 
props,  although  the  wording  of  the  law,  taken  quite  by 
itself,  certainly  justified  his  interpretation.  But  lie  knew 
well  enough,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  casf, 
such  an  interpretation  did  not  correspond  with  the  true 
intention  of  the  law-makers.  Why  did  he  omit  to  give 
the  date  of  the  law,  which  was  absoUitely  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  flii.s  intention,  while  ho  gave  the  date  of 
other  laws,  when  it  was  of  no  importance  whatever?  The 
act  was  passed,  February  28,  1803,'  and  its  only  aim  was 
tj:i  protect  at  that  time  those  states  which  wishetl  it  from 
the  importation  of  slaves,  which  Congress  could  not  forbid 
until  January  1,  1808.  Therefore,  also,  its  express  repeal 
had  not  been  considered  necessary,  when  the  general  pro- 
hibition came  into  force.  The  fact  that  it  did  not  say 
"slaves  "  where  it  meant  slaves  alone,  and  therefore  made 
]>06sible  the  interpretation  for  which  Berrien  contended,  is 
ill   accoi-dance  witli  the   constitution,  in   which  the   word 

>  OpiniooB  of  the  Allomeya  General,  IL,  p.  441. 

'  Smt,  at  L,,  a.,  p.  205.  


ACT  OF  Ftma-AKy  28,  1803, 
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"slave"  nowhere  occurs,  aiidwLich  provides  tliat  "the  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  This  is  most  clearly 
apparent  from  the  I'act,  that  the  title  of  the  act  speaks  only 
of  "importation."  This  justifies  the  coiichision  that  tl.e 
"bring"  which  is  added  iu  the  text  is  not  to  he  con- 
6trued  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  The  penalties 
prescribed  prove,  beyond  donbt,  that  tlie  law-makers  were 
thinking  of  slaves  exclusively.  What  foreign  power  would 
have  quietly  permitted  its  vessel  owners  to  incur  not 
only  a  line  of  one  thonsaiid  dollars,  but  also  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  ships,  simply  because  a  colored  sailor  or  scul- 
lion happened  to  he  in  their  crew  and  to  go  upon  shore  in 
certain  American  ports?^  It  was  more  than  absurd  to 
assert  that  Congress,  in  enacting  these  provisions,  had 
thought  of  free  colored  persons.  The  attempt  had  never 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  law  in  the  case  of  violations  of 
this  interpretation  of  it,  and  Berrien  himself  had  not  the 
front  to  reproach  the  federal  officials  because  they  had  not 
attempted  to  do  this. 

This  opinion  of  Berrien's  was  well  adapted  to  direct  the 
I'.ttention  of  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  to  the  barbarous  police  regulations  of  South  Carolina 
rind  of  the  other  slave  states  which  followed  her  example. 
Bat  years  elapsed  before  the  matter  was  again  anywhere 
discussed,  and  then  it  was  very  difiicnlt  to  force  the  public 
to  take  any  interest  in  it.     Finally,  in  1836,  a  few  abuli- 

'  TliephraBe/'IfaDysnclinegro  •  •  •  i/uiUbelanili'dtrotuouhauA 
any  aliipB."  etc.,  Is  a  further  proof,  (liai  the  luw  related  only  lo  persons 
who  were  not  mnaters  of  thoir  own  actions,  Hint  is,  were  slaves.  In 
Ilia  table  of  contents  of  the  Statuteii  at  T.urge,  in  which  the  o (11  cial  title 
of  each  law  ia  preceded  by  a  short  slatemeot  of  its  conteaU,  this  law  is 
hoadnd:  "Importation  of  slaves  proiiihitod,  when  their  admission  is 

■hibitcd  by  the  laws  of  atates." 
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tionistB  brought  it  before  the  Legislature  of  Xagaachusetts, 
but  it  wae  not  until  1S39  that  the  Legislature  mode  a  weak 
attempt  to  make  effective  the  prajers  of  the  petitionere. 
It  passed  some  re:..'jlutions  wliicli  protested  against  these 
laws,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to  interest  himself  in 
behalf  of  colored  pcoplu  from  llassachuBetts,  against  whom 
they  were  enforced.  The  slave  states  concerned  did  not 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  these  resolutions,  and  therewith 
the  matter  rested  lor  three  years  more.  Moved  by  new 
complaints  and  petitions  to  renewed  and  more  decisive 
action,  the  Legislature  of  1843  authorized  the  government 
to  send  one  agent  to  Charleston  and  one  to  New  Orleans, 
in  order  to  gather  precise  information  and  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  judicial  decision  upon  the  constitutionality  of  these 
laws.  Since  the  agents  named  by  the  Governor  remained 
quietly  at  home,  the  resolution  had  to  be  renewed  in  the 
following  year.  This  time,  the  commissioners  did  not 
shun  the  difficult  task. 

November  28. 1844,  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  arrived  in 
Charleston.  His  age,  liie  fame  as  a  jurist,  the  general  and 
high  esteem  which  he  <njoyed  in  his  own  State,  and  es- 
pecially tlie  prudent  moderation  and  dignified  courtesy 
with  which  he  sought  to  discharge  hia  mission,  ought  to 
have  ensured  him  a  reception,  if  not  cordial,  at  least  thor- 
oughly polite  and  respectful.  He  immediately  acquainted 
Governor  Hammond  with  the  purpose  of  his  vieit,  and  on 
the  following  day,  he  requested  the  mayor  of  the  city  to 
give  him  access  to  the  records  concerning  the  imprison- 
ment of  colored  seamen,  and  other  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  order  that  he  might  finally  select  some  cases, 
which  were  in  proper  shape  for  obtaining  a  judicial  decis- 
ion upon  the  validity  of  the  law,  concerning  which  Mas- 
sachusetts felt  herself  justified  in  complaining. 

Hr,:-moiid,  a  fire-eater  of  the  worst  sort,  immediately 
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ed  with  tlie  Legislature,  which  seized  with  the 
t  arrogance  the  unequalled  opjwrtunity  of  proving 
to  the  world  that  it  could  riglitly  draw  from  this  horrible  and 
atrocious  police  regulation  a  conclusion  as  to  the  Bpiritwhieh 
filled  the  law-makers  of  the  State,  With  shameless  front, 
a  committee  of  the  House  stigmatized  Hoar's  miesion  "as 
[tart  of  a  delihcntte  and  concerted  scheme  to  subvert  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Southern  States,"  The  House 
did  not  lag  behind  its  committee.  By  119  votes  against. 
1,  it  passed  an  array  of  resolutions,  which  culminated  in  a 
request  to  the  Governor  to  expel  Hoar  from  the  State,  as 
a  confessed  disturber  of  t!ie  peace.  ^  The  Senate  hastened 
to  show  that  it  was  equal  to  the  House  in  patriotism  and 
heroism,  and,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the 
Jjegislature  passed  a  law,  which  opened  a  terrible  battery 
of  fines,  imprisonment  and  banishment  on  the  audacious 
men  who  dared  to  tread  the  soil  of  the  State  with  such 
criminal  purjtoses  as  those  of  Hoar,' 

Tlie  oflicers  and  citizens  of  Charleston  showed  them- 
selves thoroughly  worthy  of  the  Legislature.  The  sheriff 
informed  Hoar  that  the  popular  excitement  made  his  stay 
in  the  city  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree,  but  then  ex- 


I,  Thai  Tree  nograes  and  persons  of  color  are  not  citi- 
K«ns  of  the  United  States,  witliin  the  meaning  of  the  ConstitUtioD, 
whicb  conrers  apon  citizeus  of  one  State  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  Ibe  several  States. 

" Setoited,  3d.  That  the  emmissnr;  sent  by  the  State  of  Mnssncbu- 
getla  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  aToncd  purpose  of  inter- 
rering  wiili  lier  inslitutioDS  and  disturbing  her  peace,  i»  to  he  regarded 
in  the  character  he  has  assumed,  sud  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

"  Rejoiced,  ilh.  That  h  13  eicpUcncy  the  Governor  be  reqaeated  to 
expel  fVotn  our  territory  the  said  agent,  after  due  notice  to  depart,  and 
thai  the  Le^slalure  will  austain  the  ezecutire  authority  in  auy  meas- 
ure he  may  adopt  for  the  purpose  aforHaaid."    Niles,  LXVII.,  p.  337. 

Nilea'  Reg.  Bays  the  resolutions  "  were  •  *  •  afterwards  con- 
curred in,  unnoimooBly,  it  is  believed,  by  the  Senate." 

•  The  law  ie  gireti  at  length  in  Niles,  LXVII.,  pp.  346,  847. 
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pressed  his  willingness  to  agree  with  him  upon  a  case  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  offer,  which  Hoar  readily  accepted,  was  withdrawn  the 
next  day,  and  the  declaration  that  Hoar's  personal  safety 
required  his  immediate  departure  was  repeated.  All  man- 
ner of  leading  citizens  who  visited  him  at  his  hotel  urged 
upon  him  not  to  neglect  this  good  advice.  They  assured 
him,  as  did  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  that  they 
would  greatly  regret  it,  if  the  mob  should  lynch  him,  but 
they  declared  that  this  was  unavoidable,  if  he  did  not  lay 
to  heart  there  well-meant  warnings.  Upon  the  street,  un- 
known individuals  gave  him  the  same  advice  in  rougher 
form,  and  idlers  began  to  form  threatening  groups  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  hotel. 

Hoar  replied  to  all  warnings  and  all  threats  politely,  but 
lirmlv  that  he  had  been  entrusted  bv  the  Governor  of 
Massiiehusetts  with  a  peaceful  and  legal  mission,  and  that 
he  would  remain  until  he  had  done  everything  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  accomplish  it.  Since  all  the  public 
authorities,  and  the  whole  population,  were  unanimous  in 
op[^H>sing  him,  he  had,  however,  soon  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  further  resistance  would  only  expose  him  to 
useless  mjirtyrdom.  At  last  even  the  keej>er  of  his  hotel 
prayed  the  city  government  to  free  him  from  the  unwel- 
iH>me  guest  who  was  endangering  his  house.  "To  fight 
with  vou/'  sjiid  Ho;ir  tiiiallv,  *•  would  be  foolish,  and  I  ain 
too  old  to  run.''  He  maintained  his  principles,  for  he  sharply 
asserteii  to  the  last  that  he  went,  not  because  he  wished  to 
5^>,  but  lxx*ause  he  had  to  <^>.  When  he  went  the  onlv 
ohoice  left  o}»on  to  him  was  either  to  place  himself  in  a  car- 
riage which  had  l^een  made  nady,  or  to  let  himself  be  dreg- 
gy into  it.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  Kvn  dealt  with  in  a 
much  more  si;n*!narv  manner  if  he  had  not  been  aocom- 


Hoak'b  hepokt. 
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X^anied  by  a,  djiugbter;  at  least  a  bank  president  said  to 
liim:  "It  Ib  that  which  creates  our  embarasBinent."' 

Iloar  closed  his  report  to  Governor  Briggs  with  the  fol- 
lowiDg  sentences:  "Has  the  Conetitiition  of  the  United 
States  the  least  practical  validity  or  binding  force  in  South 
Carolina!  She  prohibits  the  trial  of  an  action  in  the  tri- 
bnnal  established  under  the  Constitution,  for  determining 
those  cases  in  which  a.  citizen  of  Massachusette  complains 
that  acitizen  of  South  Carolina  had  done  him  an  injury,  say- 
ing that  she  has  already  herself  tried  that  cause  and  decided 
against  the  plaintiff.  She  prohibits,  not  only  by  her  mob, 
bnt  by  her  Legislature,  the  residence  of  a  free  white  citi- 
zen of  Massachnsetts  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina, 
whenever  she  thinhs  his  presence  there  is  inconsistent 
with  her  policy.  Are  the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  be 
regarded  as  the  conquered  provinces  of  South  Carolina?" 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  these  questions  were 
sufficiently  important  to  imperatively  require  a  peremp- 
tory aoBwer  from  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  all  experience,  simply  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  source.  In  Deeember,  1842,  Winthrop, 
of  Massachusetts,  had  submitted  to  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentativeB  a  petition  of  citizens  of  Boston,  in  reference  to 
these  laws  of  the  slave  States,  which  prayed  Oongreea  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  bur- 
dens upon  trade  imposed  by  them,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
zens by  the  Constitution.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Committe  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  which  expressed  itp 
opinion  that  only  the  courts  could  give  aid  if  the  States  in 
question  did  not  voluntarily  repeal  the  laws'  which  were 

'  Nilea,  LXVU.,  pp.  315,  317. 

'  Tlie  courts,  of  course,  could  not  act  of  their  own  motion,  but 
I  am  unable  to  see  why  it  was  no!  lawful,  as  well  as  practically  pos- 
sible, for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  on  lli«  subject 
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protested  against.  In  order,  however,  to  exert  at  least  a 
moral  force  npon  them,  the  committee  proposed  to  declare, 
in  the  form  of  resolutions,  that  these  laws  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  exclusive  right  of  Congress  "to  regu- 
late commerce"  and  were  also  inconsistent  with  other  es- 
sential provisions  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  House 
voted,  by  a  great  majority,  to  lay  these  resolutions  upon 
the  table,  and  upon  the  table  now  the  whole  matter  was 
laid,  after  Massachusetts  had  given  herself  the  fruitless 
gratification  of  publishing  to  the  world  a  solemn  protest 
against  South  Carolina's  course.  The  message  with  which 
Governor  Briggs,  January  6,  1845,  transmitted  Hoar's  re- 
port' to  the  Legislature,  was  couched  in  dignified  lan- 
guage; ^  the  report  upon  the  affair  drawn  up  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  a  well  written  document,  not  flaming 
with  passion,  but  coolly  and  forcibly  stating  the  fiicts  and 
the  law.'  The  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  could  be  unconditionally  accepted  by  every  friend 
of  the  Constitution,  of  freedom,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  law;  but  all  these  were  still  only  words,  words, 
words.  Story  had  already  in  a  letter  of  January  4, 
to  Sumner,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  that  no  one 
seemed  to  think  that  anything  ought  to  be  done.* 
We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  "action"  he  thought  was 
necessary  and  the  writer  of  history  is  not  bound  to  seek 

»  Niles,  LXVII.,  pp.,  314,  315. 

a  Ibid.,  LXVII.,  pp.  394-398.  Story's  judgment  of  the  report  is  as 
follows;  "The  declaration  report  on  the  South  Carolina  conduct  may 
be  well  enough,  but  it  does  not  sr.tisty  me.  I  wished  it  to  be  f\ill  of 
dignity,  but  lull  of  spirit;  I  find  it  somewhat  too  cold  and  too  courtly.*' 
Life  and  Letters  of  Jos.  Story,  II.,  p.  514. 

'  "  What  think  you  of  the  conduct  of  South  Carolina  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Hoar  ?  I  observe  that  all  the  Boston  newspapers  are  silent,  and 
no  one  seems  to  think  that  anything  is  to  be  done.  The  subject  de- 
serves very  calm,  but  at  the  same  time  very  resolute  deliberations  and 
actions."    Ibid.,  II.,  pp.  519,  520 
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tui  aogwcr  to  the  perhaps  unauswerable  question,  what 
5J:isi,-u!liusetts  couUI  have  done  teyoml  what  slie  did  do. 
This,  however,  did  not  alter  the  main  fact,  that  Massachu- 
setts had  merely  placed  a  protest  on  paper  among  the  his. 
toricaJ  records  of  the  land,  while  South  Carolina  gave  her 
not  the  slightest  satisfaetioii  for  the  insult  pnt  upon  her, 
and  the  unconstitutional  laws'  remained  in  force.  The 
Fedenil  authorities  looked  on  witli  fulded  arms  and  the 
people  passed  on  to  matters  of  the  day,  after  tiiey  had 
eatisfled  themselves  with  reading  newspaper  articles  about 
the  sensational  occm-rence." 

How  can  one  wonder  that  the  slavocracy  fell  ever  more 
iind  more  into  the  delusion,  that  it  could  impose  simply 
any  biu-den  upon  the  north,  when  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
aroused  by  snch  arrogant  insults?  Questions  which  had 
hitherto  been  hotly  debated,  were  now  settled,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  south,  almost  without  a  struggle. 
That  new  free  states  could  be  admitted  into  the  Union  only 
when  accompanied  by  new  slave  states  seemed  to  be  already 
admitted,  at  least  as  long  as  there  still  remained  slave  terri- 
lory  to  be  disposed  of.  In  troth,  the  dilEcuity  had  to  be  con- 
fronted that  the  free  territories  developed  much  more  rap- 
idly, but  this  difficulty  was  sui-mounted  simply  enough  by 

1  TUe  Supreme  Cuurt  of  the  United  Statics  hoe  oever  given  a  decis- 
ion Dpinn  Ibe  conslitiilionalily  of  these  aod  similar  police  regulalioua 
of  tbe  Slaies,  but  Ih&re  are  so  many  other  judicial  decisions  in  suppwl 
of  ilie  view  which  I  have  taken  that  Ihe  queetlun  cannot  well  be  longer 
considered  an  opeu  one.  The  substance  of  tliese  decUiuns  la  given  id 
brief  by  Bnmp,  Notes  of  Constitutional  Decisions,  pp.  20,  37,  40,  49,  50. 
The  reader  con  easily  discover,  io  the  pagea  named,  (he  references 
to  th»  qaeslLou  here  tu  hutid.  Slill  briefer,  and  not  quite  so  intelli- 
gible, ire  the  remarks  by  Desty,  Tbo  Constitution  of  ttie  17.  3.,  pp.  71, 
72. 

*  Hubbard,  the  agent  sent  to  New  Orleans,  hud  eulistnniially  the 
Bunie  experience  aa  Iloar  in  Charleston.  Compare  Niles,  LXVIl.,  pp. 
He,  898,  399. 
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disregarding  the  conditions,  by  which  the  right  of  the  ter- 
ritories to  demand  admission  as  states  had  been  limited. 
In  October,  1844,  Iowa  had  given  herself  a  state  consti- 
tution, and  there  was  no  reason  at  all  for  delaying  her 
admission  as  a  state  under  it.  But  a  companion  had  to  be 
found  for  her  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Florida 
was  selected.  Her  population  had  not  yet  nearly  reached 
the  number  required,  and  her  application  for  admission  as 
a  state  dated  from  the  year  1839.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
constitution  of  January  11,  1839,  under  which  Florida 
wished  to  be  admitted,  forbade  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
by  the  Legislature,  and  authorized  it  to  prevent  colored 
persons  from  entering  the  state.  The  first  provision  was 
a  monstrosity  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation and  of  the  north.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
second  was  at  least  questionable.^     Yet  the  two  territories 

*  Art.  IV.,  Sect  2,  §  1  of  the  Constitution  runs:  "The  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States."  Hurd,  The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in 
the  United  States,  II.,  p.  279,  remarks  on  this  provision:  **The  state 
statutes  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  free  blacks  have  been  enumer- 
ated, and  the  cases  noted  in  which  the  question  of  their  validity,  in 
view  of  this  clause,  has  been  discussed.  [The  note  on  the  same  page 
tells  exactly  when  this  has  occurred.]  So  far  as  judicial  opinion  has 
been  expressed  on  the  question,  it  seems  almost  unanimous  that  these 
laws  would  be  unconstitutional,  were  negroes  to  be  held  citizens  of  a 
State  in  view  of  this  provision,  and  also  that  negroes  are  not  such  citi- 
zens." But  at  that  time  there  was  no  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt 
on  the  subject,  and,  not  only  does  the  constitution,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
offer  no  support  for  the  latter  assertion,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  Con. 
gress  had  hitherto  held  the  opposite  view.  All  parties  had  at  all  times 
agreed  that  the  federal  authorities  had  only  those  powers  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Constitution.  Where,  however,  were 
they  given  the  right  to  determine  who  was  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  State  ? 
And  if  they  had  not  this  authority,  they  evidently  also  had  no  right  to 
determine  who  actually  was  a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  they  were  bound 
to  recognize  as  such  all  to  whom  the  several  States  gave  their  respec- 
tive citizenship.    The  Constitution  knows  nothing  of  two  classes  of 
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"vvliicli  had  nothing  in  common  wtire  coupled  together  in 
one  bill.  To  gain  an  entrance  into  the  Union,  free,  young, 
strong  Iowa  had  to  submit  to  having  strapped  to  her  back 
I'lorida  which  the  curse  of  slavery  had  made  old  in  infancy. 
Xevy,  the  territorial  delegate,  returned  thanks  on  behalf 
of  Florida  for  this  favor  by  indulging  in  raging  declama- 

gtule  ciiizeus;  of  citizens  of  states  "  williin  the  meaning  of  tbe  CoDSti- 
tiiliiin."  antl  of  those  outside  llie  meaning  of  the  Consliltition,  or  even 
iiffsinat  that  meaning;  it  only  knows  "  the  ciliKens  of  the  several  slates." 
We  mayhiiTe  t^tconaiderin  another  place,  whether  the  word  "citizeaa" 
in  tbe  provision  of  the  Conatllution  already  referred  to,  where  it  is 
used  for  the  second  time,  means  indiiferoDtly  citizens  of  statea  or  citi- 
Mn»  of  the  United  States;  here  il  snfflcea  to  point  out  that  Congress 
likewise,  there  at  leoat.  understood  it  in  the  first  sense. 

Hurd  (p.  280)  f\iriher  says:  "Tlie  resolution  of  Congress,  March  t, 
1821.  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  slate  of  Jlissouri  on  a  certain 
condition,  has  somelimes  been  referred  loasa  recognition,  by  Congress, 
nt  ftee  blacks  aa  citizens  under  this  provision.  But  it  is  certainly 
nothing  more  than  an  iiffirmance  or  recognition  of  the  provision  in  the 
Consiitulion  as  it  stands,  without  determining  either  the  personal  ex- 
lent  of  the  terms  ■  citizens  of  each  State,'  or  tbe  nature  of  the  privii- 
egea  and  immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  it."  1  do  not 
know  why  the  worthy  investigator  felt  himself  bound  to  consider 
solely  the  letter  of  that  resolution,  and  entirely  to  overlook  its  liisior)'. 
By  so  doing-,  he  has.  in  lay  opinion,  placed  the  real  connection  of 
things  in  a  false  light.  Moreover,  his  inter  pre  tali  on  is  evidently  not 
even  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  resolulion.  Art.  III.,  8ocl.  28,  g  4,  of 
lite  Constitution  of  Missouri,  mude  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
pass  laws:  "To  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  &om  coming  to  and 
aellling  in  this  State  under  any  pretext  whalaoever."  To  be  sure,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  those  who  required  the  striking  out  of  this  clause 
as  uncunstitutional,  had  not  succeeded.  They  had  been  forced  to  con- 
lent  til emselves  with  a  "compromise,"  that  is,  tbe  Unnl  decision  of  the 
question  of  law,  as  far  as  such  decision  by  Congress  was  possible,  had 
been  postponed.  Nevertheless,  the  resolution  lefl  no  doubt  as  to  the 
views  of  a  mnjority  of  Congress  on  this  point.  The  admission  of  Mis- 
souri is  resolved  "upon  the  fundufflental  condition "  that  tbe  clause 
referred  to  "Khnll  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any 
law,  and  thai  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  canformity  thereto,  by  which 
unycillKen,  of  cilher  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  shall  be  excluded  from 
'     Ilia  enjoymcDt  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immonities  to  which  such 
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tion  against  the  nortli  and  the  aholi  lion  lets.  lie  was  much 
displeased  because  Congress  would  not  pledge  itsell'  to  ere- 
ate  a  separate  State  oat  of  the  part  of  Florida  cast  of  the 
Siiwanee  whenever  its   white  population  reached  35,000 

In  the  House  of  Eeprcscnta lives  the  Iowa-Florida  bill 
hftd  been  passed  by  145  to  34  votes.  The  debates  over  it 
had  not  been  long  nor  had  they  excited  a  lively  interest 
either  in  or  ont  of  "Congress.  Stronger  irritants  were 
needed  in  order  to  produce  any  noticeable  effect  upon  the 
deadened  nerves.  It  was  not  simply  the  particular,  marked 
manifestations  of  the  arrogance  of  the  slavoeracy  or  its 
triumph  in  the  qnestions  jnst  now  coming  to  an  issue, 
which  were  necessarily  calculated  to  cause  anxiety  to  the  fai- 
seeing  patriot.  Far  worae  was  the  fact  that  the  general 
condition  of  aflairs  became  ever  more  favorable  to  ever  new 
and  ever  greater  triumphs  of  the  same  sort.  And  the  worst 
of  all  was  that  this  was  either  not  perceived  at  all  or  was 
not  api>recinted  at  its  renl  importance. 

citizen  is  eotiiled  under  the  Constitution  of  Ibe  TTnited  States."  (Stai. 
at  L.,  III.,  p.  045.)  The  word  ait}/,  whicli  1  have  emphasized  by  italics, 
jirovea  that  in  the  view  of  Coaf?re88,  the  provision  of  the  Consliiiiiion 
referred  to,  speaks  of  all  cltizcDS  of  Htales;  in  several  stales,  however, 
BS  in  MassBcbuBolts  and  New  York,  free  colored  men  wore  expressly 
recognized  as  citizens.  And.  tliough  the  resolution,  it  is  true,  purposely 
saya  nothing  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  guaranteed  "privileges  and 
i  mm  unities,"  it  is  plain  lliat,  in  tUo  opinion  of  a  majority  of  Congress, 
they  included  the  right  of  abode  and  settlement  in  every  stat«,  for  the 
entire  proviso  was  meaniniu;lesa  except  on  this  supposition;  according  to 
this,  Missouri  could  lawfullydoeeher  territory  only  to  such  free  negroes 
and  mnlatloes  as  vere  not  citizens  of  other  slates.  Lastly,  long  before 
the  Missouri  compromise,  it  bad  been  expressly  recognised  in  a  federal 
law.  that  colored  men  could  be  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  and  hence, 
<t  fortiori,  slate  cilinens  "within  the  meaning  of  Ibe  Constitution."  In 
the  law,  abo^'e  mentioned  of  1603,  Against  tlie  importation  of  colored 
men  in  cerliiiu  stales,  this  is  the  onception:  "not  being  a  native,  aciti- 
zea.  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United  States." 
>  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  Xll.,  p.  IGT. 
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'^^Ily  a  time  of  rest  in   Btatesmanship. 
^^cretly  being  done  on  the  Mexican-Te* 


The  first  months  of  Polk's  presidency  were  exter- 
Wliatever  was 
111  question,  the 
l-^^ople  knew  nothing  of  It.  On  the  Oregon  question  the 
J>«opIe  expected  nothing  decisive  before  the  meeting  of 
^I^ongresB,  Before  this,  too,  nothing  eonld  be  done,  natur- 
■».lly,  in  regard  to  the  indnstrial  policy  of  the  country. 
There  was  brisk  life  only  among  the  profesBioual  politi- 
«:iane  of  the  victorious  party,  but  they  busied  theraselres, 
"not  with  the  political  prohleraa  of  the  immediate  future, 
"but  with  the  weightiest  of  all  questions,  that  of  dividing 
the  booty.  Although  the  public;  had  already  become  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  that  a  change  in  the  prepidency  was 
like  an  antumn  wind  to  the  Federal  ofRciais — blowing  the 
dry  leaves  from  the  trees — yet  it  was  shocked  and  irritated 
by  the  reckleasness  with  which  the  official  ranks  were  now 
thinned.  ^  It  was  said  that  half  of  the  cabinet  would 
Liive  preferred  a  different  policy,  hut  that  the  President 
had  decided  upon  a  policy  of  proscription.'  Yet  if  the 
*  table  had  been  cleared  to  the  very  last  scat,  place  would 
have  been  found  for  only  a  tithe  of  the  hungry  wlio 
pressed  towoi-ds  it  from  every  side,  each  affii-raing  that  he 
had  the  best  claim  to  a  seat  at  it.»     It  has  often  beca 

■  Adams  writes,  March  SO,  1845,  in  his  diary :  ■-  The  city  is  In  an 
npioar  at  the  system  of  proscriplioD  Trom  executive  offices  upon  which 
Prei'iileat  Polk  has  commenced,  and  which  threatens  lo  be  far  more 
eilenaive  Chun  any  that  has  ever  bel'ore  hesn  carried  tlirough."  Ibid., 
Xri..  p.  188. 

>  "The  rumors  now  are  that  Polk  has  consulted  liia  <:abinct  on  llie 
principle  of  political  proscription ;  that  Euchanan,  Walker,  and  Mn- 
BOD  were  againal  It.  Marcy.  Bancroft,  and  Cave  Johnson  for  it,  and  tiiat 
Polk  himself  decided  for  the  tum^jut."    Ibid.,  XII.,  p.  187. 

*  The  Democratic  Jteciew,  Sept.,  1845,  p.  104,  aays  that  up  to  the  first 
of  August  there  had  been  4,000  applications  for  places  in  the  New 
Tork  custom  house,  which  employed  at  the  outside  only  4Q0  persons. 
"  Tf  iLe  aarae  proportion  should  maintain  throughout,  there  would  be 
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claimed  that  this  very  fact  ie  the  antidote  -which  the  poi- 
Bon  of  the  proscription  system  contained  i\ithin  itsflf.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  politicians  who  make  the  spoils  the 
basis  of  their  power  beat  tliemselyes  with  their  own  rods, 
because  for  every  dependent  who  is  rewarded  nine  are 
disappointed,  and  the  latter  turn  into  enemies,  while  the 
former  usnally  gmmhlcs  because  he  thinks  his  services  are 
too  poorly  paid.  Experience,  however,  has  shuwn  that 
this  way  of  looking  at  tlie  matter  is  utterly  mistaken. 
Part  of  the  disappointed  multitude  cease  to  harness  them- 
selves like  draught  hursed  to  the  party  chariot  in  order  to 
win  a  place  at  the  State  manger;  anotlier  part  abandon, 
indeed,  their  fealty  to  the  party  chieftain,  whom  they 
blame  for  their  disappointment,  but  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions these,  like  the  others,  remain  true  to  the  party,  un- 
less, indeed,  a  general  disintegration  and  reconstruction  of 
party  relations  is  taking  place.  Yet  the  principal  resnlt 
of  the  numerous  disappointments  is,  that  the  office  seeker 
labors  only  the  more  energetically  and  the  more  reckleeely 
in  every  conceivable  way  for  the  interests  of  the  par^ 
and  the  party  leaders  in  order  to  have,  at  the  next  division 


at  Uie  present  time  about  SOO.OOO  Democrats  actiTCly  cD^nged  in  ini- 
presBing  upon  Iboee  in  wLose  hands  are  tbe  iasnes  of  political  favor, 
the  great  advantage  whicli  the  Slate  would  derive  from  securiDg,  with 
the  least  possible  dela;,  their  valuable  coCperation."  Marcy  is  re- 
ported  to  have  said  once  to  an  offlce-scoker:  "  Mr.  Scotl.  for  every 
Ijough  of  the  top  of  tbe  tree  of  appointments— for  the  missions  pleal- 
potentiary.  for  example — there  are  about  one  hundred  applicants  i  for 
the  middle  bougha  of  the  charg^ships,  there  are  about  three  hundred 
applicants ;  and  for  the  lower  limbs  of  the  consulships,  there  ore  about 
one  ilioasand  applicants.  Those  who  are  tired  of  holding  on  to  the 
upper  boughs  of  expectancy  hope  to  catch  upon  tlie  places  of  the 
cliargfsbips,  if  ibey  fail  to  get  the  highest;  and  those  dlHsppoinled  in 
obtaining  the  cbargf^abips  hope  to  catch  on  the  limbs  below  litem, 
•  *  *  mailing  the  chiince  of  a  conaulsbip  about  as  1  to  IQDS." 
Wise,  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  p.  388. 
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«z)f  Bpciils,  a  greater  claim  to  consideration  than  liis  count- 
less rivals.  The  ivsults  of  tliis  are,  that  the  parties  con- 
etantlj  run  a  greater  risk  of  making  the  interests,  not  of  tlie 
-State,  but  of  a  partj,  the  highest  aim  of  tlieir  policy;  that  the 
IMilicj  of  party  is  prosecuted  with  inci-eaaing  unscnipulous- 
ness  until  the  political  morality  of  politicians  assumes  a 
shaj>e  which  absolutely  cannot  hear  the  light  of  their  own 
private  moral  standards;  t!iat  the  political  morality  of 
jwliticians  infects  that  of  the  people,  until  finally  certain 
phases  of  general  morals  are  injuriously  affected  by  the 
corruption  of  political  morality;  and  that  politics  becomes 
a  guild  and  a  profession,  and  the  politicians  by  profession 
cotii-tantly  make  the  political  indej>endenee  of  the  people 
more  and  more  a  shadow  without  substance. 

Tiiese  were  facts  which  were  not  now  diswivered  for  the 
first  time.  The  finger  of  scorn  had  been  so  often  pointed 
at  them  that  when  they  were  again  brought  into  discus- 
sion before  the  Senate  in  May,  184G,  the  debate  lasted 
only  a  short  time,  and  ended  without  producing  any  im- 
pression upon  the  public,  because  nothing  was  now  said 
which  had  not  been  heard  ad  jtauseam  before,  Sevier,  of 
Arkansas,  ironically  expressed  hie  surprise  that,  after  every 
presidential  election,  the  question  of  removals  from  office 
should  be  served  up  at  the  senatorial  board.'  But  he  wa- 
far  in  the  wrong  when  he  asserted  that  the  complaintt- 
originated  only  in  the  vexation  of  the  opposition  at  being 
merely  lookers-on  instead  of  sharers  in  the  feast.  Wben 
Calhoun,  in  1836.  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, wished  to  stem  the  evil  by  enacting  a  law, 
thai  whenever  an  official  was  removed  the  President  should 
acquaint  the  Senate  with  his  reasons  for  his  action,  the 

'  Mr.  Sevier  thouglit  it  very  Blrange  thsl,  about  tlie  Aral  session  of 
pTcry  ad  rain  iatrnti  on,  they  were  fiiviired  wiili  timt  iilrt  question  about 
ECB."    Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  i).  518. 

10 
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Sen<ite  passed  the  bill  by  31  to  16  votes.  There  is  no 
need  of  examining  the  lists  of  names  in  order  to  know 
that  this  was  not  a  party  vote.  That  clearly  appears  from 
the  comparative  number  of  yeas  and  nays.*  That  this 
precise  measure  was  proposed  then  and  again  at  this  time, 
plainly  shows  both  that  the  disposition  of  the  Senate  was 
partly  determined  by  its  wish  to  maintain  its  own  power,* 
and  that  it  was  too  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  root 
of  the  disease  to  be  able  to  find  the  proper  cure.  In 
many  cases  the  executive,  which  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  affiiirs,  would  have  been  hindered  by  such 
a  measure,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  would  have 
been  prejudiced,  but  party  politics  woiild  have  been  by  no 
means  banished  from  the  question  of  offices.*  But  it 
had  already  been  clearly  recognized  by  some  of  the  leading 
statesmen  that  this  j)roblein  would  necessarily  become,  in 
the  course  of  time,  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the 
Eepublic. 

Bad  as  it  was  that,  every  four  years,  an  ever  greater 
throng  of  federal  officials  were  thrust  out  of  doors,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  filled  their 
offices,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  wholly  unskilled  crowd, 
this  was  in  itself,  comparatively  only  a  slight  evil.  A 
worse  feature  was,  that  this  quadrennial  change  in  the 

»  CaUioiin^s  Works,  IV.,  p.  293. 

•  CaUioun,  Webster,  Clay,  and  maDy  others,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  provision  reg:arding  the  participation  of  the  Senate  in  the 
right  of  distributing  the  Federal  offices  would  merely  give  the  power 
the  extent  which  it  should  have  had  from  the  beginning,  according  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  According  to  their  opinion, 
it  was  not  only  a  political  imprudence,  but  also  contrary  to  the  real 
intention  of  the  constitution,  when  the  first  Congress  gave  the  right  of 
removal  to  the  President  alone. 

•  The  history  of  the  tenure-of-olflce  bill  has  since  then  sufllciently 
proved  this. 


EVIL6    OF    TDE    ! 


D-ofiices  constantly  became  mure  and  more  the  turning  point  of" 
wU  politics.     The  presidential  election  had  gradually  become 
to  such  a  degree  the  question  of  national  politics,  tliat  the 
probable  effect  of  each  measure  upon  this  question  excited 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  whole  conrae  of  legislation, 
and    the  nearer  the  election  was,  the  more  frequently  did 
this  become  the  determining  consideration.     The  politicians 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  naming  of  the  party-can- 
didate by  the  device  of  irresponsible  and  extra-conBtitn- 
tional  nominating  conventions  and  for  them  the  best  man 
was  the  one  who  had  the  best  chance  of  being  elected,  for 
their  chief  interest  was  to  secni-e  the  spoils.*     The  i-eal 
leaders  of  the  party  of  course  ueually  had  substantial  polit- 
ical convictions,  and  were  impelled,  so  far  as  they  acted  in 
their  owD   interests,  by  the  nobler  passion  of  ambition, 
Bnt  they  needed  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  order  to  reward 
those  who  had  fur  their  sake  undertaken  to  act  as  wheels 
and  cylinders  in  tlie  party- machine.     The  spoils-system  had  * 
miide  them  dependent  upon  these  obscure  elements,  and 
the  more  indispensable  these  became,  so  much  lower  sank 
the   average   mental  and  moral   qualities  of  the  leaders. 
The  most  reliable  and  deftest  managers  of  the  machine 
became  the  great  men  in  politics,  and  the  more  they  got 
control,  the   more  did  the  empty  rattling  of  the  ]xirty- 
machine  usurp  the  place  of  true  politics,     Tlie  matter  had 


I  •  •  •  "Tbeprinciplebas  extended  and  exleDiii^d  till,  lilwally, 
oar  ^vernment  has  become  k  fcDremment  of  spoils.  Tour  presidential 
elections  Are  governed  by  it  *  *  ■  The  presidential  election  1«  no 
longer  a  struggle  for  great  principles,  but  oal;  a  great  struggle  bb  to 
who  shall  have  the  spoils  of  office.  Look  at  the  mac^hinery !  A  con- 
vention nominaiea  the  President,  in  wbieli,  not  unfrcquenlly,  many  of 
the  representatives  of  (he  slates  Join  in  a  general  iinderslunding  to 
divide  the  office  amongst  themselves  and  their  friends.  And  thus  tl.ey 
make  a  Preaideol  who  Las  no  voii'e  at  all  in  the  seleciion  of  offlcerB." 
Culh.'s  Works.  IV.,  pp.  29G-303. 
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hI  ready  gone  SO  far  that  the  best  men  of  the  nation  believed, 
and  apparently  were  partly  right  in  believing,  that  a  ques- 
tion of  the  overshadowing  jtoportance  of  the  annexation  ot 
Texas  bad  been  deterinined  by  the  fact  that  Congresemen 
had  allowed  tliemselves  to  be  won  over  to  the  dominant 
party  by  the  most  disgusting  meana.'  And  such  a  man 
as  Chancellor  Kent  was  of  opinion  that  the  assortment  of 
politicians,  who  had  come  to  the  fmnt  with  Polk,  sur- 
passed all  their  pi-edetiesBors  in  worthlefesneBs  and  despicable- 
ness,'  But  worst  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  matter  was 
doomeu  steadily  to  become  worse  still. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  no  substantial  change  for 
the  better  was  to  be  expected  from  a  revolution  in  (Mirty 
relations,  even  if  the  experience  of  the  past  were  wholly 
disregarded;  for  the  difl'erence  in  degree  of  the  morality 
of  the  two  parties,  however  highly  it  might  lie  rated, ^wao 
still  only  a  secondary  force.  Help  could  come  only  by 
•IX  change  of  the  system  which  had  l.ieen  adopted  by  both 
]»artiea,  had  been  simctioned  in  part  by  law,  and  Lad 
become  fixed.  But  the  system  constantly  struck  deeper 
root,  and  was  constantly  systematically  fostered,  with  a  full 

I  Story  writea,  Jan.  23,  18415,  to  his  sou  William;  "As  uaua]  Uie 
oorthero  and  niiddle  3lHt?s  will  be  divided;  the  south  will  unit?. 
Pray,  do  sot  ask  me  Low  all  liiese  things  are  brought  about.  I  sbould 
bluib  to  put  on  paper  whnt  m;  belief  is.  There  are  ample  muans  tn 
Hccomplisli  any  euds  Id  powpr  and  piilronage,  'elc-,  elc.  etc,,"  and  Lord 
Coke  bas  told  uh  thai,  'etc.,  eu^..'  lire  signs  tail  of  meaning  in  tlie  law. 
I  think  tbey  have  &  still  more  v>regnaDt  meaning  out  of  the  law. 

"Tbia  government  is  becomiug  daily  more  and  more  corrupt;  and 
(be  decline  Hnd  fall  of  Ibe  Ameritran  Hepuiilic  will  not  be  lens  a  matter 
of  bialory  in  un  age  or  two  at  rurthesl.  iLwn  that  of  other  repubrtca 
wboBB  fate  ia  rec^i'ded  In  past  annals."  Life  and  Letters  of  Jos.  Story, 
n.,  p.  OtO. 

'  "I  am  quite  distressed  In  my  forebodings  of  the  (\itiire,  I  iliink 
we  have  at  Washingtou  the  meanest  party  hacks  and  tooia  that  were 
ever  doomed  to  rurse  a  republic"  CbHOcellor  Kent  to  Mr.  Webster, 
Nov.  11,  1843,    Websi.'B  Pri».  Corresp.,  11.,  p.  212. 
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By    the   side   of  the 


^sciousnese  of  its  eigiiificani 
phrase,  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  was  ever  more 
L'onstantly  and  lioldly  placed  the  no  less  fatal  phi-ase,  that 
contimioTiB  rotation  in  office  is  a.  postulate  of  republican 
government  and  of  the  democratic  principle.  The  admin- 
istration acknowledged  that  it  was  partly  guided  by  this 
principle  in  its  sweeping  removals  of  officers,'  ruid  in  the 
Senate  Allen,  of  Ohio,  extolled  it  in  a  long  and  fiery 
speech,  as  the  nnderlying  principle  of  the  American  poli- 
tical system.'  The  people  have  a  right  to  all  offices  and 
honors;  the  people  are  the  only  source  of  ail  power  and 
must  BO  remain;  the  people  can  suffer  no  privileged  classes 
of  officers  who  would  soon  feel  indejieudent  and  would 
scorn  the  people:- — these  were  arguments  which  to  the 
■■people"  seemed  unanswerable.  When  Calhoun  argued, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  that  "  rotation "  in  office  in  accordance 
with  the  spoils  system  was  not  a  Democratic  doctrine,  but 
rather  tended  "to  create  a  king,"*  this  was  so  utterly 
imintelligible  to  the  "  })eople,"  that  they  were  not  even  sur- 
prised at  the  absurdity;  the  idea  went  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  otlier.  How  many  senators  and  representatives 
who    accused    the    "great    nullifier"   of     systematically 

>  "  He  [OaleBJ  xpoke  of  Ibe  multitudes  of  removals  from  public 
»nices,  the  besi>m  Bwccpiog  at  llie  pic-i^ent  time  without  rQiuorse,  and 
Iwing  for  the  first  lime  avowedly  founded  not  only  ujion  the  priociple 
of  ilismiBslng  politicMi  enemies  and  providing  for  friends,  but  for  iJie 
ftmher  purpose  of  olBcial  rotalion."  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  XII.,  p. 
180. 

>  "  It  is  a  fn^at  Americiui  priudple.  It  Ilea  at  the  fouudBiion  of  our 
system."    Deb,  of  Congr.,  XV..  p.  615. 

'  •  •  •  "  He  will  be  asserting  one  of  the  most  tiniruc  and  mon- 
ttioua  propositions  on  the  i'ace  of  God's  eartli,  who  says  that  this  is  a 
■  popular  doctrine.'  What  I  '  a  popular  doclriao  V  Tliis  a  '  popular  doc- 
iHney  It  is  Uie  very  reverae.  It  is  the  doi:LriQe  to  create  a  king, 
imd  to  annihilate  liberty.  •  •  •  No.  The  DemocriitiL-  doctrine  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what  Ibey  iitFect  to  leach.     It  giies  against  pal- 


i^e  nnd  IdSue 


Calh.'s  Worka,  IV.,  pp.  301,  803. 
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working  to  destroy  the  Union  now  stood  far  behind 
him,  not  only  in  statesmanlike  insight,  but  also  in  patriot- 
ism, since  they  counted  as  nothing  his  repeated  and  em- 
phatic warnings,  that  this  system  must  be  abjured,  or  the 
republic  would  break  to  pieces  under  the  burden!  ^  For 
long  years  still,  more  and  more  bitter  experiences  had  to 
be  endured,  before  an  earnest  agitation  for  the  change  of 
the  system  could  be  even  begun.  The  custom  was  now 
winning  many  new  supporters  even  among  those  who  were 
shocked  by  the  sentence  about  the  spoils.  The  principle  of 
rotation  in  office  seemed  to  them  to  be  unquestionably 
Democratic,  and  what  was  Democratic  could  not  but  be 
just  and  good. 

How  strong  this  tendency  to  the  radicalization  of  De- 
mocracy was,  can  best  be  seen  by  the  many  effijrts,  more 
or  less  successful,  made  in  many  states,  to  apply  even  to 
the  judicial  office  the  principles  of  pure  Democracy. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  Uniou,  judges  were  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  states  except  Connecticut,  where  they  had 
been  elected  from  the  earliest  colonial  times.  Jefferson 
first  declared,  in  a  letter  of  July  12,  1816,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  by  the  people  was  demanded  by  the  Repub- 
lican principle.  2     Half  a  generation,  however,  passed  oft* 

1  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  jf  ^jjgy  ^jjjI  jjq^  p^^  (3own  the  system,  it  would  event- 
ually put  down  the  government."  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  514.  "  In 
this  mutter  I  have  been  uniform  and  sincere — whetlier  right  or  wrong, 
time  will  disclose.  But  the  evil  has  commenced.  It  is  going  on.  It 
needs  no  prophet  to  forsee  the  end.  I  speak  not  in  the  language  of 
prophecy;  but  who,  judging  from  the  past,  can  avoid  the  conviction 
that  unless  the  proper  remedy  is  applied,  the  overthrow  of  your  polit- 
ical system  is  inevitable?"     Calh.'s  Works,  IV.,  pp.  303,  303. 

2  "  It  has  been  thought  that  the  people  are  not  competent  electors 
of  judges  learned  in  the  law.  But  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true,  and 
if  doubtful,  we  should  follow  principle.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
elections,  they  would  be  guided  by  reputation,  which  would  not  err 
oftener,  perhaps,  than  the  present  mode  of  appointment.    In  one  state 


m.^^ 
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tlie  stage  before  tliis  view  became  a  theme  of  public  dis- 
cussion.* Public  opinion  was  sufficientlj  favorable  to 
pennit  a  discussion  of  it.  Henry  S,  Foolo  discussed  the 
question  in  a  series  of  articles,  which  be  published  in  1S33, 
in  a  Vicksburg  paper,  and  signed  "Thoiuiia  JefiVrson."* 
Judge  Bodely  attacked  the  bold  innovator  vigorousiy,  but 
in  Missiet-ippi,  Foote's  doctrines  finally  won  a  sweeping 
victory.  It  would  be  either  doing  him  injustice,  or  giving 
him  too  much  honor,  to  attribute  to  him  a  substantial  part 
of  tlie  responsibility,  for  the  fact  that,  in  this  regard,  tlie 
nation  began  to  forsake  the  old  conservative  paths  and  tend 
towards  pure  democracy.  It  had  been  so  completely  for- 
gotten, if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  generally  known  outside 
of  Mississippi,  that  Foote  had  played  a  leading  part  in 
bringing  about  this  change,  that  his  conuectiou  with  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  nt'ver  again  been  thought  of,  h;id  he 
not  himself  brought  it  to  mind  forty  years  later.  If  he  had 
not  given  the  impulse  to  it,  some  one  else  would  soon  have 
done  so;  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  led  onward  towards  sucli 

or  Uie  TTniOD,  at  least,  it  has  long  been  tried,  und  with  the  most  sutis- 
faclory  anccess.  The  judges  of  ConneclicHt  have  been  rhosea  by  the 
people  ever;  sis  mooths,  for  neurly  two  ceuiunos,  und  I  believe  there 
has  hardly  ever  been  an  inElance  of  change;  ho  powerful  is  the  curb 
of  inceasant  responsibility.  If  prejudice,  however,  derived  from  a 
monarchiat  institution,  is  still  to  prevuil  against  the  vital  elective  prin- 
ciple of  OUT  own,  and  if  the  existing  example  among  ourselves  of 
periodical  electirin  of  judges  by  the  people  be  still  mistrusted,  let  us 
at  least  not  adopt  the  evil,  and  reject  the  good,  of  (lie  English  prece- 
dent! Jet  us  retain  amov ability  on  the  coucurrence  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  and  nomination  by  the  executive  alone." 
JelTerBOn'B  Works,  VII.,  p.  13. 

'  I  do  not  know  when  this  letter  of  Jeflerson  became  more  widely 
known.  He  writes,  September  5,  1816,  to  Kerchivah  "But  I  niuat 
beseech  you,  sir,  not  to  admit  a  possibility  of  its  being  published. 
Many  good  people  will  revolt  A'om  Its  doctriuee,  and  luy  wish  ie  to 
offend  nobody."    Ibid.,  VII.,  p.  30. 

[.  B.  Foote,  Casket  of  Reminiscences,  p.  341. 
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reBuita  with  qnicklj-  inei'ejifiing  energy.  Within  tlie  next 
decade  we  find  the  principle  of  the  election  of  judges,  and 
that,  too,  for  limited  terms,  adopted  in  New  York,  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  Texas,  Illinois,  lowii,  and  Wisconsin,'  yet  not 
l>laced  everywhere  upon  an  equally  radical  basis,  and  not 
everywhere  carried  out  with  the  same  consistency. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  theoretical  disens- 
sion  of  tlie  question  of  the  election  of  judges,  or  even  to 
enquire  closely  whether  and  how  far  the  system  in  the  ditfer- 
eut  states  succeeded,  which  according  to  Jefferson,  was  60 
highly  recommended  by  the  experience  of  Connecticut.  It 
BUtfices  to  state  that  the  experiment  yielded  very  different 
results  in  difierent  plaues,  and  on  this  account  men  remained 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  old  or  the  new  system 
deserved  the  preference.  In  Iowa,  for  example.  Grimes 
drew  from  the  experience  of  the  first  eight  years  the  con- 
clusion that  the  judges  of  thf  Supreme  Court  should  be, 
like  ihose  of  the  districts,  elected  by  the  people.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Foote  later  confessed  that  he  had  given 
most  unhappy  advice.^     And  in  Mississippi,  the  change 

'  Tlic  Dpraocratlc  Review,  Marcli,  1848,  p.  203. 

'  "The  eiperience  of  the  paal  eight  years  lias  demonslrnlcd  that 
the  power  W  elect  judges  is  more  wisely  aud  satisfactorily  exercised 
hy  the  people  tbnn  by  tLe  Leglslatire  Assembly.  The  people  have 
shown  that  the;  will  not  be  dragooned  into  voting  for  incompetunt  and 
fnitlilesB  ptirlisan  judges.  Everybody  admits  that  the  cLiinicler  of  the 
Inferior  irilmnals  of  the  State  is  superior  to  that  of  [he  supreme 
bench.  If,  therefore,  it  is  Important  to  elevate  the  charnctor  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  judges  of  thLt  court  should  be 
elected  by  the  people,  as  are  now  the  judges  of  the  district  courts. 
If  learning,  firmness,  and  impartiaiily,  are  superior,  as  qualifi  cat  ions 
for  judges,  lo  putty  fealty  aad  partisan  services,  the  selection  of  those 
Importunt  officers  should  be  letl  with  the  people  iostead  at  being 
made  the  subject  for  corrupt  legislative  bargaining."  To  the  people 
of  Iowa,  AprU  8, 1854    Salter.  Life  of  James  W.  Orimes,  p.  34. 

•  "I  take  no  particular  credit  to  myself  for  first  suggesting  this 
idea  in  Mississippi,  and  it  would  be,  indeed,  very  ridiculous  for  me  to 
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Tiad,  indeed,  produced  most  injurious  results.  In  that  Sta,tt 
piirty  politics  soon  appeared  in  their  ugliest  and  most  de- 
structive form,  in  the  judicial  elections.  The  "iirogres- 
aive  Uemoci-acy"  began  to  catechise  the  candidates  foi 
judgeships,  and  this  not  in  regard  to  their  general  political 
belief,  but  upon  sharply  defined  questions  of  vieum  and 
tuum.  He  who  wished  the  support  of  McNiitt's  faction 
had  first  to  show  that  upon  the  question  of  repudiation  hi 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  that  is,  that  he  wae 
ready  to  betray  the  creditors  of  the  State,  and  to  sell  the 
honor  of  the  State  for  a  mess  of  pottage,'  And  it  was 
not  even  thought  necessary  to  make  any  sort  of  attempt 
to  conceal  this.  With  the  utmost  shamelessness  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  public  right  to  pledge  judicial  candidates 
before  their  election  to  decide  questions  which  might  be 
brought  before  their  court  in  a  certain  way,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  Democratic  principle,  public  opinion 
ought  to  be  the  law  of  the  land." 

do  bo;  Tor  I  hold  that  experieoce  has  plainly  shown  this  change  hi  the 
mode  of  election  to  have  been  a  great  and  most  deplorable  error,  since 
tor  aMay  jeara  past  it  hns,  as  I  thiak,  been  found  altogether  impos- 
jible  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  judicial  eleclinns;  and  hence  a  greai 
and  coDslHntl;  iniTcaeiug  deteiioraiion  i>[  the  judicial  depiirtiiieut  of 
onr  Bj-stem  has  been  obserrnhle."    Casket  of  Rominiseencea,  p.  348. 

'  "The  presses  of  these  ultra  deslructivea,  the  HcNuit  faction  of 
the  ■Democratic  Rule,'  with  tlie  'State  Paper,'  the  MUtiitippiiin,  at 
[heir  bead,  ate  now  making  everj'  eH'ort  to  urray,  as  a  class,  to  couirni 
the  elections  of  the  judges,  debtors  whose  own  liabilities  are  to  be 
Jecided  upon  liy  pledged  judicial  candidalea."  Nine  Tears  of  Demo- 
L^rotic  Rule  in  lUiasissippi,  p.  250. 

■  Tlie  MimUiippian  writes,  in  the  year  184^:  "Touch  not  min> 
snoinled.  The  editor  of  the  Swlhran  is  horrified  at  the  temerity  we 
displayed  in  cipresaing  our  opinions  as  to  a  projioswd  Union  Bank 
case.  It  is  really  laughable  to  witness  such  groaa  afiectation.  A  mere 
man — i>oor,  frail,  weak,  erring,  man — la  put  upon  the  bent'h,  named 
judge,  and  forthwith  his  possible  opinions  are  held  sacred.  For  our 
port,  we  hold  all  intelligences  in  equal  I'cspuct;  and  we  especially 
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If  the  idea  that  public  opinion,  or  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  to  be  the  one  unlimited  authority,  to  which  all 
public  oflScers  must  submit  unconditionally,  no  matter  in 
what  way  or  on  what  theme  it  expressed  itself — if  this 
idea  was  nowhere  else  expressed  with  equal  absoluteness 
and  effrontery,  yet  it  was  everywhere,  more  or  less  consci- 
ously, in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  deeper  motive  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  movement  for  the  election  of  judges 
by  the  people.  Public  sentiment  was  so  sound  that  the 
pledging  of  candidates  for  a  judgeship  to  make  certain  decis- 
ions, was  declared  to  be  a  proper  policy  only  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases;  and  only  in  such  cases  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  politics  into  judicial  elections,  in  whatever  way 
this  might  happen,  justified.  It  might,  therefore,  have 
been  only  fair  to  defer  a  judgment  about  the  propriety  or 
imj^ropriety  of  the  system,  until  a  longer  practical  proof 
of  it  had  furnished  better  material  for  a  decision.  And  it 
was  much  less  the  thing  itself,  than  its  significance  as  a 
symptom  of  an  important  tendency  in  public  opinion,  which 
justly  excited  earnest  apprehension.  The  conservative  tone  in 
the  political  sentiment  and  thought  of  the  people,  which, 
in  republics  much  more  than  in  monarchies,  is  an  absolute 

hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  indepcDdent  press  to  discuss  the  dogmas 
of  the  judges.  The  Federal  judiciary  is  the  anti-Republican  feature 
of  the  government.  So  it  is  with  the  judiciary  of  most  of  the  states. 
In  Mississippi,  where  we  have  an  elective  judiciary,  we  stand  some 
chance  to  make  public  opinion  what  it  ought  to  be — the  law  of  the 
land.  Those  opposed  to  the  march  of  Democratic  principles,  cling  to 
the  judges,  endeavoring  to  inspire  great  awe  for  their  very  opinion. 
This  is  absolute  humbuggery.  And  here  we  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
it  is  supremely  ridiculous  to  admit  that  the  people  are  capable  of 
choosing  their  judges,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  them  the  utmost 
freedom  in  canvassing  the  opinions  of  candidates  for  judicial  stations. 
Such  statements  may  amaze  our  neighbor;  but  we  tell  him  this  is  a 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  that  progressive  Democracy  which  he  so 
much  dislikes."    Ibid.,  pp.  255,  256. 
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S^^ndition  precedent  of  tiio  public  weal,  seemed  seriously 
shaken.  Aitlioiigli  in  some  States,  as  for  example,  in  Illi- 
Xiois,>  loud  complaints  were  made  of  eerioua  evils,  whicli 
"Lad  become  prevalent  in  the  tribunals  under  the  system  of 
appointment,  yet  in  general  the  main  motive  for  the 
change  was  not  the  conviction,  that  it  was  the  best  way  to 
put  an  end  to  appai'cnt  or  real  evils.  The  motive  was 
t!ie  wieb  to  be  true  to  the  Democratic  principle.  To 
deny  the  people's  capacity  to  put  the  right  man  on  the 
bench,  was  to  expresa  a  doubt,  not  so  much  unjustified  as 
outrageous  of  the  people's  capacity  for  self-government. 
At  the  time  men  were  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
tlie  capacity  for  self-government  shows  itself  to  a  very  es- 
sential degree  in  the  moderate  self-limitation  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  direct  political  activity,  and  a  correct  percep- 
tion of  the  things  which  they  can  better  accomplish  by 
their  delegates.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  to  be 
manifested,  as  far  as  possible,  directly  and  continuously, 
and  not  merely  mediately  and  in  the  definite  legal  forme 
which  were  themselves  the  creation  of  the  people.' 

'  "ThoByslem  of  mnhing  the  aaaemtiied  circuil  judges Ihe Suprema 
Court  has  been  in  operation  in  Illinois  under  ita  proaont  constitution, 
uDtl  has  (been)  found  to  work  badly,  inasmuch  as  that  it  became  a  greut 
political  engine,  s  hot-bed,  out  of  which  all  the  political  offices  of  the 
State  was  selected — a  kind  of  oligarchy  vfUicb  divided  up  tbebigh 
offices  among  tliemselves."    The  Dcmooralic  Review,  March.  1847,  p. 

'  "There  is  a  more  specious  urgoment  lor  destroying  the  independ- 
ence of  tlie  judiciary,  which  does  nut  appear  in  the  eseculiTc  incu- 
tuent  now  before  ub  [the  aanual  message  of  Governor  Thomns,  of 
Maryland — Deo.  Session,  1842 — which  recommended  the  Legislature 
to  abolish  the  appointment  of  judges  'during  good  behuvior'] 
though  it  is  frequently  urged  in  newspaper  paragraphs  and  election^ 
rering  harangues,  because  it  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  to 
malin  an  impression  on  the  unlhiukiug  muitiludo.  It  is  founded  on 
llie  doctrine  that,  in  this  country,  the  will  of  Ihe  people  is,  and  ought 
to  he,  supreme  in  every  respect,  and  no  institution  should  be  allowed 
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Naturally,  tlie  radicals  did  not  wish  to  carry  out  thit^ 
ibouglit  to  its  final,  logical  results,  mnch  less  to  demand 
their  practical  accomplishment.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
highly  significant  and  very  serious  fact,  that  such  masses 
of  people  had  been  won  over  to  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  partial  realization  of  the  idea  in  a  matter  which  was 
the  citadel  of  the  conservative  idea  in  the  Americao  politi- 
cal system.  This  was  not  au  accideut,  for  the  innovators 
laid  great  strese  upon  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  prevailing  organization  of  the  judiciary  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  constitutions  of  tlie 
different  States.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  organization  of 
the  federal  judiciary,  which  was  unquestionably  its  moat 
conservative  and  its  stro  ngest  point,  was  often  most  violently 
attacked  by  the  more  radical  of  the  new  school.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  agitate  lor  a  change  in  the  principles  of  its 
organization,  because  the  useleBsness  of  such  an  attempt 
was  too  plain,  hut  the  wish  of  seeing  it  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  main  political  principle  of  the  Republic 
\vm^  often  expressed,  even  in  Congress.' 

10  exist  wlilch  is  indepeDdont  of  tbeir  authority.  It  is  urged  thai  all 
our  IftWB  emannte  from  the  people,  and  therefore  should  be  referred  for 
iDtflrpretulioD  to  the  power  M'liich  enacted  them ;  and  that  a  denial  of 
this  right  &uA  compeicncj  is  a  virtual  impeachment  of  the  Conatitu- 
lion  and  the  Qoverument  under  which  we  live.  It  is  said,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  uauallj-  made  known  only  at  stated  liuieB,  and  un- 
der certain  forms^as  at  electionE,  and  b;  buliot  or  hand-vuCe  upon 
questions  regularly  proposed;  but  that  these  tbruia  and  seasons  are 
adopted  only  for  convenionce,  and  the  same  power  which  required  the 
otisorvonce  of  them  may  also  dispense  with  it;  so  that  the  popular 
will,  however  promulgated,  sbull  form  for  the  time  buing.  the  supreme 
law.  and  the  supreme  exposition  of  the  law."  North  Americim  Re- 
view, Oct.  1«43,  p.  433. 

'  "I  am,  ahoTo  all,  opposed  to  this  life  estaifl  of  political  power,  be- 
cause  it  puis  the  official  out  of  the  reacii  of  po|>ular  revision.     1  do  not 
cure  who  (he  olHolal  is.     1  hope  to  see  the  judges  of  the  Uuited  States 
elected  every  four  years.    Il  ought  lo  he  done."    Allen,  of  Ohio.   Sab.    ■ 
ofCongr.,  XV,,p,  Bie. 
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If  the  "progressive  Democrncy"  had  looked  soiiiewlutl 
«3ee()er,  it  would  have  been  pleasantly  sui-jirised  to  find 
that  even  here  the  '■  repuhlican "  principle — using  the 
■word  in  its  sense — had  shown  itself  far  mightier  than  it 
thought.  Even  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
Constitution  liad  not  created  a  rock  upon  which  all  waves 
and  storms  broke  in  vain.  The  ti'uer  comparison  would 
l>e  with  a  glacier — stiff  and  firm,  and  yet  moving  forward, 
and.  as  it  elides  down,  always  adapting  itself  to  the  bed  on 
which  it  lies.  Slowly  and  quietly  tht-  Supreme  Conrt  had 
chatiged  Tritb  the  times.  Among  the  masses  the  change 
Lad  been  noticed  little  or  not  at  all.  Tliis,  however,  only 
maile  it  the  more  significant.  Story  was  the  last  represen- 
tative in  it  of  the  old  times,  and  he  had  now  resolved  to 
make  room  for  a  snoci'^jsor.  He  believed  that  his  re- 
maining upon  the  bench  could  accomplish  no  more  good 
for  the  Republic,  because  he  alone  remained  faithful,  upon 
the  great  constitntioual  questions,  to  the  views  which  the 
court  had  formerly  represented.'  His  younger  friends 
and  adinirers  might  think  that  he  looked  through  the  dim 
glasses  of  old  age — of  an  old  age  that  <;on&tantly  sought  to 

I  He  wriUs,  April  IS,  1849,  to  Ezekiel  Bacon:  "Although  m;  per- 
iiMial  posilioa  and  intercourse  with  1117  brethren  on  the  bench  has  al- 
woyn  l>een  pleasant,  yet  I  liara  been  long  convint'ed  that  Uie  dixitrineB 
and  Dpiniona  or  the  '  old  Court '  were  diLily  losing  ground,  and  especi- 
ally  those  od  great  coastilutional  queslions.  New  men  und  new 
oplniong  have  succfeded.  The  doctrincB  of  the  Constitution,  so  vital  to 
the  country,  which  in  former  liines  received  the  support  of  the  whole 
Conri,  no  longw  mainluin  their  ascendency,  I  am  Ilia  last  nii-nibev 
□ow  living,  of  the  old  court,  and  I  cannot  conseut  to  remain  where  I 
can  no  loDger  hope  to  see  Itmae  docUines  recognized  and  enforced.' 
For  Ihe  future  I  must  be  in  a  dead  minority  of  the  court,  with  the 
painful  BlIcrOBlive  of  either  expressing  an  open  dissent  from  the 
I'pinions  of  the  Court,  or.  by  my  silence,  seetuing  to  acquiesce  in  them, 
•  •  •  I  am  persuoded  that  by  remaining  on  the  bench  I  could  ac- 
complish no  goiHl,  either  Ii>r  myself  or  for  my  country."  Life  and 
Letlerti  of  Job.  Story,  11.,  pp.  537.  536. 
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reconcile  itself  with  the  tlioiight  of  tlie  approach  of  eternal 
rest,  the  mournful  complaint:  "Times  are  changed,  and 
things  are  changed,  and  men  are  changed."  *  Perhaps, 
however,  the  day  was  to  come  when  it  would  sud- 
denly become  evident  that  the  change  was  even  greater 
than  he  himself  had  thought,  or,  indeed,  even  considered 
possible.  Wlien  the  saying  that  public  opinion  was  the 
law  of  the  land  should  have  struck  still  deeper  roots  in 
public  opinion — when  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery  should  have  reached  such  a  point 
that  statesmen  would  be  forced  to  step  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution, and  proclaim  this  phrase  as  the  principle  that 
was  to  be  omnipotent  in  the  country — when  the  final 
clash  of  contradictory  principles  should  have  been  still 
further  postponed — when  demagogues  should  have  be- 
come the  "  giants  "  of  Congress,  and  should  have  gathered 
around  this  standard  the  lovers  of  peace,  and  that  part  of 
the  masses  who  blindly  followed  the  compact  band  of 
machine  politicians — when,  finally,  the  slavocracy  should 
have  become  aware  that  even  this  did  not  suffice  to  ensure 
its  mastery — then  it  would  have  to  appear  whether  the 
last  anchor  of  the  Constitution  still  lav  firm  and  fast, 
where  Marshall  and  his  comrades  had  deeply  emWdded  it, 
or  whether  it  had  been  torn  loose  bv  the  storms  of  the 
slavery  question,  and  swept  forward  by  the  currents  of 
progressive  democracy.  In  any  event,  it  was  in  itself  no 
trifling  sign  of  the  times  that  Story,  who  had  been  for 
more  than  a  generation  an  ornament  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  now  left  it  with  the  declara- 
tion that  even  in  it  the  signs  of  the  times  were  clearly  ap- 
parent. 

'  Life  ami  Letters  of  Jos.  Story.  II.,  p.  318. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TiiK    DoDiiLE    Game   Aqaisst   Kncji-and   and   Mkxiwi. — 
Against  Esglanii  the  Strong,  a  Warlike  Policy 

WITH   THE    SWOED    IN   THE    ScABB.lKD. 

Polk's  innngDral  address  had  said  nothing  as  to  how  he 
expected  to  enforce  againet  England  the  "  clear  and  nn- 
qnestionaUe "  right  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon. 
Since  his  Btatements  were  generally  construed  as  identical 
■with  those  of  the  Baltimore  platform,  it  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  expected  that  he  would  begin  the  affair 
by  offering  England  a  compromise.  Tet  it  was  not  with- 
ont  object  or  meaning  that  the  liltle  word  "all,"  which 
the  national  Democratic  convention  had  placed  before 
the  word  "  Oregon,"  was  not  found  in  the  inaugural 
address.  Evidently  the  exultation  of  those  who  had  main- 
tained that  Polk  would  under  no  circnmstances  yield 
to  avaricious  England  the  least  bit  of  the  debatable 
land,  was  too  hasty  and  too  loud.  N'e\'ertheless,  a  set- 
tlement through  a  fair  compromise  was  more  improb- 
able now  than  before.  The  "  blustering  announcement " 
of  the  President  was  only  a  new  proof  of  his  acquiescence 
in  the  belief  that  speech  was  given  to  conceal  thought; 
the  authentic  interpretation  of  the  words  about  "clear 
and  unquestionable  "  right,  had  to  be  gathered  from  the 
farther  history  of  the  struggle. 

July  12,  1845,  England  was  ofEcially  informed  by  a 
letter  from  Buchanan  to  Packenham  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  the  United  States  had  an  exehiaive  right  to 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  dispute.     The  passage  in  the 
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inaugural  address  had  therefore  been  rightly  intei'preted. 
Polk  had  not  uttered  a  syllable  in  it,  however,  to  show 
that  he  felt  himself,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  now  de- 
clared, embarrassed,  if  not  committed  to  a  certain  policy, 
by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors.  This  alone,  he  now  let  it 
be  known,  determined  him  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  good  understanding ^  by  offering  the  line  of  49° 
as  a  boundary. 

Polk  himself  could  not  possibly  have  considered  this 
offer  as  made  in  earnest.  It  was  intelligible  only  if  all  he 
aimed  at  by  it  was  with  good  grace  to  discharge  the  un- 
pleasant duty  which  respect  for  his  predecessors  imposed 
upon  him.  How  could  England  agree  to  accept  the  line 
of  49°  without  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia, 
when  she  had  refused  as  insufficient  an  offer  of  the  same  line 
with  this  right?  Packenham  declined  the  proposition,  and 
asked  for  a  new  one.  Instead  of  this  he  received  from 
Buchanan,  August  30,  the  announcement  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  felt  himself  free  to  follow  his  own  views  as  to 
the  title  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  therefore  with- , 
drew  the  proposition  of  July  12. ^     Couj^led  with  this, 

1  "  Our  own  American  title  to  tlie  extent  of  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  *  *  *  is  a  sufficient  assurance  against  all  mankind, 
whilst  our  superadded  title  derived  from  Spain  extends  our  exclusive 
rights  over  the  whole  territory  in  dispute  as  against  Great  Britain. 

*'  Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  title  of 
the  United  States,  he  woiild  not  have  consented  to  yield  any  portion 
of  the  Oregon  territory  had  he  not  found  himself  embarrassed,  if  not 
committed  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors.  They  had  uniformly 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  compromise  in  all  tlieir  negotiations. 
*  ♦  ♦  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  President  has  determined  to  pur- 
sue the  present  negotiation,  to  its  conclusion,  upon  the  principle  of 
compromise  in  which  it  commenced,  and  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
adjust  this  long  pending  controversy."  Sen.  Doc,  29th  Congr.,  Ist 
Sess.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  p.  1(51). 

«  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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that  despite  tMs 
s  would  be  decided 
ii'ithoiit  a  rupture  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
'Wo  powers.  As  Packenham  made  no  new  propositions 
on  behalf  of  England,  the  matter  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion until  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

The  annual  message  of  December  2,  1845,  recounted 
tlie  story  of  these  fruitless  iiegotiations,  sharply  asserting 
that  they  had  been  carried  on  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
policy  previously  pursued,  and  that  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  United  States,  "all 
Oregon"  would  be  claimed.  Nothing  was  said,  however, 
of  the  hope  that,  despite  this,  friendly  relations  with  Eng- 
land would  continue  undisturbed.  Instead  of  this,  Polk 
expi-essed  his  conviction  that  no  snitabie  compromise  could 
be  made,  but  threw  upon  England  alone  the  responsibility 
for  this.*  He  argued  from  the  miscarriage  of  all  attempts 
at  a  settlement,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take 
suitable  measures  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
in  Oregon,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  title  to 
that  country. 

In  the  President's  opinion,  therefore,  the  condition  of 
the  question  had  eubstantially  changed.  Congress  pos- 
sibly concurred  in  these  views,  but  tliere  certainly  was  no 
necessity  for  this.  Since,  hitherto,  negotiations  had  always 
been  renewed,  despite  all  the  fruitless  attempts,  this 
might  very  well  happen  again.  Congress  was  not  bound 
to   look   upon    the   proposition   of  July   12,   at   once,  as 

■  £nglaD<i'B  iinralr  demands,  and  her  rejectiun  of  the  proposition  of 
July  12lh,  ■■ftfford  Batisfaclory  evidenne  that  no  compromise  which  the 
I'nlted  Slates  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  »  •  •  The  civilized 
world  will  Bee  in  these  proceedings  u  spirit  of  liberal  coDcesslon  on 
ihe  part  of  tlie  Uniled  States,  and  lliia  governtDcnt  will  be  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow  Oie  failure  to  settle  tlie  con- 
l^ersf."  St  ales  ni  tin's  Man,.  III.,  p.  1S63. 
11 
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the  last  offer.  It  could  not  compel  the  President  to 
make  a  new  one,  but  it  could  readily  allow  matters  to 
remain  in  statu  quo  until  either  England  made  other  sug- 
gestions, or  a  future  president  Applied  himself  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem.  Congressional  action  was  necessary  only 
after  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  convention  of  1818- 
1827.  Polk  also  recommended  that  this  should  be  done 
''  by  law,"  and  moreover  expressed  the  wish  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  should  be,  after  the  precedent 
set  by  England  in  1821,  "immediately  extended  over  our 
citizens  in  Oregon."  Not  only  national  interests  but  na- 
tional honor,  he  declared,  forbade  the  thought  of  giving 
up  the  right  to  hold  Oregon.  * 

The  answer  of  the  market  to  these  expressions  in  the 
message  was  a  sudden,  swift,  fall  in  the  political  barome- 
ter. Tliis  was  not  due  to  the  machinations  of  speculators, 
for  the  matter  did  not  stop  at  a  general  depreciation  of 
values  on  'Change:  the  burden  of  the  depression  fell  upon 
all  kinds  of  industrial  pursuits  which  were  immediately 
connected  with  international  affairs.  ^  And  the  especial 
friends  of  the  administration  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
took  care  to  increase  the  intense  disquiet  and  anxiety  by 
emphatic  declarations  that  these  fears  were  not  vain. 

December  9,  Cass  moved,  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Army  and  on  the  Navy  should  be  instructed 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
country  and  to  consider  whether  the  national  safety  required 

« Ibid.,  p.  1565. 

'  "  Such,  also,  would  seem  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  community 
at  large  at  the  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  public 
press,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  a  still  truer  index,  the  conduct  of  our  intel- 
ligent business  men.  llie  message  had  the  most  decided  effect  in  this 
respect.  Stocks  of  every  description  fell,  marine  insurances  rose, 
commercial  pursuits  were  suspended,  and  our  vessels  remained  inac- 
tive at  the  wharves."    Calhoun's  Works,  IV.,  261. 


CASS'S    MOTIOM. 

y  action.     It  was  aigDificant  in  itself  that  sueli  a  eugges- 
"^'oti  Bbould  be  tnaiie  at  this  time  from  siicli  a  quarter,  for 
*^a»s  had  demanded,  years  before,  with  passionate  emphnais, 
"that  England's  shameless  claims  should  be  rejected  at  any 
J^islc   and  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  contest  about 
Oregon  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  a  war.*     The  reso- 
lutions, it  is  true,  did  not  mention  either  Oregon  or  Eng- 
Innd,  and  said  not  a  word  of  the  reasons  for  the  motion. 
TBut  the  speech  in  which  Cass  BupiK)rted  them,  December 
15,  thowed,  not  only  that  they  had  been  rightly  thought 
to  refer  to  the  Oregon  question,  but  nlso  that  the  views 
of  the  Senator  upon  it  had  become  much  more  extreme  in 
the  course  of  years.     He  began  with  tlie  remark  that  the 
relations  between  t)ie  United   States  and   England  were 
rapidly   coming    to    a  crisis.      An   understanding    about 
Oregon  could  be  reached  in  only  two  ways^ — arbitration  or 
voluntary  compromise.     Tlie  President's  refusal  to  submit 
to  arbitration  would  have  to  be  approved,  for  it  was  too 
doubtful  whether  the  Republic  could  expect  a  fair  judgment 
from  a  European  monarch.     Notliing  was  to  Ijc  hojjed  in 

>  Id  a  Fonrtli  of  July  oration,  in  1843,  be  said :  "  Our  cIMtu  to  the 
conntry  nest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ia  as  undeniable  as  our  right 
t)  Banker  Hill  or  to  New  Orleans;  and  who  will  cdll  in  question 
our  rigbl  to  these  lilood -stained  fields*  And  I  trust  it  will  be 
maintained  with  h  Tigor  and  promptitude  equsl  to  itsjusiice.  War  is 
a  l>[fat  evil  but  not  io  great  as  national  dishonor.  Little  is  gaiucU  by 
yielding  to  insolent  and  unjual  pretentions.  It  ia  better  In  (lel'enil  the 
first  inch  of  territory  than  the  last.  Far  belter,  in  dealing  with  Eng- 
land, to  resist  aggression,  whether  of  territory,  of  imprcssmeat,  or  of 
search,  when  first  attempted,  than  to  yield  in  the  hope  that  forbearantw 
will  be  met  !n  a  just  spirit,  and  will  lead  to  an  amicable  compromise. 
Let  ns  hare  no  red  lines  upon  the  map  of  Oregon.  Let  us  h'>ld  on  to 
the  integri^  of  our  just  claim.  And  if  war  comes,  be  It  sn.  1  dn  not 
myself  believe  it  will  be  long  avoided,  nnless  prevented  by  Inlestin* 
ililflcnliies  in  the  British  empire.  And  woe  be  to  us  if  we  Sutter  our- 
selves it  can  be  arreslKil  by  any  system  of  concession ;  of  nil  deliuloDN, 
this  would  be  the  most  fatal:  and  we  should  awake  Tiom  tiadlahon- 

1,  if  not  amined  people."    Miles'  Beg.,  LXIV.,  p.  MO. 
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the  way  of  a  voluntary  compromise,  for  the  negotiations 
had  been  as  good  as  broken  off  and  the  claims  of  the  two 
powers  were  "utterly  irreconcilable." ^  Only  three  things 
were  possible — to  draw  back,  to  stand  still,  or  to  go  forward. 
The  first  was  not  to  be  discussed;  every  thought  of  it 
was  to  he  branded,  for  not  only  was  every  considera- 
tion of  consequences  forbidden  in  a  matter  of  national 
honor,  but  it  would  be  merely  sowing  the  wind  in  order  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  if  the  thought  of  buying  peace  by  cow- 
ardice were  entertained  for  a  moment.  Standing  still  was 
as  impossible,  for  both  the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  the  Am- 
erican people  were  always  and  in  every  respect  to  struggle 
ahead  and  press  forward.  The  country  had,  th(irefore,  to  go 
forward  now,  and  since  England  had  put  lierself  in  the 
way,  she  would  have  to  be  met,  unless  she  on  her  side 
yielded.  If  her  last  proposition  was  to  be  taken  as  her  ulti- 
matum, it  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war.*  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  convention  of  1818-1827  would 
be  terminated  and  twelve  months  after  that  the  country 
would  find  itself  at  war  with  England.  If  war  were 
almost  upon  it,  however,  its  defensive  strengtli  was  insuf- 
ficient. Care  should  be  taken  that  it  did  not  rush  unpre- 
pared into  another  great  war,  as  it  had  done  in  1812.  ^ 

*  "  Her  pretensions  and  ours  are  so  widely  separated,  that  there 
s?cems  no  middle  ground  on  which  to  meet."  Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr., 
1st  Sess.,  p.  45. 

2  "  If  the  last  proposition  she  has  submitted  is  her  ultimatum,  it  is 
effectively  a  declaration  of  war.  Its  advent  may  be  delayed  a  few- 
months:  hut  as  soon  as  the  notice  expires,  if  she  persists,  as  she  will 
do,  in  her  occupation  of  the  country,  the  struggle  must  commence.  It 
is  not  the  notice  which  is  a  belligerent  measure,  for  that  is  a  treaty 
right ;  but  it  is  the  subsequent  and  immediate  course  the  parties  will 
probably  pursue  that  must  lead  to  war." 

^  "  One  war  has  already  found  us  unprepared  *  ♦  ♦  when  war 
threatens,  we  should  commence  our  preparations,  and  press  them  with 
an  energy  and  a  promptitude  commensurate  with  the  danger."  Ibid., 
p.  47. 
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Case's  beliefs  were  in  full  accord  with  liis  acte,  he 
iriust  have  considered  the  leaet  delay  as  dangerous,  for  the 
committees  mentioned  iii  hie  motion  did  not  as  yet  exist. 
Xhe  resolutions  in  themselves  were  not  objectionable.     The 
only  serious  thing  was  what  could  be  read  between  the 
linef.      On  their  face,  they  were  simply  a  request  to  certain 
committees  to  discharge  their  legitimate  and  regular  tasks. 
"When    they  were  voted  upon,  there  was  not  a  single  dis- 
senting voice.     Before  the  vote,  however,  a  lively  regret 
had  been  expressed  in  different  quarters  because  Cass  imd 
made  bis  motion  at  all,  and  still  more  because  he  had  sup- 
ported it  by  a  speecli,  which  would  be  considered  as   a 
storm  signal  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  could  not, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  anything  else.     Mangum  thought 
that  an  unworthy  game  lay  hid  behind  this  foaming  patri- 
otism^ and  Crittenden  declared   that  Cass,  by  his  speech, 
had,  so  far  a£  in  him  lay,  made  the  resolutions  a  declara- 
tion  of  war.*     Yet,  at   lirst,  it   seemed    as    though  Polk 
might  reasonably  expect  to  see  his  policy  approved  and 
strongly   supported    by    the    majority    of  both    Houses. 
December  18,  AHen,  the  chairman  of  the   Senate   Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  moved  a  joint  resolution,  ad- 
vising the  President  to  terminate  '* forthwith"  the  conven- 
tion  of  1818-1827.'     In   the  House,  the   Committee   of 
Foreign  AJIairs  reported  a  resolution,  January  5,  1846, 
which  went  a  long  way  further,  in;is]nuch  as  it  did  nut  atl- 
visc,  but  peremptorily  oi-dered,  the  President  to  terminate 
the  convention  at  once.* 

>  '■  He  saw  clearly  iliat  a  game  vbs  being  played  here  wblcli  he 
cOQsiilered  unworiliy  i>t  ilie  American  cliaracter."    Ibid.,  p.  40. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

JDeb.  of  Congr  ,  XV.,  p.  2(Mi, 
>JJrjmiB«rf.    *    *    •    Thai,  ihe  Preaident  of  the  United  Stales 
nuse  norice  to  be  given  to  the  Government  of  Qie&t Britain, 
IWd..  p.  308. 
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It  must  be  supposed  that  Polk  was  most  contented  with 
those  politicians  who  spoke  in  the  boldest  tones,  for  Cats 
confessed,  some  months  later,  that  he  had  introduced  his 
resolutions  in  accordance  with  a  previous  understanding 
with  the  administration,  and  that  even  their  wording  was 
partly  the  work  of  Buchanan,  i  And  undoubtedly  Cass'S 
explanation  of  them,  in  his  first  speech,  was  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  President's  views,  for  when  Packenham 
again  suggested,  December  27,  a  reference  to  arbitrators 
of  "  the  whole  question,"  as  to  the  proper  division  of  tl.e 
territory,  Buchanan  declined  the  oflfer,  January  3,  with  a 
reference  to  his  letter  of  August  30,  because  such  a  course 
would  be  an  admission  that  England  had  a  title  to  part  of 
Oregon.  ^  Packenham  thrust  aside  this  diflSculty,  for  he 
proposed,  January  16,  that  the  arbitrators  should  first  de- 
cide whether  one  of  the  powers  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
all  Oregon,  but,  in  case  this  were  decided  in  the  negative, 
they  should  then  award  to  each  the  part  belonging  to  it. 
Yet  this  proposition  was  also  declared  unacceptable  by 
Buchanan,  because  arbitrators  always  wished  to  satisfy  both 
parties  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  President,  apart  from  all 
this,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  submit  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  United  States  to  arbitration.*     Although  the  Sec- 

1  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  pp.  473,  474. 

«  Sen.  Do"  ,  2mh  Con^r.;  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  117,  pp.  4,  6. 

'  "If  the  GovernmeDt  of  the  United  States  should  consent  to  an  ar- 
bitration upon  such  a  condition,  this  miirht.  and  probably  would,  be 
construed  into  an  intimation,  if  not  a  direct  invitation,  to  the  arbitrator 
to  divide  the  territory  between  the  parties.  AVere  it  po.ssible  for  tbe 
President,  under  any  circumstances,  to  consent  l(^  refer  the  subject  to 
arbitj'ation,  the  title,  and  the  title  nlnno,  detached  fnun  every  other  con- 
sideration, is  the  only  question  which  could  be  submitted.  If  not  cor:- 
lined  to  a  single  i)oint,  so  strong  is  the  natural  disposition  of  arbitrators 
to  i>lea>e  both  parties,  that  in  almost  every  instance,  whether  of  national 
or  individual  controversies,  they  make  a  compromising  award.  *  ♦  * 
The  undersigned  will,  however,  proceed  to  state  a  single  reason  which. 
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rotary  of  State  still,  as  ever,  espressod  the  wish  that  the 
tiifficultjr  might  be  settled  in  a  friendly  way,  the  Pres- 
ident was  wholly  ia  accord  with  the  main  idea  of 
Case's  speech — that  the  claims  of  the  two  powers  were 
**  utterly  irreconcilable,"  In  such  case,  however,  as  Wes- 
cott,  of  Florida,  pointed  out,  war  was  inevitable,*  provided 
the  President  kept  his  word  and  "never"  abandoned  his 
present  position.^ 

This  "never,"  however,  had  attached  to  it  the  significant 
clause,  "nnlesg  the  Senate  should  otherwise  determine."* 
There  was  thus  still  one  possibility  of  a  eom]»romiae;  if 
the  Senate  wonid  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  the  Presi- 
dent would  follow  its  lead.  How  different  in  tone  this  was 
from  Jackson's  haughty  saying  to  his  cabinet,  during  the 
struggle  over  the  deposits:  "I  have  taken  the  respousi- 
hility."  Polk  had  shown,  in  the  Mexican  controversy, 
that  he  was  quite  as  ready  as  Jackson  to  assume  responei- 
hility  in  matters  of  gravest  import,  when  it  was  at  least 
very  doubtful  whether  he  had  the  right  to  do  so.  Why, 
then,  did  he  wish  in  this  case  to  transfer  tlie  burden  to  other 

apart  ti'oin  the  intriaaic  difflcultj  of  selecting  a  suitable  arbitrator      * 

*  •  is  conclusive  on  the  miud  or  llie  President  against  a  reference 
of  thia  qHestiiin  lo  arlntralion,  m  any  form  which  can  bo  devised.        • 

*  *  Tbie  reason  is,  that  lie  does  not  believe  the  territorial  rights 
of  this  nation  to  he  a  proper  tiubject  for  urbitraliun."  This  entire  cor- 
respondem-e  is  also  printed,  Deb.  of  Congr..  XV.,  pp.  303-3«8. 

'  Deb,  of  Congr.,  XV,,  p.  MT. 

*  Buchanan  writes.  Jan.  20,  1846,  to  the  ambassador,  McLane,  at 
London:  -'The  President  will  n ever  abandon  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  his  message.  Cleurlj'  convinced  of  the  right  of  the  United  Stales  to 
the  whole  territory  in  dispute,  and  relieved,  bj  the  rel'usa]  of  the  Brit- 
ish tiuvemment  to  accept  his  offer  of  comprotnlse,  IVom  the  embaraas- 
ment  in  which  the  acts  of  his  predecessors  had  placed  him,  he  would 
not  DOW  anlhorizc  the  conclnsion  of  a  treaty  on  that  basis."  Sen.  Doc, 
28lh  Congr.,  let  Sese..  Vol.,  IS.,  No.  489,  p.  89. 

■  "  The  President  will  accept  nothing  less  than  the  whole  terriiorj', 
uslees  the  Senate  should  otherwise  determine." 
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ehonlders,  when  it  wae  perfectly  certain  tliat  tlie  Conetitu- 
tion  placed  it  primarily  upon  him?  The  Constitution 
(Art.  II.,  See.  2,  §2),  eaya  that  the  President  "sliall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties."  Certainly,  he  was  as  little  forbidden  to 
subordinate  his  own  views  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
as  he  was  prohibited  from  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
before  or  during  the  negotiations  about  a  treaty.  But  just 
as  certain  is  it  that  the  normal  distribution  of  power. 
under  a  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution,  gave  the 
President  the  right  and  the  duty  of  taking  the  initiative. 
while  the  Senate  was  not  to  decide  for  him,  but  was  to  ad- 
vise him,  and  to  exercise  a  partial  veto  right.  Perhaps  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Oregon  question  shows  whether 
Polk  was  impelled  only  by  pure  and  patriotic  motives 
to  declare  himself  ready  in  advance,  in  this  case,  under 
certain  circumstances  to  reverse  this  distribution  of  power. 
Moreover,  this  noteworthy  clause  deserves  attention  from 
another  point  of  view.  It  declares  in  the  most  conclusive 
«nd  precise  way  that  tbe  Oregon  question  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  tlie  treaty-power.  This  was  unquestionably 
true,  not  only  in  regard  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  either  side,  but  also  in  the  same  measure  and  for  the 
same  reasons  in  reganl  to  the  final  termination  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818-1827.  The  convention  was  a  treaty  and 
could  be  destroyed  by  the  power  which  had  created  it. 
But  the  President's  aanual  message  had  recommended  a 
termination  of  the  convention  "bylaw."  A  minority  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs  considered  it  in- 
admissible to  comply  with  this  recommendation,  because 
the  House  had  no  part  in  the  treaty  power  and  was  there- 
fore absolutely  without  power  to  act.'     This  was  a  shot 

•  "  It  it  not  denied  that  tke  House  u 
express  lis  opinion  upoD  Uie  subject  of 
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'"ver  the  mark.  The  Constitution  says  not  a  word  about 
"the  repeal  of  treaties,  but  the  right  of  the  law-making 
^ower  to  repeal  a  treaty  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an 
open  question,  since  it  has  been  exercised/  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  would  recognize  its 
constitutionality  if  a  case  involving  it  came  before  that  tri- 
l>unal.'  From  the  standpoint  of  constitutional  law,  no 
objection  coiild  be  made  to  Polk's  recommendation.  And 
if  he  had  tlic  choice  of  terminating  the  convention  by 
trealy  or  by  law,  it  certainly  in  itself  merits  our  ap]irovaI 
that  when   he  was  handling  a  matter  that  might   involve 

reeolutious  would  be  merely  absttract  opinionB,  of  no  practical  opera- 
tiou,  iiud  haTing  no  iiiithority  but  ILeir  inoml  weight.  The  House,  by 
ita  resolutioD.  might  declare  that  it  was  expedient  or  inexpedieol  lo 
give  ihls  noiice;  sud  if  in  the  oue  form  or  tlit  other,  the  Presideut 
might  or  might  not  give  heed  w  it.  But  it  has  no  power  to  origi- 
aU«.  or  to  concur  in  a  legislative  proceeding,  whether  in  the  form 
of  joiDt  reaolution  or  hill  to  auUiorize  this  notice  to  be  given.  It  i;an 
neilber  give  nor  wiUihold  power  to  that  end."  Tlie  entire  report  is 
printed.  Deb.  of  Congr..  XV.,  pp.  308,  300. 

1  "An  act  tA  declare  the  treaties  heretofore  concluded  wiih  France, 
ao  longer  obligatory  on  the  United  Stales."  July  7, 1108.  Stat,  at  L., 
I.,  p.  578. 

'  Judge  Iredell  says,  in  explaining  hia  opinion  in  the  cose  of  Waj'o  v. 
Hilton  (1736):  "But  our  judgment  must  be  grounded  on  the  soloum 
declaralionof  Congress  alone  (to  whom,  I  conceive,  the  authority  is  en- 
trusted), given  for  lie  very  pmpose  of  vacating  the  treaty  on  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  stated."  Dallas'  Rep.,  III.,  p.  200 ;  Curtis,  I.,  pp.  S04,  205. 
Btory  does  not  tdlow  that  the  question  admits  of  discussion :  "for  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  they  [treaties]  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power, 
and  may  be  repealed,  like  other  laws,  at  its  pleasure."  Comui,,  II.,  p. 
581,  §  1838.  Later  (1870)  the  Supreme  Court  decided:  "An  act  of 
CoogreK  may  supersede  a  prior  treaty."  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  AVn; 
lace's  Rep.,  XL,  p.  C21.  This  covers  this  case  eince  it  goes  beyond  it. 
The  Court  adds :  "  In  the  cases  referred  to  [Taylor  v.  Morion,  2  Cur- 
tis, 454;  The  Clinton  Bridge,  1  VVoolworUi,  155J  these  printjpieo  were 
applied  to  treaties  with  foreign  nations."  The  judical  decisions, 
vhich  I  have  not  read  myself  in  full,  but  only  know  from  other  hooka, 
I  cite  Id  the  American  way. 
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peace  or  war,  he  preferred  to  act  in  harmony  with  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  exj)erience  gained  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  sug- 
gested the  consideration  of  the  matter  from  still  another 
point  of  view.  Buchanan  had  before  this  expressly  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  treaty  power  was  competent  to 
terminate  the  convention,  ^  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
Polk  could  doubt  its  competence.  But  nevertheless  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  had  had  no  choice. 
Without  their  choice,  they  were  treading  the  only  path 
which  could  lead  them  to  the  wished  for  goal.  If  the 
treaty  had  to  be  repealed  by  the  power  which  had  created 
it,  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  was  needed,  and 
tliis  was  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
If  the  termination  of  the  convention  were  not  considered 
sufficient  provocation  in  itself,  it  could  certainly  be  inter- 
preted only  as  the  expression  of  a  wish  to  force  matters 
to  a  crisis;  for  the  President,  as  well  as  Cass,  not  only 
thought  all  further  efforts  for  a  final  valid  compromise 
utterly  useless,  but  also  did  not  offer  the  least  basis  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  modus  viveiidi.  But  there  were  many 
men  who  thought  with  Webster  that  it  would  be  simply 
unpardonable  to  make  war  on  England  on  account  of  this 
question.*  If  a  little  time  could  be  had  for  sober  consider- 
ation, the  great  majority  of  the  people  would  certainly 

*  "Tliis  treaty  had  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  could  only 
have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate ;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon 
his  own  authority,  would  abrogate  and  annul  this  treaty,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body."    Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  78. 

2  Webster  said,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov.  7, 
1845:  "The  man  who  shall  incautiously,  or  led  on  by  false  ambition 
01  party  pride,  kindle  those  fires  of  war  over  the  globe  on  this  ques- 
tion, must  look  out  for  it — must  expect  himself  to  be  consumed  in  a 
burning  conflagration  of  general  reproach."  Curtis,  Life  of  Daniel 
Webster,  II.,  p.  258. 
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Come  to  this  opinion.'     Everything,  therefore,  depended 
Upon  whether  the  shriekers  for  war  could  carry  throngli 
at  ihe  tirst  onset  a  resolution  terminating  the  convention. 
This  was  unquestionably  much  more  to  be  feared  in  the 
House  than  in  the  St-nate,  partly  becanee  passion  as  well 
as  demagogism  found  a  fur  better  field  for  operations  there, 
and  partly  because  there  an  unconscionable  majority  could 
eaeily  cut  off  debate  under  the  "rules,"     But  a  quick  and 
complete  victory  of  the  radicals  in  the  House  would  prob- 
ably exert  a  heavy  pressure  upon  the  Senate,  because  it 
would  then  be  ini]X)5Biblt!  to  tell  to  what  degree  of  foolish 
excitement  the  masses  would  be  moved  by  the  red  rag  of 
envions  dislike  of  England. 

Tliere  was  still  another  danger.     If  the  Ilouse  of  Kep- 
rescnt.itives  succeeded  in  playing  the  leading  rflle  in  ter- 
'  minating  the   convention  of   1S18-1827,   it  was   by  no 

menus  impossible, 'and  perhaps  not  even  improbable,  that 
I  it  would  urge  to  a  certain  extent  a  claim,  the  caiTying 

out  of  which  would  reduce  to  a  minimuju  the  ciiances 
of  a  peaceful  settlement.  Ingersoll  had  already,  ia  March, 
1844,  announced  bis  opinion  that  the  Oregon  question 
could  not  be  settled  without  the  cooperation  of  the  House, 

H because  it  involved  the  disposition  of  territory  belonging 
BSSie  Union.*  He  rested  his  argument  upon  a  speech 
IVBlves  wrote  to  Crittenden,  March  9, 1846:  "Foreseping  that  oor 
ffjendfi  in  the  Senate  from  their  high  ofllcial  position,  would  oatnrally 
feel  themselves  restrained  la  the  expression  of  any  unfavorable  Judg- 
I  meut  on  our  boasted  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  I  thought  I  would 

[  venlure  to  gay  a  word  or  two  to  suggest  for  consideration  some  doubts 

I  respecting  the  infallibility  of  our  Iticod  Buchanan's  dialeciica  npon 

I  III)!  old  Spanish  title.    Tliia  question  of  right,  by-tlie-by,  though  a  very 

delicate  one  to  dlscuas,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  subjeet  with 
Ihe  people.    If  they  can  believe  uur  right  cteitr,  they  will  maintain  it 
tat)  all  littKp.rds."    Coleman,  Life  of  Crittenden,  I.,  pp.  230,  337.    This 
remark,  in  my  view,  bits  the  nail  on  Ihe  head. 
»  Htles'  Beg.,  LXVI.,  p.  62. 
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of  Henry  Clay  on  the  Florida  treaty,  delivered  April  3, 
1820.  Clay  had  maintained  that  the  exclusive  compe- 
tency of  the  treaty  power  to  enter  into  boundary  arrange- 
ments was  limited  to  fixing  doubtful  boundaries,  that  is, 
to  determine  by  treaty  where  a  disputed  boundary  wa^/ 
but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine where  a  boundary  ought  to  be;  or,  when  both  qnes- 
tiouB  were  united  in  one  treaty,  then  the  treaty  power 
had  to  ask  the  consent  of  Congress;  for  the  constitution 
gave  Congress  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  no  treaty  which  "alien- 
ated" the  territory  of  the  Union  could  be  binding  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. ^  In  1795,  and  again  in  1816, 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  power  had  been  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  debates,  hut  it  had  then  never  been  claimetl 
that  treaties  settling  the  boundaries  of  lands  not  actually 
in  tlie  possession  of  the  United  States  needed  the  sanction 
of  the  House.'  For  such  cases.  Clay's  reasoning  was  evi- 
dently too  subtle.  It  made  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. Moreover,  not  only  had  this  disputed  right  of 
action  been  repeatedly  exercised  by  the  treaty  power,  but 
the  constitution  said  nothing  about  any  right  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  coop- 
erate in  the  conclusioa  of  treatifs,  much  less  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  right  was  to  be  exercised.  It  might 
be  questionable  how  far  the  treaty  power  extended;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  could  be  questioned  that 
the  treaty  power — however  broadly  or  however  narrowly 
its  limits  might  be  drawn — had  been  confined  by  the  con- 
stitution exclusively  to  the  President,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Senate.     Thus  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  declared  that 


>  Speeches  of  Henry  Claj,  I.,  App.  pp.  VI.,  XI. 
*  Del),  of  CoDgr.,  VI.,  p.  683. 
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*Iie  result  of  the  claim  advanced  by  Clay  would  be  that 
"tei'ritorial  disputes  could  never  be  settled  peacefully,  but 
*he  United  States  would  always  have  to  wage  war  until  it 
liad  secured  for  itself  the  last  inch  of  the  disputed  land.' 
However  absurd  and  atrocious  this  result  might  seem  to 
Anderson,  it  was  now  fought  for  in  bitter  earnest.     In  the 
House,   Douglas   introduced   a   resolution    December   19, 
which   declared    that    every  compromise  was  improper.^ 
Ten  days  later  Hannegan  offered  in  the  Senate  resolutions 
which  roundly  denied  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
jnent  to  transfer  the  territory  of  the  Union  to  a  foreign 
nation.'     The  radicals   considered  a  termination  of   the 
convention  of    1818-1827    identical  with    a  peremptory 
notice  to  England  to  quit  the  territory.     And  if  they  did 
not,  as  Hannegan  wished,  straightway  burn  their  ships 
1>ehind  them;   yet  the  House  could  certainly  throw  this 
old  argument  of  Clay  as  an   almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle in  the  Way  of  a  compromise,  if  the  termination  of 
the  convention  were  once  accomplished  in  this  spirit. 

Whatever  opinion  aa  to  the  desirability  or  possibility 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  relations  of  the  two  pow- 
ers in  regard  to  Oregon  might  be  entertained  by  the 
friends  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  they  were  bound  to  meet 

•  Ibid.,  VI-.  p-  597. 

*  "  Bfiohied.  That  Ihe  Itlle  to  uny  piirt  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
Math  of  54°  40'  of  aorlh  latllurle  is  not  open  to  comproiniBe  so  as  to 
surrender  any  pert  of  said  territory,"  Cougr.  Globe.,  30th  Congr,,  lat 
8es9„  p.  86. 

'  ■'  Betoltied,  That  the  country  inclmied  within  the  parallels  of  43° 
and  54'  40'  north  latilade,  and  extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lo  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  known  as  Ihe  Territory  of  Oregon,  is  Iho  prop- 
erty and  pan  and  piircel  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

"Beiahed.  That  there  exists  no  power  in  this  Government  l"  trans- 
fer ita  soil  and  the  alleginnee  of  its  citizens  to  the  dominion,  au- 
thority, control,  and  subjection  of  any  foreign  power,  prince,  state,  or 
soTereign^."    Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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the  radicals  upon  the  threshold — that  is,  they  had  to  try  to 
l>revent  a  termination  of  the  convention,  as  long  as  such 
a  termination  could  be  considered  as  decided  upon  in 
accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  radicals  and  in 
the  President's  message.  The  friends  of  peace,  therefore, 
breathed  freely  when  Calhoun  most  decidedly  oj)posed  the 
termination  of  the  convention,  for  it  was  thought  to  de- 
pend upon  him  to  which  side  the  balance  in  the  Senate 
would  incline.  lie  at  once  met  Hannegan's  resolutions 
with  a  series  of  others,  in  which  he  opj^osed  the  radicals 
at  every  point,  yet  did  not  outline  any  positive  programme 
of  his  own.  There  were  contradictory  claims  to  the  terri- 
tory; they  had  repeatedly  been  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions; the  competency  of  the  treaty  power  to  settle  them 
could  not  be  questioned, — this,  in  a  word,  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  resolutions.  1  In  the  short  introductory 
debate  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  sets  of  reso- 
lutions, he  took  part  only  by  making  a  few  general 
remarks.  These  showed,  however,  that  his  resolutions 
contained  his  whole  programme,  although  they  were  only 
a  protestation  against  Hannegan's  proposition.  -His  pro- 
gramme was  a  conscious  and  deliberate  absence  of  pro- 
gramme. In  other  words,  he  was  steadfast  in  the  position 
which  he  had  assumed  and  defended  in  1843.  If  matters 
were  pushed  to  a  crisis  now,  "every  inch"  of  the  territory 
would  be  lost  at  first,  and  then  the  fight  for  it  would  have 
to  be  renewed;  but  if  time  were  left  to  solve  the  problem, 
Oregon  would  have  of  herself  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
United  States,  for  nature  had  made  her  part  of  it,  and  it 
incessantly  tended  in  its  development  to  press  forward 
toward  the  west. 

Calhoun  could  the  more  easily  content  himself  with 

>  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  301. 
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•^  liis  short  reference  to  his  sjwech  of  Jan.  24, 1843,  not  only 
^fc  wcnnse  everytliing  which  he  hiid  then  said  in  support  of 
"^Iie  first  part  of  this  theory  still  held  good,  and  was 
dimply  unanswerahie,  hut  heeanse  the  United  States  was 
still  so  utterly  tinprepnred  for  a  war  with  such  a  power  as 
England,  that,  however  earnestly  Cass's  warning  might  he 
laken  to  heart,  it  was  irnpossihie  to  be  halfway  prepared 
for  a  fight  if  matters  developed  as  fjnickly  as  the  radicals 
wished, 1  But  if  his  old  argument  was  far  more  than 
sufiioient  to  convince  every  calmly  reflecting  patriot  that 
everything  tending  to  bring  the  question  before  the  forum 
of  the  gods  of  war  should  be  avoided,  there  was  also  no 
doubt  that  he  kept  silent  about  other  reasons,  which 
seemed  to  him  far  more  weighty,  and  which  made  him  con- 
Bidei'  a  war  with  England  for  the  sake  of  Oregon  as 
crimioal  madness. 

It  was  to  be  expected  after  the  declaration  of  the  Balti- 
more convention  that  the  Democrats  would  treat  the 
Oregon  question  as  a  strictly  party  issue,  in  which  indi- 
vidual politicians  would  have  to  subordinate  their  private 
views  to  the  party's  decree.  But  if  the  struggle,  even  at  the 
last,  was  not  entirely  freed  from  the  character  of  a  party 
question,  it  was  still  more  noteworthy  and  significant  that 
the  most  determined  leaders  of  the  opposing  views  formed 


'  Niles'  Keg.,  LXIX.,  p.  854,  qBoles  an  interesting  article  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Cammeref  on  this  point.  Thei'e  was  only  one 
(i'igate  ready  for  nae,  and  a  aecoad  could  bo  made  rt^ady  with  tbree 
months'  repairs.  It  look  two  jeiirs  to  build  such  a  tchscI,  and  there 
were  only  five  ship.ynrds  where  tbe  work  could  be  done.  The  irapor- 
lution  of  flaltpetTB  was  a  mailer  of  groat  diffif:ulty,  and  there  was  only 
ail  monthfl'  supply  on  hand.  There  was  only  one  cannon  foundry  in 
the  country.  Powder  waa  manufaclnred  only  in  private  millB,  and  lit- 
tle was  known  aa  to  the  goo<inesa  of  their  products.  "  We  might  go 
on  through  the  whole  catalogue,  and  show  our  deficienciea  in  each 
parUcuIar,  but  we  foibcar." 
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sharply  defined  geographical  groups.  The  northwest  was 
practically  nnnnimotia  in  demanding,  with  Btormy  Tinrest, 
that  the  country  ehonld  hold  fast  to  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form at  any  risk,  and  should  finally  ahjure  the  policy  of 
weakly  postponing  a  decision.  It  might  well  be  admitted 
that  the  thirst  for  aggrandizement,  which  has  ever  had  its 
chief  hold  in  the  west,  was  not  without  influence  here. 
But  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  was  too  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated to  admit  of  a  mere  policy  of  sentiment.  More- 
over, a  war  with  England  certainly  seemed  much  leas  of  a 
danger  and  an  evil  to  the  weet  than  it  did  to  other  parte 
of  the  country.  Its  geographical  position  prevented  it 
from  being  directly  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  persons  who  expected  to  see  their 
leading  business  interests  rather  aided  than  injured  by 
such  a  war.*  Unquestionably,  however,  the  patriotism  of 
the  west  would  be  reckoned  too  low,  and  its  reckless  self- 
ishness too  high,  if  its  position  were  to  be  attributed 
wholly  to  such  motives.  It  was  in  fact  the  champion  of  a 
great  national  interest,  which  had  engrossed  the  efforts  of 
statesmen  and  patriots  like  Adams  for  many  years.  As- 
suring the  safe  possession  of  Oregon  was  in  a  certain 
sense  not  an  end  in  iteelf,  but  only  a  means  to  the  end 
sought.  The  domination  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  the  most  favorable  position  in  relation  to 
the  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  were  the  points  in  issue. 
Douglas,  indeed,  openly  declared  that  the  nation  could  not 

'"The  principal  war  feeling  comes  from  the  norlhweat.  Tbose 
new  slaieg,  full  ol"  poterprise,  aad  fasi  hepomiog  fiill  Of  people,  and 
being  ao  circumstanced  us  to  have  nolhing  which  would  be  put  to 
liuzard  b;  wnr,  seem  to  look  upon  war  as  a  pleasaut  excitemeot  or 
recreaiion.  They  have  do  cotton  crops  and  no  fillips,  while  war  wonld 
create  inucli  eoiployment  among  them,  raise  the  price  (as  they  Ihink) 
of  their  provisions,  and  scatter  money."  Mr.  Webster  U>  Mr.  Sears, 
Wash.,  Jan.  17. 1B40.    Webster's  Priv.  Coiresp..  II.,  p.  813.  
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ctiutent  itself  even  witli  all  Oregon,  Hiid  could  not  rest 
before  England  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  western 
coast  of  America,  upon  which  she  had  seized  without  a 
.'lindow  of  title.'  &J  far  as  this  was  concerned,  the  west 
M-as  most  intereeted,  quite  apart  from  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect advantages  of  an  active  transit  commerce,  in  so  far  as  it 
might  run  the  risk  of  being  suffocated  with  its  own 
wealth  of  grain,  in  case  the  sonthem  and  eastern  marbets 
slionid  no  longer  suffice  for  it,  and  it  should  not  have  taken 
care  l>eforehand  to  open  up  for  itself  new  sources  of  demand 
in  the  far  west.  Gut,  in  the  first  place,  everything  which 
so  greatly  interested  such  a  large  part  of  the  Union  was  a 
matter  of  national  interest.  Moreover,  the  capital,  trade, 
and  industry  of  the  East  would  evidently  gain  quickly, 
directly,  and  greatly,  if  America  became,  commercially, 
what  she  was  geographically — the  connecting  link  between 
extern  Asia  and  western  Europe— and  if  the  United  States 
practically  more  or  less  monopolized  the  place  of  the 
middleman  between  the  two. 

The  south,  almost  as  firmly  determined,  opposed  the 
northwest.  Ther«  came  from  it,  indeed,  a  few  speeches 
in  a  very  high  key,  tut   this    was  unquestionably  stage 


'  ■  *  •  "  The  great  point  at  issuf,  the  greal  slruggle  between 
tis  enil  Great  Brilain  is,  for  rbe  freedom  of  the  pRciflc  Ocean,  for  tbe 
trade  nf  China  and  of  Japan,  of  the  Bn^t  Iniiies,  iwd  for  the  maritime 
ivFcDdanc;  oD  nil  these  waters.  Ttiat  is  tlie  great  {>oint  at  issue  be- 
twcea  the  twu  cuuntries,  and  tlie  settiement  of  this  Oregon  queslioa 
IdvoIvm  a)]  lliese  iniereEts.  And  in  order  to  mainiain  those  interests, 
■oil  secnre  all  the  benefit  resulting  ftova  (hem,  we  must  not  only  go 
In  51'  40'.  but  we  bavn  got  lo  exctade  Great  Britala  n'om  the  coast  in 
Mo.  •  •  •  Give  up  10  this  power,  whicli  hclde  this  control  over 
«ll  the  bnlBOce  of  the  globe,  tliis  Oregon  Territory,  the  key  lo  the 
!'BClflc,  wilb  its  harbors,  its  islnnds.  anil  its  bays,  and  she  ia  iq  a  posi- 
tlin  to  hold  in  cheek  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  that,  too,  while 
ire  will  have  ihe  opportunity  to  reap  ail  these  advantages."  Deb.  ol 
Ormgr..  XV..  pp.  353,  3.55. 
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tLundcT.'  Ouiy  a  few  voices  here  aud  there  were  licsird 
decliiring  themselves  opposed  to  any  compromise,  and  even 
these  could  not  bat  convey  the  impression  that  they  would 
speak  far  less  boldly  if  they  expected  to  be  tnken  at  their 
woi-d.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  very  few  southerners 
at  first  opeuly  advocated  a  compromise.  Tlie  mass  of 
their  speakers  asserted  their  tidelity  to  the  Baltimore 
platform,  and  declared  that  Calhoun's  policy  of  "masterly 
inactivity  "  was  the  only  way  to  carry  into  effect  the  just 
claims  of  the  United  States,  This  was  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  sonth  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war  for  the  sake 
of  Oregon;  and  in  so  fai-  these  speeches  came  much 
nearer  the  troth  than  those  empty  declamations  which  had 
been  designed  to  tickle  as  well  as  deceive.  Yet  they  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  insincerity,  and  they  did  so  pre- 
cisely because  they  indirectly  and  unwillingly  confessed 
the  truth.  The  speeches  of  the  southern  leaders  are 
clothed  in  the  moat  varied  colors;  but  there  mns  through 
every  one  of  them  an  annoying  coolness,  made  more  per- 
ceptible by  the  studieil  passion.  No  heed  is  paid  as  to 
how  the  different  speakers  vary  their  treatment  of  the 
theme,  because  it  is  felt,  from  the  coolness  common  to  all 

■  Thus,  for  example,  Howell  Cobb  said:  "Sir,  upon  this  day,  this 
memorable  glorioua  8ih  of  January,  let  it  not  be  said  by  Americau 
stalosmen,  in  an  American  Congress,  that  tbls  GoTerumeiit  can  be  in, 
Jured.  can  be  deprived,  can  be  neakeaed.  in  her  just  and  unquestion- 
able rights  by  a  conflict  wiili  Great  Britain,  or  wllh  any  other  govern- 
ment. If  war  come,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  when  it  terminates 
we  will  have  the  consiOiilion  of  linowing  Ihul  not  a  British  flag  floats 
on  an  American  breeze:  that  not  a  British  subject  treads  on  American 
soil."  Ibid.,  p,  391.  In  the  Infer  already  cited,  Webster  wrilesi 
'■The  Soulli  will  be  nearly  uniled  against  notice,  though  too  mitny 
southern  members  make  violent  Gpeei:hea  for  home  consumption." 
See,  also,  Congr.  Globe,  30th  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  540,  with  regard  to 
resolutions  of  the  Legtslalare  of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  neatest  ex- 
'S  of  the  way  in  whicli  the  South,  with  the  most  sei'ious  face,  said 


'  and  " 


e  way  in 
"ino: 


J  breath. 
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^heae  oratioDB,  that  the  south  wishes  the  matter  considered 
^nd  decided,  not  upon  national  grounds,  bnt  from  its  own 
^J>ecial  sectional  standpoint.  But  tlieee  special  soiitliern 
interests  showed  the  south  its  way  so  clearly  that  it  could 
Xkot  lie  mistaken,  even  by  those  who  joined  the  northwest 
in  blowing  tlie  trumpet  of  war, 

Giddings,  who  had  so  little  in  common  with  the  advo- 
cates of  western  interests,  was  at  one  with  them  in  this 
struggle,  because,  as  he  declared,  the  south  had  forced  this 
\x>Hcy  npon  the  north.  "It  is  the  annexation  of  Texas," 
"he  said,  "  that  has  rendered  the  whole  of  Oregon  necesEary 
to  restore  that  balance  of  jiower.  By  the  aimexation  of 
Texas,  the  slave  states  now  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
They  will  contrive  to  retain  that  majority  uniess  we  add 
territory  to  our  northwestern  border.  By  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  protection  of  the  free  labor  of  the  north  has 
been  surrendei-ed  to  the  control  of  the  slave  power;  our 
constitutional  rights  and  the  honor  of  onr  free  states  are 
delivered  over  to  the  keeping  of  slaveliolders."'  The  south 
might  think  it  a  foolish  dream  when  Giddings  went  on  to 
&ay  that  a  war  would  place  in  the  poHSPssion  of  the  Union 
all  the  other  English  territory  in  North  America,  and 
would,  therefore,  give  the  north  a  great  superiority,*  But 
certainly  the  thought  was  not  i)leasant  to  it,  that  it  should 
help  the  north  to  an  equivalent  ibr  the  advantage  which  it 
had  gained  for  itself  after  such  a  long  struggle  and  by  such 
great  efforts.  Even  Webster  said  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect the  favorable  vote  of  a  single  soutlierner  if  the  north 

'  biddings'  Speeches,  p.  151. 

'  Bnt  another  consequeQce  would,  ia  hU  human  probnhility,  result 
fi-om  a  war  with  Englmid.  We  ahnuld  obtHin  the  CatiiiduB,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  New  Bruaewick,  adding  at  least  aiK  opwetat^e  to  the nortbem 
purtlDD  or  the  Union,  each  pOBsesaing  double  the  population  of  Texas. 
ibid-,  p,  IGl. 
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should  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  increase  its  territory.' 
As  far  as  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon  was 
really  unquestionably  better  than  that  of  England,  the 
south  could  be  relied  upon,  for  the  honor  of  the  country 
was  no  less  dear  to  the  south,  at  heart,  than  to  the  nortli. 
Bnt  it  was  scareely  doing  the  south  an  injustice  to  believe, 
despite  her  assurances,  that  she  would  prefer  to  see  every- 
thing beyond  this  limit  fall  into  the  hands  of  England. 
This  was,  perhaps,  in  part  not  avowed  by  the  south  even 
to  itself,  but  that  section  was  clear  in  its  views  to  the  ex- 
tent of  refusing  to  make  an  effort  or  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  the  territory  to  which  the  national  title  was  not  unques- 
tionable, in  order  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  north  in 
the  scJile,  A  jiolicy  which  might  result  in  a  war  with 
England  would  therefore,  necessarily  be  opposed  by  it,  for 
however  great  glory  and  gain  such  a  war  might  hring  to  the 
Union,  it  should  necessarily,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, greatly  damage  the  special  interests  of  the 
south.  Even  if  pompous  speeches  could  have  alone  sufficed 
to  wipe  out  English  rule  upon  the  American  continent,  .yet 
the  most  fanciful  and  sanguine,  and  the  boldest  demagogue 
could  not  deny  that  England  had  a  terrible  superiority  at 
sea.  A  war  with  her  was,  therefore,  the  heaviest  blow  that 
could  be  dealt  the  planter  states,  which  lived  off  their  ex- 
ports."    Before  the  hrst  cannon  shot  had  been  fired,  the 

•  Wel)si,'a  Works,  V.,  pp.  B7,  58. 

*  The  Charktton  Mercury  writea,  Nov.  4,  1845 :  "  The  iDlerruptioQ 
i)f  [le.ice  with  England  tmd  Che  destruction  of  interconrse  wiUi  all  tlie 
world,  wbich  would  be  the  consequence,  is  sometlilng  mora  than  a 
([ueslion  I'or  braggarts  and  foola  to  spout  about.  We  do  not  believe 
iliat  southern  statesmen  ore  quile  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  whole  re- 
sources of  their  section  on  such  an  iasaei  that  they  are  ready  to  main- 
lain,  at  a  cost  of  two  miliioo  bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  that  we  have 
a  'clear  and  unquestionable  litle'  to  every  foot  of  ground  in  a  territory 
which  we  have  cuusenied  to  occupy  in  common  with  the  other  claimant 
tiir  twenty  years,  and  the  ownersliip  of  which  has  been  in  dispute  ever 
aiure  ihe  country  waa  discovered." 
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certainty  of  war  wovild  make  itself  felt  at  the  very  roott- 
of  their  industrial  life.  The  more  uncertain  it  was  whether 
tlie  priiilucts  of  elave-laLor  eould  be  disposed  of,  the  more 
"Would  the  value  of  the  slaves  have  to  fall.  Not  only,  there- 
tore,  TPould  the  elave  holders  suffer  a  loss  of  income,  because 
the  labor  of  their  living  capital  was  more  or  less  nnpro- 
ductive,  but  this  capital  itself  would  lose  in  value.  The  los:- 
would  probably  be  only  temporary,  but  yet  would  be  hard 
to  bear  in  countless  cases,  because  slaves  in  such  great 
measure  took  the  pln<je  of  cash  capital.  The  candle  would 
lie  lit  at  both  ends  and  the  two  flames  would  intensify  each 
other.  If  tlie  war  lasted  several  years  and  Englaud  main- 
tained her  superiority  on  the  sea,  the  slaves  would  perhaps 
finally  be  transformed  from  unproductive  capital  into  con- 
sumers of  capital,  while  the  demands  of  the  war  would  press 
the  tax  screw  ever  more  firmly  iuto  the  south,  which  was 
always  moneyless.no  less  than  into  the  north  and  west.  And 
even  this  was  far  from  being  the  worst  of  the  things  which 
the  south  might  very  probably  have  to  suffer.  If  Canada 
were  England's  most  vulnerable  point,  in  case  of  a  war 
between  the  two  powers,  the  south  was  the  Achilles-heel 
of  the  Union,  What  if  England  made  good  the  threat 
which  some  of  her  statesmen  had  occasionally  let  fall,  ap- 
pealed to  this  living  capital  of  the  south  as  men  and  called 
them  to  fight  for  the  full  recognition  of  their  manhood'^ 
The  fact  that,  in  the  two  previous  wars,  so  little  aid  had 
been  got  from  the  slaves,  does  not  prove  much.  At  those 
times,  slavery  still  existed  in  England's  West  Indian 
Islands;  now,  on  the  contrary,  England  could  throw  into 
the  slave  states  colored  troops  from  those  islands,  and  that 
these  troops  might  Buceeed  in  inciting  an  insurrection  of 
the  slaves,  could  not  be  thought  quite  impossible,  at  least 
by  those  slave  states  which  considered  it  necessary  to  thro^v 
into  prison  the  colored  sailor  or  cook  of  a  ship  which  en- 
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tered  their  harbors.  The  fiiture  was  to  show,  that  the 
south  was  justified  in  expecting  miracles  from  the  fidelity 
of  its  slaves,  and  it  might,  therefore,  even  now  consider  a 
servile  insurrection  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable; 
but  the  possibility  could  not  be  reasoned  away,  and  the 
thought  of  the  bare  possibility  was  enough  to  send  a  cold 
shudder  through  the  limbs  of  strong  men.^  There  was 
ground,  therefore,  neither  for  astonishment  nor  for  blame, 
that  the  affrighted  south  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
President,  who,  though  he  belonged  to  the  south,  and  was 
certainly  inclined  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  slavocracy 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  seemed  to  be  utterly  blind  to  the 
dangers  he  was  conjuring  up  against  the  south.* 

Giddings  was  right  in  saying  that  the  West  was  only 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  South,  and  that  the  latter 
might  thank  itself  alone  for  all  the  ills  which  would  re- 
sult to  it  from  a  war  with  England.  But  he  exaggerated 
wildly  when  he  added,  that  they  would  now  force  the 
south  to  drain  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the  dregs,  and  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  would  lauffh  at  its  calamitv.^     No 

>  "  Servile  insurrections  torment  their  (our  southern  friends)  imag. 
inations;  rapine,  blood,  and  murder,  dance  before  their  affrighted  vis. 
ions.  They  are  now  seen  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  calling  on  Whigs 
and  Democrats  to  save  them  from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  their 
own  policy."  Giddings'  Speeches,  p.  159.  Compare  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams, XIL,  p.  238. 

2  Seward  writes,  Jan.  23,  1846 :  "  The  south  is  panic-struck  concern- 
ing war  with  England ;  and  boldness  is  regarded  as  madness  and 
guilt."  F.  W.  Seward,  Autobiography  of  AV.  II.  Soward,  p.  780.  VV'es- 
cott,  of  Florida,  said  in  the  Senjite:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Far  West  * 
*  *  did  not  properly  appreciate  the  imminent  danger  wliich  hangs 
over  the  southeastern  coast  in  the  event  of  a  war.  There  was  not  a 
gun  mounted  on  the  whole  line  of  the  coast."     Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p. 

3  "Well,  sir,  I  reply  to  them,  this  is  your  policy,  not  ours;  you 
have  forced  us  into  it  against  our  will  and  our  utmost  opposition ;  you 
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<?l.ear.BigLted  patriot — however  ardent  his  hatred  of  slar- 
e^Ty — could  wish  to  see  the  chains  of  the  slaves  broten  by 
a*,n  uprising  excited  by  a  foreign  foe.  Perhaps  it  was  true 
that  slavery  could  end  only  in  a  fearful  stream  of  blood, 
laut,  ID  that  case,  it  would  have  to  be  the  blood  of  citizens, 
"ibr  thus  only  could  the  struggle  ronse  the  moral  forces, 
■whose  presence  and  activity  was  the  first  condition 
reijuired  to  make  emancipation  a  blessing,  not  merely 
to  the  slaves,  but  to  the  entire  land  as  well.  The  aboli- 
tionist inferences  which  Giddings  drew  from  bis  premise 
could  meet  with  no  loud  reejionse,  either  in  Congress  or 
among  the  people,  but  the  premise  itself  was  expressly  con- 
curred in  by  many  of  the  most  trusty  ehield-hearers  of  the 
slavocracy.  The  other  western  representatives,  it  is 
trne,  clothed  it  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  but  by  no 
nieana  to  the  advantage  of  the  south.  We  concluded  a 
bargain;  we  have  fulfilled  our  obligations,  now  do  you 
falfill  yours — this  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  rea- 
soning, on  which  all  the  fine  ai-gunients  of  the  southern 
gentlemen  were  shivered  like  glass  upon  a  rock.  The 
Baltimore  convention,  said  Hannegan,  is  the  cradle  of  the 


have  prepared  the  poisoned  cbulice,  and  we  will  press  it  to  your  lips 
luLil  you  swallow  the  very  dregs. 

"  I  would  not  be  uuderatooi)  as  deitiring  »  servile  insurrection ;  but 
1  aaj  to  soulheni  gentlemen,  thai  there  are  hundreds  of  Ihousands  of 
honeat  and  patriottc  men  who  'will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  will 
mock  wlien  your  fear  cometh.'  If  blood  and  massacre  should  mark 
the  simggle  for  liberty,  of  those  who  for  ages  have  been  oppressed 
and  degraded,  my  prayer  to  the  God  of  Heaven  shall  be,  that  justice, 
stem,  unyielding  justice,  may  be  awarded  to  both  master  and  xlave. 
•  •  •  If  blood  be  shed,  I  should  certainly  hope  that  it  might  be 
ihe  blood  of  those  who  »iand  between  them  and  freedom,  and  not  tbe 
blood  of  those  who  have  long  been  robbed  of  llieir  wives  and  children, 
and  all  tbey  bold  dear  in  life."     GidJings,  1.  c, 
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twins,  Texas  and  Oregon;  but,  no  sooner  have  we  placed 
Texas  in  your  arms,  than  you  seek  to  strangle  Oregon.' 

"The  bond,  the  bond."  Tlie  argument  could  not  be  re- 
futed. The  south  had  either  to  deny  the  bond,  or  con- 
sider how,  by  sophistries,  gross  or  fine,  it  might  interpret 
away  its  evident  meaning.  The  declaration  of  the  Balti- 
more convention  could  not  be  denied,  nor  did  the  south 
venture  to  dispute  that  this  declaration  had  been  a  pact  be- 
tween it  and  the  west.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  expressed  the 
deep  gratitude  of  the  south  for  the  service  which  the  west 
had  rendered,*  and  Bedinger,of  the  same  State,  distinctly 
acknowledged,  tbitt  the  south  had  bound  itself  in  return, 
to  render  like  servicea  in  the  Oregon  matter.  He  even 
went  further,  and  declared  that  the  south  wislied  to  fulfill 
this  pledge,  and  would  do  so,*     Calhoun,  Hunter,  Yancy,* 


'■'Texas  and  Oregon  were  born  the  same  instant,  nursed  and 
cradled  in.  the  stune  cradle — the  Ballimore  convenlion^-and  they  were 
Bt  the  aiiDiQ  insEant  adopted  bj  the  Democracy  throughout  the  land. 
There  was  nol  a  moroent'a  hesilation,  until  Teiaa  was  admitted ;  1)U1 
the  moment  she  was  admillod,  the  pet-'uliiir  friends  of  Texas  turned  and 
were  doing  idl  (hey  could  to  strangle  Oregon!"  Congr,  Globe,  S9tii 
Congr.,  Isl.  Sosa.,  p.  110. 

'  ''The  aouth  acknowledges  its  obligaiionB  to  our  western  Trienda; 
we  feel  It,  feel  it  deeply  and  strongly,  and  would  mnat  gladly  reqtiile 
it.  Thia,  I  believe,  we  may  do  by  purauinE  such  a  course  of  ijolicy  as 
presents  the  only  hopie  of  obtaining  all  Oregon,  whilst  it  would  save 
UE  from  the  dangers  and  sacrifices  of  u  war,  for  nhich  we  are  uapre. 
pored,  Bud  into  which  we  must  enter  under  circumstuncea  less  pro, 
luiiiiii!*  ibiui  ilicy  are  ever  liJii'ly  lo  be  Uerealler,"     Ibid,,  p.  03. 

*  "I  would  respectfully  ask  my  western  frienda  to  put  a  lillle  more 
confidence  in  the  pledges  of  their  southern  brethren.  It  la  sot  right 
nor  geueroua  to  accuse  the  South  of  the  selfish  disposition  to  avoid 
this  contest  on  her  own  account,  and  in  con  si  deru  lions  of  her  own  inter- 
ests only.  We  pledge  thera  southern  integrity  and  aouthern  honor 
(hat  we  will  stand  by  Ihem  in  the  hour  of  need.  We  differ  with  them 
as  lo  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued."     Ibid.,  p.  12fl. 

our  frienda  of  the  west,  in  particular  (and  surely  ■ 
southron  may  well  claim  that  sacred  relationahip  to  the  sods  of  the 
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^Tid   all  the  other  mouth-pieces  of    the  south,   gave  the 
^ame  assurance,  and  they  showed  themselves  jjartly  indig- 
"xnant,   partly  hurt,  that  the  west  could  have  doubted  it, 
^ven   for  a  moment.     They   surely  ought  not  to  be  re- 
'jproached   for  exerting   a  little  friendly  pressure  to  forte 
the  west  into  the  only  path  which  could  lead  to  the  goal ; 
and  if  this  course  was  also  the  way  to  avoid  the  so  danger- 
ous war  with  England,  it  was,  evidently,  so  much  the  bel- 
ter for  all  concerned. 

To  this  argument  Hannegan  opposed  the  question,  why 
they  did  not  pursue  in  Texas,  against  Mexico,  the  same 
policy  of  "masterly  inactivity,"  instead  of  at  once  possess- 
ing themselves  of  the  entire  district,  for  which  they  were 
as  little  able  to  produce  an  undisputed  title  as  for  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon.^  The  question  was  very  weighty, 
nor  was  it  easy  to  tind  an  answer  to  it  which  could  le 
safely  uttered  before  all  the  world.  But  on  tiiis  occasi()n 
there  was  no  need  of  such  an  answer,  for  tho  south  wsis 
obliged  to  leave  unanswered  a  much  broader  and  not  le;8 
pertinent  question.  Its  present  reasoning,  however  just, 
could  not  excuse  its  conduct,  for  why  had  this  reasoning 
been  so  solicitously  concealed,  at  the  time  when  it  con- 
cluded its  pact  with  the  west?  The  Baltimore  convention 
could  not  have  been  thinking  of  a  policy  of  "raiisterly  in- 
activity," although  Calhoun  had  uttered  the  saying  as  early 
06  1843,  for,  if  they  were  to  ait  with  crossed  arms  and 
allow  the  status  qua  to  continue,  there  was  no  need  of  any 
declaration  whatsoever,  and  a  challenging  blare  of  trumpets 

weal),  thalifBomeof  uaof  the  south  are  disposeii  to  put  a  curB  on  this 
tiot  iiupeluOBllj,  we  shall  not,  be  deemed  Ihelr  enemies  on  this  great 
issue.  Like  them,  I  am  for  all  of  Oregon.  With  Ihem,  I  believe  Oilr 
title  to  it  to  be  complete  against  the  world.  My  only  desire  is,  that 
we  BO  regvilate  our  movements  us  lo  be  able  to  secure  il  all,"  Ibid.. 
p.  SS. 

I  Ibid,,  p.  110. 
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was  an  absurd  piece  of  folly.  Tlins  the  soutliem  Demo- 
crata  had,  at  any  rate,  playtid  a  double  game,  and  had  de- 
liberately deceived  their  western  pai'ty-associatea.  All  the 
line  talk  about  the  special  friendship  of  the  south  for  the 
west,  and  the  insei-eraWe  coiiimunity  of  interests  between 
the  two  sections,  could  not  filter  this  fact.*  Jeff'ersoa 
Davis  might  repeat,  with  never  so  great  emphaais,  Callioim'& 
old  assertion  that  tlie  south  had  not  ui-geil  the  annexation 
of  Texas  from  "sectional"  interests,  and  he  might  uttii'm, 
with  never  so  great  conliitence,  that  all  attempts  to  80W 
dissension  between  the  south  and  the  west  would  be  idle.^ 


•  From  year  to  yew  this  theme  Is  treated  on  every  occ-«sinii  witli  in- 
creasing warmth  and  ceriainiy  of  conviction,  and  ilie  more  [liis  alleged 
commuuily  of  inteieats  assiimea  the  form  of  an  aidomBlic  truth  In  the 
mind  of  the  Houth,  the  mor-e  aiidiicious  does  ii  grow  in  its  demands, 
nnd  the  less  scruple  it  shows  in  bringing  lh»  content  to  the  sharp  alter- 
native of  secession.  Do  Bow'a  Gommereial  Retieie  [I.  Sec.,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
20,  21.]  v/tiies  at  this  time :  "  They  [the  aoutli  and  the  west]  are  bound 
together  by  ties  which  can  never  be  severed.  Amid  all  the  biIIerueG3 
and  jealousies  which  politicul  influences  have  begotten,  there  is  too 
much  in  common  between  these  sectioos,  too  many  similar  interests 
exist,  too  many  sympathies  and  connections,  for  them  ever  to  act  other. 
wise  thiin  united.  Bound  together  in  this  way,  their  destinies  are  one. 
Elevated  or  depressed,  it  must  be  together."  I  shall  hereafter  enter 
more  in  detail  iniu  this  (iu«si.ion,  and  show  bow  the  south,  fatally  for 
itself,  starting  from  half-true  premises  reached  conclusions  utterly 

*  "  Sir,  why  has  the  soutb  been  assailed  In  this  diacuiisionf  Das  It 
been  with  the  hope  of  sowing  dissension  between  us  and  our  wosiem 
IHends!  Thus  far,  1  think  it  has  tailed.  Why  the  frequent  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  south  on  the  Teias  question!  Sir,  those  who 
have  made  reflections  on  the  south,  as  having  sustained  TeiBs  annex- 
ation from  sectional  views,  bave  been  of  thosu  who  opposed  that  great 
measure,  and  are  most  eager  for  this.  The  suspicion  is  but  natural  io 
them.  But,  sir,  let  me  tell  tliem  that  this  doctrine  of  the  political  bal- 
ance between  different  portions  of  the  Union  is  no  southern  doctrine. 
We,  sir,  advocated  the  annesution  of  Texas  Irom  high  national  conaid- 
orations  •  *  •  nor,  sir,  do  we  wish  to  divide  the  territory  of  Ore- 
ipju ;  we  would  preserve  it  all  for  the  extension  of  our  Union, 
of  Congr,.  XV.,  p.  801. 
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iich  siren  voices  could  not  deceive  even  the  most  ingenuous 
ackwoodsman.  A  ranch  stronger  impression  was  made 
•y  the  warning  of  Culver,  of  New  York,  pointed,  as  it 
vas,  by  deserved  ridicule,  not  to  allow  themselves  to  he  caught 
I  second  time  and  help  the  south  to  do  away  with  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1842,  before  settling  the  Oregon  question; 
this  rendering  the  south  services  on  credit  was  a  too  poorly 
^»aying  business.*  The  south  was,  indeed,  right  in  thinking 
the  ties  which  bound  it  to  the  west,  too  strong  to  be  broken 
by  its  dishonesty  in  this  affair;  but  the  wedge  of  mistrust 
had  been  driven  so  deep  into  this  league  of  friendship, 
that  tlie  west  henceforth  began  to  be  much  more  inclined 
to  examine  the  natui-e  and  the  worth  of  this  friendsliip 
with  a  critical  eye.  The  west  might  long  continue  to 
furnish  the  most  faithful  following  of  the  south,  but  the 
"Punic  faith,"  which  lliuinegau  had  dreaded  from  the  first 
was  not  forgotten  and  forgiven." 

Inasmuch  as  the  hot  wordy  warfare  in  Congress  had 
raged  over  the  President's  message  with  its  acceptation  of 
llie  Baltimore  declaration  and  with  its  further  propositions, 

>  "I  aak  mj  Dortheni  Democrnlic  IViends  ir  lliis  ie  tbe  wny  their 
soulhem  allies  fulfil!  tlieir  compucfa?  Havo  you  not  been  cbenledi 
Ib  tUU  the  rewiird  for  s'our  Tesns  ienltj-  J  Would  you  not  have  been 
wise  lo  have  kept  Teaas  as  a  Jioslage  for  Oregon  a  few  weeks?  Pray. 
ilieo,  profit  by  experience.  Don't  lie  (;uugbt  a  second  time.  Bouiheni 
frieaclship  jon  will  And  coustonsive  with  southern  interesl3,  and  deep 
at  southern  pockela.  They  want  your  help  on  one  occasion  uiore. 
Thej  wish  your  cooiieralion  in  striking  down  the  tariff  of  1843.  Give 
Uicnt  this,  and  let  Item  slave  off  Oregon  til!  the  deed  is  consummated, 
and  tlien,  my  word  for  it,  the  favors  you  get  from  them  for  Orei^on,  or 
for  any  olhet  intereat  not  kindred  to  their  own,  will  be  few  Lod  far 
bptween."    Congr.  Globe,  SUih  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  Append.,  p,  108. 

■  "  The  time  haa  now  come  when  I  should  give  the  reaaon  why  I 
waa  not  so  much  for  Texas.  Botli  Texas  and  Oregon  were  united  In 
the  Ballimore  convention.  But  I  dreaded— if  Teiaa  went  first— I 
dreaded  Punic  faith.  Tea.  Punic  faith."  Congr.  Globe,  SSth  Congr., 
Isl  Seas.,  p.  379. 
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corresponding  to  this  declaration,  it  would  appear  at  first 
a  matter  of  course  that  in  this  afiair  the  President  had  sep- 
arated himself  from  the  south,  and  that  the  charge  of 
Punic  faith  could  not  possibly  touch  him.  Yet  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  southern  representatives 
do  not  by  any  means  denounce  him,  and  are  unmistakably 
desirous,  as  tar  as  possible,  of  leaving  his  person  out  of 
the  aflfair.  And  this  considerate  conduct  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  not  only  because  it  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  habits  of  the  south  otherwise,  but  also  because,  from 
the  beginning,  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  opposite  side 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  assumed  that  there 
is  any  deep  opposition  between  the  policy  of  the  President 
and  the  wishes  of  the  south.  As  early  as  the  15tli  of 
December,  Webster  had  said,  with  the  utmost  distinctness, 
that  Polk  evidently  did  not  expect  a  war,  and  in  fact  did 
not  see  any  grounds  for  alarm  whatever.  ^ 

Even  the  most  ardent  of  those  wlio  claimed  all  Oregon 
could  not,  were  this  really  the  fact,  make  it  a  ground  of 
reproach  to  Polk,  If  they  wished  to  form  a  judgment 
whether  and  how  far  the  President  stood  in  opposition  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  south,  the  question  had  to  be 
framed  thus:  Is  the  President  in  favor  of,  or  at  least  not 
opposed  to,  a  war  with  England,  in  case  it  appear  that  the 
United  States  can  in  no  other  way  secure  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  all  Oregon?  This  question  Douglas  answered 
indirectly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative.  He  affirmed  that  Polk's  character  afforded  an 
absolute  guaranty  that,  during  his  presidency,  no  treaty 
whatever  would  be  concluded  with  regard  to  the  nortliem 
boundary  of  Oregon,  for  Polk  had  declared:     "  Xo  future 

>  Webst.'s  Works,  V.,  p.  61.  So,  still  more  sharply,  Mangum,  Feb. 
9,  Deb.  of  CoDgr.,  XV.,  p.  367. 
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-EZiiropeiin  colony  or  dominion  eliall,  witL  our  consent,  be 
X_>laiited  or  established  on  any  part  of  tlic  American  conti- 
"»~ient."     The  President,  therefore,  could  no  more  accejit 
^4°  40'  for  a  bonndary  than  49°,  or  any  other  line.i     It 
5S  true,  the  Preeident  is  not  answerable  for  this  most  sur- 
prising interpretation  of  the  mesBnge,  bat  only  his  offi- 
cious panegyrist.     But  even  if  Folk  had  never  tliought  of 
pledging  himself  not  to  allow  a  foot  breadth  of  land  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  he  had  still,  sharply  and  distinctly,  declared  that 
he  considered  a  compromise  neither  possible  nor  allowable. 
It  is,  however,  inconceivable  what  sort  of  a  new  modus 
vivt'iidi  was  possible,  if  the  one  previously  existing  was 
abrogated  in  accordance  with  his  demand,  and  he  stood  by 
liie  declaration. 

We  seek  in  vain  for  the  sJightest  intimation  on  this 
[Kiint  in  the  message  of  the  President,  and  in  the  debates 
of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  became  daily 
more  widespread  that  the  President  not  only  did  not  ex- 
liect  or  desire  a  war,  but  that  he  had  been  determined 
from  the  start  not  to  allow  the  affair  to  lead  to  a  war. 
"What,  then,  had  be  meant  by  his  message)    There  was  as 


'  "  Sir.  ho  who  knows  llio  character  of  ihe  man— he  who  knows  the 
stern  integrity  of  bis  iralitical  cbarai^tcr— be  wbo  knows  the  consist- 
ency of  bis  whole  political  life— ^he  who  knows  his  fidelity  to  his  prin- 
ciples, must  know  that,  duitng  his  four  yeiLrs,  this  '  settled  policy '  will 
not  be  iiDsetlled  hy  him.  Sir,  he  is  not  the  msji  to  put  the  distinct 
declaralion  forth  to  Ihe  world  in  the  name  of  his  goyernment  of  a  set- 
lied  policy,  and  then  10  sneak  back  froia  it,  to  violate  it,  to  disgrace 
himitelf  and  his  nation,  during  that  very  presidential  term  in  which 
he  gave  the  notice.  Tiien,  I  say,  that  during  these  four  years,  it  is  a 
sellled,  irrevocably  eettJed  question,  that  no  treaty  fixing  a  boundary 
for  the  northern  part  of  Oregon  can  be  made.  Sir,  the  making  of  any 
treaty  filing  a  boundary  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  the  vary 
principle  the  President  bai  put  forth  in  his  message."  Deb.  of  Congr., 

XV.,  p,  ;!54. 
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yet  no  attempt  made  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this 
question,  because  people  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  practically  far  weightier  question:  "What  does  he 
now  intend?  To  this  a  portion  of  the  Whigs  answered 
that  it  was  intended  to  use  the  Whigs  to  extricate  the  ad- 
ministi'ation  from  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  it  had 
involved  itself.  ^  This  section,  at  whose  head  Adams 
stood,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  party  interests  would 
be  best  subserved,  and  that,  also,  with  regard  to  Oregon, 
the  best  results  would  be  attained,  and  peace  would  be 
most  surely  preserved,  by  unanimously  resolving  upon 
notice  of  the  convention  of  1818-1827,  and  asserting  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  in  a  high,  determined  tone. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  portion,  under  the  leadership 
of  Webster  and  Winthrop,  not  only  thought  such  support 
of  the  policy  of  the  administration  dangerous  for  the 
party,  but,  above  all,  they  did  not  think  they  could  rightly 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  fearful  consequences 
which  might  ensue  to  the  country  from  too  decisive  an 
attitude,  and  particularly  from  notice  of  the  convention.  2 

>  Seward  writes  to  Weed  from  Washington,  Jan.  2,  1846:  "He 
(Clayton)  *  *  *  unfolded  a  web  of  sagacious  policy,  designed  to 
defeat  Calhoun  in  his  purpose  of  making  the  Whigs  extricate  the  ad- 
ministration party  from  the  ditticulty  into  which  they  were  falling  in 
regard  to  Oregon."    Autobiography  of  W.  II.  Seward,  p.  771. 

2  "  I  spent  last  evening  most  singularly.  Mr.  Adams  had  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  demonstrated  our  claims  to  Oregon,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  defend  them,  which  would  form  the  proper  ground  on  which 
negotiations  could  be  conducted  with  the  aid  and  support,  at  least,  of 
the  Whig  party.  The  Democrats  applauded  him  to  the  echo.  Tlie 
Whigs  straggled  from  him,  stumbled,  and  fell.  The  evening  brought 
all  the  New  York  Whigs  to  my  room  for  consultation.  They  con- 
eluded  unanimously  to  sustain  him,  but  the  Whigs  of  the  other  states 
are  panic-struck.  Still  the  like  counsels  prevail  in  the  Senate,  and 
will  be  supported  by  all  the  Whigs  except  Mr.  Webster.  *  *  *  You 
will  see  Mr.  Adam's  wise,  sagacious,  and  noble  speech.  You  will  see 
that  the  New  York  Whigs,  in  the  main,  stand  by  him.    They  all  will 
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le  Webster  with  eatisfaclion  tiitw*  Calhoun  undertiike 

tl  le  leadership  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate,  tiie  former 

"^^rere  indigDaDt  at  this  unnfttuml  alliftnee  between  their 

•arty  aeeociates  and  the  gi-eat  nullitier.     Seward  prophe- 

ied  to  them  that  the  stunn  of  popular  opinion  would 

.weep  thera  from  their  places  if  they  carried  matters  bo 

^ar  H6  to  make  tlie  Senate  oppose  an  incisive  policy,'     In 

"the  House  of  Representatives  he  expected  to  see  tlie  timid 

do  BO.  But  MassftchuaotU,  Connecticut.  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  Whigs 
are  as  credulous  as  all  are  lionest.  There  ia  great  danger  tliat  thej 
may  falter.  The  only  way  to  secure  peace,  or  save  tlie  Whig  parly,  is 
to  show  harmony  and  unanimity  in  aseerling  our  rights,  and  in  reiidi- 
neas  to  defend  them.  The  responsibilities  will  break  down  those  who 
lead  to  danger,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  negotiate  safely.  Ciilhouii  and 
Webster  are  trying  to  effect  an  iUstarred  coalilion  of  nulliliera  with 
Whigs,  U>  save  slavery  and  free  trade."  Same  to  same,  Jan.  8,  1.  c, 
sod  Jan.  6:  "  It  is  quite  doublfu]  whether  the  counsels  of  Welister 
and  Winihrop  will  not  prevail  in  bringing  the  Whig  party  into  their 
lineal  position  as  heirs  of  federalism.  The  majority  are  breaking 
donn  before  the  demonsiralioii  of  support  Ihe  administration  rceeives 
trom  lis.  The  north  and  west  are  already  deserted  by  their  unprin- 
cipled southern  ailies."    Ibid.,  p.  773. 

I  "  ftloKt  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  incline  to  remain  rather  quiet, 
and  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
six  or  seren,  »nd  as  be  professes  still  to  be  an  administration  man,  it  is 
best  10  laave  the  work  in  his  hands,  at  least  for  the  present."  Web- 
ster's Priv.  Corresp.,  II..  p.  316. 

■  "  The  resolution  for  '  nolice '  will  pass  the  House  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  Whigs  approach  it  with  cautious  steps,  eaeh  beginning 
with  modifications,  but  they  will  go  the  whole  in  the  end. 

"  In  the  Senate,  I  now  think  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  Benton's  aid, 
wili  try  to  defeat  the  motion  altogether,  or  puss  a  resolution  so  pu^H- 
lanimoUG  as  to  be  equally  calamitous. 

"  Crlltenden'a  resolutions  are  a  ground  of  compromise,  hut  the 
southern  Whigs  won't  come  up  to  them,  Tliej  will  fail  altogether; 
luid  I  look  to  see  Calhoun  take  the  Whigs  with  him.  •  *  *  It  Is 
in  vain  that  I  tell  thera  that  if  'notice'  passes  in  the  House,  and  ia 
defealFil  in  Ihe  Senate.  Ihe  Senators  will  be  instructed,  and  the  obnox- 
ious peace  offering  will  be  the  signal  of  a  tempest  that  will  sweep 
theiu  all  irom  their  places."  Autobiography  of  W.  H.  Seward,  pp. 
7T5.  778. 
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Whigs,  though  hesitatingly  and  against  their  will,  at  last 
rouse  themselves  to  a  manly  attitude,  so  that  the  attempt 
would  fail  to  represent  the  Whigs  in  the  light  of  a  faint- 
hearted peace  party,  which  would  be  solely  responsible  if 
the  administration  should  prove  unable  to  carry  through 
the  patriotic  programme  alone  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  * 
This,  according  to  the  views  of  this  section  of  the  Whigs, 
was  the  real  object  of  the  President.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  proceed  energetically  enough  seriously 
to  endanger  the  peace,  and  they  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  he  would  retrace  his  steps  if  he  should  bie 
forced  against  his  will  to  the  bank  of  the  Rubicon  by  the 
consequences  of  his  first  step.* 

The  further  history  of  the  Oregon  question  will  show 
that  this  was  the  most  obvious  and  least  forced,  if  not  the 
only,  explanation  of  the  President's  attitude.  On  looking 
more  closely,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  assume  that  Seward 
and  those  who  shared  his  opinions,  judged  Polk  too  favor- 
ably rather  tlian  too  harshly.  All  indications  oppose  the 
view  that  he  had  plunged  thoughtlessly  into  difiiculties 

>  "  The  Oregon  question  begins  to  drag.  The  panic  of  Wall  street 
has  begun  to  wear  off  there.  It  will  appall  some  of  our  friends  here 
a  while  longer,  but  I  think  we  are  safe  from  the  peace  party  attitude 
being  forced  upon  us  by  the  Democratic  gamblers."  Jan.  30.  Ibid., 
p. '184. 

2  Adams  said,  Jan.  7:  "But,  sir,  there  are  other  circumstances 
which  I  apprehend  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  war;  and  my  great- 
est apprehension  is,  that  it  will  be  by  the  ultimate  backing  out  of  the 
present  administration  and  its  supporters  from  the  ground  it  has 
taken."  Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  157.  Likewise,  as 
early  as  Dec.  14  and  26,  in  his  journal.  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  XII., 
pp.  221,  226.  Qiddings  said:  "It  is  most  obvious  to  my  judgment 
that  he  (Polk)  cannot  be  driven  into  a  war  with  England.  *  *  ♦  i 
declare  that  they  will,  before  the  nation  and  the  world,  recede  from 
their  avowed  policy,  and  will  surrender  up  all  that  portion  of  Oregon 
north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  or  let  the  subject  remain 
as  it  now  is." 


folk's  INTBKTIOaa. 


l»il 


k.7]d  dangc-ra,  to  wliidi  liia  eyes  bad  only  becii  gradually 
ij»pened  by  the  debates  in  Congress.     If,  said  WabsCer  in  a 
L  ater  speech  (February  26),  the  head   of  a  gi-eat   oation 
regards  a  war  with  another  great  power  as  evei'  so  remote 
^i  contingency,  he  looks  out  for  the  means  by  which  auch 
a  war  can  be  carried  on.     Not  a  word  of  the  message, 
however,  refers  to  this  aspect  of  the  question.     The  Presi- 
dent,  then,  intends  to  neg.>tiate.     His  conception  of   a 
negotiation  that,  on  principle,  excludes  all  concessions  to 
England,  and  yet  is  to  lead  to  some  result  is,  to  be  snre. 
incomprehensible;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a 
War  is,  to  his  mind,  absolutely  out  of  the  question, i  and 
that,  too,  not  because  he  is  convinced  that  England  will 
under  no  circumstances  draw  the  sword  in  behalf  of  her 
claims,  but  because  he  is  determined  to  draw  back  if  Eng- 
land declares  war.     This  was  the  final  conclusion  from  the 
premises  which  Webster  left  unexpressed. 

Now,  since  Polk  had  directed  two-thirds  of  the  regu- 
lar army  to  Texas,  and  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to 
strengthen  it  as  soon  aa  possible  with  the  militia  of  sev- 
eral states,  although  the  Rio  Grande  could  be  reached 
much  quicker  than  tiie  Columbia,  and  Mexico  was  an  in- 
comparably less  dangerous  antagonist  than  England,  and 
negotiations  had  been  entered  into  with  Mexico,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  proved  that,  if  he  thought  a  war  possible, 
he  was  neither  so  Tuzvoe  nor  so  unmindt'n!  of  his  duty  as  t<i 
await  the  declaration  of  war  before  beginning  to  think  of 
his  preparations.  If  the  anbeequent  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  prove  the  contrary,  we  should,  therefore,  have 
with  Webster,  to  seek  the  key  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
message,  not  in  what  it  said,  but  in  what  it  left  unsaid. 
But,  aJthough  Cass  had  iutrodueed  his  resolutions  with 


'  Webster's  Works,  V.,  pp.  66,  67. 
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tlie  knowledge  and  consent  of  Polk  and  of  his  minister, 
tliere  fell  from  their  lips,  after  as  before,  not  a  single  word 
that  could  be  interpreted  as  the  slightest  warning  to  think 
■  if  the  possibility  of  a  breach  with  England.  And  wheii 
they  at  laBt,  in  response  to  a  direct  question,  uttered  sueli 
a  warning,  it  was  in  a  way  that  could  only  strengthen  the 
conviction  tliat  their  policy  from  the  beginning  had  had 
no  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  England. 

In  order  to  attain  certainty  on  this  point,  the  Senate,^ 
in  accordance  with  a  motion  of  Dayton,  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution,  inquired  of  the  President  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relations  with  foreign  }iowerB,  he  regarded 
as  necessary  an  augmentation  of  the  forces  by  land  and 
aea.  A  message  of  the  24th  of  March  •  answered  this 
question  affirmatively.  In  this  message  Polk  referred  to 
the  preparations  of  England  which  had,  perhaps,  not  been 
originally  decided  upon  with  reference  to  Ler  relations 
with  the  United  States,  but  which  would  be  turned 
against  the  latter,  if  tlie  two  powers  should  come  to  a 
breach  on  the  Oregon  question.  He  further  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  already  in  his  annual  message  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  sense  of  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  recommendations,  however,  had  had  no  reference 
to  any  particular  question  of  foreign  policy.  As  far  as  the 
land  forces  were  concerned,  the  President,  as  he  now  re- 
peated, had  only  invited  them  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  emignints  to  Oregon,  on  their  journey  overland.  And 
the  recommendation  to  enlarge  the  fleet,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  increase  the  number  of  steamships,  had  l>e€n 
founded  solely  on  the  general  consideration,  equally  belit- 
ting  any  other  time,  that  the  navy  no  longer  sufflced  for 
the  protection  of  cominerce  and  the  coasts,  and  did  not 
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l>ear  tlie  right  proportion  to  the  fleets  of  other  iiowers. 
T*olk  added,  that,  in  his  opinion,  more  rnnst  \m  ilum-  now 
than  he  then  had  thought  requisite.  How  far  in  this  he 
was  tliinfcing  of  Mexico,  which  he  mentioned  at  the  same 
time,  may  for  the  present  be  disregarded.  Tlie  mesBage 
contains  nd  direct  answer  to  this  question,  and,  further- 
more, sajB  notliing  as  to  what  and  how  mucli  must  now 
be  done.  With  regiird  to  this  ^joint,  which  is,  of  course, 
decisive  of  our  judgment  of  Webster's  assertion,  the  mes- 
sage referrfd  to  reports  uf  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  of  the  29th  of  December  aud  Uie 
8th  of  January,  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  proper 
standing  coTnjuittees  of  the  two  Houses  at  their  request. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  that  this  was 
the  first  intimation  Congress  received  of  the  existence  of 
these  reports.  The  direct  responsibility  for  this,  indeed, 
rested  on  the  committees  concerned.  But,  if  the  Admiu- 
istration  regarded  the  matter  as  of  importance — which 
must  be  assumed  after  the  message — it  had  at  its  com- 
mand H  hundred  ways  and  means  to  bring  it  before  the 
body  of  the  two  houses,  even  though  the  committees  were 
guilty  of  criminal  neglect,  or  secretly  sought  to  cross  the 
\i6l\cy  of  the  President,  The  two  llouses,  however,  only 
knew,  that  it  had  Iteen  proposed  by  the  committees  to 
strengthen  the  companies,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
an  aggregate  augmentation  of  the  regular  army  by  about 
1,500  men,  and  to  construct  ten  new  eteamsbipe,  most  of 
tliem  of  email  size.  And  since,  as  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, tliey  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  these  were  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  against  a  prosjiective  war  with  Eng- 
land, they  demanded  fronj  the  members  of  the  committees 
information  concerning  the  reports  of  the  two  miniaters. 
In  the  Senate,  Benton  answered  lor  the  Committee  on 
Military  Aflairs,  that  the  committee,  indeed,  had   docu- 


iiientfl  from  the  War  Department  in  its  iwasesBion,  but  it 
did  not  appear  advisable  to  make  tliem  known.  Fairfield, 
of  the  Committe  on  the  Navy,  was  at  first  wholly  deserted 
by  his  memory,  but  finally  bethought  himself  that  the 
committee  had  received  estimates,  hut  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  recall  the  exact  figures.  In  tlie  House,  T.  Butler 
Xing,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Navy,  was  ready  with 
word  and  answer,  but  tlie  majority  shut  him  oiF. 

When  afterwards  the  reports  of  the  two  ministers  were 
made  known,  the  astoniehment  at  these  more  tliaa  pecu- 
liar proceedings  increased.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  de- 
clared, that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  England,  at  least 
50,000  men  would  be  necessary,  but  neither  he  nor  the 
President  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to  remark  that 
the  men  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Congress  re- 
garded 1,500  snfiicient.  Still  more  surprising  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy.  He  had,  in  fact. 
only  asked  for  the  ten  ships  which  were  to  be  given  hiin, 
but  his  suliordinates,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
wholly  uninitiated  in  tlae  secrets  of  the  higher  region  of 
politics,  thought  that  a'hout  seven  times  as  many  were  re- 
quired. Fairfield  thought  himself  bound  to  show  em- 
phatically that  neither  the  President,  nor  the  minister, 
nor  the  committee  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  silly 
calcTilatious  of  these  scri\-ener  souls.  ^     This  capped  the 

'  "  If  Ihe  people  regard  the  recommendationB  Tor  building  seventy- 
ttve  aliip9  of  war  and  steameTB  at  a  cost  of  over  twenty  millioiiB  of  dol- 
lars, to  be  signally  extravagant,  naitber  tbe  President,  Bcerelary,  nor 
be  found  in  any  wsy  implicated  in  ii.  On  the  oou- 
,  so  far  from  adopting  tbe  recommendations  of  the  cbief  of 
bureau,  the  secretary,  in  his  written  communications  to  the 
niltee,  t pt-ummeiulptl  Uii-  bnildiag  of  ten  war  steamers 
■'  Nilea*  lEeg.,  LXX,,  p.  H4.  Yet  even  in  his  opinion  the  bill 
intended  only  to  "  afford  to  tbe  country  Bome  sense  of  security 
[i»i  sodden  attacks  of  Ihe  enemy  upon  our  seapon  towns."  If  a 
Willi  England  was  " inevitatile,"  then  he  admits  "this  bill  falls  In- 
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dim&x,  and  ti-ansferred  to  the  domain  of  the  ridicuIouB  an 
affair  well  calculated  to  recall  the  first  words  of  Mangum, 
that  a  game  had  heen  played  which  wab  unworthy  of  the 
American  character. 

This  was  the  imprcBeion  received  in  England.  Polk's 
thunder  at  firfit,  though  it  did  not  alarm,  had,  neverthe- 
less, embittered  them,  but  now  they  shi-ugged  tlieir 
shoulders  almost  contemptuously  at  this  Jupiter  manqu^. 
They  were  now  certain  of  this,  that  he  would  come  down 
from  his  high  horse  and  agree  to  a  fair  settlement.' 

ftniiely  short  of  what  it  sliould  be."  And  on  this  TdUows  a  sentence, 
whicb,  reviewed  in  the  light  nf  these  declarations  and  the  facts  given 
ia  the  text,  looks  very  much  like  a  direct  adtuiasion  that  the  difllcii)- 
lies  with  England  were  only  used  as  a  pretext.  "Tbus  far,  no  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  our  esistiog  relations  with  Mexico ;  and  yet  in 
these  relations  some  may  &nd  their  strougest  reasons  for  the  suppoM 
of  ihJB  bill."    Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  347. 

*  The  London  Times  wrote:  "Sir.  Polk  has  neither  inspired  tbe 
world  with  confidence  as  a  friend  of  peace,  nor  with  a  satuiury  lerror 
as  an  author  of  war.  In  professing  lo  raise  and  uphold  the  cbarBCtej 
of  the  United  States  Government,  he  has  allowed  it  to  forfeit  a  char&c- 
i«r  for  discretion  without  gaining  a  character  for  strength,  and  the 
only  suggestion  which  appears  to  ua  to  account  for  his  conduct  is  that  of 
extreme  incapacity.  He  has  done  eveiything  lo  aggravate  the  diill- 
cultiea  of  negotiation,  and  noiliing  to  provide  for  tlie  possibility  of 
iheir  failure.  What  would  have  been  tUnught  or  said  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  of  S  government  which  should  deliberately  leave  its 
coasts  unprotected,  its  fleets  UDmanned,  ita  armies  unequipped  and 
undisciplined,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  war  unprovided,  whilst  its 
policy  provokei  a  simultaneous  resistance  from  the  powers  on  each 
side  of  Iheir  territories?  The  thing  is  without  a  precedent.  *  *  • 
Before  Mr.  Polk  placed  himself  in  this  ridiculous  position,  he  ought 
lo  have  calculated  the  means  be  had  at  his  disposal  for  getting  out 
ofil.  Afew  months  ago  he  might  have  settled  the  Oregon  question 
on  equal  terms  with  complete  honor  and  dignity.  At  present,  what- 
ever be  the  turn  given  to  the  ucgotiution,  the  President  will  not  es- 
cape the  imputation  of  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  ac- 
cepting terms  whicb  are  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain." 
Nilea'  Reg.,  LXX..  p,  208. 
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OHAPTEK  VII.    . 

The  Double  Game  Against  England  and  Mexico.     Fob 
Weak  Mexico  a.  Peace  Policy  with  Drawn  Sword. 

Hunter  had  sought  to  cool  the  blind  zeal  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  northwest  by  the  observation,  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  England,  it  was  probable  that  no  troops 
whatever  could  be  sent  to  Oregon  since  Mexico  would  im- 
mediately fall  upon  theui,  and  the  whole  Union  would  be 
"encircled  with  a  wall  of  fire."i  That  the  progress  of 
subsequent  negotiations  with  England  and  with  Mexico 
must  be  essentially  influenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  United 
States  were  simultanously  occupied  in  two  directions,  was, 
indeed,  plain  to  everybody.  The  only  question  was, 
whether,  as  Calhoun  thought,  an  accord  with  England  was 
the  precondition  of  an  understanding  with  Mexico,*  or 
whether  it  was  not  much"  rather  the  contest  with  Mexico 
which  was  to  prove  decisive  for  the  determination  of  the 
Oregon  question. 

Texas  was  now  a  state  of  the  Union.  On  the  tenth  of 
December  its  admission  had  been  moved  in  both  Houses, 
it  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions  established  by 

1  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  329. 

'  "  A  further  inducement  for  dispatch  in  settling  the  Oregon  question 
is,  that  ui)on  it  depends  the  settlement  of  the  question  with  Mexico. 
Until  tlie  former  is  settled,  there  is  hut  slender  prospect  that  the  latter 
can  bo ;  for  so  long  as  the  Oregon  question  is  left  open,  Mexico  will 
calculate  the  chances  of  a  rupture  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  in  the 
event  of  which,  she  Avould  be  prepared  to  make  common  cause  against 
us.  But  when  an  end  is  put  to  any  such  hope,  she  will  speedily  settle 
her  difference  with  us.'*    Calh.'s  Works,  IV.,  p.  267. 


^sB  ooBanrD^os  of  texab. 


tlie  joint  resolution.!  J^  tlie  Honae  of  Representatives. 
on  the  sixteeDth  of  December,  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  was  refiolved  by  a.  vote  of  141  to  57.  Wasliington 
Hunt,  of  New  York,  refused  to  vote,  on  the  ground  that 
the  previouB  question  had  pre^'cnted  all  debate,  and  had 
not  allowed  the  delegates  time  to  convince  themselves  that 
the  Constitntion  of  Texas  was  UDobjeetioDable. ■  Now 
the  Constitution  contained  a  provision  the  admissibility  of 
which  had  been  expressly  called  in  question  by  several 
ropreeentatives.  The  Lcgislatoro  was  denied  the  power  of 
abolishing  slavery,  unless  the  slave  holders  should  not  only 
receive  a  compensation,  but  should  have  previously  declared 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  measure.  Rockwell,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, moived  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories,  with  instmctions  to  strike  ont  this  clause. 
The  speaker,  in  conformity  with  the  previous  pmctic*  of 
the  Honse,  held  the  motion  in  order,  the  House,  however, 
reversed  this  decision,  and  declared  the  motion  excluded 
by  the  previous  question.  ■  According  to  Rockwell's  view, 
these  provisions  conflicted  with  the  stipulation  in  the  reso- 
Intions  of  annexation  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  states  nltimately  to  be  formed  from  Texas,  so  far  as 
they  lay  north  of  36°  30'.*  But  even  Hale,  who  was 
certainly  not  less  eager  than  Rockwell  to  bar  the  way  of 
the  slavocraey,  declared  tliis  objection  untenable,*     The 

J  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  307. 
» Ibid.,  pp-  2811,  3D0. 

•  Congr.  Globe,  86lh  Coiigr.,  Ist  Bess.,  Append.,  pp.  51,  58, 184. 

*  He  Baya :  "  In  open  violation,  if  not  of  the  letter,  certainlj'  of  the 
spirit,  of  thftt  stipulatioD  on  onr  part. 

>  May  21, 1850,  he  says  in  the  Senate:  "Tliere  is  not  a  Hyllaliie  In 
the  resolution  of  annesation  evcm  squinting  at  the  idea  that  tliere  is  a 
reatrlclion  of  slavery  in  uny  part  of  il.  The  provision  is,  llint  whea- 
ever  Texas  consents  to  cat  heraelf  tip  into  new  slolea,  those  which  shall 
hereafter  he  formed  out  of  territory  lyin^  north  of  36°  30'  shall  not 
have  slavery.    That  ia  the  whole  restriction.     Tliere  is  none  until 
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reeolutions  of  annexation  did  not  impose  the  Blightest  re- 
striction witli  regard  to  slavery  on  the  present  state  ol' 
Texas,  and  if  this  fact  rendered  nugatory  the  restrictions 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  partition  of  the  state, 
they  should  have  thought  of  thie  sooner  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. It  was  not  the  conditions  of  the  resolutions  of  an- 
nexation, but  the  stipulations  of  the  Missoiiri  compromise, 
that  were  violated,  and  the  responsibility  for  this  rested 
not  with  Texas  and  its  Constitution,  but  with  Congress 
and  the  President,  who  had  passed  the  resolutions  of  an- 
nexation. The  north  had  not  only  been  hired  by  a,  shadow, 
but  a  second  time  bad  showed  itself  ready  to  make  a  wide 
breach  in  the  wall,  which,  scarce  a  genoration  before,  it 
had  erected  for  its  protection  against  slavery.  Complaints 
and  objections  were  now  too  late.  It  wae,  indeed,  charac- 
teristic that,  as  early  as  the  16th  of  December,  after  Kock- 
well  alone  bad  been  allowed  to  speak,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  141  to  56,^  but  nothing 
would  have  been  changed  if  they  bad  debated  it  for  weeks 
and  months.  The  Senate  also  contented  itself  with  a  short 
debate,  in  which  the  onJy  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  Web- 
ster, in  bis  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Mass schu setts, 
protested  against  the  annexation.  On  the  22nd  of  !Dec- 
ember  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  31  to  14." 

In  the  meantime  Slidell  had  arrived  in  Mexico.  As 
soon  as  the  Mexican  government  had  been  informed  of  bis 
arrival  at  Sacrihcios,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  bad 
an  interview  with  the  consul.  Black,  in  which  he  expressed 


Texas  of  her  own  accord  cooaents  W  divide  her  own  territory.  There 
WHS  no  compromise — 38°  80',  nor  any  other  line — by  which  alsvery 
was  excluded  from  one  inch  of  i«rrilory  over  which  she  extended  or 
claimed  juriadiction."  Congr.  Olobe,  Slst  Cougr,,  lat  Se.ss,,  Append., 
p  G54. 

1  CoDgr.  Olobe,  39th  Congr.,  lat  Seas.,  p.  66 

« Ibid.,  p.  03. 


sudull's  obedentials. 
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tie  surprise  and  his  deep  regret  tlmt  a  representative  of 
"the  United  States  hfld  put  in  his  appearance  bo  soon. 
After  his  previous  interviews  with  the  consul  and  other 
persons,  he  had  thought  himself  justified  in  expecting, 
that  a  commissioner  would  not  be  named,  till  after  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress  at  Washington.  The  government 
desired  an  amieable  settlement,  but  time  was  needed  to 
win  the  people  to  this  view;  if  a  decision  was  forced  upon 
them  now,  it  would  probably  overttirow  the  government 
and  render  an  understanding  impossible.  It  was,  therefore, 
desirable  that  the  commissioner  should  not  disembark,  or  at 
least,  should  uot  immediately  proceed  to  the  capital.' 

Upon  this,  Black  went  to  meet  Siidell  at  Pueblo,  and 
imparted  to  him  the  views  and  apprehensions  of  the  min- 
ister. Nevertheless,  Siidell  continued  his  journey  without 
delay.  On  the  8th  of  December,  on  the  second  day  after 
his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  announced  himself  officially 
and  in  writing  to  PeDa  y  Pefia,  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  en- 
quired when  he  could  present  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
dent Herrera.^  Pefia  y  Pefla  delayed  his  answer  a  few 
days.  It  was  only  in  response  to  a  reminder  that  Siidell 
was  informed  on  the  16th  of  December  that  the  delay  had 
been  caused  solely  by  the  fact  that  the  copies  of  the  cre- 
dentials sent  did  not  conform  to  the  agreement  that  had 
been  made  with  consul  Black ;  and  on  account  of  the  embar- 
rassments hence  arising,  the  ministers  found  it  necessary 
to  consult  the  council  of  government*  on  the  credentials.* 


'  Mr.  Black  lo  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mesico,  Dec.  18.  1845,  Exec.  Doc, 
smh  Congr,.  IH  Seas.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  80,  pp.  22,  23. 

»  Ekcc.  Doc.,  SOlli  Congr,  lut  Bess,,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  00,  p.  27. 

)  "I  am  acquainted  niUi  the  Mexican  dcicumenlfi  only  in  the  Eng- 
lidi  translation." 

•  1.  C,  p.  81. 
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Slidell,  in  his  report  of  the  17th  of  December  to  Ba- 1 
ohanan,'  pronounced  this  consuitation  of  the  council  of  ■ 
government  "altogether  gratuitous,"  since  the  executive  I 
had  not  been  under  any  obligations  to  take  thia  coarse,  I 
and  had  wholly  ignored  the  council  of  government  ^^hen  J 
it  "determined   to  renew  diplomatic  relatione   with  HmM 
United  States."     He  further  confirmed  the  severe  reproof! 
that  lay  in  this  assertion  by  Baying  that  the  government  I 
ha^  no  control  of  the  council,  and  that  it  might  have  be^tJ 
foreseen  that  the  latter  would  pronounce  against  his  recep.  I 
tion,  as  it  had  done.     But,  at  the  same  time,  he  himself'l 
draws  a  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs,  which  affords  con-j 
elusive  evidence  that  the  government  could  not  poesiblyl 
have  acted  otherwise  than   as  it  did.     He  confirms  theJ 
assurance  of  Pefla  y  Pefia,  that  the  government  honestlyj 
desired   an   amicable   adjustment   of   the   dispute,*    but,  I 
nevertheless,  thinks  "the  prosiiect  of  any  favorable  issue 
to  negotiations  with  them,  at  best  very  i)roblematicai,"  be- 
cause they  are  so  utterly  impotent  that  their  existence  at 
sH  is  prolonged,  only  because  their   adversaries  cannot 
come  to  terms  with  eacli  other.     All  their  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  gaining  time.'       How  they   could  have   actofi 


'  Ibid.,  pp,  29-27. 

*  "The  impression  here,  amnng  the  best  informed  perBons,  is,  Uiat 
while  the  President  und  bis  oatiinet  are  really  desirious  lo  eoier 
ftanklf  upon  a  negoiiaiiou  whicli  would  terminate  till  Uieir  ditllciil- 
tifts  with  tlie  United  Stales."  •  •  •  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  thai  jn 
the  copy  of  the  dispaltihea  which  the  President  sent  to  Congress,  this 
Important  sentence  is  broken  oS  in  the  middle. 

a  •  «  •  "  Their  exjsiencc  Jiangs  by  a  Uireud,  and  they  retain 
power,  not  by  their  own  force,  but  solely  by  the  inability  of  their 
opponents  lo  agree  among  thcmeelTes,  The  great  object  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  nil  matters,  is  to  gain  time;  to  do  nothing  to  compro- 
init  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  if  they  can  hold  over  until  Ihp  meet- 
tag  of  the  new  Congress,  which  will  lake  place  on  the  first  of  J;inUi 
Ihey  will  then  be  enabled  to  maintain  Ihelr  position." 
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othei-wise  under  the  circumstances,  Slidell  does  not  say. 

This,  at  least,  is  indubitable  from  hie  own  testimony,  that 

i  f  they  had  received  hira  witliont  regard  to  the  council  of 

government,  they  would  thereby  only  have  cut  the  "  thread  " 

en  which  their  own  existence  hung,  for  without  this  their 

fall  was  plotted  in  the  council,'  and  tlie  reproat-h  mnde 

against  them  was  just  this,  that  they  were  too  eiigur  to 

make  advances  to  the  Tlnited  States.    Slidell  himself  could 

not  have  believed  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  could 

venture  to  ignore  the  wishes  of  the  council  and  of  public 

ojiinion;  since,  in  epite  of  their  temporizing,  he  regarded 

a  revohition  as  probable,*  and.  indeed,  on  good  grounds, 

for  Paredes,  two  days  before  (December  15},  had  issued  a 

pronuneiamento. ' 

We  might  have  expected  that  the  knowledge  of  all  these 
facts  must  have  forced  upon  Slidell  the  question,  whether 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  for  the  interest  of  his 
tniesiou  to  delay  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Me^iican  government,  at  least,  until 
after  the  assembling  of  the  new  Congress.  In  his  dis- 
patches to  his  government,  nevertheless,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  to  be  found  that  this  question  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  him.  It  was,  in  truth,  much  easier  to 
declare  the  arguments,  which  had  been  advanced  in  the 
council  of  state  against  his  reception,  as  "incredibly 
absui-d."*     It  might,  however,  be  somewhat  less  easy  to 

1  "It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  aevpral  of  ihe  members  of  tbia  coun- 
cil are  DUl  only  ia  open  imd  violent  opposition  to  the  present  adiniuisLra- 
timi.  bill  are  endeavoring  to  get  up  a.  revolutionary  movemenl  lo  over- 
throw it;  and  it  ie  generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  Iheia  are 
tmfavorably  disposed  towards  it," 

1 "  A.  revolution,  and  that  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  is  a  prob- 
able event;  a  change  of  ministers,  almost  a  certuin  one." 

*  1.  C-.  p.  34. 

•  "Tlie  most  absurd  reasons  have  there  been  advanced  ngiiinHl  my 
recognition ;  £0  absurd,  Indeed,  Cliat  thej  would  appear  seartely  cred- 
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bring  proofs  of  the  jiistneBs  of  this  assertion.  Tliat  his 
nomination  still  lacked  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate, 
was  certainly  only  a  pretext,  since  it  was  not  anusiial  for 
ambassadors  to  depart  to  their  jiosts  without  it,  if  the 
Senate  did  not  assemble  in  time.  On  the  otiier  band,  it 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifterence  that,  while  Mex- 
ico had  only  declared  herself  ready  to  I'eceive  "a  commis- 
sioner for  adjustment  of  the  present  difficulties,"  a  regular 
"ambassador"  had  now  been  sent.  Neither  one  of  the 
two  governments,  however,  could  hold  the  otlier  respon- 
sible for  this  "ditiiculty,"  since  it  liad  been  caused  by  an 
equal  lack  of  sincerity  on  both  sides.  Polk  had  enquired 
whether  Mexico  would  receive  an  ambassador  foi"  the 
adjustment  of  all  contested  questions,  to  which  Mexico 
bad  replied  affirmatively  in  a  form  which,  in  fact,  was  not 
an  acceptance  of  tlie  proposition,  but  a  counter  proposi- 
tion, and  Polk  had  then  acted  as  if  his  proposition  halt 
been  accepted.  Both  parties  now  stood  obstinately  upon 
the  letter  of  their  declarations,  and  both  were  obviously 
as  much  in  the  right  as  in  the  wrong.  But  that,  as  Polk, 
Buchanan,  and  Slidell  unanimously  maintained,  Mexico 
was  using  a  purely  formal  distinction  to  veil  her  disgrace- 
ful breach  of  faith,  was  an  absurdity.  If  it  was  only  an 
idle  question  of  form,  why  did  they  not  themselves  yield! 
They  were,  however,  so  far  from  doing  this  that  in  the 
same  breath  tbey  declared  the  distinction  so  essential  that 
they  never  could  have  thought  of  treating  the  boundary 
question  independently  of  the  old  claims  against  Mexico.* 

ibie  lo  any  one  not  upon  the  spot."  Again  dola  follow  in  place  of 
which  one  could  wiah  to  see  the  words  at  the  original.  Polk  alter- 
wards  said  instead  of  "absurd,"  "Iht  moat  Irivolous  pretestB."  Stale- 
man's  Man.,  III.,  p.  ISOfl.  And  Bucliftnan  wroie:  "The  Mexican 
auilioriiiea  have  been  quibbling  about  the  mere  form  of  your  credeu- 
tiols."     Exec.  Doc.,  I.  c.  p.  54. 

>  Btaleman'B  Man.,  III.,  p.  1504.    So  Buchanan,  Exec.  Doc.,  1.  c,  ji. 
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It   was   quite   right  for  Polk  to  wish,  Bimultaneously 

"^^'itli   tlie  boundary  qiieet ion,  to  clear  up  the  mutual  ac- 

<^«z»nnts  with  reference  to  those  items  which  stood  to  the 

.'*■  credit"  of  the  Unit«d  States,  nor  coiiM  any  ohjection  be 

fc^^ken  to  hie  seeking  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  forcing  a 

r»vorable  settlement  of  the  other  question.     But  this  mote 

i  Ti  Mexico's  eye  was  again  transformed  into  a  beam.     It 

^ooks  a  little  strange,  to  begin  with,  that  the  pistol  should 

T)e  [winted  at  Mexico's  breast  on  account  of  the  "  enor 

inous   aggregate "   of    $8,491,603,*    while,   at    the   same 

lime,  six  States  of  the  Union  owed  852,000,000,  without 

paying  their  creditors   either   interest  or  capital.'     But 

wliat  places  the  matter  in  a  still  more  peculiar  light  is  the 

fact  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  United  States  un- 

(lertook  to  pay  the  claims  of  American  citizens   against 

Mexico  to  the  amount  of  #3,250,000  only,'  and  Mexico 

ffae  relieved  from  all    further  obligations.      Now,  since 

[here  bad  been  no  new  examination  of  the  claims  in  the 

meantime,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  fonnal  declaration  on 

the  part  of  the  United  States,  that,  at  the  most,  something 

over  a  third  of  their  claims  could  be  regarded  as  having 

any  foundation. 

If  Polk  could  not  be  blamed  for  his  nnwillingnesB  to 
treat  the  boundary  question  independently  of  the  claims, 
Mexico,  on  her  side,  had,  to  say  the  least,  an  equally 
sound  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  a  regular  ambassador, 
lest  the  decision  of  the  Texas  qnestion  should  thereby  be 

54.  In  Slidell'e  instructionB  of  November  10,  1845,  we  even  flnrt: 
"The  firsl  subject  which  will  derawnd  your  ulientioii  is  ihe  claims  of 
our  eiUiens  on  Mexico."  Eiec.  Doc.,  30th  Congr,,  Isl  Sesa.,  Vol. 
VTII-.  No.  «B,  p.  34. 

'  Eiec.  Doc,,  30th  CoDgr..  1b1  Beaa,,  Vol.  VII,,  No.  60,  p.  41. 

'  Jay.  Beview  of  the  Mexican  War,  p.  135. 

»  Slat  ft!  L.,  IX.,  p.  033. 
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pi-GJodiced  against  her.  She  had  broken  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  "United  States  on  ncconnt  of  the  aniiexn- 
tion  of  Texas,  because  she  still  claimed  it  as  her  province. 
If  she  were  now  to  consent  that  the  first  atop  towards  an 
approximation  between,  the  two  powers  sbonid  be  the  for- 
mal reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  in  their  full 
extent,  ehe  would  by  ea  doing  abandon  her  protest  against 
the  annexation,  which  had  consisted  in  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  reUtions;  in  other  words,  she  would  be  silently 
recognizing  the  annexation  and  would  leave  herself  free  to 
treat  only  of  the  boundaries.  If  Slidell  sJiould  be  re- 
ceived as  "ambassador"  in  accordance  with  his  creden- 
tials, they  would  not  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute,  as  hitherto  understood,  but  Mexico 
would  begin  by  the  abandonment  of  her  main  position  in 
order  to  facilitate  negotiations  of  detail. 

A  second  letter  of  admonition  from  Slidcll,  of  tlie  20th 
of  December,  called  forth  a  formal  announcement  dated 
tlie  same  day  that  he  could  not  be  received  as  ambassador 
for  the  reaeons  above  developed.  PeSa  y  Pefla'a  argn- 
ment  was  couched  thronghout  in  a  dispassionate  and 
polite  form,  and  closed  with  the  declaration  that  the 
Mexican  goveinment  was  still  prepared,  in  accordance 
with  its  former  promise,  to  treat  with  him  about  Texas  as 
commissioner  ad  hoc.  Slidell  rei>lie<l  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, with  a  lengthy  document,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  refute  the  reasoning  of  Peila  y  Pefia,  and  recounted  at 
length  all  the  wrongs  which  the  United  States  had  had  to 
endure  from  Mexico.  In  his  dispatch  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember to  Buchanan  he  espi-esKed  his  fear  that  he  had  not 
replied  to  the  Mexican  government  with  proper  severity 
"  for  its  unparalleled  bad  faith,  its  gross  falsification  of  the 
correspondence  which  led  to  my  appointment,  and  the 
utter  futility  of  the  miserable  sophistry  by  which  it  at- 
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tempts  to  justify  its  conduct."  lie  prayed  tlmt  tliis 
might  be  excnsed,  since  the  annals  of  diplomacj  offered 
no  precedent  for  his  position,  and  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  render  impoBsible  all  further  attempts  at  an  under- 
standing. In  reality  his  letter  was  conceived  in  nn  impe- 
rious and  grossly  insulting  style,  such  as  he  wonld  never 
have  ventured  upon  towai'ds  a  power  standing  on  any- 
ihing  like  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  United  States.' 
In  conclusion  he  annoimeed,  that,  after  a  few  days,  he 
would  return  to  Jalapa  to  await  further  instructions  there. 

Before  it  was  tnown  at  Wasliingtoo  that  the  refusal  to 
receive  Slidell  as  "ambaseador"  already  announced  as 
probable  had  actually  taken  place,  ^  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  the  "White  House,  that  left  scarce  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  probability  that  the  knot  could  be  loosed  and 
not  cut. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  orders  were  sent  to  Tay- 
lor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  all  his  force  as  soon 
as  practicable.'     Since  the  despatch  does  not  contain  the 

•  *  •  •  "Tho  task  •  «  •  of  •  •  •  demon  strati  ng  the 
glnring  imprrtprietj  of  that  (course)  which  llie  Mexican  government 
seems  determined  lo  pnrsue,  *  •  •  The  unnals  of  no  civilized 
QHtioD  present,  in  bo  short  a  period  of  lime,  so  many  wanton  attacks 
upon  the  righia  of  persons  and  property  as  have  been  endured  by  cili- 
zcDs  of  the  United  Stutes  Oom  the  Moxican  antboriticH — attuckstbat 
would  never  have  been  toleruied  ttara  any  other  nation  than  a  neigh- 
Iwring  sod  sister  Beiiubllc."  Exec.  Doc.,  30lh  Congr.,  Isi  Scss.,  Vol. 
VII.,  No.  CO,  p.  40.  The  aecond  aentenee  was,  for  the  rest,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  two  whoily  insignlScont  alterations  of  style,  taken  verbatim 
from  bis  iobtructiuns  of  Nov.  lOIh.  No.  GO,  p.  35.  On  this  Jaj  re- 
marks; "It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  lliis  genilcmBn  is  eillier  very 
imperfectly  aetiuainted  with  the  annals  of  civilized  rations,  or  very 
unsf'ropulous  in  drawing  inferences  from  them."  Review  of  the 
Slesican  War,  p.  110. 

'  Up  10  die  12lh  of  Jannary,  Slidell's  dispatch  of  the  17th  of  De- 
cember was  the  last  received.  Eiec.  Doc,  801b  Congr.,  1st  Seaa.,  Vol. 
VII„No.  CO.  p.53. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  80,  01. 


Blightest  indication  of  the  reasons  for  this  order,  we  are 
forced  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  President's  motives 
elsewhere. 

In  Buclianan's  despatch  to  Slidell,  of  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, we  read  that  the  President,  "  in  anticipation"  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  the  latter, 
has  sent  Taylor  forward  to  the  Eio  Grande,  and  given  him 
orders  to  get  together  a  "strong  fleet"  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.'  No  other  reason  is  assigned  in  the  official  cor- 
respondence, and  this  reason  is  so  advanced  as  to  imply  that 
snoh  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mexico  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  this  result.  The  official  documents,  too,  state 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  reason  for  the  order  of  the  13th 
of  January,  but  they  utterly  fail  to  justify  it.  And  yet 
this  ought  not  to  have  heen  difficult,  since  the  step  was 
held  to  he  so  urgent,  that  they  could  not  even  await  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence.  This  haste  can  perhaps  be  best 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  Polk  had  expected  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  soon  as  the  fall  of 
Herrera,  which  Slidell  held  imminent,  should  have  taken 
place,  Polk  declared,  in  his  war  message  of  the  11th  of 
May,  that  the  order  of  the  13th  of  January  had  heen 
issued  because  it  had  been  "of  urgent  necessity"  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  because  an  invasion 
had  heen  threatened  on  the  side  of  the  Eio  Grande,"  but 
these  statements  had  to  be  taken  on  faith.  Moreover,  he 
confined  himself  to  general  assertions,  and  did  not  say  that 
relations  had  assumed  such  a  shape  at  that  time,  that  an 
attack  had  been  more  to  be  apprehended  just  then  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  months.     From  the  entire  silence  of 

"  Exec.  Doc.,  aOth  Congr..  IbI  Sbbs..  Vol.  VII.,  No.  60,  p.  M 
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the  message  on  this  point,  we  are  ratlier  justified  m  con- 
cluding tliat  this,  in  his  opinion,  hjid  not  been  the  pjtse. 
Bnt  the  ouljr  suhseqnent  change  in  the  situation  was,  that 
Herrera  had  fallen  on  the  30th  of  December,  and,  according 
to  his  owTi  testiraonj.  solely  because  he  had  Bought  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  United  States. ^  Polk,  however, 
couM  certainly  not  rely  on  this  to  justify  himself,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  Ilerrera's  fall  was  not  known  in  Washington 
on  the  13th  of  J  annary,  and  Slidell  had,  moreover,  declared 
that  he  hoped  to  attain  his  objects  more  easily  with  a  more 
hostile  but  more  energetic  government.*  Lastly,  he  pic- 
tured the  situation  in  Mexico  as  in  every  respect  so  desper- 
ate, that  the  new  government  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  plunge  blindly  into  an  aggressive  policy,'  even 
though  it  had  brought  about  the  fall  of  its  predecessor,  by 

'Ang.  25,  1847,  he  writes  to  Pacheco,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
AffRira;  "Fornoother  actlhan  showing  that  tiere  would  benoolislacle 
to  bia  [Slidellj  presenting  himself  and  having  bis  proposilionB  henrd, 
my  adminialralion  was  calumniated  in  the  moat  ntiocioua  manner ;  for 
ihie  act  alone  tlie  reTolution  which  displaced  me  trom  the  commimd 
was  Bet  on  foot."    Exec.  Doc.,  30tb  Congr.,  1st  Sesa.,  No.  I ,  p.  41. 

» iiiid,,  Vol.  VII..  No.  00,  p.  2e. 

*  "  Tbe  country,  torn  by  conBicting  factioiiB,  is  in  a  sta)«  of  perfect 
anarcby;  its  finances  in  a  condition  ullerly  desperate."  I.e.  "But  the 
grealest  dilficalty  with  which  Paredea  baa  to  contend,  is  in  tbe  state  of 
the  finances.  Indeed,  I  do  not  «ee  where  means  con  possibly  be  found 
to  carry  on  Ebe  gOTemment.  The  annual  expense  of  the  army,  alone, 
exceeds  twenty -one  millions  of  dollars,  while  Ibe  entire  net  revenue  ia 
not  more  than  i«n  to  twelve  millions.  •  •  •  The  best  index  of  the 
stale  of  Mexican  credit  ia,  the  price  of  a  class  of  securities,  on  which 
the  inleresl,  at  the  rate  of  0  per  cent,  per  annum,  bad,  until  recently, 
been  paid  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  and  for  which  a  part  of  the 
import  duties.  suppiiMcd  to  be  aufflcienl,  had  been  specially  hypothe- 
cated. They  are  now  nominally  at  25  per  cent,,  but,  if  offered  in  any 
quantity,  would  not  command  £0  cents  on  the  dollar.  While  there  is 
a  prospect  of  war  with  the  United  States,  no  capitalist  will  loan  money 
at  any  rate,  however  onerous.  Every  branch  of  the  revenue  ts  already 
pledged  in  advance."  Ibid.,  p.  Gl. 
li 
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tlie  charge  that  it  had  not  properly  maintained  the  honoc 
of  the  eountrj'  against  the  United  States, 

Nor  had  any  information  been  received  from  Taylor, 
which  could  he  used  in  any  way  as  supplying  a  motive  for 
the  order  to  advance.  On  the  7th  of  Novemher,  he  pro- 
nounees  the  position  at  Corpns  Christi  "the  Lest  while 
negotiations  are  pending,  or  at  any  rate,  until  a  disposition 
shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract  them  unreason- 
ably."i  The  qualifying  clause,  indeed,  shows  that  Taylor 
is  already  thinking  of  an  advance,  but  it  is  equally  cJear 
from  the  same  clause,  that  it  is  not  because  he  wishes  to 
meet  at  the  threshold  an  impending  attack.  Twelve  days 
later,  he  thinks  relations  with  Mexico  wear  a  friendly 
aspect,*  and  as  late  as  the  7th  of  January,  he  announces 
that  all  is  quiet  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  population  is 
desirous  of  peace.^  ^^Jt  at  the  moment  of  preparing  for 
his  departure,  he  gives  the  most  definite  assurances  that 
he  shall  meet  with  no  resistance,* 

The  order  of  the  13th  of  January  was,  then,  no  precau- 
tionary measure,  determined  by  military  considerations. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  originated  in  political  considera- 
tions, and  presumably  in  considerations  that  shunned  the 
light,  since  there  is  not  tlie  slightest  intimation  of  them 
to  be  found  in  the  messages  of  the  President  and  in  the 

1  ITjid.,  p.  Ill 
■  Ibid:,  p.  114. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  115, 

*  "  Many  reporis  will  doubtleaa  reacli  the  department,  giving  exag- 
gerated accounis  of  Mexican  preparations  to  resiBi  our  advance,  if  not 
indeed  to  auempt  on  invasion  of  Texus.  Such  reports  hare  been  cir- 
culated even  at  thia  place,  and  owe  their  origin  to  personal  interests 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  ann^  here.  I  trust  tliat  they  will  re- 
ceive no  attention  at  the  War  Department  From  the  beat  information 
I  am  able  to  obtain,  and  which  1  deem  ns  authentic  as  any,  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  advance  tn  the  banks  of  tlie  Rio  Grande  will  he  re- 
sisted."   Feb.  le,  1846,    Ibid-,  p.  117. 
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[fdiEpatcIiee  of  tlie  MiTiister.  "We  must,  accordingly,  bo 
content  if  we  can  find  an  indirect  explanation  of  tliera. 
Now.  if  in  the  reports  of  Slidell  we  can  find  a  solution  in- 
lierently  probable,  we  shall  be  the  more  justified  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  right  one,  becanse  it  is  clear  from  the  entire 
course  of  the  correspondence,  that  the  envoy  from  the 
l>eginDing  to  the  end  was  in  the  most  complete  and  inti- 
mate accord  with  the  administration  in  this  matter.  And 
everything  leads  us  to  believe,  that  also  the  final  declara- 
tion of  his  report  of  the  37th  of  Decemlter,  in  which  he 
announced  the  definite  refusal  of  Herrera,  was  written  in 
tlie  very  spirit  of  the  administration.  "The desire  of  our 
government,"  he  said,  "to  secure  peace  will  be  mistaken 
for  timidity,  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  will  be 
made  and  insisted  upon,  until  the  Mexican  people  shall  be 
mvinced,  by  hostile  demonstrations,  that  our  differences 
tast  he  settled  promptly  either  by  negotiations  or  the 
word."*  On  the  sixth  of  Febrnary,  he  supplements  this 
judgment  by  the  eignificant  observation,  tlmt  it  could  be 
I  foreseen  that  the  attitude  of  the  new  Mexican  government 

^^■<^th  regard  to  the  question  of  his  reception  would  be 
^^^B'lnainly "  determined  by  the  state  of  the  Oregon  qnestion: 
^^^H^Bhoiild  our  difliculties  with  Great  Britain  continue  to 
^^^^Bresent  a  prospect  of  war  with  that  power,  there  will  be  a 
^^^^nery  faint  hope  of  a  change  of  policy  here."^ 
^^^r  This  last  assumption  was  not  only  evidently  well  founded, 
'  but  it  was  also  a  conclusi^'e  argument  for  the  justice  of  tlie 

first  assertion.     With  England  by  her  side  Mexico  needed 
ijBot  shun  a  war  with   the  United   States,  and.  besides,  she 
mid  assume  that  the  United  States  would  not  proceed  to 
tetreraities  before   they  should  have   come  to  terms  with 

'  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
•Iliid.,  p.  56, 
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England,  or,  at  least,  could  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  an  understanding  with  the  latter  power.  But  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  army  of  the  Union  ^  appeared  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt  but  that,  as 
far  as  it  depended  on  the  President,  an  irrevocable  decision 
had  been  formed  to  bring  the  contest  with  Mexico  to  an 
issue  in  one  way  or  another. 

Was  it,  however,  probable  that  Mexico  would  yield  to 
the  pressure  which  Taylor's  advancje  was  intended  to 
exert?  That  she  would  regard  it  in  an  altogether  dififer- 
ent  light  from  the  massing  of  troops  on  the  Nueces, 
was  certain.  Even  in  Texas  there  were  people  to  be 
found  who,  although  in  the  interests  of  slavery  they  de- 
manded the  country  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  were  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  the  Ifueces  was  the  old  boundary.* 
And,  although  Mexico  still  formally  clung  to  her  claim  to 
all  Texas,  her  actual  attitude  had  shown  clearly  enough. 
Low  fully  conscious  she  was,  that,  up  to  this  old  boun- 
dary the  territory  was  irrevocably  lost.  The  region  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  always 
had  been  and  still  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexicans. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  that  she  would 
not  interpret  the  execution  of  the  order  of  the  13tli  of 
January  as  a  "hostile  demonstration,"  since  she  could  not 
regard  it  otherwise  than  as  an  invasion  of  her  territory. 

Polk,  nevertheless,  hoped  that  this  sti'p  would  not  goad 
Mexico  to  resistence  at  any  cost,  but  wouhl  only  serve  to 
intimidate  her.     On  the  28th  of  January,  before  it  wa? 

>  Statesm.'s  Man.,  III.,  p.  1586. 

'  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  lettor  of  July  23,  1845,  from  a 
citizen  of  Austin  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  was  cited, 
in  which  wo  road:  "The  old  boundary  was  the  Nuooos,"  and  "unless 
we  occupy  that  river  (the  Del  Norte)  there  is  no  locality  for  slaves 
west  of  the  Colorado."  Cong.  Globe,  20th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  558 
and  Append,  p.  580. 
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tt  known  in  "Washington  that  Herrera  bad  suecnnibed  to 
his  adversaries,  Slidell  was  instructed  to  try  his  fortunes 
"with  the  new  government  also,  since  the  President,  both 
from  inclination  and  policy,  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
peace.  Thia  was  followed,  however,  hy  the  declaration 
that  if  Paredea  also  should  refiise  to  receive  him,  forbear- 
ance mnst  have  an  end,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  to 
Lelp  the  injured  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  their 
rights,  and  procure  satisfaction  for  the  insults  put  upon 
Govern  in ent.i 

Since  the  citizens  were  mentioned  first,  it  would  appear 
it  the  emphasis  was  meant  to  be  laid  on  the  claims  for 
indemnity.  With  regard  to  these  claims,  however,  Taylor's 
advance,  if  the  matter  rested  there,  was  utterly  meaning- 
for  In  Polk's  view  the  whole  occupied  territory  was 
iTexas,"  that  is,  Union  territory.  If  Mexico  did  not  al- 
herself  to  be  intimidated,  and  the  army  was  expected 
to  prove  of  any  service  in  the  exaction  of  their  claims  for 
indemnity,  it  could  not  i-emain  stationary  on  the  Rio 
Grande;  nor  was  it  intended  that  it  should,  although  Tay- 
lor had  again  been  directed  to  hold  himself  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  not  to  ti'eat  Mexico  as  an  enemy,  so  long  as  she 
did  not  declare  herself  such  by  an  act  of  open  hostility. 
ichanan's  dispatch  to  Slidell,  of  the  20th  of  January,  al- 
ly referred  to,  shows  us  that  this  was  not  to  be  the 
It  word  on  this  point.  Immediately  upon  the  commu- 
ieation  of  the  order  of  the  13th  of  January  follows  the 
ignant  sentence:  the  President  "will  thus  be  prepared 
ith  vigor  and  promptitude,  the  moment  that  Con- 
•,B  shall  give  him  the  authority."' 
This  sentence  is  significant  from  still  another  point  of 


■  Exec.  Doc.,  30th  C 
f>  Ibid.,  p.  64. 


■r.,  1st  8es3.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  CO.  p.  C5. 
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view.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  hear  that,  after  all,  Con- 
grCEs  has  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  It  somewhat  aur- 
prisea  us,  however,  in  tlie  next  dispatch  to  learn,  in  s}iite 
of  this  admission,  that  if  Mexico  definitely  refuses  to  re- 
ceive Slidell,  "it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  the  whole  case  to  Congress."  Had  it 
never  occurred  to  Polk,  that,  if  it  would  then  be  his  duty 
to  do  this,  it  would  have  been  at  least  seemly  for  him  to 
make  some  communication  to  Congress  at  the  time,  when, 
in  "  anticipation  "  of  such  a  refusal,  he  determined  to  send 
Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande?  No  difiiculties  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  so  doing,  for  Congress  was  already  in  session. 
Polk  and  his  minister  were  hardly  so  simple  as  not  to 
have  thought  of  this,  nor  did  tliey  regard  the  order  of  the 
13th  of  January  as  so  unimportant,  that  its  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate  would  be  superfluous.  They  did  not 
intend  that  Congress  should  know  anything  of  the  step, 
which,  in  all  probability,  cut  the  thread  by  which  the 
sword  hnng;  they  wished  to  confi'ont  it  with  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

The  order  of  the  13th  of  January  was  carefully  con- 
cealed. But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  political 
secrets  at  Washington,  and  this  one  came  to  the  ears  of 
persons  for  whom  it  was  not  intended.  On  the  3d  of 
February,  Bayly,  of  "Virginia,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  President  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate documents  not  yet  made  known  concerning  relations 
with  Mexico,  and,  more  particularly,  to  inform  the  House 
whether  the  army  and  fleet  had  received  orders  to  set 
themselves  in  motion  against  Mexico.*  Haralson,  of 
Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  who,  in  this  matter,  was  regarded 


'  Cong,  Globe,  39lh  Congr.,  let  Sess.,  App.,  p.  612. 
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as  the  leader  of  the  Administration  party,  parried  the 
blow  which  the  passage  of  this  motion  would  have  in- 
flicted on  the  President's  plans.  Bayly's  resolution  was 
voted  down,  and  the  members  of  the  House  in  so  doing 
made  themselves  participants  in  the  guilt  of  the  dark 
work  which  had  been  so  busily  and  cunningly  carried  on 
in  the  White  House. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

The  Stage  Thunder  dies  away,  and  the  Storm  Begins. 

The  order  of  the  13th  of  January  had  remained  a  deep 
secret  for  a  surprisingly  long  time.  It  was  only  "long 
after"  that  Calhoun  learned  of  it  from  Clayton,  and  at 
first  he  refused  to  credit  the  rumor.  The  two  senators 
agreed  in  thinking  it  desirable  to  thwart  the  execution  of 
the  order,  but  Clayton  thought  that,  as  a  Whig,  he  could 
do  nothing  in  the  matter;  and  Calhoun,  in  spite  of  the 
urgency  of  his  colleague  from  Delaware,  refused  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  because  he  feared  a  war  with  England 
even  more  than  a  war  with  Mexico,  and,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  former  calamity,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  best  understanding  with  the  President.^ 

Calhoun's  attitude  towards  the  Mexican  war  from  begin- 
ning to  end  excludes  all  doubt  that  this  scruple  was  honest, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  entirely  idle.  As  early  as  the 
27th  of  January,  Ritchie's  Daily  Union  had  declared 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  if  England  proposed 
the  49th  degree  for  a  boundary  line,  the  offer  could  well 
be  accepted.  Hannegan,  it  is  true,  stated  in  the  Senate 
that  the  President  had  not  read  this  article  before  its  pub- 
lication, and  disapproved  of  it;  but  the  Union  did  not 
recede  from  its  position,  although  it  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  HaiKiegan's  statement.  ^  If  Polk  had  still  held 
firmly  to  his  former  declarations,  his  organ  would  hardly 

»  Calhoun's  Works,  lY.,  pp.  338,  339. 
«  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  XII.,  p.  239. 
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have  allowed  itself  sncli  liberties.  Tliis,  at  least,  people 
miglit  conclude  witli  Senator  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  article  in  tlie  Union,  that  tlie  war  comet  was  about  to 
disappear  below  the  horizon.  Nay,  the  Uouee  of  Repre- 
seittative  soon  after  let  it  be  understood  tliat  its  furtber 
lingering  in  the  beavena  was  uncalled  for.  Senator  Day- 
ton later  gave  it  as  bia  opinion,  that  they  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  Chinese,  and  with  gongs,  kettles,  and 
wind  inetruinents  of  every  description,  bad  made  a  hor- 
rible noise  in  order,  with  this  devil's  music,  to  frighten 
tbe  English  barbarians  from  an  attack,'  There  were,  to 
be  sure,  many  musicians  who  still  manifested  no  desire  to 
epare  their  lungs  and  arms,  but  the  orchestra,  as  a  whole, 
liad  passed  over  from  a  fortiasimo  to  a  marked  decrescendo. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  163  to 
54,  resolvwl  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 
'vwntion  of  1818-1827,>  but  only  after  the  resolution  had 
Xeen  first  wholly  stripped  of  the  chara<(ter  of  a  challenge, 
Trhich  it  bad  seemed  to  wear  in  its  original  laconic  and 
^peremptory  form.  Not  only  was  the  "at  once"  struck  out, 
Ijut  it  was  added,  by  way  of  expianalion,  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  in  no  way  intended  to  preclude  negotiations  for  a 
friendly  adjuatinent  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Senate  could  not  bring  itself  to  go  so  far.  It 
eeemed  that  the  debates  never  would  terminate.  Yet, 
liowever  often  the  same  arguments  were  repeate<l  on  both 
sides,  the  time  ^vas  not  wholly  wasted.  The  longer  the 
decision  was  put  off,  the  more  sober  became  public  opin- 
ion. Every  day  it  beeame  more  evident,  not  only  that  the 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  convention  would  be  wholly 
without  evil  effects,  if  the  Senate  should  decide  for  it  at  all, 


»  Det).  of  Coogr.,  XV.,  p.  406. 

■  Oongr.  Qlode.  aOth  Congr.,  let  Sess.,  p.  349, 
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but  ftlso  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  would  feel 
thftnkful  to  the  Senate  for  such  a  result.  Even  those  who 
had  uever  thought  Polk's  fiery  zeal  genuine,  were  still 
highly  surprised  that,  before  the  more  prudent  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Calhoun,  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  they  might  safely  abandon  their  dilatory  tac- 
tics, and  bring  tlie  question  to  a  decisive  termination,  an 
emphatic  confirmation  of  the  Undon  article  of  the  27th  of 
January  came  from  the  midst  of  the  administration  eamp. 

On  the  4th  and  5th  of  ilarch  Haywood,  of  North  Gar- 
olina,  undertook,  in  a  long  speech,*  to  maintain  the  prop- 
sition  that  Polk  had  never  raised  any  claim  to  the  territory 
up  to  54°  40'.  It  was  only  of  late  that  people  had  chosen 
to  assume  that  "  Oregon  "  extended  so  far  to  the  north. 
Originally  this  name  had  covered  only  the  territory  to  the 
49th  degree.  The  Baltimore  platform  spoke  of  Oregon 
only  in  this  original  and  proper  eeiise,  for  it  required  the 
reoccupation  of  the  region,  and  tlie  country  beyond  the 
49th  degree  had  never  been  occupied  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Polk  had  taken  his  stand  on  this  platform, 
and,  in  accordance  with  it,  he  bad  offered  England  the 
49th  degree  as  a  boundary.  If  England  should  now  make 
a  similar  offer,  he  could,  therefore,  accept  it  without  the 
slightest  inconsistency,  for  after  the  non-acceptance  of  his 
proposition  he  Lad  only  said  to  Congress:  I  have  done 
my  duty;  it  is  now  for  you  to  say  what  you  wish  to  do. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  wage  a  war  for  54°  40',  say  so, 
and  I  will  enter  into  no  further  negotiations;  if  you  do 
not  wish  this,  aay  so,  and  we  will  take  our  stand  at  the 
49th  degree. 

The  Senate  had  followed  these  detailed  explanations 
with  the  utmost  suspense.     Before  Haywood's  Inst  word 


'  Ibid,,  App,  pp,  300-378. 
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liad  ilied  away,  it  became  evident  th&t  it  was  a  bombghell 
Inarled  into  liis  own  cainp.  Hanue^au  had  epniDg  to  hie 
ieet,  not  to  answer  immediately  the  speech— the  most 
extraordinary  thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life — hut  to 
ascertain  who  had  loaded  and  aimed  the  gun,  which  the 
Sonator  I'rom  North  Carolina  had  discharged.  He  in- 
quired of  the  latter,  thi'ough  the  Vice-President,  wliether 
he  was  directly  or  indirectly  authorized  to  say  that  it  was 
the  President's  wish  to  arrange  the  Oregon  controversy  on 
the  basis  of  the  49th  degree.  Haywood  gave  an  evasive 
answer,  but  Hannegan  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  so 
easily  put  off.  Vigorously  supported  by  Allen  he  beset 
Haywood  ehai-ply  on  al!  sides,  and,  although  the  required 
e.vplicit  answer  was  refused  to  the  end,  the  Suuate  eaw 
very  clearly  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Haywood's  evasions 
were,  tor  the  rest,  only  a  game  necessitated  by  parlia- 
mentary etiquette,  and  which,  moreover,  secured  a  decorouB 
covering  for  the  President.  It  was  to  be  understood  that 
he  bad  served  Polk  a&  a  mouth  piece,  but  the  weapon  thus 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  adversary  was  to  be  deprived  of 
its  edge  as  far  as  possible.  Hannegan  wielded  it  with  all 
the  energy  of  unbridled  wrath,  but  his  blows  were  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  beyond  pain  and  insult.  He  drew  no 
biood,  which  would  have  flowed  in  abundance  if  Haywood 
had  admitted  that  he  had  spoken  with  the  President's 
knowledge  and  consent.'  If,  said  Hannegan,  the  views 
the  President  have  been  rightly  reported  by  the  Sen- 


Beaton  willes:  "He  (Benton)  knew  that  Mr.  Haywood  spgke 
with  a  knowledj^e  of  Uie  Fresideat'ii  sentiments,  and  according  to  liis 
wishes,  and  to  prepnre  the  counlry  for  a  treaty  upon  49°.  He  knew 
Ihls.  l)ecHase  he  wus  in  eonEUltarion  with  the  President,  and  was  to 
speak  for  the  same  purpose,  and  was  urged  by  him  to  speak  immedi- 
Blely  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  crush  Mr.  Haywood — the  flrsl 
of  his  IViendfl  who  had  given  any  intimation  of  his  vicwu."  Tbiity 
Years-  View,  II.,  pp.  886,  887. 
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ator,  which  I  deny,  he  would  be  a  dishonorable  man  and 
his  infamy  would  be  so  great  that  it  could  never  be  atoned 
for  or  forgiven.  1 

The  American  people  has  properly  refused  to  confirm 
this  judgment.  Polk's  willingness  to  agree  with  England 
on  the  49th  degree  was  not  infamous,  but  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  But  the 
worse  than  gross  sophisms  by  which  Haywood  tried  to 
harmonize  this  resolution  with  the  former  declarations  of 
the  President  were  contemptible.  Wliatever  field  the 
Baltimore  platform  and  the  inaugural  address  might  offer 
to  the  arts  of  interpretation  of  a  pettifogger  in  whose 
vocabulary  the  word  truthfulness  was  wanting,  Buchanan's 
annual  message  and  dispatches  said  in  express  words,  that 
England  had  no  claim  whatever  to  any  portion  of  the  con- 
tested territory,  and  that,  in  the  President's  opinion,  the 
United  States  ought  to  insist  on  their  full  rights.  Either 
Polk  had  honestly  changed  his  opinion,  or  he  had  pur- 
posely deceived  the  people — there  was  no  third  possibility. 

*  "But  for  the  President,  I  deny  the  intentions  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  attributes  to  him — intentions  which,  if  reaUy  en- 
tertained by  him,  would  make  him  an  infamous  man — aye,  an  infamous 
man.  lie  (Mr.  Uaywood)  told  the  Senate  yesterday — unless  I  grossly 
misunderstood  him,  alonjr  with  several  friends  around  me — *  that  the 
President  had  occasionally  stickings-in,  parenthetically,  to  gratify — 
what? — the  ultraisms  of  the  country  and  of  party;  whilst  he  reposed 
in  the  White  House  with  no  intentions  of  carrying  out  these  paren- 
thetical stickings-in.*  In  plain  words,  he  represents  the  President  as 
parenthetically  sticking  in  a  few  hollow  and  false  words  to  cajole  the 
*  ultraisms  of  the  country.*  What  is  this,  need  I  ask,  but  charging 
upon  the  President  conduct  the  most  vile  and  infamous.  If  this  alle- 
gation be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  President  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  light,  and  when  brought  to  light,  what  must  follow  but  irre- 
trieviible  disgrace?  So  long  as  one  human  eye  remains,  to  linger  on 
the  page  of  history,  the  story  of  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending 
him  and  his  name  together  to  an  infamy  so  profound,  a  damnation  so 
deep,  that  the  hand  of  resurrection  will  never  be  able  to  drag  him 
forth.*'    Congr.  Globe,  2Uth  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  4G0. 
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FHaywood's  speech  convinced  even  the  most  timid  lliiit 
"tie  crisis  had  been  safely  passed.     When  Calhoun,  on  llie 
ICtli  of  March,  developed  his  views  in  a  longer  speech,  he 
slightly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  notice  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1818-1827  was  now  an  altogetlier  different  ques- 
tion, from  what  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  session.'      It 
had  now  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  both  peojilcs 
desired  at  all  events  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  ditier- 
ences,  and  they,  therefore,  needed  only  to  enquii'e  whether 
such  a  result  would  be  furthereii  or  embarrassed  by  the 
notice.     "Webster    fully    concurred   with   him*  and   also 
maintained  the  correctness  of  Calhoun's  further  assertion, 
that  the  people,  with  ever  increasing  unanimity  was  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  the  49th  degree  as  the  best  basis  of  a 
.promise.'    Nevertheless,  they  went  to  work  with  great 


l^^^rcate 


lyton  had  moved  to  request  the  PreBident  to  conimu- 
ite  the  eon-espondence  with  England,  thai  had  not  ytt 
couie  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Congress.  Allen's  zeal  in 
opposing  this  motion  awakened  some  mistrust.  The  re- 
quest appeared  so  natural  that  it  was  thought,  that  this 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  could  be  explained  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  President  was  unwilling  to  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  present  state  of  the  Oregon  question. 
From  this  Webster  inferred  that  the  negotiations  must 
lave  been  again  resumed,  or  that,  at  least,  there  was  a  defi- 
nite prospect  of  their  renewal,*  and  he  therefore  called 
upon  Clayton  to  have  patience  for  a  time,  hut  gave  it  as  his 
own  opinion  that  the  Senate  could  come  to  no  conclusion 


J  Calh.'B  Works.  IT-  pp.  259,  261 
iWebBter-B  Works.  V.,  p.  72. 
PDeb.  of  Coogr.,  XV..  p.  471. 
■Webster's  Works,  V.,  pp.  70.  75. 
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about  the  notice  before  it  had  been  allowed  to  inspect  the 
correspondence  demanded. 

Endless  were  tlie  discussions  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
witliout  furthering  the  matter  at  all,  and,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  they  finally  passed  the  resolutions  ^  without  having 
received  any  information  as  to  whether  anything  had  been 
done  in  the  matter  by  the  governments  on  either  side  in 
the  mean  time.  The  resolutions,  however,  were  so  ex- 
pressed, that  even  the  most  timid  could  take  no  exception 
to  them.  The  somewhat  long-winded  preamble  of  the 
resolution  closed  with  the  statement  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  attentions  of  the  governments  should  be  more 
expressly  directed  by  this  resolution  to  a  speedy  and 
amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy.  Accordingly,  the 
notification  was  not  positively  decided  upon,  but  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  authorizing  the  President,  "in 
his  discretion,"  to  give  notice  of  the  convention  of  1818— 
1827.2 

The  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  could  not 
particularly  relish  this  mild  lemonade,  since  it  was  only 
with  very  wry  faces  that  they  had  consented  to  mingle 
water  with  the  wine,  which  had  been  originally  offered 
tliem  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  But  it  was 
so  certain  that  little  could  be  obtained  from  the  Senate, 
that  the  House — apart  from  an  insignificant  change  of 
style — contented  itself  with  adding  to  the  word  "  author- 

*  The  third  reading  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  40  to  13.  Congr. 
Globe,  29th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  83.  Among  the  40  were  22  Whigs, 
and  onl}^  two  AVhigs  voted  with  the  minority. 

2  AUen  said  :  "We  decline  the  responsibility  of  givmg  the  notice 
ourselves;  we  decline  the  responsibility,  we  evade  the  danger,  we  say 
to  the  President,  we  leave  the  whole  matter  with  you,  although  the 
President  in  his  message,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  us."  Ibid, 
p.  G81. 
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5zed"  the  words  "and  requested,"  •  not  bo  much  to  assure  the 
giving  of  the  notice,  as  to  let  Congress  in  to  a  share  of  the 
responBibility.  The  Senate,  however,  insieted  upon  its 
own  wording,  and  a  coinmittee  of  conference  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  bring  about  an  understanding.  The  committee 
retained,  in  ail  essentials,  the  form  chosen  by  the  Sen- 
ile, and  satisfied  the  House  by  a  few  unimportant  changes 
:of  words  and  punctuation  mariis.  The  House  gave  way 
id  the  President  noticed  the  conventuin  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  approved  on  the  27th  of  April,*  Tlie 
English  press  paid,  the  liveliest  recognition  to  the  moder- 
ation of  the  Senate,'  and  on  both  sides  the  agitation  was 
fully  allayed.  The  victory  of  the  moderates  was  so  com- 
plete, that  it  was  now  possible  to  look  forward  with  com-  ' 
poEure  to  the  definite  solution  of  a  problem  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  almost  insoluble.  It  was  seen  that  the 
esEential  conditions  of  the  compromise  were  as  good  as 
established  in  fact.  Just  how  it  was  to  be  efiected  was 
die  only  question  left.  Public  interest  was,  indeed,  in-  ] 
tently  fixed  on  this  question,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
{^ect  it  might  have  on  party  relations.  Polk's  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman — if  he  ever  had  any — and  as  a  man  of 
character,  had  suffered  severely  in  wide  circles.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  whether  he  could  save  his  reputation  as  a 
politician.  If  he  should  succeed  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  wretched  business  with  only  slight  injnries  to 

■  Ibid.,  p.  691, 

*  Ben.  Doc.,  20th  Congr.  Isl  Coiipr.,  Isl  Seas.,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  480,  p.  16. 

*  The  London  Timet  wrote  od  May  8th :  "  Tbn  form  in  which  the 
^Bolulinn  has  lieen  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  extremely  dignified  and  becomiug,  •  •  «  there  is  not  an 
^pressioQ  in  the  preamble  with  which  we  do  not  cordially  conciir — 

it  forma  a  striking  contrast  to  the  peremptory  and  nnquallfled  ex- 
MiODS  nsed  by  Mr,  Folk  in  his  officia,!  commuuicaiians." 


! 
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his  party,  and  to  himself  as  its  oiBcial  head,  he  would  ac- 
complish all  that  the  circumstances  allowed. 

Douglas  is  said  to  have  stated  later,  that  Polk's  object 
was  to  hurry  the  people  from  one  agitation  to  another,  ^ 
not  only  in  order  to  divert  thoughts,  interests  and  pas- 
sions into  another  channel,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  oifer  a  rich  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  in  the  northwest.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  question,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the 
documents,  proves  this  assertion  to  be  wholly  unfounded. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  attention  of  the  people  was  diverted  from  the 
Oregon  question  by  the  Mexican  war,  and  also,  that  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  in  which  the  Oregon  question  al- 
most monopolized  public  attention,  the  first  place  in  the 
President's  actions  and  thoughts  was  filled  by  a  burning 
desire  to  win  for  the  Union  new  and  unlimited  domains. 
A  month  before  the  announcement  in  the  annual  message, 
that  the  President  regarded  a  compromise  with  England 
a  \  impossible,  and  had  asserted  the  claim  of  the  United 
S'atcs  "to  all  Oregon,"  there  had  been  sent  out  into  the 
unexplored  wilderness  of  the  west  secret  and  momentous 
orders  looking  to  the  realization  of  this  desire. 

In  May,  1845,  Captain  John  C.  Fremont  had  entered 
upon  his  third  great  scientific  expedition  to  the  far  west. 
When  he  drew  near  the  settled  parts  of  upper  California, 
he  betook  himself  alone  (February,  1846,)  to  Monterey 
in  order  to  obtain   permission  to  winter  with  his  men 

*  Cutis,  [Treatise  upon  constitutional  and  party  questions  *  *  * 
as  received  by  *  *  *  S.  A.  Douglas,  p.  64,]  relates,  that  Douglas 
t.)ld  him:  "Polk,  to  avoid  the  ruin  of  tiie  1  democratic  party — in  con- 
83quenco  of  the  abandonment  of  the  'clear  and  incontestable '  right  to 
*all  Oregon* — precipitated  the  Mexican  war,  thus  avoiding  and  dis- 
tracting attention." 


.-J 
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L  the  valley  of  the  Sail  Joaquin. 


Permis 


a  was  at  first 


gfanted  him,  bnt  it  was  booh  withdrawn,  "under  the  pre- 
text," as  Benton  says,'  that  he  aimed  at  stirring  np  agita- 
tion among  the  American  settlers.  Fremont  at  the  time 
lind  no  such  viewe,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  Mexican 
government,  after  its  former  experience,  shonld  feel  this 
i;  «.pprehension.     According  to  the  testimony  of  Larkin,  the 

-American   consul    at    Monlorey,   the    American    settlers 
L  sliared  this  view,  and  from  the  way  in  wliich  he  expressed 

^^^^dumself  on  the  subject,  it  is  clear  that  he  felt  he  was  con- 
^^^^Beying  no  displeasing  news  to  his  government.'  The 
^^^^BCesican  commander  Castro  took  dispositions  to  expel  the 
^^^^EhiBpicions  Americans   forcibly  from  the  country.^     Fre- 


I  (fori 
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Thirty  Tears'  View,  II.,  p.  088. 
"The  arriTsl  of  Capi.  Fremont  has  reTived  the 
Ifomla  reapectlng  the  emigration,  and  the  fears  of  the  Caiiforoians 
loaing  their  country.    The  undersiijned  believes  Iliat  if  a  new  flag 
reBpectfnlly  planled,  it  would  receive  much  of  the  good  will  of 
wealth  and  respectability  of  the  country.    Tlioee  who  live  by 
e,  sod  The  abseoce  of  law,  would  faintly  struggle  against  a  change. 
ly  natives  and  foreigners  of  weiillh  and  p,ursuila,  are  already  cal- 
'^lating  on  the  hopes,  fears,  and  expectations  fVom  the  apparent  com 
Ing  change  now  before  them  from  Iho  great  tnUnx  of  slrangers."    T 
0.  Larkin  10  Mr.  Bacbanan.  April  ad,  IBW.    Nile*'  Reg.,  LXXI,, 

'  Hitlell,  A  History  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  p.  100,  attribuICB 
all  the  blame  for  Casiro'a  unCViendly  proceedings  to  Fremont.  His 
"  folly  and  insolence  "  were  the  cause  of  lUe  miscarriage  of  the  de- 
signs of  Larkin,  who  had  been  working  skillfully  and  successfully 
fur  many  years  to  make  the  Californians  t^iendly  to  the  United  States. 
Lukin  himself  wrilee  to  Buchanan,  Jan,  14,  1947:  "  It  has  been  my 
object  for  Kome  years  lo  bring  the  Californians  to  look  on  our  couo- 
~  .3  their  best  friends.     I  am  satisfled  very  many  of  them  were 

it  way  of  Ihinking.  and  more  were  becoming  ao.  General  Castro, 
n  the  year  J642  to  1846,  made  every  demoDstraiion  in  our  favor, 
d  opened  plans  for  future  operations,  granting  passports  to  all  the 
aericans  whom  I  presented  lo  him.  At  (lie  same  time  he  made 
tne  foolish  proclamations,  supposing  they  wotild  only  be  betisTed  Is 
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niont,  warned  by  Larkin,  took  up  a  strong  defensive  posi- 
tion on  a  mountain  with  his  small  and  dauntleaa  band,  and 
tliere,  hoisting  the  American  flag  in  ostentatious  chaUenge, 
waited  four  days  for  an  attack.'  His  daring  imposed 
upon  the  Mexicans,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  he  marched 
away  unmolested  in  the  direction  of  Oregon.  There  at 
the  great  Tlamath  Sea,*  he  received  on  the  9th  of  May, 
an  unexpected  visit  from  Lieutenant  Gillespie.  This  dar- 
ing ofQcer  had  been  warned  in  California  that  he  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  leave  his  scalp  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
and  he  was  obliged  himself  to  avow  that  the  divinities  of 
chance  would  have  to  be  propitious  to  him  in  a  degree 
bordering  on  the  marvelous,  to  enable  him  to  find  his 
companion  in  arms  in  the  pathless,  limitless  wilderness. 
Nevertheless,  he  determined  "  at  all  hazards  "  to  make  the 
attempt  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
Fremont,  together  with  some  family  letters,  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Buchanan,  llie  lines  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  contained  nothing  but  a  formal  introduction,  and 
Fremont  affirmed  afterwards,  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  that  they  were  addi-essed  to  him  in  his  private 
character,  and  not  as  an  officer  of  the  army. ' 

Afterwards,  Benton,  F'remont's  father-in-law,  in  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  the  President,  intended  for  publication, 
and  written  upon  the  "  responsibilities  of  an  American 
senator,"  came  forward  as  a  voluntary  witness  against  the 
"  foul  imputation  "  that  the  government  and  Fremont  had 
aimed  at  the  revolutionizing  of  a  province  of  a  friendly 
power.*     It  was  the  snow,  the  Indians,  and. the  hostile 


'  The  eDtJre  correspondence  relalire  to  this  affair  is  given  in  Niles' 
Reg.,  LXXI.,  pp.  187-190, 

'  In  the  later  msps  it  is  always  called  Klamath. 

*  Senate  Doc.,  8Dth  Coogr.,  1st  Sees.,  Reports,  No.  76,  p.  12. 

•  Kilea-  Reg.,  LXXI.,  p.  173. 
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v^egigDS  of  General  Castro  that  had  forced  the  valiant  cap- 
tain to  overturn  the  Mexican  government  in  California,  in 
order  to  preserve  hiraaelf  und  the  American  settlers.     So, 
according  to  this  portrayal  of   the  affair,  Gillespie  had 
nndertaken  his  perilous,  almost  desperate,  expedition  to    , 
the  Tlamath  Sea  only  to  serve  his  colleagne,  with  whom   | 
he  was  personally  unacquainted,  as  a  mail  carrier  for  inno-   I 
cent  family  letters,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
distinguisbed  young  explorer  through  Jaraea  Buchanan. 
This  wonld   make   Gillespie   a   very  proper   hero   for   a 
Cooper's  novel,  but,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  forfeited 
the  right  which  he  had  actually  won  of  seeing  his  name 
inecribed   on  the  page  of  his  country's  history.     In  hia 
Thirty  Years'  View,  Bontnn  himacU' represents  the  matter 
in  an  essentially  different  light,  and  the  official  statements 
of  the  two  officerB,  liei'ore  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  sliow 
H8,   with   perfect  clearness,  the  true   character  of   these 
events,  although  they  do  not  contain  matter  for  such 
case  against  the  government  as  a  court  of  justice  would 
hold  Bnfficient. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1845,  Gillespie  had  l>een  sent 
to  California  with  "  orders  from  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  !Navy,  with  instructions  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  California,  and  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  any  foreign  or  European  agents  who. 
might  he  in  that  country  with  objects  prejudicial  to  the 
United  States."*  He  was,  therefore,  not  in  California  as 
a  private  citizen,  who  was  at  liberty  to  undertake  such  a 
rash  expedition  to  gratify  his  love  of  adventure,  hut  ha   I 

'  Sen.  Doc.,  30th  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  Reports  No.  75,  p.  30.  Chief 
■mong  these  projects  was  the  plan  of  llie  priest  Marnumara  F 
wholesale  colonizatioa  of  California  wjtli  Iriiih,  la  order  to  aecu. 
cnnnlry  thereby  for  the  CalhoHe  relifrion,  aod  against  the  United  Stales. 
His  correBpondence  with  the  Mexicun  f^Ternmeot  is  also  prliiled  i 
this  report.    Bee  also  Congr.  Globe,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Bees.,  pp.  GGO,  6S1. 
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was  a  secret  government  agent  intrusted  with  a  serioi 
mifision.  He  was  to  deliver  a  dispatch  to  the  coheuI,  Lar- 
kin,  which  he  "  deeti-oyetl  before  entering  the  port  of  Vera 
Cmz,  having  committed  it  to  memory."  He  traveled  on 
Mexican  soil  disguised  as  a  merchant,  and  after  he  had 
discharged  hia  first  commission,  and,  to  his  extreme  annoy- 
ance, had  been  dehiyed  a.  month  longer  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  followed  Fremont's  trail  into  the  wilderness, 
his  reason  for  so  doing  being  that  he  "  was  directed  to  con- 
fer with,  and  make  known  to  him,  his  (my)  instrnetions." 
"It  was  desirable  we  should  aet  in  concert,  and  great  vig- 
ilance and  activity  were  expected  of  both."  "These  eom- 
municatione,"  says  Fremont  in  hisofBcial  statement,  "and 
the  dangers  of  my  position  *  •  *  induced  me  *  * 
*  to  turn  back  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento."  And 
in  a  private  letter  to  hia  father-in-law,  of  the  25th  of  July, 
1846,  in  which  he,  it  is  true,  refers  to  those  dangers,  he 
brings  into  still  sharper  prominence  the  fact,  that  the  most 
essential  motive  for  his  return  had  been  the  wishes  of  the 
government  imparted  to  him  by  Gillespie.'  And  Benton. 
by  his  own  admission,  had  already  received  this  letter, 
when  he  addressed  to  the  President  the  letter  of  the  ninth 
of  December,  1846,  above  mentioned.  Further  than  this, 
moreover,  the  Senator  was  acquainted  from  the  beginning 
with  the  purposes  of  the  administration,  for  Fremont  says 
in  hia  testimony,  that  he  was  informed  of  the  object  of 
Gillespie's  mission  by  Beaton's  letter,  delivered  to  him  by 
Gillespie — the  weightiest  contents  of  which  letter,  it  is 
true,  had  again  to  be  read  between  the  lines.  Wlietlier, 
however,   as  Fremont  maintainwl,   the  directions  of  Uie 


'  "I  judged  il  inpipertient  lo  pursue  our  journey  further  id  tliis  di- 
reclion,  and  delermtned  to  relroce  my  atepa  and  (^airy  out  IhB  views 
of  the  goverament,  by  reaching  tlie  fVoatier  on  the  line  of  the  Colo- 
rado river."    Niles'  Beg,,  LXXL,  p.  191.  
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government  only  required  them  to  inform  themeelvee  of 
the  disposition  of  the  population  of  California,  to  make  it 
well  diapoeed  to  the  United  States,  and  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  other  powers,  we  shall  be  able  to  jndge  with  tol- 
erable certainty  from  later  events,  although  Polk  and  his 
ministers  were  prudent  enough  not  to  entrust  to  paper  a 
syllable  of  those  instructions  of  Gillespie,  Larkin,  and 
Fremont,  nay,  though  they  were  probably  careful  so  to 
frame  their  verbal  instructions,  that  they  could  coolly  dis- 
avow their  agents  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  undertaking. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  Polk  and  his  min- 
isters could  not  do:  however  cuuningly  their  measures  and 
the  actual  events  were  embroiled  in  the  President's  mes- 
sages, in  order  to  establish  a  causal  connection,  which 
would  show  their  conduct  in  a  favorable  light,  the  facte 
relative  to  the  decisive  measures  could  not  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  these  facts  made  a  sharp  cut  through  the  en- 
tire length  and  breadth  of  the  fine  web  of  their  sophiwtiT. 
Gillespie  received  his  instmctions  eight  days  before  Slidell 
was  commissioned  to  bear  to  Mexico  the  misshapen  olive 
I  branch,  which  to  the  eyes  of  the  Mexicans  had  much  the 
look  of  a  highwayman's  club.  Next  after  the  order  of 
the  13th  of  January,  to  Taylor,  it  is  the  weightiest  fa(;t 
for  the  proper  judgment  of  Polk's  assertion  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  Slidell  had 
l)een  one  of  the  main  reasons,  or  rather  the  decisive  reason, 
for  his  vigorous  measures,  i     The  fact  tliat  Slidell's  mis- 


'  That  this  waa  the  cauao  tif  the  order  of  the  13th  of  January  is 
not  directly  staled,  but  it  is  ullowed  to  be  understood  as  plainly  as  is 
poBsibla  without  saying  so  in  expreaa  terms.  It  Is,  therefore,  if  nut 
JUHlifialile,  at  least  comprehensible,  that  Dixon,  of  ConnectleuL  in  the 
I  beat  of  debate  cried  out:  ''Yet  he  [Polk]  tells  [!]  us  that  the  army 
I  not  marched  till  ufter  the  rejeclioo."  The  question:  "Did  he  In- 
tend lo  deceive  us!"  was  justified  even  withoul  this  unfair  ejtaggero- 
;   lion.    Congr.  Globe,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess ,  p.  328. 
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eion  had  definitely  failed  long  before  tlie  meeting  of  < 
lespie  and  Fremont  at  the  TIamath  Sea,  is  of  no  signili- 
cance  whatever  for  the  cauaal  conuection  of  events  in  Cal- 
ifornia, 

On  the  first  of  March,  Slidell  had  informed  CaHtillo  j 
Lanzas,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  wliich  had  now  arrived,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  demand  his  passports,  if  a  change  of 
government  had  not  taken  place  in  the  interim.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  made  it  yet  momentarily  possible  for  the 
President  to  desist  from  a  step  which  would  "inuvitably 
bring  on  a  war."  The  dignity  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  could,  however,  no  longer  suffer  that  Mexico  be  jier- 
mitted  to  |)ersiet  in  her  present  attitude  of  quasi  hostility. 
He  must,  therefore,  insist  on  a  speedy  defining  of  the 
position  of  the  President  ad  interim  on  the  queation  of 
his  recognition  as  ambassador  of  the  United  States.' 

In  hia  contemporaneous  dispatches  to  Buchanan,  Slidell 
exi)ressed  himself  more  confidently  than  ever,  but  never- 
theless remarked,  to  secure  himself,  that  the  course  of 
Mexican  statesmen  could  not  be  foreseen.'  However  true 
this  might  have  been  in  general,  it  was  not  verified  in  this 
inatajice,  although  Slidell's  expectations,   indeed,  proved 


» Exec.  Doc.,  8(Hh  Congr.,  lat  Sess.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  60,  p.  68. 

■  "My  note  will  be  presented  at  the  most  propitious  moment  Uial 
could  have  been  selecipcl.  All  ailempla  to  effect  a  loan  have  cnm- 
pleloly  failed.  The  Huspicion  of  au  iDleotion  to  introduce  a  foreign 
monai'cli,  has  tended  very  much  to  nbate  the  ckmor  against  the  Uolled 
States,  and  many  now  tiegio  to  look  iu  that  direclioa  for  support  and 
protection  against  European  interference. 

"Hj  letters  from  Mexico  apeak  contidentlj  of  my  recognition;  but 
there  is  no  safety  in  reasoning  fVom  probabilities  or  analogies  aa  to  [he 
course  of  public  men  in  tliia  country.  *  •  •  If,  however,  I  should 
now  lie  received,  I  think  that  my  prospect  of  eacceaaful  negotiation 
will  l»  better  llian  if  no  obstuclos  had  been  opposed  to  my  recognilian 
in  the  first  instanee."    Ibid.,  pp.  62,  03. 
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frliolly  unfounded.     The  answer  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
Bent,  dated   the   12th   of  March,  not  onlv  con-espomled 
■yerfectlj  to  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  iiBurpei 
^"M'liu   had  used   the    pusillanimous   attitudf   of   the  gov 
erLment  towards  the  foi-eign  oppressor,  tor  its  overthrow, 
but  it  was,  furthermore,  the  only  answer  which  could  be 
given  by  the  government  of  a  people  that  prized  its  honor 
B  its  highest  treasure.     Castillo  j  Lanzas  based  Parede's  I 
refusal   on  the  arguments   of  Pefia  y  Pefla,  stated  with  | 
I'jreater  fullness  and  preeision.     At  the  ssime  time,  he  af- 
j  firmed   that  the  threatening  movements  of  the  army  and 
P  "ieet  of  the  Union  would  constitute  in  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient   reason   for  non-com  pi  iance  witli   Slidell's   request. 
Thus  the  "hostile  demonstrations"  had  not,  as  Slidell  had  1 
expected,  made  Mexico  more  pliant,  but  had  simply  pre-  I 
Included  every  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement.     It  had  I 
Jen  folly  to  expect  that  Mexico  would  be  more  ready  to  1 
fgrasp  the  right  hand  extended  for  propitiation  and  concord, . 
if  the  left  hand  was  at  the  same   time  reaching   for  her  I 
throat.     She  woiild  have  had  to  be  much  weaker  than  she  J 
—Actually  was,  to  yield  to  such  a  pressure  without  prejudice  J 
)  her  honor,  and  her  unbounded  pride  made  her  think  her  I 
(Owers  of  resistance  much  greater  than  they  were. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Castillo  y  Lanzas  wrote  his  I 
iply,  Buehauan  sent  another  dispatch  to  Slidell,  in  which  | 
Whs  again  expressly  directed  him  to  try  his  fortunes  with  j 

ie  new  government.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  decis- 
pjon  of  the  President  was,  tliat  otherwise  Congress  might  I 
^perhaps  not  be  disposed  to  give  its  assent  to  the  "  energetic  j 
measures"  which  would  be  at  once  proposed  to  it,  if  he 
(Slidell)    should    be   obliged    to    return   witliont    having 
effected  anything,*     Polk   ueed  not  have  let  himself  be 


>  Eiec,  Doc.,  30lh  Congr.,  lal  Seas.,  Vol.  VII..  No.  00,  p.  8 
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troubled  by  this  fear,  for  the  measures  he  had  taken  on 

bis  own  reBponsibility  were  energetic  enough  to  secure  the 
realization  of  his  wishes. 

On  the  day  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  the  hist 
soldiers  of  Taylor  had  broken  up  camp  at  Corpus  Christi. 
A  small  division  went  by  water  to  Brazos  Santiago,  in 
order  to  transport  to  that  place  a  Park  siege  gan,^  the 
destination  of  which  it  ia  not  easy  to  conjecture,  since 
the  only  object  in  view  was  the  protection  of  threatened 
Texas.  The  greater  part*  of  the  little  ai'iuy,  however, 
marched  through  the  inhosjiitable  territory  wjtliout  any 
noteworthy  adventures.  After  the  16th  of  March,  it  fell 
in,  from  time  to  time,  with  amal!  bands  of  armed  Mexi- 
cans, which  gave  way  at  its  approach.  An  absurdly  bom- 
bastic proclamation  of  Greneral  Mejia  thundered  death  and 
destruction  against  the  Americans.  According  to  Taylor's 
own  admission,  the  passage  of  tlie  Arroyo  Colorado  could 
have  been  defended  against  them  with  a  small  force.  A 
division  of  regular  cavalry  was,  in  fact,  awaiting  him  at 
this  point,  but,  after  a  pompous  and  challenging  protest, 
it  also  fell  back  without  attempting  the  least  resistance. 
None  the  less  Taylor's  dispatclies  always  6]>eak  of  the 
"enemy."  It  must  he  admitted  that  the  population  did 
not  receive  him  witli  open  arms.  At  the  approacli  of  his 
array,  the  inhabitants  of  Point  Isabel  shook  the  dust  from 
their  feet  and  hurled  fire-brands  into  their  own  dwellings. 
Taylor  saw  in  this  "a  decided  evidence  of  hostility"*  and 
was  so  angered  by  it  that  he  refused  before  reaching  Mat- 


'  Ibid.,  p,  118. 

■  According  W  Ripley.  The  War  wllL  Mexico,  I-,  p.  116,  he  arrived 
beforf  Maiamoraa  with  3,000  men. 

'Eiec.  Doc.,  30lh  Cou_y;.,  lei  Soss..  Vol.  VII.,  No.  00,  p.  130.  In  a 
communication  of  the  a^ud  of  April,  he  even  saja;  "I  viewed  this 
at  a  direct  act  of  war."    Ibid-,  p.  148. 
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amoms  to  receive  a  deputation,  which  brought  him  from 
the  "prefect  of  the  nortliern  district  of  Tiimaulipaa"  a 
forinal  protest  against  liis  further  advance.  Tlirec  days 
a.fter,  on  the  28th  of  March,  he  arrived  at  the  dtidignated 
I>oint.  The  same  day  an  interview  took  piace  on  the  right 
t>ant  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  General  Worth  and  the 
IMesican  General  Yega.  Taylor  had  taken  the  first  steps 
■towards  this,  in  order  to  declare  the  object  of  his  advance, 
and  to  aiford  an  opportunity  to  establish  friendly  relations 
if  practicable,'  This  laudable  object  was  not  attained. 
Vega  pronounced  the  passage  of  the  boundary  of  Taniau- 
lipas  a  gross  act  of  war,  but,  nevertheless,  replied  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  question  whether  the  two  powers  were 
Btill  at  peace.  "When,  however,  he  unconditionally  refused 
to  allow  a  meeting  of  the  American  consul  with  Worth, 
the  latter  declared,  that,  by  this  act,  Mexico  placed  herself 
on  a  footing  of  war,*  and,  furthermore,  gave  formal  notice 
that  the  passage  of  the  river  by  Mexican  troops  "in  hos- 
tile array  "  would  be  met  with  force.  Here  negotiations 
ended.  Both  parties  had  done  their  best  to  complicate 
still  further  a  matter  already  sufliciently  involved.  The 
two  ofiieerfi  had  spoken  as  though  neither  of  them  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  "war"  is  a  definite  conception  of 
international  law,  and  that  the  Constitutions  of  their 
respective  states  gave  Congress  alone  the  right  to  utter 
this  fearful  word  to  anotlier  power.  And  in  this  they  only 
followed  the  example  of  their  Buperiors.  The  day  after 
the  interview  Taylor  reported  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Mexicans  was,  indeed,  "  decidedly  hostile,"  but  that  they 
had  not  as  yet  committed  any  "act  of  hostility."  Mejia 
cried:    To  armsl     Conscious  of  our  superiority  we  burn 


*  iB  regarded  as  a  belligerent  net." 
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to  meet  the  foe  upon  the  field  of  battle.  We  will  carry 
our  victorious  eagles  to  the  bank  of  the  Sabine.  And  a  few 
days  later  he  says,  almost  in  the  same  breath:  You  have 
actually  begun  war  by  the  invasion  of  our  territory,  but 
we  are  still  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  peace.  And,  in 
Taylor's  eyes,  the  attempt  to  burn  Point  Isabel  is  at  once 
"  an  act  of  hostility,"  "  not  an  act  of  hostility,"  and  a  direct 
act  of  war;  and  the  Mexicans  who  offer  no  resistance,  are 
for  him  the  "enemy"  with  whom  he  is  desirous  of  re- 
establishing friendly  relations.  So  far  nothing  was  clear 
but  the  three  facts,  that  the  Mexicans  had  abandoned  to 
the  Americans  without  a  struggle  the  territory  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Grande,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  boundary  claimed 
by  Texas;  that  Taylor  had  encamped  with  his  army, 
directly  opposite  the  most  important  Mexican  town  on  the 
river,  and  that  the  Mexicans  had  been  forbidden  to  set 
foot  on  the  left  bank,  although  Taylor  had  been  ordered 
not  to  disturb  their  military  posts  on  this  side. 

Taylor  was  greater  in  the  bringing  about  of  events, 
than  in  writing  reports,  which  should  always  be  quite 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  always  fit  to  a  nicety  into 
Polk's  superfine  theories  of  the  nature  and  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Mexican  question.  In  order  to  repress 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Mexicans  any  possible  inclination,  to 
attack  him,  he  turned  his  guns  upon  the  public  square  of 
Mataraoras.i  Not  alone  the  Mexicans,  who  had  thought 
themselves  safe  in  making  ever  new  demands  on  the 
angelic  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  United   States, 

*  He  writes,  April  6th,  to  the  adjutant  general:  "On  our  side  a 
batteiT  for  four  18-pounders  will  be  completed  and  the  guns  placed 
in  battery  to-day.  These  guns  bear  directly  upon  the  public  square 
of  Matamoras,  and  within  good  range  for  demolishing  the  town. 
Their  object  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  enemy,  and  will,  I  think  effec- 
tually restrain  him  from  any  enterprise  upon  our  side  of  the  river." 
Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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"v^-ere  scandalized  by  this.  Even  citizens  of  tlie  Union 
**-Howed  themselves  to  be  so  Minded  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
^-8  to  think  that  the  sincere  and  earnest  desire  of  the  Ad- 
»ninistnition  to  preserve  jience  was  not  very  happily  de- 
"inonstrated  by  this  action.  In  Clayton's  opinion,  Taylor 
"had  pointed  a  piato!  Ht  the  breast  of  the  Mexicans,*  The 
perempt^iry  anmmons  (Ajtril  12th,)  of  Ampudiii,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time,  taken  tlie  chief  command  at  Matamoraa, 
to  break  np  the  camp  within  twenty-four  houi's  and  fall 
hack  to  the  Nueces,  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  issued  in 
any  event.  Taylor  naturally  could  not  comply  with  this 
request,  since  it  was  not  bis  duty  to  decide  the  question 
of  right  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but 
simply  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  President,  But  who 
now  gave  him  the  right  to  pass  from  hostile  demonstra- 
tions of  the  most  highly  irritating  character  to  hostile  acts 
of  direct  decisive  effect,  merely  because  Ampudia  declared 
that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  his  request  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a  decision  by  arms,  and  that  Mexico,  in  that  case, 
would  "accept  the  war  to  which,  with  so  much  injustice 
on  your  part,  you  provoke  ua?"  ■  The  order  of  the  13th 
of  January  had  expressly  instructed  Taylor  not,  without 
further  orders,  to  attempt  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  an 
equal  right  to  free  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
Mexico  would  probably  resist.  And  now,  without  having 
received  additional  instructions,  he  deduced  from  Ampu- 


•  "  Why  was  it  necessary  to  cross  the  deseif,  aod  lahe  Hp  a  posilion 
iminedUl^ly  In  front  of  the  friendly  town  ul'  Matamoras!  Why  was 
it  net^essary  to  lake  up  that  position,  with  the  batteries  poiotect 
against  the  (own  at  a  disiaoce  of  not  more  Uian  five  hundred  yards 
from  its  environs!  It  whs  an  aggressive  ncl;  an  art  wliicli  the  civi. 
Used  world  witl  so  designate.  It  was  as  much  au  act  of  aggression  on 
our  part  as  is  a  man's  pointing  a  pistol  at  another's  breaiit."  Deh,  of 
Congr.,XV..p.  404. 

'  Exec.  Uou-  30th  Congr.,  lat  Sess.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  60,  p.  140. 
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ilia's  communication  the  rigLt  to  close  the  entrance  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  responsihilitj  of  the  AdministratioD 
for  the  Mexican  war  ia  not  diminished  by  this  arbitrarj 
action  of  the  general,  for  it  never  disavowed  Lis  course, 
nor  inflicted  on  him  the  slightest  censure  on  this  account, 
but  awarded  him  nothing  but  thanks  and  recognition  for 
all  that  he  had  done  during  this  period.  Taylor,  however, 
is  by  no  means,  as  is  generally  believed  in  the  United 
States,  wholly  free  from  blame,  that  the  United  States,  in 
audacious  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  were,  without  the 
concurrence  of  Congress,  plunged  into  an  offensive  war; 
for  the  closing  of  the  Kio  Grande  was  the  beginning  of 
actual  hostilities.  Taylor  himself  avows  this  with  a  dis- 
tinctness that  must  close  the  mouths  of  his  blindest  ad- 
mirers and  most  convinced  advocates.  Ampudia  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  proclamation  of  a  blockade  is  an  act 
of  international  law,  which  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
forms  of  international  law,  and  does  not  rest  with  the 
good  pleasure  of  every  general.  Still  more  important, 
however,  than  the  question  of  law  were  the  purposes  and 
actual  consequences  of  the  step.  Taylor  wished  to  cut  off 
"all  supplies"  from  Mataraoras,  his  reason  being  that,  "it 
will,  at  any  rate,  compel  the  Mexicans  either  to  withdraw 
their  army  from  Matamoras,  where  it  cannot  be  subsisted, 
or  to  assume  the  offensive  on  this  side  of  the  river."  i  If 
they  were  unwilling  to  do  either,  he  was  prepared  to  open 
the  river  again,  if  they  would  consent  to  conclude  an 
armistice  between  their  respective  states  until  the  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy."  What  was  meant  by  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand,  altliough  he  declared  them  responsible 
for  "this  state  of  quasi  war."     Often  as  they  had  declared 


>  Exec.  Doc.,  30th  Congr.,  Ist  Seas.,  Vol,  VIL,  No.  60,  p.  143 
•  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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that  his  march  to  the  Kio  Grande  was  war,  they  had  as  yet. 
on  his  own  testimony,  coimnitted  no  hostile  act.  The  con- 
clusion of  an  armieticL'  would,  therefore,  on  their  part, 
liave  been  notliing  but  a  promise  to  allow  the  status  quo 
to  continne,  anrl  Taylor  would  certainly  not  have  raised  the 
tlockade  for  this,  since  he  had  established  it  only  beeanse 
he  could  not  admit  that  "  this  state  of  quasi  war  was  to  be 
interpreted  to  their  advantage  only."  The  pro]>osition 
was,  therefore,  ntterly  meaningless,  unless  it  signified  that 
the  Mexican  anthorities  were  in  no  wise  to  object  to  the 
march  into  Tamaulipas,  the  occnpation  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  all  he  might  yet  choose  to  do  there,  till 
the  governments  on  either  side  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing in  one  way  or  anotlicr.  Ampudia  could  not  ac- 
cept ancli  conditions  withnnt  the  express  authorization  of 
Uis  government,  wholly  aside  from  the  fact  that  Mexico 
would  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  definitely  aban- 
doned the  disputed  territory.  Ampudia  had,  therefore,  to 
choose  between  the  other  two  alternatives  to  which  Tay- 
lor had  forced  him,  and  hsvd  meant  to  force  him.  This, 
however,  was  a  choice  that  left  no  real  choice  to  a  man 
of  honor  and  a  dauntless  soldier.  To  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  forced  to  evacuate  Matamoras  by  the  illegal 
closing  of  the  mouth  of  the  ri\-er,  would  have  been  piti- 
able cowardice,  from  which  the  only  conclusion  that  Tay- 
lor and  his  superiors  could  have  drawn  would  have  been 
that  tbey  might  with  impunity  offer  Mexico  any  extreme 
of  insult. 

Arista,  who  on  the  24:th  of  April  took  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Matamoras,  immediately  notifietl  Taylor  that  he 
considered  that  hostilities  had  begun,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  dies  of  war  rolled  from  the  box  in  which  they  had  so 
long  been  shaken.  Taylor  sent  out  a  troop  of  dragoons  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  stream  above 
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his  camp.  Abandoned  by  their  guide,  the  men  dispersed 
within  the  enclosTire  of  an  apparently  deserted  farm  yard 
to  seek  some  one  from  whom  they  could  procure  informa- 
tion. Suddenly  they  saw  the  egress  blockaded  by  a  supe- 
rior force  of  Mexicans,  and  Captain  Thornton,  who  com- 
manded the  dragoons,  at  once  gave  the  order  for  an  attack. 
No  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  fact,  as  is  done  by  Jay,^ 
for  it  is^  certain  that  the  Mexicans  had  laid  an  ambush  for 
the  dragoons.  If  the  latter  had  not  made  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  cut  their  way  through,  perhaps  no  blood  would 
have  been  spilled  on  this  day.  In  the  next  few  days,  how- 
ever, there  would  have  inevitably  been  an  encounter,  and 
that,  too,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  for  Taylor  could  afford 
to  wait.  The  question  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  does  not  depend  for  its  decision 
on  who  first  gave  the  order,  fire!  and  what  piece  of  ground 
drank  the  first  blood,  but  on  who  made  it  necessary  that 
the  order,  fire!  should  be  given,  and  that  blood  should  be 
spilled.  Taylor  closed  his  brief  report  of  this  outpost 
skirmish  with  the  declaration,  that  "  hostilities  may  now 
be  considered  as  commenced,"  and  he  announced  that  he 
had  made  a  requisition  on  the  governors  of  Texas  and- 
Louisiana  for  four  regiments,  aboTit  5,000  men  in  all, 
"  wliich  will  be  required  to  prosecute  the  war  with  energy, 
and  ciirry  it,  as  it  should  be,  into  the  enemy's  country." 

*  Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  p.  141. 
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OnAPTER   IX. 


"  The  "Wak  of  Polk,  tue  Mendacious." 


Taylor's  dispatcli  of  the  26th  of  April  readied  Wash- 
ington ou  the  9th  of  May.  It  being  Saturday,  the  diB- 
"patch  could  not  be  officially  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Congress  before  the  11th  of  May.  The  message  in  which 
Polk  did  this  referred  to  the  exposition  of  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  given  in  the  an- 
nual message,  and  then  briefly  recounted  the  subsequent 
history  of  those  relations.  The  President  uttered  no  di- 
rect falsehood,  but  he  passed  over  in  silence  half  of  what 
it  was  essential  to  know  in  order  to  form  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  course  of  events,  and  what  he  did  say 
he  said  in  such  a  form  and  introduced  in  such  a  connec- 
tion that  all  the  es.=ential  facts  appeared  reversed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  recital,  if  he  was  liable  to  any  reproach,  it 
was  only  that  of  having  so  long  clung  to  the  policy  of 
magnanimous  patience  and  forbearance,  which  the  United 
States  to  their  own  detriment  had  always  used  towards 
Mexico.  Mexico  had  taken  this  for  weakness,  and  after 
having,  in  violation  of  her  plighted  word,  sent  back  un- 
heard the  messenger  of  peace  and  friendship  from  the 
United  States,  she  had  now  made  the  measure  of  her  guilt 
full,  since  she  had  "  at  last  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  our  own  soil."  It  did 
not  appear  from  the  message  that  the  order  of  the  13th  of 
January  formed  any  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  that  led 
to  these  events.     It  was  only  long  after  Mexico's  flagitious 
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attack  had  been  duly  set  forth  that  mention  was  made  of  that 
order,  in  a  way  intended  to  show  how  entirely  justifiable  it 
had  been  to  take  measures  for  the  defense  of  this  "ex- 
posed frontier  "  as  early  as  the  summer.  Everything  that 
could  2:)ossibly  be  adduced  for  the  assertion  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  boundary,  was  enumerated  and  placed  in 
the  strongest  and  most  advantageous  light,  but  there  was 
not  a  syllable  to  hint  that  the  resolutions  of  annexation 
had  left  the  question  open,  and  not  a  word  betrayed  the  fact 
that  the  encounter  had  resulted  solely  because  Mexico  did 
not  recognize  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas.* 
From  the  tone  of  the  message  one  would  have  thought 
that  Mexico,  without  any  further  special  occasion,  had 
acted  in  conformity  with  her  original  declaration  that  she 
would  regard  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  casus  belli,  if 
not  that  she  had  sent  her  troops  across  the  river  to  recon- 
quer the  whole  of  Texas.  Mexico,  it  is  said,  "  in  official 
proclamations  and  manifestoes  has  repeatedly  threatened 
to  make  war  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
Texas.  In  the  meantime  we  have  tried  every  effort  of 
reconciliation.      The   cup    of    forbearance   had   been   ex- 

'  The  Tyler-Calhoun  treaty  of  annexation  had  not  contained  a  word 
about  the  boundaries.  The  Senate,  therefore,  asked  for  information 
as  to  what  this  "  Texas  '*  was  which  was  to  be  annexed.  Hereupon 
Tylor  sent  a  map  and  a  memorial  of  the  typographical  bureau,  which 
marked  the  Kin  Grande  as  the  western  Ijoundary.  This  was,  accord- 
ingly, the  most  essential  point  to  which  the  opposition  took  exception. 
Benton  said :  "  The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage  on  Mexico."  (Thirty 
Years'  View,  II. ,  p.  602.)  And  he  introduced  the  following  resolution: 
''Resolved^  That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  into  the  American  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas 
comprehending,  as  the  said  incorporation  would  do,  a  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican departments  of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamau- 
lipas,  would  be  an  act  of  direct  aggression  on  Mexico,  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  United  States  would  stand  responsible." 
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Jiaiistetl  even  t^iefore  tlie  recent  information  from  tlie  frou- 
Kjier  of  tlie  Del  Norte.  Bnt  now,  after  reiterated  menaces, 
ttexico  has  pnseed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has 
ivaded  our  territory,  and  ehed  American  blood  upon  the 
American  soil.  She  has  proclaimed  that  hostilities  have 
»ramenced,  and  tliat  the  two  nations  are  now  at  war. 

"As  war  exiets.  and  notn-ithstanding  all  our  efforts  to 

i»void  it,i   exists  by  the  nut  of  Mexico  herself,  we  are 

Balled  upon  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism 

vindicate  with  decision  the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the 

fnterestsof  the  country." 

The  attitude  of  Congress  towards   the  message  was 

rdecided  before  its  communication.     As  early  as  Sunday, 

f  friends  of  the  administration  had  determined  to  adopt 

B  standpoint  without  reserve.     The  line  of  tactics  to  be 

nployed  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  this  posi- 

ion  could  not  be  successfully  defended  against  even  the 

lost  enperficial  criticism.     The  contest  was  to  be  carried 

mn  not  by  arguments,  but  by  votes;  the  President's  policy 

—the  creation  of  accomplished  facts — had  to  be  pursued 

■fftni  further,  till  it  should  have  become  as  impossible  to 

letrace  as  to  stay  their  steps. 

After  the  reading  of  the  message  in  the  House,  Win- 


'  Id  a  procIamntioD  "  to  tbe  Mexican  tmtioD,"  Majr  11th,  1847,  Oen- 

M  Scott  makes  ihe  following  admission:    "Your  new  government 

'  [Paredefi]  diHregorded  jour  natioDa)  iDleresta,  aa  well  as  tliose  of  coa- 

Uaental  America,  and  yielded,  moreover,  to  foreign  influences  Ihe 

moat  opposed  to  those  interests— the  most  fatal  to  llie  Aiture  of  Mexi- 

Ctn  litorty.  and  of  that  republican  syalera  which  the  United  States 

IjbOld  it  a  duty  to  preserve  and  to  protect,     Buly,  honor,  and  digTiitj 

^^aced  us  under  tbe  necessity  of  not  losing  a  season  of  which  the 

Unarcliial  part;  was  fast  taking  advantage.     As  not  a  moment  was  to 

» lost,  wa  acted  with  a  promptness  and  decision  sniled  to  the  urgency 

lae,  in  order  lo  avoid  a  complicfllioa  of  interests  which  might 

Hlder  <rai'  relations  mnro  diflleull  and  involved."     Exoc.  Doc.,  30th 

»Dgr.,  lal  Seas.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  CO,  p.  tt73. 

16 
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throp  moved  the  reading  of  the  official  correspondence 
wliich  accompanied  it  as  vouchers,  i  This  motion  was 
rejected, 3  and  the  Ilonse,  as  "committee  of  the  whole," 
at  once  entered  upon  the  debate  without  having  any  data 
to  act  upon  other  than  the  assertions  of  tlie  message. 
The  committee  on  military  affairs  had  a  bill  ready,  and 
the  "  committee  of  the  whole  "  was  not  less  agile  and 
decided;  it  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  as  speedily 
as  if  the  most  indifferent  matter  in  the  world  were  in- 
volved, or,  as  if  there  was  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
slightest  delay.  The  shameless  spirit  of  party  hurried 
the  chariot  of  legislation  on  with  loose  rein  over  stocks 
and  stones,  and  with  every  forward  step  the  whip  cracked 
louder  and  more  triumphantly.  Now,  and  at  every  fur- 
ther stage  of  progress,  the  door  was  closed  on  all  debate 
by  the  previous  question;  without  allowing  the  least  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  the  formation  of  an  independent 
judgment,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  123  to  67,  to 
repeat  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  the  President's  state- 
ment that  the  war  had  been  brought  on  by  the  '^  act  of 
Mexico;*  and  then,  by  a  vote  of  174  to  14,  the  bill  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  President  to  call  50,000  volunteers 
to  arms,  and  granting  ten  million  dollars  for  the  war. 

The  matter  could  not  be  carried  through  the  Senate  in 
so  reckless  and  violent  a  manner;  but,  although  forms 
were  somewhat  better  preserved,  the  final  action  of  the 
latter  body  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  House.  Wlien 
John  Davis  moved  the  reading  of  the  documents  accom- 


»  Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  791. 

2  The  voting  list  is  not  given,  but  J.  8.  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  says 
in  a  later  speech :  "  By  a  strict  party  vote,  this  motion  was  rejected." 
Ibid.,  29th  Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  App.  p.  412. 

•  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  had  moved  this  amendment  to  the  bill 
of  the  committee  on  militar}'  affairs,  introduced  by  Haralson. 
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Jianying  the  messRge,  Speight,  of  Mississippi,  begged  him 
to  desist,  heoause  the  reading  would  occupy  "  two  or  three 
fcours,"  and  it  was  important  that  the  documents  should 
te  printed  as  Boon  aa  practicable.  Davis  attached  no  im- 
jiortance  to  tliis  request,  evidently  hecaiise  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Senate  wonld  not  form  its  decision  until 
the  printed  documents  lay  hefore  it.  Calhonn  did  not 
appear  so  firmly  convinced  that  this  caf.e  woidd  be  dealt 
with  according  to  ordinary  rules.  With  great  earnestness 
iind  impi-esaive  solemnity  he  besought  tlie  Senate  to  exam- 
ine the  queetion  with  all  the  thoronghness  and  conscien- 
tiouBnese  its  high  importance  demanded.  It  became  at 
once  evident  that  this  admonition  was  hy  no  meana  snper- 
fitioue.  Allen  replied  in  the  irritating,  dictatorial  tone 
into  which  lie  fell  so  readily,  that  the  time  for  the  delib- 
eration demanded  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
must  be  measured  by  the  crisis  in  which  they  found  them-" 
selves;  they  were  at  war,  and  therefore  the  only  considera- 
tion in  place  was,  how  the  country  was  to  be  secured 
against  an  invasion.  This  was  not  an  argument,  for  it 
was  tlie  very  question  that  had  to  be  decided,  and  which 
could  not  be  decided  without  the  most  conscientious  ex- 
amination.  We  are  not,  and  we  cannot  be,  at  war  with 
Mexico  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  replied 
Calhoun,  for  war  is  a  state  into  which,  according  to  the 
constitution,  the  country  can  be  brought  only  through 
Congress.  Hostilities  may  have  occurred,  and  may  yet 
occur,  on  the  frontier,  but  hostilities  do  not  necesaarily 
constitute  war. 

C(t8S  repelled  these  assertions  aa  an  absnrdity,  and 
thought  he  demonstrated  their  unreasonableness  by  the 
simple  allegation  of  the  fact  that  many  wars  had  been 
waged  in  Europe  without  a  formal  declaration.  Had  it, 
however,  wholly  escaped  his  memory  how  many  instances 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  could  already  supply  of 
acts  of  hostility  which  had  not  constituted  war,  nor  even 
led  to  a  war?  Archer  recalled  the  case  of  the  American 
Steamboat  Caroline,  which  had  been  fallen  upon,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  by  English  troops,  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  December,  1837,  and,  after  its  crew 
had  been  cut  down,  had  been  sent  burning  down  Niagara, 
because  it  had  carried  men  and  provisions  to  the  Canadian 
insurgents.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  reminded  them  of 
the  lengthy  complications  with  France,  which  had  led  on 
both  sides  to  hostile  measures  of  various  kinds,  and  had, 
yet,  finally  received  a  peaceful  settlement.  A  still  more 
striking  example  could  be  adduced  from  the  time  of  Jeff- 
erson's presidency.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  1807,  the  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war,  Leopard,  fired  several  broadsides  into  the 
American  ship  of  war,  Chesapeake,  killed  a  number  of  her 
men,  and  wounded  her  captain,  and  all  this,  in  the  midst 
of  peace  and  solely  to  compel  the  delivery  of  a  few  de- 
serters from  the  English  fleet.  A  more  monstrous  and  in- 
sulting act  of  wanton  violence  is  hardly  conceivable,  and 
yet  no  war  rose  out  of  it.  If  hostile  acts  always,  and  of 
themselves,  constituted  war,  then  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  would  virtually  lie,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  but  in  those  of  every  officer  who  gave  orders  on 
the  frontier  or  commanded  an  American  ship  of  war.  If 
the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all  these  people,  at  any  moment,  to  render  nugatory  the 
provision  according  to  which  Congress  alone  was  aiithor- 
ized  to  declare  war,  then,  in  every  case  in  which  there  had 
been  actual  hostilities,  it  necessarily  rested  with  Congress 
alone  to  decide  whether  such  hostile  acts  constituted,  or 
rather  should  constitute,  war.  Even  an  invasion  w^as, 
therefore,  by  no  means,  in  and  of  itself,  war,  although  it 
was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  President  to  repel  invasions. 
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'V\'ithoiit   waiting    for    the   pei-miesion   o("   Congress,    and 
although  he,  accordingly,  had  to  decide  independently  and 
■finally,  whether   there  was   an   invasion   or  not.     Polk's 
declaration,  "war  exists,"  was  constitutionally,  not  only  an 
11  n warrantable  assumption  of  authority,  but  it  was  untrue, 
because  imjwssible.     But  if  Congress  alone  had  the  right 
to  decide  whether,   in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  on 
tbe  Rio  Grande,  the  Union  was  at  war  with  Mexico,  it 
■vras  also  its  duty  to  examine  closely  all  facts  bearing  on 
the  snbject,  in  order  to  come  to  an  independent  and  well 
founded  decision.     If  it  simply  pronounced  the  momentous 
word  after  the  President,  and  on  faith,  it  would  virtually 
divest  itself  of  its  prerogative  in  his  favor,  and  the  Con- 
stitution gave  it  no  such  power. 

And  could  Congress  accept  in  good  faith  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  message,  as  tnith,  and  as  the  whole  truth? 
The  very  school  hoys  laughed  at  the  fable  of  the  "  urgent 
necessity  "  of  defending  Texas.  But  if  the  advance  of  the 
army  was  not  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Texas  was  it 
necessary  at  all?  And  if  it  was  not  necessary,  was  there 
any  way  in  which  it  could  be  justified?  Tlie  boundary  of 
Maine  had  been  in  dispute  more  than  fifty  years,  and  wh^t 
President  had  thought  it  a  justifiable  act,  or  held  it  his 
duty,  to  send  an  army  into  the  border  district  and  turn  its 
guns  upon  the  English  settlements  lying  opposite?'     If 


'  "  If  I  am  not  mislnkea,  for  eome  lime,  and  even  daring  Mr.  Van 
BureD'9  adminiatraiion,  a  poriioo  of  Uinl  disputed  country  wiis  perraii- 
ted  to  be  occupiod  by  British  troops  without  opposition  or  resistance  on 
OUT  part."  Al.  H.  BlepLecs.  June  16, 1846,  Cleveland,  Al.  H.  StepUens, 
in  Public  and  Private,  p.  311. 

Jeflerson's  conduct,  in  the  disputes  with  Spain  about  tlie  boundary 
of  tlie  LoniaianBi  l^rritory,  was  with  juslice  held  np  to  Polk.  "Propo. 
siliona  for  udjuating  amicably  tbe  boundaries  of  Louininna  have  not 
been  acceded  to.  While,  however,  the  right  is  unsetlled,  we  have 
avoided  cbMi);liig  the  state  of  tbinga  b;  taking  new  posts  or  strength- 
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the  President  had  not  begun  the  war,  said  Clayton,  his 
measures  have,  at  any  rate,  inevitably  led  to  war.  Accord- 
ingly, he  declares,  ^^the  whole  conduct  of  the  executive 
in  this  case  has  been  utterly  unjustifiable,"  for  if  the  right 
to  declare  war  belonged  exclusively  to  Congress,  then  the 
President  ought  not,  without  the  knowledge  of  Congress, 
and  behind  its  back,  to  take  steps  which  must  inevitably 
result  in  a  war. 

Allen  bitterly  reproached  Clayton  that  he  was  condemn- 
ing the  President  unheard,  and  was  breaking  the  staff  of 
judgment  over  his  country's  cause,  before  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  inform  himself  about  it.  In  so  doing, 
Allen  only  turned  his  own  observations  against  Calhoun. 
No  one  asked  anything  more  than  precisely  an  opportunity, 
that  is  to  say  time,  to  examine,  and  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  could  be  made  good  against  this  request,  since  the 
measures  for  the  "defense  of  the  country"  would  not  there- 
by be  at  all  retarded.  The  speakers  who  demanded  a  calm 
and  searching  examination  of  the  constitutional  and  polit- 
ical question  declared,  without  exception,  that  they  w^ould 
grant  money  and  troops  without  delay.  There  was  no  in- 
consistency in  this,  for  the  main  question  would  have  to 
be  decided  long  before  the  troops  could  be  used.  If  the 
decision  then  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  the  President  alone 

ening  ourselves  in  the  disputed  territories,  in  the  hope  that  the  other 
power  would  not  by  contrary  conduct  obli<;e  us  to  meet  their  example, 
and  endanger  conflicts  of  authority  the  issue  of  which  may  not  be 
easily  controlled.  But  in  this  hope  we  have  now  reason  to  lessen  our 
confidence.  Inroads  have  been  recently  made  into  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi,  our  citizens  have  been  seized  and  their 
proi)erty  plundered  in  the  very  parts  which  had  been  actually  deliv- 
ered  up  (!)  by  Spain,  and  this  by  the  regular  officers  and  soldiers  of 
tliat  government.  I  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  at  length  to 
give  orders  to  our  troops  on  that  frontier  to  be  in  readiness  to  protect 
our  citizens,  and  to  repel  by  arms  any  similar  aggressions  in  the  future." 
Message  of  Dec.  3,  1805.    Statesm.'s  Man.,  I.,  p.  178. 
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"^oiild  be  resjionBible  for  the  uselesB  exi>ense.  In  whatever 
■way  the  country  hud  been  placed  in  the  situation  protrayed 
in  the  message,  this  situation  made  it  necessary  to  prepare 
for  every  contingency,  and  Congress,  therefore,  could  not 
wait  till  it  had  assured  itself  that  the  President  bad  cor- 
rectly represented  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  Senate, 
accordingly,  decided  to  treat  the  two  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion separately.  On  the  suggestion  of  Benton,  the  mes- 
eage,  as  far  as  it  treated  of  the  necessity  of  war  measures, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  oo  Military  Affairs,  and  for 
the  rest  to  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Nest  morning  the  scene  had  shitlied.  Allen  moved  to 
drop  all  other  business  and  to  enter  at  once  on  the  debate 
over  the  war  bill  of  the  House  reported  by  Benton.' 
Wlien  Calhoun  demanded  "at  least  one  day,"  in  order  to 
be  able  to  examine  the  doeuuients  transmitted  by  the 
President,  AUen  replied  that  any  other  government  would 
have  issned  marehiug  orders  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of 
Taylor's  dispatch,  in  order  to  rescue  the  array  from  its  peril- 
ous position;  not  a  moment  was  nuw  to  be  hjst,  for  a  delay 
of  forty -eight  hours  might  draw  after  it  fatal  consequences. 
Taylor,  at  all  events,  had  not  shared  this  anxiety  about  the 
dreadful  things  which  puissant  Mexico  might  be  expected 
to  do,  for  he  had  announced  that  he  would  make  the  Mex- 


'  "The  Seonlor  (Benion),  hb  Chairnian  of  llie  Committee  on  Mili- 
twy  Affairs,  reported  the  bill  to  the  Scualo  aa  it  came  fium  the  House, 
with  both  provisiona  (tecogniEing  the  exigtence  of  the  wur,  aod  pro- 
viding meaoa  for  its  pnisecution)  in  it;  directly  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  Sennte.  made  on  his  own  molloii,  to  refer  the  part  of  the  message 
relalJDg  to  the  recognition  of  the  war  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rt^laliuns.  To  this,  and  the  fact  that  a  caucus  had  heen  held  of  tbe 
pany  which  agreed  lo  Busliiin  Ihe  reporl,  may  be  traced  the  precipitate 
(to  nse  DO  stronger  word)  action  of  tbe  Senate,  and  the  recognition  of 
Ihe  war.  It  emphatically  made  the  war."  Calhoun,  Feb.  24,  1847. 
Cnlh.'B  Works,  IV.,  p.  3TS.  BenUin  In  the  r61e  of  Saturn  was  no  new 
spectacle. 
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ican  soil  the  theatre  of  war.  Furthermore,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  slightest  loss  of  time.  The  gentlemen 
themselves  will  be  responsible  for  all  delay,  said  Calhoun, 
for  we  are  prepared  to  pass  the  bill  at  once  and  even  to 
grant  much  more,  as  soon  as  the  statement  that  we  are  at 
war  with  Mexico  is  removed  from  it.  Clayton  moved  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
make  this  change,  which  could  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  which  would  leave  the  bill,  as  a  military  measure,  ab- 
solutely untouched.  Although  he  promised  that  he  and 
his  associates  would  not  leave  their  seats  till  the  bill  had 
been  passed,  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
20.  Benton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  voted  with  the  majority  although  he  recognized 
as  undoubtedly  correct  the  distinction  taken  by  Calhoun 
between  hostilities  and  war,  and  from  a  proclamation  of 
Paredes,  which  he  read,  drew  the  conclusion  that  Mexico 
desired  the  preservation  of  peace.  However  that  might 
be,  at  all  events  Mangum's  remark  was  just,  that  they  did 
not  even  know  that  the  Mexican  government  approved  of 
Arista's  proceedings. 

But  neither  was  there  need  of  further  arguments,  nor 
could  any  arguments  make  an  impression  upon  the  major- 
ity, for  there  was  no  legitimate  reason  for  the  denial  of 
the  request  of  the  minority,  and  the  real  motives  could 
not  be  avowed.  One  thing  only  was  still  in  the  power  of 
the  minority:  they  could  force  the  majority  to  show  their 
true  colors  still  more  plainly  than  they  had  as  yet  done. 
Clayton  moved  to  insert  instead  of  the  words,  "prosecute 
said  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination,"  the 
words,  "repel  invasion."  Cass,  full  of  patriotic  indigna- 
tion, declared  that  Taylor's  army  might  be  annihilated, 
while  the  Senate  was  trying  to  prove  that  they  were  at 
war.     Taylor  and  his  army,  however,  were  hardly  made  of 
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s-ccli  fragile  material  ae  to  incnr  danger  of  amiiliilation  if 
the  official  designation  of  the  operations  should  be  altered 
"in  the  manner  desired  by  Clayton,  until  the  documents 
c^aiiie  back  from  the  press  and  the  Semite  could  inform 
itself  of  their  contents.  The  rejection  of  Ciaytou's  motion 
is  meaningless,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  major- 
ity had  not  only  finally  determined  on  a  wai'  with  Mexico, 
but  that  tliey  were  also  resolved  to  have  the  war  at  once 
proclaimed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  message.  If 
this  were  done,  the  nation,  by  its  legal  representatives, 
would  have  irrevocably  taken  up  an  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion, which  would  cover  all  guilt  that  might  be  revealed 
by  the  documents,  and  it  could,  moreover,  be  expected 
with  the  greatest  certainty  that,  almost  the  entire  minority 
would  allow  itself  to  be  compelled  to  join  in  signing  this 
general  absolution,  drawn  in  blank  before  the  hearing  of 
the  confession. 

The  rejection  of  Clayton's  motion  by  25  to  20  votes, 
decided  this  contest  whicli  had  been  hopeless  from  the 
start.  The  opposition  made  one  more  vain  attempt  to 
bring  the  preamble*  to  a  vote  apart  Irom  the  bill.  By 
forty  votes  against  two— Thomas  Clayton  and  John  Davis 
—  the  bill  was  then  passed.  Ci'itteiiden  and  Upham 
answered  "aye,  except  the  preamble."  John  M.  Clayton, 
who  together  with  Calhoun  had  fought  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  Mangum,  and  Dayton  attached  to  their  affirm- 
ative votes  a  foiTual  protest  against  the  preamble.  Ber- 
rien, Evans,  and  Calhoun  refused  to  vote.'  The  latter  had, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  debate,  announced  that  thi: 
would  be  his  course,  because  he  had  not  an  indi  of  solid 
ground  under  his  feet.     Filled  with  a  proud  consciousness 

1  "Whereas  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  stale  of  war 
eiistB  between  tbat  government  and  the  United  States."  Stat,  at  L., 
IS.,  p.  9. 
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he  had  declared  that  he  did  not  care  a  doit  for  the  unpopu- 
larity to  which  this  resolution  exposed  him.  Tlie  gentle- 
men might  follow  their  petty  party  aims,  if  it  so  pleased 
them,  he  could  not  consent  to  wage  war  with  the  Consti- 
tution in  order  to  make  war  upon  Mexico. 

If  the  entire  opposition  in  both  houses  of  Congress  had 
had  the  moral  courage  to  act  like  Calhoun,  the  11th  and 
12tli  of  May,  1846,  would  not  be  counted  among  the 
darkest  and  most  significant  days  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  tlie  United  States.  The  sixteen  who  voted 
against  the  bill  deserve,  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  still 
greater  recognition  than  the  Carolinian,  who  henceforth 
pursues  his  way  in  even  greater  isolation  than  before. 
Whether,  however,  tlie  rest  of  the  opposition  merit  severe 
blame,  merely  because  they  did  not  act  as  did  those  six- 
teen, may  well  be  called  in  question,  since  the  people 
does  not  yet  exist,  that,  as  Jay  desired,  takes  the  Bible 
for  the  rule  of  its  policy.  "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong," 
has,  in  such  ctises,  always  been  the  motto  of  politically 
vigorous  people,  conscious  of  their  strength,  and  although 
on  one  side  it  incontestably  grossly  violates  the  principles 
of  morals,  we  can  as  little  deny  to  it  from  another  point 
of  view  a  deep  moral  basis.  Logic,  may,  perhaps,  take 
exception  to  this  statement,  but  the  hurly-burly  of  real 
life  is  little  concerned  with  the  postulates  of  logic.  But, 
although  we  may  approve  or,  at  least,  not  condemn  the 
course  of  the  great  majority  of  the  opposition  in  placing 
before  all  other  considerations  the  naked  fact,  that  the 
Union  was  entering  into  a  war,  and  in  not  wishing,  there- 
fore, to  vote  against  the  grant  of  money  and  troops,  al- 
though they  looked  upon  the  war  as  unjust  and  brought 
upon  them  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  we  can  have  no 
reason  for  judging  in  a  like  manner  their  voting  for  this 
grant,   in   spite  of  its  being  introduced  by  a  preamble 
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"^^^hich   tliey  held  to  be  an  evident  fulaeliood.     In  no  caso 

«^«ul(l  danger  to  the  country  resnlt  from  their  action,  for 

tlie  grant  of  money  and  troops  was  certain  wLatever  tliey 

tlid.     By  abstaining  from  voting  they  would  at  the  same 

time  have  made  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  viohition 

of  the  Constitution  and  against  that  falsehood,  and  they 

Inrotild  bave  proclaimed  in  a  way  that  conld  not  be  mieun- 
ierstood,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  enemy,  that  they 
■onld  not  allow  the  countrj'  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  its 
biers.  In  this  way  alone  could  they  remain  true  to  the 
■nviction  which  had  brought  them  into  tliia  conflict  of 
Lties,  and  in  this  way  alone  could  they,  as  far  ah  it  was 
bU  possible,  protect  the  immediate  and  the  more  remote 
fcterests  of  the  country,  as  they  understood  them.  Their 
BRTty  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  asaui-edly  did  not  find 
'i  their  account  in  thit  line  of  conduct,  and   although   we 

should  certainly  not  be  justified  in  eaying  that  thiti  alone 
determined  their  action,  it  was  incontestahly,  for  all  a 
weighty,  and  for  many  the  determining  consideration.  It 
had  not  been  forgotten  that  the  Federalists  had  committed 
political  suicide  by  their  attitude  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  from  fear  of  falling  into  a  like  error  and  meet- 
ing with  a  like  fate,  the  Whigs  committed  the  scarcely 
ft  grave  mietake  of  basely  aljandoning  their  own  princt- 
They  did  not  sufficiently  respect  themselves  and 
lerefore  rated  the  people,  also,  too  low.  If,  with  heads 
roudly  erect,  they  had  ventured  at  the  first  vote  to  assert 
leir  priTiciples  in  the  manner  suggested  they  would  cer- 
ynly,  though  jjerhaps  amid  many  attacks  and  hard  strug- 
,  have  finally  forced  njion  the  people  the  conviction, 
lat  it  was  not  under  compulsion  and  from  party  consider- 
pon,  but  voluntarily  and  from  genuine  x>atrioti8m,  that 
^y  afterwards  maintained  the  military  honor  and  politi- 
,  interests  of  the  country.     As  it  was,  their  words  and 
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their  actions  were  continually  in  glaring  contrast  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  bold  immorality,  with  which  the 
leading  Democratic  politicians  had  devised  and  carried  to 
its  conclusion  the  whole  affair  of  the  war,  sometimes 
shows  almost  to  advantage  beside  the  strict  pedantic  mor- 
ality of  their  inconsistent  opponents. 

The  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  the  Democrats,  how- 
ever, is  only  increased  by  the  fact  that  by  tactics  as  mas- 
terly as  they  were  outrageously  unworthy,  they  had  forced 
almost  the  entire  opposition  to  assist  in  this  unexampled 
self-prostitution  of  Congress.  "  Thus,"  exclaimed  Gid- 
dings,  "  has  Congress  surrendered  its  honor,  its  independ- 
ence, and  become  the  mere  instrument  of  the  executive, 
and  made  to  endorse  this  presidential  falsehood.  *  *  * 
Sir,  on  this  great  and  momentous  subject  of  peace  and 
war,  involving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  the  welfare  of  two  mighty  nations,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  deliberate,  to  speak,  or  to  compare  our  views. 
No  member  was  allowed  to  express  his  dissent  or  to  state 
his  objections  to  an  act  which  is  to  tell  upon  the  future 
destiny  of  civilized  man.  With  indecent  haste,  with  un- 
becoming levity,  under  the  gag  of  the  previous  question, 
our  nation  is  plunged  into  a  bloody  war  for  the  purposes 
of  conquest  and  the  extension  of  slavery." ^  And  it  was 
with  full  consciousness,  without  the  slightest  excuse,  with 
loud  hurrahs  and  huzzas,  that  Congress  had  thus  trodden 
under  foot  its  dignity,  its  constitutional  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  truth. ^    The  Whigs  always  spoke  of  "  Polk's  war." 

>  Speeches,  pp.  192,  193. 

2  The  most  disgustiDg  thing  about  it;  aH  is  the  pious  roHing  of  eyes. 
Falseliood  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  political 
cookery,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  overact  the  part  so  clumsily,  and 
viohitc  ixood  taste  so  grossly,  as  to  assume  the  air  of  a  woopinir  altar  saint 
while  strikini]:  clown  a  weak  neighbor  in  order  to  take  away  liis  coat 
and  empty  his  pockets.    C.  J.  Ingersoll  says,  in  a  report  of  the  House 
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It  was  true  that  Pulk  had  purposely  brought  on  the  wnr, 
but  botli  Houses  of  Congress  bad  declared  it  superfluous 
to  read  even  the  documents  that  had  been  voluntarily  sent 
them  by  the  President,  in  order  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  of  the  question  how  hostilities  with  Mexico  had 
been  brought  on.  Certainly  Polk  had  sinned  deeply 
iigiaiost  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  when,  behind  the 
back  of  the  assembled  Congress,  and  under  no  necessity, 
he  liad  deliberately  worked  to  bring  about  an  encounter  on 
the  Kio  Grande  in  order  to  win  by  a  war  California  and 
New  Mexico,  which  he  Imd  been  unable  to  buy;  but  both 
Uouses  of  Congress  \iat\  sanctioned  his  conduct  without 
any  investigation.  It  was  certain  that  Polk  had  done  by 
indirect  and  devious  ways  whitt  Congress  alone  could 
rightfully  do;  but  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  given 
their  approval.  Certainly  Polk's  assertion  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  at  war  was  not  true;  but  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  by  their  confirmation,  made  the  state- 
ment a  fact.  Certainly  Polk  had  treated  Congress  with 
an  insulting  want  of  respect,  and  certain  it  was  that  this 

Coiniiiiuee  on  Foreign  Affaira,  of  the  94th  of  June,  1846:  "Easen- 
lially  and  happily  piicific  as  are  the  institutions,  the  inlereatB,  the  local 
siiufltion.  and  Ihe  desires  of  this  republican  Union,  its  development 
and  prosport^  will  never  be  arrested  or  distntbed  by  wars  of  passion, 
conquBBt,  or  offense.  *  •  •  With  great  legret,  and  not  till  long 
after  l\irther  forbcnrance  was  impracticable,  the  consliliiled  authorities 
ot  tbe  United  Slates  find  force  the  only  means  of  acirdefense  from 
long  continued,  unprovoked,  aggravated,  and  insufferable  injuries 
inflicted  bjr  a  sister  republic  and  neighbor  niition,  with  n'boui  our 
l>referi?nce  was  close  alliance,  and  against  whom  the  sword  is  drawn 
with  infinita  reluctance."  Reports  of  Coram.,  39f.h  Coogr.,  1st  Sesa., 
Vol.  II..  No.  733,  p.  2.  8ii  months  later  tbe  same  Ingeraoll  said: 
"  Complaints  of  the  territorial  conquests  from  Mexico  ore  disarmed  of 
rpproach  by  tbe  undeniable  fads,  that  Mexico,  by  war,  constrains  Ihe 
Tniled  States  to  take  by  conquest  what,  ever  since  the  Mexican  inde- 
Itendence,  every  Auiericnu  administration  has  been  striving  to  get  by 
purchase." 
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criminal  playing  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  constitution  "ooulu 
inevitably  bear  bitter  fruit;  but  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress had  vied  with  each  other  in  putting  the  gag  into  their 
own  mouths,  and  in  lowering  themselves  to  mere  tools  of 
the  President,  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  he  had 
required  of  them.  Certainly  Polk's  message,  with  its 
disingenuous,  involved  half-truths,  and  its  intentional 
reservations,  was  an  unworthy  web  of  deceit;  but  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  under  no  compulsion  whatever,  and 
with  the  exercise  of  a  most  disgraceful  pressure  on  the 
minority,  had  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  uj^on  it. 
The  war  was,  indeed,  originally  "Polk's  war,"  but  Con- 
gress was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Union  had  to 
carry  on  "Polk's  war;"  and  if  the  true  and  the  official 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  war  were  so  related  to  each 
other  that,  as  Stepliens  maintained,  Polk  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  "  mendacious,"  1  then  the  same  disgrace- 
ful word  was  branded  on  the  forehead  of  the  Congress, 
for  it  had  voluntarily  and  deliberately  pledged  itself  to 
the  truth  of  the  official  history  of  the  origin  of  the  war, 
had  repeated  the  lie,  and  formally  made  it  its  own.  It 
hardly  need  be  said  that  Polk  had  not,  as  Jackson  might 
perhaps  have  been  able  to  do  under  like  circumstances, 
hurried  Congress  along  with  himself  by  the  violence  of 
his  will  and  the  weight  of  his  popularity;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  Congress  repeatedly  showed  that  it  was 
not  at  all  inclined  to  allow  Polk,  as  "  the  government,"  to 
manage  and  rule  matters  according  to  his  high  pleasure. 

1  ii  "VVhy,  if  a  man  were  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  reputation  for 
duplicity  and  equivocation,  he  could  not  select  a  hotter  example  in  all 
history  than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  President.  He  [the 
speaker]  did  not  know  any  better  or  more  fitting  appellation  in  after 
times  than  Polk  the  mendacious."  July  10, 1848.  Congr.  Globe,  80th 
Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  912. 
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Tliere  is,  therefore,  bnt  one  valid  explanation  of  the  con- 

^\ict  of  Congress — that  it  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the 

X*  resident  with  regard  to  the  purpose  and  the  goal  to 

\vhich  his  crooked  ]X)licy  was  directed.     Does  a  further 

ireproof  lie  in  this,  or  does  it  place  his  conduct  in  a  more 

favorable  liffht) 
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OHAPTEE  X. 

The  Object  and  the  Probable  Results  of  the  War. 

The  skirmish  of  the  25th  of  April  had,  indeed,  put  an 
end  to  the  long  war  of  words,  in  which  the  Mexicans  had 
contented  themselves  with  idle  protests  while  Taylor  first 
marched  and  then  entrenched  himself.  The  latter  would 
have  been  well  pleased  if  Arista,  like  his  predecessor,  had 
for  a  time  waged  war  only  with  the  pen,  but  he  had  had 
time  enough  to  prepare  for  him  a  hot  reception.  The 
Mexicans,  indeed,  exulted  loudly  at  Taylor's  retrograde 
movement  to  Point  Isabel,  and  were  even  alarmed — if  we 
may  believe  their  words — lest  his  flight  should  be  so  rapid 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  overtake  him.  They  were 
soon  to  be  relieved  of  this  anxiety.  A  small  fort — after- 
wards called  Fort  Brown  from  its  valiant  defender,  who 
lost  his  life  there — occupied  them  long  enough  to  enable 
Taylor  to  make  his  necessary  preparations  at  Point  Isabel, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  he  drew  out  to  meet  them  in 
the  open  field.  Although  he  was  inferior  in  numbers  and 
the  Mexicans  fought  bravely^  he,  nevertheless,  remained 
in  possession  of  the  field,  May  8th,  at  Palo  Alto,  and  on 
the  next  day  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
While  the  partisans  of  the  administration  were  trying  to 
hide  their  foul  doings  under  cover  of  a  patriotic  fear 
that  his  army  was  in  danger  of  annihilation,  he  transferred 

*  Nevertheless,  Giddinirs  was  justified  in  saying  later:  "The  miser- 
able apolo^'  for  an  army  there  marshalled  under  the  Mexican  flag  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande."    Speeches,  p.  267. 
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*^^  theater  of  war  to  the  right  hank  of  the   Rio  Grande. 
'*!  the  18th  of  May,  he  made  his  entrance  into  Mata- 
"•"^X^ras. 

If  Doaglaa,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  war 
*^ill,  could  venture  to  hratid  as  traitors  all  those  who  did 
'*>ot  go  blindly  with  the  administration, *  those  of  the  war 
"Jiarty  of  course  could  now  open  their  nioutlis  donbly  wide 
in  jubilation  at   these  brilllcnt  deeds  of  arms.      If  Gid- 
ding'fi  prediction  that  they  were  about  to  attack  a  hornet's 
nest   had  been  fulfilled  in  the  beginning,  the  complaints 
would  have  been  louder  and  more  general,  eveu  though, 
with  insignificant  exceptions,  the  people  would  have  been 
ill  favor  of  continuing  the  war  until  they  could  withdraw 
from  it  with  military  honor  unBtained.     Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  masses  were  eseited  by  anccess,  and  even  the 
iliesatisiied  could  not  but  desire  this  succeas  to  1»  as  great 
aa  possible,  if  they  could  put  faith  in  the  President's  assu- 
rance that  his  only  aim  was  to  conquer  a  peace. 

To  humble  Mexico,  victories  in  the  struggle  t>etween 
the  two  main  armies  were,  of  coiirHe,  the  most  important 
thing,  and,  to  this  extent,  it  whs  on  these  that  the  admln- 
istraliou  also  laid  the  greatest  weight.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  the  administration  was  hy  no  moans  especially 
eager  for  such  trinmphs.  The  long  and  unrefreshing  his- 
tory of  its  wranglings  with  the  victorioiie  generals,  for 
which,  however,  the  latter  were  partly  to  blame,  shows 
that  it  was  not  at  all  its  aim  to  provide  the  people  with  a 
number  of  fame-crowned  chiefs.     Their  snccesses  could,  at 


1  "  America  wants  no  l^ieoda,  ackni 
zen  who,  aftpr  war  is  declared,  condpi 
synipallii!'«9  wiih  the  enemy.  All  su 
»Dil  would  to  God  iLuI  they  would  cm 
lliey  could  be  dealt  with  accordiug  U 
30th  Congr.  1st  Hess.,  p.  SIS. 
17 


wledges  the  Gdollty  of  no  cili- 
ms  (he  justice  of  her  cause,  or 
'li  are  Irnitort  in  tlieir  hearts; 
iiuil  aomp  overt  act  for  which 
their  deBerta."     CiiDgr,  Qlobe, 
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the  most,  indirectly  bring  Polk  nearer  to  Lis  goal.     The 
most  direct,  and  hence  the  most  efficient,  instruments  fo** 
his  purposes  were  small  divisions  of  troops,  and  the  fleet 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  theater  of  war. 

General  Kearney  was  charged  with  the  "conquest"  of 
Siinta  Fe,  which  lay  within  the  "declared''  bonndaries  of 
Texas,  and  of  all  Kew  Mexico.  He  possessed  himself  of 
the  territory  without  a  blow,  although  he  had  to  trav- 
erse  a  pass  which  might  have  been  easily  defended  against 
a  much  greater  force.  Tlie  Mexicans  abandoned  this  de- 
cisive position,  before  the  Americans  appeared  in  sight. 
The  general  public  in  the  United  States  attributed  this 
ffreat  and  bloodless  success  to  the  militarv  ofenius  of  Kear- 
ney.  Benton,  however,  tells  us,i  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  certain  James  Magoflin,  who  wc»n  over  the  Grovemor 
Armijo,*  and  overreached  the  aspiring  and  warlike  Lieu- 
tenant Archuletti,  by  representing  to  him,  that,  if  he  re- 
linquished the  eastern  j^rt  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Ameri- 
csms,  he  could  ea^ilv  make  himself  master  of  the  western 
jxirt,  which  was  not  claimcil  by  the  United  States.  Ben- 
ton was  in  a  jK»sition  to  be  well  acqur.inic-*!  with  this  game 
K^hind  the  scenes,  since  it  was  he  tliat  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Polk  and  Marey  to  the  valuable  services  which 
M;^»ffin.  from  his  intiH":ate  aequaintanee  with  men  and 
affairs  in  New  Mexico,  would  be  able  to  render. 

Tliis  peculiar  kin-l  of  conquest  lM»re  its  fruit  later  for 
the  United  States  in  a  bh»c»  ly  uprising.  At  first,  however, 
evervthinir  went  well.  Keamv  had  oniers  to  see  to  it 
that  his  cc»nquests  remained  in  the  ••safe  }x»sse>>ion *'  of 
the  Uniteii  Stjites,  and  with  th.^t  oljtvt  he  was  to  establish 

»  Thirrr  YoATS  V^e-w.  IT.,  pp.  0^^:-ft?4 

*  Ix-u'or.  v^.c>o>  HiV,  dirtv-ry  n&t  ;hsi  XriLi^-  wa>  Ici't^ed.  bui  allows 
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in  thein  temporary  civil  govommentB.'  The  General 
ihonglit  be  was  complying  with  these  mstrtictiona  liy  h 
proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  August,  in  which  lie  an- 
nonnwd  that  he  took  possession  of  all  New  Mexico, 
including',  therefore,  the  portion  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kio  Qrande,  proclaimed  as  traitors  all  those  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  the  United  Spates  and  who  shonld  not 
now  i  in  mediately  return  to  their  homes,  and,  in  conclnsion, 
released  all  the  inhaliitanta  of  the  district  from  their 
allegiance  to  Mexieo,  and  claimed  "them  aB  citizens  of  the 
Dniteii  States."*  One  thing  only  Kearny  forgot;  he  said 
nothing  as  to  whence  he  deduced  his  right  definitely  to  in- 
euqxirato  with  the  Union  a  district  whicli  his  own  govern- 
ment liad  always  recognized  as  ITesican  ten-itory,  and  to 
transform  Mexicans  into  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Wlien  the  House  of  Representatives  afterwards  songht  in- 
formation from  the  President  on  this  point,  the  latter 
replied:  that  it  was  an  acknowledged  right  of  war  to  estab- 
lish provisional  governments  in  conquered  territory;  con- 
fiderations  of  expciliency  of  the  most  urgent  nature  had 
required  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  thus  far  only  had 
the  General's  autlutrity  extended.'  Tiie  "organic  law" 
which  Kearny  caused  to  be  elaborated  for  New  Mexico  by 
(«me  of  his  subaiterns,  and  which  was  almost  as  long  as 
the  Constitution  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union  together, 
did  not,  indeed,  meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  even  directly  declared  that  snch  sovereign 


'  W.  L.  Mnrcy  to  flen.  Kearny,  June  3,  IWC.  Eiec.  Doc.,  BOth 
OongT,  1st  Seas.,  Vol.  VIL.  No,  GO,  pp.  lat,  154.  I  wrila  the  naran  aa 
I  Qod  it  in  Uiose  docuunenis.  Elsewhere  il  is  gener&Uy  written 
E*?aritey. 

'  Iliid.,  pp,  no.  ni.  See  also  J.  SI.  Cutta,  The  Conquest  of  Cull- 
fbmia  and  New  Mexico,  pp.  4«-40. 

*  He-wHge  of  the  aand  December,  IdKL  Stiiteein.'B  Man.,  III.,  pp. 
IftM,  1647. 
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dispositions  exceeded  his  authority  and  were  invasions  of 
the  domain  of  Congress.  *  But  it  contented  itself  with 
pointing  out  the  fact  and  did  not  show  itself  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  this  excess  of  zeal.  Nor  had  it  any  grounds  for 
displeasure,  for  the  misunderstanding  did  not  go  very  deep. 
Kearny  had  perfectly  well  comprehended  the  substance  of 
his  instructions.  He  had  been,  perliaps,  a  little  indiscreet 
in  the  manner  of  their  execution,  but  that  was  of  slight 
consequence,  since  he  could  be  coolly  disavowed.  A  mere 
soldier,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  Constitutional 
relations  of  the  federal  authorities  to  each  other  were  in 
no  wise  altered  by  the  war,  and  that  the  war  must  be 
carried  on  in  accordance,  not  only  with  international,  but 
also  constitutional,  law.  That  which  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  administration,  he  decreed  at  once,  for  the  country 
was  in  his  power  and  Mexico  could  put  no  obstacle  in  his 
way.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  possession  of  the 
country  would  be  best  secured  if  he  proclaimed  a  definite 
incorporation  with  tlie  Union;  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  ignorance  of  constitutional  hiw,  he  actually  believed 
that  the  inhabitants  were  absolutelv  transformed  into  citi- 
zens  of  the  United  States  by  the  declaration  that  the  terri- 
tory was  not  to  be  restored.  The  thought  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  monstrous  usurpation  of  authority,  and  was 
compromising  the  President,  was  the  less  likely  to  occur, 
because  he  had  been  expressly  directed  to  continue  in  their 
places  all  public  officials  who  would  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  Statcj*.*     This  instruction  placed 

1  General  W.  Scott,  Nov.  3,  184G,  to  Kearny:  "You  will  not,  how- 
ever, formally  declare  the  province  (Upper  California)  tx)  be  annexed. 
Permanent  incorporation  of  the  territory  must  depend  on  the  govern- 
in<^nt  of  the  United  States."  Exec.  Doc,  I^Oth  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol. 
VII.,  No.  00,  p.  1G4. 

-  "  It  would  bo  wise  and  prudent  to  continue  in  their  employment 
all  >\wh  of  the  existing  ollicers  as  are  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them." 
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nin  a  very  peculiar  liyht  the  statement  of  the  message  of 

the  22nd  of  December,  1846.  that  the  orders  issued  to  the 

commanders  on  land  and  sea  had  been  solely  intended,  "  to 

regulate  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  belligDrent,"  and 

d  gone  no  further.'      That  Kearny  had  rightly  comjire- 

^ded   the  wishes  and  aims  of  the  administration  was 

"clear  beyond  ;i  doubt  from  this  instruction,  even  though  it   ' 

did  not  expressly  claim  for  the  President  the  right  to  make 

citizens,  and  to  incorporate  the  conquei-ed  districts  with 

the  Union.*      From  its  own  standpoint,  it  was,  therefore,  ( 

^nite  natural  that  the  executive  did  not  withdi'aw  its  con- 

Idence  from  him.     Ilis  ultimate  and  real  destination  had 

fom  tlie  beginning  been   California.'     Tliither,   accord- 

kgly,  he  tnmed  his  steps,  as  soon  as  he  regai-ded  his  first 

Pconquest"  aa  sufficiently  secured  by  his  copious,  rather 


"These  orders  euid  instructions  wpro  given  lo  rognlatB  the  exer- 
le  of  IbB  rights  of  a  belligoront.    «    •    •    This  was  all  Iho  autborlly 
ifaicb  could  be  delegated  to  our  miHturj'  uniJ  naval  coniniaiiders,  and   I 
m  eiercise  waa  indispensable  to  the  secure  occuputioa  and  possession  1 
■  territory  of  the  enemy  which  might  be  conquered.    Tbe  regulations  1 
tborized  were  temporary,  and  dependent  on  tlie  right  acquired  by 
wquest.    They  were  authorized  ai  belligerent  rights,  and  were  to 
■rned  into  etfeci  by  military  or  naval  ofllcers.    Tbey  were  bnt  the 
lelioration  of  martial  law,  which  modern  civilization  reqaites,  and    ' 
Srerc  due  hb  well  lo  the  security  of  the  conquest,  u  to  the  inhabitants 
i  the  conquered  territory."    Statesm.'s  Man.,  HI.,  p.  1047, 

*  Kearny  could  not  be  blamed  for  so  Interpreting  ttie   following 

efroni  Marcy's  instruction  of  the  3rd  of  June,  above  referred  to, 

r  not  perceiving  at  all  ita  artfully  devised  vagueness  and  ambl- 

felly :  ■■  You  may  aesure  the  people  of  those  provinces  that  it  is  tlie  wish 

d  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  them  a  irce  goveroDient 

Alh  the  least  possible  delay,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  terri- 

Tbcy  will  then  be  called  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  tVeemen 

(  elocting  their  own  representatives  to  the  territorial  legislature," 

" It  tlM  been  decided  by  the  Prpsidixnl  lo  be  of  the  greiitcst  im. 

Ktaoce  in  the  ponding  war  with  Mexico  to  luke  the  earliest  pos.ii;s. 

1  of  Upper  California.     An  expedition   with  that  view  is  hereby 

Idfirod,  and  you  are  designated  to  command  it." 
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than  exactly  happy,  legislative  activity.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  after  a  march  of  eleven  days,  he  sent  back  a  part 
of  his  force,  hai'ing  received  the  news  that  the  conquest  of 
California  had  long  since  been  accomplished. 

Fremont  had  begun  hostilities  on  the  11th  of  June  by 
capturing  a  jiack-horse  intended  for  Castro.  A  few  dnys 
later,  the  American  settlers  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  rose  in  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  S.  Mer- 
ritt  and  W.  B.  Ide  and  seized  upon  the  tiiwn  of  Sunoma.' 
A  proclamation  of  Ide  on  the  18th  of  June,  declared  an 
alleged  threat  of  the  guvernor  to  put  to  death  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  did  not  immediately  leave  the  county,  as  the  di- 
rect occasion  of  the  uprising,  the  present  object  of  which 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  of  military  des- 
potism." Whether  the  leaders  of  the  uprising  acted,  from 
the  beginning,  in  ac<x»rdauce  with  a  preconcerted  plan 
with  Fremont  does  not  appear  with  certainty  from  my  au- 
thorities. Fremont's  admii'ers  have  always  represented 
the  nfl'air  as  though  he  aJone  had  doue  everythiug.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  mistake.  The  settlers  were  not 
merely  tlie  executive  arm  of  which  hia  brain  and  will 
made  use,  but  they  acted,  at  least  in  part,  on  their  own  in- 
itiative, and  originally,  also,  under  leaders  from  their 
own  midst,  although  after  a  very  few  days,  they  chose  him 
for  their  head.  Frum  the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
where  a  number  of  Americans  had  gathered  about  him,  he 


'  According  to  Hittcl),  A  HUlozj  of  the  City  of  San  FranciBco,  p. 
108,  on  the  14lh  of  June;  according  to  F.  Souli!,  J.  H.  Qibon  anJ  J. 
Kisbet,  The  Annals  of  Ban  Prsncisco,  p.  83,  on  tlie  15th  of  June. 

'  Fremoot,  Uio,  averred,  Ibat,  next  10  confidcralioiis  uf  pt-monsl 
Bofpty,  it  was  this  wild  llireat  against  the  flettlera  that  had  forced  him  to 
draw  the  Bword.  But,  although  Ide's  nianiresto  Bays:  "threatened  by 
prop!  a  mat  Ion,"  HiUell  assures  us;  "This  was  a  ^reat  mlatnhe  on  the 
part  of  Ide  and  his  IHeiids.  The  governor  of  Cnliforniu  had  Issued  no 
■uch  proclamation,  nor  was  such  a  matter  thought  oC" 


L 
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"inastened  to  the  relief  of  Sonoiua  threatened  by  Castro, 
The  Mexicans  were  repuUeJ,  and  their  spoils  captured. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  the  handful  of  Araovicans,  by  Fre- 
mont's advice,  declared  Califomia  an  independent  Eepub- 
Hc. 

As  early  as  the  29th  of  June,  the  governor,  Pio  Pico, 
in  a  sharp  note  to  the  consul,  Larkin,  had  expressed  the 
suspicion  that  the  United  States  were  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
business,  since  he  (Lariiiu)  had  viewed  it  with  so  great  un- 
concern. Larkin  responded  that  he  had  vainly  offered  the 
Mexican  government  his  good  offices  as  consul,  and  he  un- 
conditionally denied  that  his  goveniment  had  had  anytlung 
to  do  with  the  affair.  This  was  tmc  to  the  extent  that  the 
conduct  of  Fremont  and  of  the  party  of  the  Bear  Flag  had 
not  been  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  consul's  own 
wishes.'  Not  the  how,  bat  the  what,  however,  was  the 
essential  thing,  and  this  within  two  days  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  upinion. 

News  of  the  skirmish  of  the  25th  of  April  between 
Thornton's  dragoons  and  the  Mexicans,  readied  Commo- 
dore Sloat  at  Miizatlan,  on  the  7th  of  June,  by  a  conrier, 
whom  a  young  American  named  John  Parrott  had  sent  to 
him  from  Guadalajara.'     On  the  following  day,  before  the 

•  In  the  letter  10  BuchnnaD,  already  mentioned,  we  rend  :  "  The 
sadden  rising  of  Ihe  pnrlj'  on  the  Sucriiiuento  under  the  Beiir  Flag, 
taking  CulirortiiaDB'  property  to  s  large  amount.  anJ  other  ai:i».  com- 
pletely ftuslraled  all  hopes  I  had  of  the  frlendfihip  of  the  nafives  to 
m;  countrymen,  and  of  General  Caatrti,  through  fear  of  his  peujiic,  to 
come  into  the  arrangemeula  I  expected." 

» Sea  Parrott'B  own  account  in  the  Nan  York  ffrrald,  Mnrch  4, 
1880.  According  to  Sloat's  report  to  Bnncroft,  of  the  3l3t  of  July,  it 
appears,  moreover,  that,  before  bis  departure  he  had  also  learned  of 
the  bsiiles  of  Palo  Altn  and  Resaca  de  lu  Paluia,  and  this  ia  the  more 
probable  because  he  refers  lo  them  in  hia  prorlamation  of  the  7lh  of 
July,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  when  and  how  ha  coold  have  obtained 
fOrUier  news  in  the  interim.  Exec.  Doc.,  30th  Congr.,  Isl  Beee.,  VoL 
VII.,  No.  60,  pp.  S58,  201. 
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Mexican  authorities  had  heard  of  this  momentous  en- 
counter, the  commodore  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  Admiral  Seymour,  the  commander  of  the  English 
squadron,  followed  him  at  once.  During  the  night,  how- 
ever, Sloat  altered  his  course  and  steered  for  the  coast  of 
California,  while  Seymour,  thinking  that  the  commodore 
was  still  before  him,  held  on  towards  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  On  the  2d  of  July,  Sloat  arrived  before  Monte- 
rey, but  his  attitude  was  at  first  inoffensive  and  friendly. 
Not  till  the  6tli  of  July,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  events  at  Sonoma,  did  he  let  the  mask  fall.  On  the 
following  morning,  he  summoned  the  Mexican  comman- 
der to  surrender  the  place,  on  the  ground  that  Mexico  had 
begun  hostilities  against  the  United  States  and  the  two 
powers  were,  therefore,  in  fcct,  at  war.  The  commandant 
referred  him  to  Castro,  but  made  no  attempt  at  resistance 
when  Sloat  prepared  to  employ  force.  The  commodore 
then  sent  for  Fremont.  He  was  greatly  as  well  as  un- 
pleasantly surprised  to  learn  that  the  latter  had  acted 
wholly  on  his  own  responsibility. ^  •  He  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  repeated  the  blunder  of  Captain  Jones.  lie  was 
the  less  able  or  inclined  to  recede,  because  Captain  Mont- 
gomery had  in  the  meantime,  under  his  orders,  seized 
upon  the  places  on  the  Bay  of  California,  and  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  had  exchanged  the  Bear  Flag  for  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  was  equally  disinclined  to  proceed  with 
energy,  until  he  had  assured  himself  that  he  had  not  run 

Fremont  says  before  the  Senate  committee,  with  regard  to  his  in- 
terview with  Sloat:  "He  appeared  uneasy  at  the  great  responsibility 
he  had  assumed.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  ai)plied  to  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Government,  for  his 
authority,  but  that  he  had  declined  to  give  it.  *  *  *  I  informed 
him  that  I  had  acted  solely  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  without 
any  authority  from  the  Government  to  justify  hostilities."  Sen.  Doc, 
30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Reports,  No.  75,  p.  13. 
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himself  into  a  blind  alley.     Tlie  mdecieion  of  mind  into 
wliieh  lie  fi.'Il  might,  however,  have  had  serious  coiisegtien- 
cee,  since  Castro  was  assemhliug  troops,  the  English  set- 
tlers were  coSperating  with  the  natives  at  Santa  Biirbara,   , 
with  a  view  to  England's  possessing  herself  of  California,   i 
and  every  moment  the  arrival  of  ■Admiral  Seymour  was  to 
be  expected,  since  he  would  necessarily  at  last  perceive 
that  he  was  on  a  wrong  trail.     Fortunately  for  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  Sloat  found  in  the  poor  state  of  his  health  a   { 
gijod   reason  for  withdrawing  from  his  ticklish  position,    , 
and  for  relinquishing  the  chief  command  to  the  more  reso- 
lute  Commodore   Stockton.'     Together    with    Fremont,    . 
however,  the  latter  in  a  few  weeks  completed  the  conquest   I 
of  the  country.     On  the  IStli  of  August  he  entered  the   ' 
capital,  Los  Angeles,  and   announced  to   the   inhabitants   ' 
that  the  American  flag  now  waved  over  every  place  of  any 
consequence. 

Mexico's  powers  of  resistance  suffered  little  or  no  dimu- 
nition  by  the  loss  of  New  Mexico  and  California.     These   i 
conquests,  were,  therefore,  of  no  signiticsmce,  if,  as  Marcy 
maintains,  the  only  ohjcct  of  the  United  States  was  the 
attainment  of  their  rights,'  undfrstandiug  the  word  in  its 


>  Thnt,  for  tbe  time  being,  notliiog  wilb  (o  be  fesred  ttom  Engl&nd,  at 
leasl,liadroraoniedQyabeeunolongeri]oubliW.  Blockloohatl  arrived 
on  the  lotb  of  July,  but  had  not  assumed  the  cbief  coiumand  iinlil  Che 
aad,  and  Seymour  had  appeared  before  Monterey  by  the  ICib.  II'  lie  had 
reached  the  spot  at  Ibo  same  time  iriib  Sloat,  the  latlor  would  hardly 
Lave  BUimnoncd  the  place  to  surreoder,  and  if  he  had  done  bo,  Sey- 
mour would  do;  with  folded  arms  have  allowed  thlogs  to  take  their 
course.    An  accomplished  fact,  however,  he  felt  he  must  respect. 

*  Esec.  Doc,  30ih  Congr.,  lut  Seas.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  00,  p.  150.  As 
fiaij  as  June  30lb  he  hod  ordered  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson  to  riiiae  a 
regiment  of  volnnteera  in  New  Yortt,  to  be  aenl  to  Ibe  Pacific  Ocean 
via  Cape  Horn,  "to  be  employed  in  proseculing  boslililies  to  BOnie 
province  in  Mexico,  probably  in  Upper  Califoniia,  *  •  •  com- 
posed of  suitable  persona — I  mean  of  good  habits — as  far  aa  practi- 
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ordinary  meaning.  In  the  higher  regions  of  politics, 
however,  it  is  often  understood  in  quite  another  sense.  In 
the  present  instance  the  reckoning  ran  as  follows:  Mex- 
ico wantonly  brought  on  the  war,  and  must,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  also  pay  the  costs 
of  the  war.  Now,  since  the  Kio  Grande  was  the  true 
boundary,  even  before  the  war,  Mexico  has  no  counter 
claims,  and  money  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  procure;  she 
must,  tlierefore,  pay  with  the  only  valuable  she  has — land. 
Yancey  fully  concurred  with  the  Whigs  that  there  must 
be  not  a  word  said  of  conquest;  but  he  declared,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  an  indemnity  in  land  must  be  re- 
quired. ^  When  it  should  come  to  the  fixation  of  this 
indemnity,  it  would  naturally  be  very  convenient  to  be 
found  in  possession  of  what  it  was  intended  to  retain, 
which,  of  course,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  what 
Slidell  was  to  have  bought  for  a  few  millions  when  adjust- 
ing the  boundaries.  What  it  had  been  impossible  to  bny 
was  conquered  in  order  to  have  it  ceded  by  way  of  indem- 
nity at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Bancroft  never  wearies 
of  impressing  this  one  precept  upon  Sloat,  Stockton,  and 
Biddle:  See  to  it  that  as  soon  as  practicable  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, at  least,  be  in  our  hands  in  order  that  we  may 
retain  it  if  jK'ace  is  concluded  upon  the  basis  of  the  uti 

cable,  of  various  pursuits,  and  such  as  would  be  likely  to  remain,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  either  in  Oresron  or  in  anv  other  territory  in  that 
region  of  the  glol>e  which  may  then  be  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
*  *  *  The  conditiim  of  the  acceptance,  in  this  case,  must  be  a 
tender  of  service  during  the  war;  and  it  must  be  explicitly  under- 
stiHHl  that  they  may  be  discharged,  witliout  a  claim  for  returning 
home,  wherever  they  may  be  serving  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
provided  it  is  in  the  then  territory  of  the  United  States."  That  is  a 
"regiment"  of  coltmists.  Con gr.  Globe,  21»ih  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  App. 
p.  SOi). 

»  Congr  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  984 
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'jssidetis.^     He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble. 
^!HiE  first  hint  had  been  fully  understood,  and  his  wishes  ] 
^vere  fulfilled  before  these  instructione  reached  their  desti- 
.  nation.    Sloat  acted  solely  upon  the  instrnctions,  referred  to 
■'before,  of  tlie  24th  of  June,  1845,  and  yet  he  did  not  eon- 
fc'tent  himself  with  taking  Monterey,  but  did  exactly  what  i 
Kearny  did  in  New  Mexico.     In  his  proclamation  of  the  i 
7tli  of  July  he  announced  to  the  inlmbitants :     "  I  come  J 
as  their  best  friend,  as  henceforward  California  will  I 
lorlion  of   the  United  States,     *     *     *     and  the  ^ame  1 
j^potection  will  be  extended  to  them  as  to  any  other  state  J 
1  tlie  Union."'     Stockton  followed  bis  example.     In  the  i 
latter'a  ppoclamatiou  of   the   17th  of   August,  ^ve  read;  1 
(•ITie  Territory  of  California  now  belong:;  to  the  United  I 
States,  and  will  be  governed,  as  soon  as  circnrastances  will  I 
lermit,  by  officers  and  laws  similar  to  those  by  which  the  I 


■Jane  8,  to  Sloat:  "Yon  will  bear  in  axiai  genernlly  that  tliis 
fbimtry  desires  to  flod  in  California  a  friend,  sod  nil  an  cneiuif ;  to  be 
mectod  wilh  it  by  near  ties ;  to  bold  possession  of  it,  at  least  dtiring 
;  and  to  hold  that  possession,  if  possible,  with  tbe  cimseal  of 
s  inhabitants."    July  I2ih,  to  the  same:    "The  object  of  the  United 

«  Is,  under  its  rights  as  a  belligerent  nation,  to  iiostess  itself  eB-   | 
rely  of  Cpper  California.     •     •     •    The  object  of  the  United  Stalet    i 
''las  reference  to  □Itimale  peuce  with  Mexico;  and  if  at  that  peace  the 
TmhIs  of  llie  u(>  pottidttia  shall  be  established,  the  goTemment  expecis, 
tbrou^  your  forces,  to  be  found  in  actual  posseaaioii  of  U|iper  Cali- 
fornia-   •    •    •    After  you  shall  have  secured  Upper  California,  if 
ir  force  is  sufficient,  jon  nil]  take  possession  and  keep  the  horboia 
A  the  Gulf  of  CHlifurnia  as  far  down,  at  least,  ua  Guaynias.    But  this    | 
p  not  to  interfere  nilh  the  permuneiit  occupation  of  Upper  Califor> 

Aug.  18,  to  Blddle,  Stockton,  or  "  the  senior  officer  in  command  I 
f  Uie  United  Staler  naTsl  forces  in  tbe  Pacific  Ocean:"  "You  will  | 
a  iinmedlaie  posMssion  of  Upper  Oallfoniia,  especially  of  ibe  Ihrea  i 
U  of  San  FrBDci»L-o,  Uonterey.  and  Sun  Diego,  eu  that  if  the  treaty  1 
f  peace  ahull  be  made  on  tbe  basis  of  the  vti  pomidetit,  it  may  leava  I 
alifoniia  to  the  United  Staiea."  Exec.  Uoc.,  WMh  Congr..  UtBeM.,  J 
frol.  VII,  Xo.  80,  pp.  237-239. 
'    »  Exec.  Doc.,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Scm..  VoL  VIL,  No.  W,  p.  20L 
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other  territories  of  the  United  States  are  regulated  and 
protected."  1  The  President's  justification  of  his  course 
in  the  message  of  the  22d  of  December,  had  also  refer- 
ence  to  this,  and  what  was  said  above  on  that  point  finds 
application  here  as  well:  in  forms,  the  two  commodores 
had  erred  equally  with  Kearny,  but,  like  him,  in  essentials 
they  had  fulfilled  the  wishes  and  the  expectations  of  the 
administration.  "  The  extension  of  our  boundaries  over 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  for  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  twenty  million  dollars,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  any  treaty,"  wrote  Buchanan  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1847,  to  his  commissioner  Trist;*  and  from  the 
very  first  hour  of  the  war  this  had  been  Polk's  "  ultima- 
tum," since  the  desire  for  New  Mexico  and  California  was 
the  only  reason  and  the  only  purpose  of  the  war. 

This  was  the  object  with  regard  to  which,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  not  only  the  majority  of  Congress,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  in  accord  with  the 
President.  And  that  this  was  his  object  was,  from  the 
very  first  moment,  as  clear  to  the  peo2)le  as  to  Kearny, 
Sloat.  and  Stockton,  because  in  reality,  as  IngersoU  said, 
these  territories  had  been  regarded  with  covetous  glances 
from  the  moment  when  Mexico  had  ceased  to  be  a  Spanish 
province.  5  Therefore,  the  favorable  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing them  was  now  eagerly  embraced,  without  enquiring 
too  closely  just  how  this  opportunity  had  been  procured. 

» Ibid.,  p.  267. 

«  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  69,  p.  46. 

•  "  I  mean  to  show  unanswerably  that  all  parties  in  the  United 
States,  all  administrations  of  this  government,  since  Mexico  ceased  to 
be  a  Spanish  province,  have  united  in  the  policy  of  getting  from  her 
by  fair  means  precisely  those  territories  which,  and  only  which,  she 
has  now  constrained  us  to  take  by  force,  thougli  even  yet  we  are  dis- 
posed to  i);iy  for  them,  not  by  blood  merely,  but  by  money,  too." 
Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  App.  p.  12o. 
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TUere  was,  indeed,  no  lack  of  those  who,  ti'oin  ethical 
reasons,  refused  to  hear  of  territorial  conquests,  and  a  still 
greater  number  was  oppo&ed    to  further  acquisitions  of 
territory  on  account  of  the  old  fear  tluit  the  system  of  a 
fwleral  republic  could  not  with  safety  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended.    "With  these  was  associated  a  third  group  of  the 
opj>osition,  with  whose  special  naotives  we  shall  hereafter 
become  acquainted.     A  large  majority  of  tlie  people,  how- 
ever, did  not  weigh  the  matter  so  nicely,  but  followed 
tlieir  instinctive  feeling,  and  they  saw  in  the  accon^pliah- 
inent  of  Polk's    aims    the   keystone  of   the  magnificent 
Cyclopean   structure,   whose   mighty   buttresses   Jefferson 
liad  erected  by  the  puriJiase  of  the  Louisiana  territory. 

He  who  sees  in  this  nothing  more  than  a  manifestation 
of  the  unbridled,  brutal,  national  vanity  of  a  growing 
}>eople,  which  unites  within  itself  all  degrees  of  civiliza- 
1:ion  down  to  semi-harbai-iam,  is  utterly  lacking  in  compre- 
Ikension  of  the  place  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  world's 
l^istory;  and  without  this  comprehension,  it  becomes  from 
<3ay  to  day  less  possible  to  understand  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctive and  essential  in  the  phase  of  development  on 
"which  the  civilized  world  entered  at  the  close  of  the  laat 
<2entury. 

It  is  true  that  American  politicians  and  demagogues 
Imve  often  improperly  regarded  the  "manifest  destiny"  of 
tlie  United  States  aa  a  ]>iick  horse,  on  whose  broad  and 
etrong  back  all  their  ambitious  plans  and  nnscrnpulons, 
«!saggerated  desires  might  he  uncereinoniciusly  loaded,  and 
true  it  is,  also,  that  the  stump  speakers  enlarge  upon  this 
topic,  !nore  frequently  than  is  perhaps  absolutely  necessary, 
to  the  well  pleased,  and  already  convinced,  listening  masst'S. 
lint  it  is  equally  certain  that  "our  manifest  destiny"  is 
neither  a  meaningless  nor  an  unjustittahle  phrase.  The 
claims  which  have  been  founded  and  maintained  on  this, 
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had  their  historical  justification  in  the  prond  consciousness 
that  the  United  States  could  best  solve  the  peculiar  j^rob- 
lems  of  civilization,  appointed  for  America  in  the  world's 
economy.  The  previous  history  of  the  Union  afforded  the 
most  incontestable  proofs  of  this,  and  in  wrestling  with 
these  tasks  the  power  to  fulfill  them  satisfactorily  was  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  lessons  of  experience,  lessons 
learned  in  success,  as  well  as  in  failures  and  mistakes,  were 
not  disregarded  and  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  before 
the  tribunal  of  history  became  broader,  deeper  and  more 
distinct.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  natural,  but  it  was  an 
historical  necessity,  that  with  the  growing  consciousness 
and  the  progressive  activity  of  its  creative  powers,  the  re- 
public should  set  itself  broader  and  higher  tasks.  And, 
after  its  territory  had  once  been  extended  thus  far  to  the 
west,  it  was  a  proper,  nay  an  inevitable,  thought  that  its 
banner  must  overshadow  the  entire  continent,  in  its  whole 
extent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Only  in  that  c^se  could 
America  become  to  the  fullest  extent  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe  and  Asia;  that  is  to  the  extent  made  pos- 
sible by  modern  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  by  the  high 
degree  of  state  association  peculiar  to  the  Union.  *     In  the 

1  "I  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  shall  gain  territory,  and  must  gain 
territory,  before  we  shut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  We  must 
have  it.  Every  consideration  of  national  policy  calls  upon  us  to  secure 
it.  We  must  march  right  out  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We  must  fulfill 
what  the  American  poet  has  said  of  us,  from  one  end  of  this  confeder- 
acy to  the  other, 

"  'The  broad  Pnciflc  chnfos  onr  strand. 

We  hear  the  wide  Atlantic  roar.' 

We  must  march  from  Texas  straight  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  be 
bounded  only  by  its  roaring  wave.  We  must  admit  no  other  govern- 
ment to  any  partition  of  this  great  territor>%  It  is  the  destiny  of  the 
white  race,  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and,  if  they  fail 
to  perform  it,  they  will  not  come  up  to  that  high  position  which  Prov- 
idence, in  his  mighty  government,  has  assigned  them."  William  D. 
Giles,  of  Marjiand,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  11,  1847. 
Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  387. 
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■>iorth.  the  Union  territorj,  iodeed,  already  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  but  Oregon  was  too  far  removed  from  the  heart 
of  the  Union,  and  ita  coast,  poor  in  harbors,  could  never 
give  the  United  States  the  dominating  position  on  the 
Pncifie  Ocean  which  Douglas  had  pointed  out  as  the  kerne! 
of  the  Oregon  question.  The  long  stretch  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  other  hand,  covered  the  entire  center  and  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  south  of  the  Union,  and  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  was  the  main  key  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
the  hands  of  Mexico,  however,  it  was  not  only  as  good  as 
lost  to  civilization,  but  it  also  lay  exposed,  a  tempting 
prey,  to  all  the  naval  and  colonial  powers  of  the  world. 
Althongh  tliere  was  yet  no  suspicion  of  the  wonderful 
riches  of  every  kind  with  which  nature  had  endowed  this 
strip  of  coast,  yet  its  importance  for  the  world's  commerce 
was  not  rated  low.  Even  supposing  England's  assurances 
that  she  hsid  never  thought  of  its  acquisition  by  purehase 
to  be  whoUy  true,  yet  it  was,  at  least,  quite  possible,  that, 
sooner  or  later  her  cupidity  might  be  wakened.  If  Cali- 
fornia, however,  was  not  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
Mexico,  then  the  United  Stntes  were  unquestionably  the 
rightful  heirs.  Such  inheritances,  however,  are  easily  lost 
unless  possession  is  taken  of  tliera  at  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  that  case  force  must  often  take  the  place  of 
the  good  will  of  the  testator.  No  one  had  a  right  to  cast 
a  stone  at  those  who  regarded  all  wars  of  conquett  as  im- 
moral, and  who,  therefore,  passed  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion upon  this  war.  But  history  cannot  decide  such  ques- 
tions by  the  code  of  private  monds.  It  is  an  established 
law  of  historic  growth  that  decayed  or  decaying  peoples 
must  give  way  when  they  clash  in  a  conflict  of  interests 
with  peoples  who  are  still  on  the  ascending  path  of  their 
historic  mission,  and  that  violence  must  often  he  the  judge 
to  decide  such  litigation  between  nations.     Might  does  not 
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in  itself  make  right,  but  in  the  relations  of  nations  and 
states  to  each  other,  it  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  been 
justifiable  to  make  right  bow  before  might.  In  whatever 
way  the  ethics  of  ordinary  life  must  judge  such  cases,  his- 
tory must  try  them  in  the  light  of  tlieir  results,  and  in  so 
doing  must  allow  a  certain  validity  to  the  tabooed  princi- 
ple that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Its  highest  law  is 
the  general  interest  of  civilization,  and  in  the  efforts  and 
struggles  of  nations  for  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  general  civilization,  force  not  only  in  the  defensive 
Ibrm,  but  also  in  the  offensive,  is  a  legitimate  factor.  The 
majority  of  the  American  people  thought  it  right  that, 
after  all  other  methods  had  proved  unavailing,  the  Presi- 
dent should  seek  to  obtain  by  force  what  the  "manifest 
destiny"  of  the  Union  imperatively  required,  and  this  al- 
leged "manifest  destiny"  of  the  Union  corresponded  in 
this  case  to  a  high  interest  of  civilization,  that  is  to  say, 
to  an  interest  which  ])rimarily,  yet  by  no  means  exclusively, 
regarded  the  United  States,  an  interest  in  which  tlie  entire 
(.'ivilized  world  was  cssentiallv  concerned.  Xo  one  to-dav 
can  have  the  front  to  deny  that  the  Mexican  war  wat.  as 
undoubtedly  a  war  of  conquest  as  the  war  of  revolution 
of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  wars  of  Xapoleon  I.,  but  history  can 
not  for  that  reason  dt'dare  it  a  dark  page  in  the  annals  of 
the  Union.  If  it  must  be  so  designated  at  all,  it  is  on 
other  irrounds. 

It  is  ch;ir:K*teristic  of  the  people,  that,  although  a  major- 
ity of  them  ajjproved  of  the  wnr  j*nd  of  its  objects,  and 
these  objects  were  obtained  after  a  long  series  of  glorious 
victories,  the  oriiifinator  of  the  war  was  vet  bv  no  means  a 
popular  man.  It  was,  indeed,  natural  that  the  forms  of 
the  victorious  generals  should  be  more  brilliantly  promi- 
nent in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  liu-t  that  Polk  went  out  of  otHce  so  quietly  and  that, 
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.'■-s  soon  as  he  bad  retired  from  office,  and  had  sunk  out  of 
eight,  his  form  in  the  ^wpular  memory  was  dissolved  into 
a  vague  mist.     No  reproach  falls  upon  the  people  for  thie, 
lionever.     They  were  ready  to  believe  that  Me3dco'8  sins 
against  the  tTnited  States  were  great  enough  to  justify  a 
war,  but  they  were  not  at  all  jilensed  with  the  rule  which 
the  Preeident  had  played  in  the  affair.     The  reasoning  of 
the  masses  in  such  cases  is  not  wont  to  go  very  deep,  nor 
<3o  they  enquire  very  anxiously,  whether  und  how  far,  it  ia 
self-consistent.     If  Polk's  conduct  exposed   him   to  just 
xtnd  severe  censure,  the  ne.\t  question  ti.  suggest  itself  was, 
liad  he  not  painted  Mexico  blacker  tlian  she  really  was; 
liut  this  question  was  not  even  considered  by  a  large  part 
of  his  opponents.     The  account  against  Mexico  was,  with 
out  further  question,  accepted  as  correct,  just  as  he  had 
presented  it,  but  the  straight-forward,  manly  feeling  of 
<Le  people  was  repelled  by  the  reticences,  pervereions  of 
'tact,  and  amiiiguities,  in  which  the  President  had  movetl 
:i'rom  the  beginning.     Even  when  the  speeches  of  the  oppo- 
sition  which   exposed   unsparingly  the  ugliness  and  the 
unworthiness  of  his  conduct,  were  disregarded,  simply  be- 
«tiase  they  were   speeches  of  the  opposition,  people  felt 
instinctively  the  ti'uth.     The  letter  to  Kane  had  not  bee:; 
forgotten,  and  not  with  impunity  had  the  policy  of  the 
government  on  the  Oregon  question  been  so  tortuous,  dis- 
gaised,  and  sordid.     And  the  period  that  followed  did  not 
improve  the  unrefreshing  pictnre  presented  by  the  debut 
of  the  administration,  for  all  these  affairs  were  continued 
and  brought  to  a  termination  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
they  had  been  begun. 

Thir  ni-xt  step  towai'ds  a  definite  agreement  about  Ore- 
gon was   taken  by  Englai.d.      England,  however,  in   tlie 
liraft  of  a  convention  which    Pakenham     delivered  to  th«' 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  Glli  of  June,  did  not,  as  Benton 
18 
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would  have  us  believe, *  accept  tlie  offer  originally  made 
hy  Polk  and  rejected  by  tlie  ambassador,  but  declared  her- 
self ready  to  be  satisfied  with  what  had  previously  been 
offered  her,  that  is,  with  the  49th  degree  as  a  boundary, 
and  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia.  It  was  added  that, 
this  offer  had  been  resolved  upon  by  a  majority  of  only 
one  vote,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  ambassador, 
would  not  have  been  made,  if  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  had  arrived  at  the  time.^  However 
this  might  be,  all  thought  of  a  direct  rejection  of  the 
proposition  was  absolutely  excluded  by  the  Mexican  war. 
Polk  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  it  must  be 
accepted.  But  it  was  hard,  almost  impossible,  for  him  to 
acknowledge  this  openly  and  frankly,  after  he  had  so  em- 
phatically declared  that  he  had  made  his  proposition  only 
out  of  regard  for  his  predecessor.  Benton  rescued  him 
from  the  embarrassment  of  this  dilemma,  and  opened  for 
the  President  the  door  of  escape,  which  Buchanan  had 
already  pointed  out  in  the  dispatch  to  McLane  above 
referred  to.  He  advised  him  to  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  the  Senate,  by  asking  that  body's  advice,  with  the 
announcement  that  he  should  act  in  accordance  with  it, 
instead  of  laying  before  it  his  own  decision  in  favor  of  an 
acceptance.  In  taking  this  course,  the  President  could 
appeal  to  the  example  of  Washington.  But  that  this 
practice,  which  had  wholly  fallen  into  desuetude,  should 
be  sought  out  again  just  at  this  juncture,  made  the  Presi- 

>  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.,  p.  674. 

'  "The  question  in  the  (Enirlish)  cabinet,  as  to  offering  the  term^ 
which  Mr.  Pakenham  has  oilered,  and  which  have  been  acceded  to, 
was  decided  by  a  majority  of  but  one  vote,  Mr.  Peel,  the  minister, 
voting  in  the  negative,  though  he  acquiesced  on  finding  a  majority 
against  him.  Had  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico  been  re- 
ceived, Mr.  McLane  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  conviction  that  no 
such  terms  would  have  been  offered."    Niles'  Reg.,  LXX.,  p.  241. 


thnfa  purjiose  as  eviik-nt  as  though  it  had  been  directly 
expressed.  This  waB  vt'sations  enough,  Imt  what  made 
the  matter  still  worse  waa,  that  the  President  in  bo  doing 
wfts  forced  to  put  himself  uneonditioimlly  in  the  power  of 
the  Whigs.  Only  in  case  the  latter  should  prove  patriotic 
eiiongh  wholly  to  disregard  their  party  Interests  and  to 
vot*  for  the  convention,  could  the  requisite  majority  Ix; 
BecTired.  Benton,  by  iuterviews  with  them  all,  assured 
himself  "that  they  intended  to  act  for  their  country  and 
not  for  their  party."  Polk,  however,  was  so  fearful  that 
they  would,  at  the  last  moment,  allow  him  to  fall  into  the 
pit  which  he  had  himself  dug,  that,  on  the  night  before 
the  decision,  he  again  sent  for  Benton  in  order  to  assure 
himself  once  more  that  the  Whigs  would  all  be  at  their 
posts  and  would  support  the  convention, •  Tliis  gave 
Polk  courage  on  the  following  day,  tlie  10th,  of  June,  to 
send  the  English  proposition  to  the  Senate  with  a  message 
of  the  chai'acter  indicated,'  and  to  declare  at  the  enme 
time  that  his  views  as  exjirossed  in  the  annual  message 
had  undergone  no  change.  Benton'e  reAvard  was,  that  the 
orgim  of  the  administration  raked  him  over  the  coals  with- 
out mercy  for  his  exertions  in  bringing  aliont  the  settle- 
ment, for  Polk  kept  up  hia  rflle  consistently  to  the  end. 
rie  could,  indeed,  now  do  so  without  fear,  for  on  the  12th 
of  June  the  Senate  declared  in  favor  of  the  convention  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  12.»  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  -conven- 
tion was  returned  to  him*  and  the  Oregon  question  was 
thereby  finally  disposed  of  even  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  last  formalities. 
From  the  time  when  Polk   had   given  the  question   a 

>  Thirty  Tears'  View.  II.,  p.  675. 

»  8talesm.'B  Man.,  III.,  pp.  1000,  IGOl. 

■  Congr.  Qlobe,  201h  Congr,,  Lit  Besa,,  Appond.,  p.  1168. 

'  It  Is  also  printed  in  full  in  the  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  Ml. 
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critical  character,  it  had  often  been  asserted,  or  rather  in- 
sisted, that  it  could  and  should  be  settled  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  questions  which  had  no  real  connection 
with  it.  Wentworth,  of  Illinois,  had  opined  that  the  pro- 
position for  an  arbitration  ought  not  to  be  entertained 
until  England  should  have  abolished  her  com  laws.* 
Hannegan,  likewise,  pointed  out  that  an  attempt  was  be- 
ing made  to  render  the  west  more  yielding  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  it  might  now  open  England  as  a  market  for 
its  breadstuffs.  This  he  thought  an  absurdity,  since  Eng- 
land could  draw  her  com  supplies  from  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, and,  moreover,  deser\-ed  no  compensation  for  open- 
ing her  harbors  to  foreign  grain,  for  she  was  forced  to  do 
this  by  the  starving  populace;  and  lastly  it  would  be  trea- 
sonable to  attempt  to  purchase  any  economic  advantages 
whatever  with  Union  territory.  >  But  he,  too  gave 
credence  to  the  rumor  that  the  change  in  the  President's 
views,  announced  by  Ilaywood,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  news  which  had  arrived  by  the  last  steamer 
offereil  free  trade  in  exchange  for  a  settlement  with  regard 
to  Oregon.  According  to  these  reports,  however,  the  al- 
teration of  the  revenue  laws  in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
was  to  be  mutual.  As  earlv  as  the  12th  of  Februarv,  the 
JTew  York  Jovrnal  of  Commerce  had  asserted  with 
groat  definiteness  that  the  governments  were  already 
uniteil  on  the  49th  degree  as  a  dividing  line,  but  that  the 
treatv  was  to  be  ratilied  onlv  after  the  United  States 
should  have  reduced  their  tariff  on  British  wares — coal 
and  iron  excepted — to  a  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent., 
and  the  English  com  tariff  should  have  been  correspond- 
in  2:1  v  loweretl.* 

»  Ibid.,  p.  370. 

2  IVb.  ofCongr.  XV.,  p.  414. 

'  *  Leech,  Such  a  treaty  will  be  ratified  by  tlie  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
3d  to  18." 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  indubitable,  tlmt 
many  Leads  were  busy  witli  combinationB  of  tliie  sort,' 
and  it  is  at  least  not  improbable  tliat  in  iuformai  discue- 
aione  even  official  personages  referred  to  them,  with  more 
or  less  emphasis."  The  ineimiation  of  the  WUgs  that 
the  alteration  of  the  tariff  undertaken  by  the  ruling  party 
was  to  be  referred  more  or  less  to  an  unelean  biirgain  with 
England,  was,  nevertheless,  wholly  without  foundation  in 
tfict.  The  party  simply  remained  true  to  its  old  pro- 
gramme, and  Polk  bad  already  in  his  animal  message  pro- 
claimed in  a  way  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that,  whatever 
Pennsylvania  might  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  Kane 
letter,  he  in  this  matter  stood  wholly  on  the  regular  parly 
platform. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  apjiearing  bo  astonisbed  and 
outraged  now  that  the  victors  prepared  to  realize  tbeii' 
victory,  and,  in  reality,  nothing  else  had  ever  been  ex- 
pected. Neither  the  "Whigs  nor  the  protectionist  mi- 
nority of  the  Democrats  had  any  essentially  new  argu- 
ineiitB  to  bring  forward.  The  long  and  animated  debates, 
therefore,  offer  us  nothing  of  special  interest,  however 
large  a  share  tbey  claimed  of  public  attention  at  the  time. 
Apart  from  economic  considerations,  which  cannot  here 
be  discussed,  the  only  fact  of  consequence  Is,  that  it  was 
only  by  the  utmost  exertions  that  the  orthodox  Democrats 
could  win  a  partial  victory,  and  the  personal  authority  of 
Polk  and  the  unity  of  bis  party  received  a  new  blow,  so 
lliat  from  a  political  standpoint  it  might  be  regarded  as 
doubtful  whether  the  victory  had  not  cost  more  than  il 


»  Nilea-  Heg.,  LXIS.,  p.  370. 

'  The  Riekmimel  Engui'r^r.  wLich  was  siill  to  be  regarded  u  t 
qoBBi  ofRciu]  slisot,  rend  llie  Wliigs  o  sharp  lecture  for  tiacjr  obstinale 
clinging  lo  the  luriff  of  1843,  "thougb  its  modification  mag  be  emi 
nently  calculated  lo  produce  peace  wilh  all  the  world."    ILid.,  p.  354 
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was  worth.  Although,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  were 
not  inferior  to  the  minority  in  the  debate,  and  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notably  deserved  the  loud 
applause  that  was  lavished  upon  it  by  all  who  shared  his 
views,  nevertheless,  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the 
reasoning  in  support  of  the  Administration  weak  points 
which  could  be  used  with  telling  effect  by  skillful  hands. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  was  somewhat  strange  to  hear  now 
that  an  abatement  of  the  tariff  was  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  the  increase  in  revenue  receipts  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  war.i  It  might  be  true  that  low  duties 
would  yield  a  greater  return,  but  hitherto  it  had  always 
been  one  of  the  main  arguments  against  the  protective 
system  that  it  gave  too  great  revenue  receipts.  Yet  such 
inconsistencies  in  reasoning  were  too  common  in  parlia- 
mentary contests  seriously  to  injure  the  party.  The  im- 
portant thing  was,  that  Polk,  in  unison  with  a  great  part 
of  the  most  distinguished  party  leaders,  had  blown  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  time  in  the  electoral  contest,  and  that 
the  fanatically  protectionist  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been 
blinded  by  a  special  tariff  platform,  was  indispensable  to 
the  party.  Even  the  Charleston  Mercurxj  declared  that  it 
was  only  a  richly  merited  punishment  for  this  dishonor- 
able equivocation,  that  the  members  of  the  party  were 
now  at  bitterest  feud  with  each  other,  and  that  no  propo- 
sition of  the  Administration  could  count  with  certainty 
upon  a  majority. 3  So  much  higg-ling  and  so  much  cir- 
cumspection were  required  that  finally  even  the  origina- 
tors of  the  scheme  admitted  with  tolerable  openness  that 
their  measure  was  a  sorry  production.*     Such  as  it  was, 

»  Dob.  of  Congr.  XV.,  pp.  4G5,  495 ;  Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  Ist 
ScsR.,  pp.  989,  990. 

2  Nilos'  Reg.,  LXX.,  p.  346. 

•  Winthrop  said,  Sept.  23d,  1846,  in  a  speech  before  the  Massachu- 
fottfi  State  ccjavention  of  Wbirrq;    "  Gentlemen,  party  has  done  this 
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Lowever,  tliej  could  not  carry  it  till  after  the  thumb-screw 
of  party  had  been  given  the  last  turn.  The  Senate 
had  iufitnicted  tlie  Finance  Committee  to  prepare  certain 
changes  in  the  bill  to  meet  the  views  of  the  united  opiH>- 
sition.  The  committee  refused  to  comply,  on  the  ground 
that  the  required  changes  would  give  the  bill  an  alto- 
gether different  character.  Tlie  opposition  i-eplied  to  this, 
that  no  committee  had  ever  yet  had  the  audacity  to  refuse 
to  execute  definite  instructions,  and  that  the  presumptn- 
ous  willfulness  was  the  more  inexcusable  in  this  instance 
because  the  committee  admitted  by  its  silence  that  it  had 
not  even  attempted  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Souate.  As,  however,  the  committee  was  right  in  stating 
that  the  execution  of  the  inBtmctions  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  rejection  of  the  bill,  the  Senate  yielded  to  ita 
desire  and  relieved  it  from  further  consideration  of  the  al- 
terattoni?.  The  friends  of  the  aduiinit*trutiou,  however, 
prevailed  by  a  nmjority  of  only  one,  and  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  on  the  motion  of  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  refer 
ihe  bill  to  tlie  committe  again  with  new  iustnictions,  the 
TOte  of  the  Vice-President  even  was  required  for  ita  rejec- 

work.  The  self-styled  Demrx-racy  of  the  connnr  pledged  ilself  long 
ago  10  ita  accompliahment,  and  haa  now  fulfilled  ita  plcdgea,  in  apita 
of  nil  peraonal  convlctiona.  Where  waa  there  a  voice  raiaod  in  AiU, 
cordial,  unequirwu!  approtmlion  of  ihia  new  torid'f  Nowliere  on 
this  aide  of  the  Allantii;.  Nowhere  wilhin  tlie  ■wide-spread  liraita  of 
out  own  Republic,  When  Benatore  were  called  upon  to  explain  and 
defend  Uie  details  of  the  new  syatem,  they  all  wilh  one  consent  began 
to  make  excuses,  or  else  atood  loute.  One  resigned,  rather  than  vote 
for  ii.  One  was  guzelted  as  having  atteiupled  to  run  away,  rather 
than  vole  for  it.  Mr.  Benton  admitted  that  ho  dared  not  look  at  what 
he  waa  doing.  Mr.  Calhoun  even,  waa  nnderalood  as  having  ex- 
pressed Ihe  Btrongeat  misgivings  as  to  its  present  policy.  The  caatiog 
»otB  was  given  at  one  stage  by  n  Vii'i'-President,  and  at  .inoihor  by  an 
iDSlnicted  Whig  ■  •  •  who  hoih  acknowledsi'd  llurir  personal 
iudgmenta  to  he  against  the  measure."  The  True  Whig  Sentiment  of 
Uaaaftcbusetts,  p.  23. 
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tion.  Directly  upon  this  followed  the  decisive  vote  on 
the  third  reading,  and  again  the  vote  stood  27  against  27. 
The  Vice-President  had  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  political 
block  in  order  to  rescue  the  bill.* 

This  produced  in  Pennsylvania  the  feeling  that  a  base 
insult  had  been  added  to  the  injury,  by  the  fact  that,  after 
they  had  been  lured  on  by  the  Kane  letter  and  by  the 
nomination  of  a  Pennsylvanian  for  Vice-President,  this 
Pennsylvanian  was  chosen  as  the  man  to  give  the  decisive 
vote  against  the  protective  system.  It  availed  Dallas 
nothing  that  he  protested  that  he  had  voted  for  the  bill 
with  a  heavy  heart,  because  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  might  and  should  have  been  more  regarded.  That 
the  names  of  Polk  and  Dallas  could  never  again  appear 
upon  a  Pennsylvania  election  banner  was  a  matter  of  course, 
but  it  needed  not  greatly  trouble  the  Democrats.  If,  how- 
ever, the  exasperation  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  great 
enough  to  place  her  on  the  Whig  side  in  the  next  presiden- 
tial election,  3  then  a  very  high  price  would  have  been  paid 
for  a  tariff  which  the  Democrats  themselves  regarded  as,  at 
best,  a  little  less  of  an  evil  than  it3  predecessor. 

These  events  occurred  in  tlie  Sonateon  the  23th  of  July. 
Congress  had  now  been  in  session  almost  eight  months  and 
the  entire  session  had  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
of  agitations  and  important  events.  Now,  at  last,  it 
seemed  they  might  hope  that  the  short  time  before  the  ad- 
journment, would  pass  in  comparative  tranquility.  But 
at  the  last  moment  the  rent  clouds  discharged  themselves 

'  The  Administration  party  had  forsccn,  that  they  would  meet 
strong  opposition  in  the  Senate,  and  had  therefore  delayed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tariff  bill  till  the  arrival  of  the  Senators  from  Texas. 
Congr.  Globe,  20th  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  Append.,  p.  195. 

'^  "The  day  of  retribution  must  come  with  overwhelming  force." 
Kamsey,  of  Pennsylvania,  June  19, 1846.    Ibid.,  p.  712. 
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in  so  dazzling  a  flash  that  Congress  and  the  peo]»lt!  started 
in  affright.  Before  the  6hort  sharp  thunder  clap  that  fol- 
lowed had  died  away,  Congress  adjourned  for  four  months, 
but  even  the  dullest  nerves  felt  that  this  flash  and  this 
thunder  clap  announced  a  stonn  of  frightful  violence. 

On  the  day  (May  13)  on  which  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  the  declaration  of  the  President,  recognized  that  the 
United  States  "by  the  act  of  Mexico"'  were  at  war  witli 
the  latter  country,  there  left  Washington,  siaanltaneously 
■with  tlie  direction  to  blockade  the  hostile  coasts,  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  order,  addressed  to  Commodore  Connor: 
"  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the  Mexican  ports  you 
■«'ill  allow  him  to  pass  freely,  George  Eancroft."!  The 
aJiair  became  known,  and  this  remarkable  amiuhility 
towards  the  exiled  dictator  was  connected  with  the  no  less 
remarkable  confidence,  with  which  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  President  and  the  minister  had  maintained  from  the 
outaet  that  the  war  would  be  terminated  in  three  or  four 
months.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  administration 
ttought  it  necessary  to  meet  these  rumors  and  speculations 
ty  a  defiant  declaration  in  tlie  Daily  Union.  With  an 
«ir  of  the  loftiest  moral  indigniition  and  misunderstood 
"virtue,  the  organ  of  the  White  llouse  gave  the  assurance 
that  the  President  was  resolved  to  conduct  the  war  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  to  compel  Mexico  by  the  sword  to 
do  justice  to  the  United  States,  and  that  ha  was  not  allied 
with  Santa  Anna  for  the  revolutionizing  of  Mexico  or  for 
any  other  object.  The  last  statement,  if  understood  liter- 
ally, was  correct,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  published 
documents.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  had,  at  any  rate,  made 
no  bargjiin  with  Santa  Anna,  and,  therefore,  they  had  not 
the  slightest  right  to  complain,  that,  from  the  first  hour. 


'  E»ec.  Doc,,  SOth  Oongr.,  lat  Seas.,  Vol.  VIIL,  No.  00,  p.  774 
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he  did  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  tliey  liad  hoped  and 
expected.  Whether  the  matter  assumed  a  more  favorable 
aspect  for  them  from  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  a  step 
which  might  seriously  compromise  them,  and  draw  after  it 
the  most  important  consequences,  not  on  the  strength  of  a 
definite  compact,  but  on  the  vaguest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  singular  assumptions  is  another  question.  This, 
however,  is  a  factor  of  minor  importance.  The  essential 
fact  was  that  the  administration  had  wished  to  make  use 
of  Santa  Anna  in  order  to  be  able  to  terminate  the  war 
satisfactorily  in  two  or  three  months.  As  Benton  said, 
"  an  intrigue  was  laid  for  peace  before  the  war  was  de- 
clared! And  this  intrigue  was  even  a  part  of  the  scheme 
for  making  the  war."i 

On  the  lith  of  January,  Slidell  had  reported  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  well  informed  persons,  the  upribing 
of  Paredes  against  Ilerrera  had  been  mainly  instigated  by 
the  friends  of  Santa  Anna.*  Commodore  Connor  had  then 
written,  on  the  2d  of  iLarch,  that  a  new  revolution  was 
expected,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  military,  all 
clasfcics  of  the  population  were  u]>posed  to  Paredes  and  his 
following,  and  that  it  was  even  thought  probable  that  there 
would  be  an  alliance  between  the  Federalists  and  the  party 
of  Santa  Anna  with  this  object.*  And  on  the  18th  of 
March  Slidell  had  confirmed  this  news  with  the  further 
announcement  that  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  invited  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  *•  liberal  movement"  against  the 

>  He  adds:  "It  is  impossible  to  coDceive  of  an  administration  less 
warlike,  or  more  intriguing,  than  that  of  Mr.  Polk.  Tlicy  -were  men 
of  peace,  with  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  war.  ♦  *  ♦ 
They  wanted  a  small  war,  just  large  enough  to  require  a  treaty  of 
pence."     Thirty  Years  View,  II.,  p.  Gi<0. 

«  Exec.  Doc,  ;U)th  Congr.,  1st  Sesb.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  GO,  p.  50. 

•  Exec.  Doc,  etc,  p.  122 


.    or  FABSDBS. 


goveniinent  of  tlie  usurper.*  On  these  reports  the  admin- 
istration based  its  plan.  Paredea,  said  tho  Pi-csideut,  in  his 
second  annual  message,  in  which  he  made  his  involuntary 
confession  of  sins,  had  obtained  possession  of  tlie  govern- 
ment hy  means  which  made  it  absolutely'  impossible  for  him 
to  come  to  terms  with  tiic  United  States,  Matters  could 
have  been  made  do  worse  in  this  regard  by  any  revolution, 
while  there  waa  ground  for  hope  that  an  understanding 
could  be  more  easily  reached  with  a  different  government. 
Tlie  fall  of  Paredea,  therefore,  "became  an  object  of  much 
importance  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  onr 
difficulties,  and  the  restoration  of  an  honorable  peace," 
and  the  news  from  Mexico  made  it  probable  that  the 
return  of  the  ex-dictator  from  Ilavaim— a  return  which 
could  hardly  have  been  prevented — would  further  the 
accomplishment  of  this  wish.  There  had  been  the  less 
inclination  to  place  obntiicles  in  the  way  of  bis  return, 
hecttuse  it  waa  reasonable  to  suppose  "  that  it  would  be  bis 
interest  to  lavor  pfiice."' 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  point,  on  which  unfor- 
tunately all  de}>t:ndfd,  Polk's  anticipiitions  proved  correct. 
Paredes  fell  on  the  beginning  of  August,  on  the  8th  Santa 
Anna  loft  Jlavana,^  and  on  the  15th  he  renched  Vera 
Cruz,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  again  the  fii'st  man  in 
Mexico,  only  it  was  not  a*  the  head  of  the  peace  party, 


•  rbid.,  p.  07. 

»  Slatesm.'B  Man.,  III.,  pp.  1032-1634. 

'  "  One  thing  c.uuld  not  avoid  Buggpsting  itself  lo  the  Bfnnle,  anil 
thai  was  the  inquiry,  how  it  had  happened  that  in  the  inuutlis  of  Mny. 
June,  Jnij.  and  August  last,  when  Santa  Anno  liad  the  orders,  which 
had  doulnle^  been  communlcutod  t«  him,  that  he  might  return,  he 
never  started  to  go  to  Mexico  until  the  PresideDl  had  a.sliod  Ihem  in 
secret  sesi^ion,  and  afterwai'da  in  puhlic,  to  give  him  two  miliio 
dollars  for  this  parpoae."  Reverdy  Johnson,  Feb,  8,  lb47.  Deb.  of 
Congr.,  XVI.,  p.  49. 
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which  no  longer  existed,  but  as  head  of  the  party  of  war. 
Polk  and  his  advisers  were  so  far  from  dreaming  that  mat- 
ters might  take  this  turn,  that — showing  themselves  ex- 
cellent reckoners  in  point  of  time — they  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  bring  the  little  affair  to  an  immediate  conclusion. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  word  was  sent  to  the  Mexican 
government  that  the  United  States  were  prepared  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  for  a  peace,  and  on  the  4th  of  August 
the  Senate  was  notified  of  this  step.  "  The  chief  diflB- 
culty,"  said  the  President's  message,  "  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  negotiation  is  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  jjarties  by  a  line  which  shall  at  once  be  satisfac- 
tory and  convenient  to  both,  and  such  as  neither  will 
hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb.  This  is  the  best  mode  of 
securing  perpetual  peace  and  good  neighborhood  between 
the  two  republics.  Should  the  Mexican  government,  in 
order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  be  willing  to  cede  any 
portion  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States,  we  ought 
to  pay  them  a  fair  equivalent;  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
and  not  conquest,  being  our  purpose  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war."  Mexico's  financial  embarrassments  made  it 
quite  conceivable  that  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
would  have  to  be  paid  in  advance  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  object.  The  Senate  would,  therefore,  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  not  advisable  that  Congress  should 
grant  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  empower  the  President  to  pay  it  over  as  soon  as 
Mexico  should  have  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace,  even 
though  it  should  not  have  been  possible  to  lay  the  same 
before  the  Senate  for  acceptance. ^  On  the  8th  of  August 
Polk  addressed  a  message  of  similar  import  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  in  which  he  finally  asked  for  the 

>  Statcman*8  Man..  II.,  pp.  1610,  1611. 


k'kay'b  bill. 


<lefintte  sura  of  two  million  Jollara  for  the  object  men- 
tioned. 

Od  the  game  day,  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  intro- 
duced in  the  Houee  a  bill  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
President.  Carroll,  of  New  York,  remarked  that  it  seemed 
very  strange,  after  so  many  brilliant  victories,  to  vote  some 
millions  to  boy  a  peace,  when  the  exaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can claime  had  been  declared  one  of  the  most  essential 
grounds  of  the  war.  Such  subtleties,  however,  could  not 
atop  them  now.  On  motion  of  McKay,  it  was  resolved  to 
limit  the  debate  in  the  "Committee  of  the  Whole"  to  two 
iiours,  and  to  allow  eacii  speaker  only  ten  minutes.  This 
liill,  like  the  war  measure,  Wiis  to  be  forced  through 
Congress  with  violent  haste.  The  time  was  disgracefully 
short  for  a  measure  of  this  importance,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  allow  of  the  springing  of  a  mine  which  shook 
Iiotli  the  Union  and  slavery  to  their  very  foundations. 
White  declared  that  it  was  not  pence  but  land  that  was  to 
he  bought,  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  grant, 
ing  of  a  dollar  for  that  purpose,  unless  the  bill  should  in 
express  terms  secure  the  land  to  be  actjuired,  against 
slavery,  Winthrop  said  that  it  was  "southern  territory" 
that  the  President  wished  to  buy,  of  which  there  was  ■ 
ulready  enough,  apart  from  th.e  fact  that  new  territorial 
acquisitions  in  general  were  not  desirable.  The  House 
bad  listened  to  the  two  speakers  with  attention  hut  with- 
out special  excitement,  for,  though  their  objections  touched 
no  points  of  the  regular  party  programme,  they  still  came 
ti-onn  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  These  objections,  how- 
ever, acquired  a  wholly  new  significance  when  they  were 
repeated  by  a  member  of  the  ruling  party  and  an  unsus- 
(Kjcted  friend  of  the  administration,  Wilmot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  Democrat  who  had  worked  zealously  for  the 
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annexation  of  Texas ^  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  explained  his  objects  with  less  reserve,  but 
nevertheless  he  was  in  favor  of  the  voting  of  the  two  mil- 
lions, because  he  regarded  the  purchase  of  a  strip  of  land 
-on  the  Pacific  coast  together  with  San  Francisco  as  very 
desirable;  to  one  thing  only  he  declared  he  never  conld 
give  his  assent — the  introduction  of  slavery  into  a  region 
which  now  under  Mexican  rule  was  free,  and  he,  therefore, 
moved  as  a  proviso  to  McKay's  bill,  that  slavery  should 
be  forever  prohibited  in  all  the  territories  to  be  acquired 
from  Mexico.'  Adams  thought  it  superfluous  to  say  any- 
thing on  the  subject  because  slavery  did  not  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia and,  therefore,  could  never  be  introduced  there 
except  by  an  express  provision  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
This  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  law,  but  none 
the  less  it  became  immediately  clear  that  Wilmot's  motion 
was  not  necessarily  superfluous.  A  representative  of  a 
free  state,  Wick,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  insert  in  the  proviso, 
"north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,"  that  is,  to  extend  the 
line  of  the  Mi.^souri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific.  The 
motion  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  vote  of  89  to  54,  and 
"Wilmot's  proviso  passed  by  a  vote  of  83  to  54. 

So  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  had  the  contest  originated, 
and  so  quickly  had  it  been  decided,  that  for  the  moment 
neither  the  victors  nor  the  vanquished,  even  remotely, 
appreciated  its  significance.  Immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  war-bill,  Giddings  had  charged  the  south  with 
having  instigated  the  war  in  order  to  win  new  territories 
for  slavery,  and  he  had  at  the  same  time  predicted  that 
the  south  itself  would  most  vigorously  oppose  these  con- 
quests, if  it  should  prove  that  they  were  to  be  closed  to 

*  "I  supported  it  with  ray  whole  influence  and  strength."     Congr. 
Globe,  29th  Congr.,  2nd  Sess.,  Append.,  p.  315. 
»  Ibid.,  29lh  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1217. 
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filaverj'.i  It  was  tliia  that  had  moved  Ctilhoim  to  place 
liiinself  on  the  Wliig  side  in  the  war  question,  and  to  fight 
more  ardently,  persistently,  and  anxiously  than  they  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  ITie  Paul  of  the  evangel  of 
sittvery  had  been  no  more  listonei)  tn  than  if  Le  had  been* 
tiie  most  unknown  and  insignificant  tyro  upon  the  polit- 
ical fitago.  The  south  had  either  not  nnderstood  or  had 
not  wished  to  understand  his  unuttered  warnings,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  read  anything  in  hid  gloomy  glances,  and 
in  tlie  (leej),  anxious  folds  of  care  in  his  forehead.  But 
now,  as  soon  as  the  words  "territorial  acquisitions"  werc 
pronouneed,  the  south  \va&  answered '  not  only  from  the 
mouth  of  its  old  opponents  but  from  the  midst  of  its 
devoted  northern  friends^  with  the  loud  declaration :  not 
a  foot-brendth  of  the  territory  to  lie  acquired  shali  be  shad-  ■ 
owed  by  the  dark  banner  of  the  "peculiar  institution." 

Could  it  be  that  the  slavocnitic  instinct  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  south  had  grown  so  dull  over  night,  that 
they  even  now  failed  to  perceive  what  fatal  consequences 
the  war  of  conquest  threatened  to  the  slnvehoiding  inter- 
est? They  could  only  thank  an  accident  of  the  most  singu- 
lar character  that  the  "Wilmot  proviso  had  not  already  be- 
come  a  law,  withunt  even  allowing  them  an  opportunity 
to  combat  it.  The  unseaiionable  loquacity  of  John  Davis 
prevented  the  bill  of  the  House  from  coming  to  a  vote  in 
the  Senate.  Altliough  he  was  repeatedly  reminded  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and  although  he  repeat- 
edly promised  to  end  in  good  season,  he  epoke  right  on 
till  he  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  by  the 


'Speeclies,  pp.  104,  200. 

'  Jncob  Brinkerboff,  of  Ohio,  the  real  origlDator  of  the  proviso, 
was  likewise  a  Democrat,  but  had  Wiltnnt  malce  the  motion  because 
tbe  latter  was  more  closely  cnnnecied  wiih  the  Hdminislralion  aod 
with  tie  SouIL.     Cfr.  Wash.  Union,  Jan.  26, 1648. 
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announcement  that  the  House  had  adjourned  sijie  die.^ 
A  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  literally  talked  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  death  by  a  most  sensible  speech  in  its 
favor.  On  him  were  now  poured  out  all  the  vials  of 
•wrath,  not  of  the  friends  of  the  proviso,  but  of  the  Admin- 
istration. ^  They  were  thinking  only  of  the  two  millions, 
or  at  least  they  acted  as  if  they  were  thinking  only  of 
these.  It  may  be  that  Polk  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of 
his  peace  i'ntrigue  if  he  only  could  get  the  money,  and  so 
completely  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  the  completion 
of  the  great  purchase  for  which  he  had  worked  so  long 
with  such  cunning,  unscrupulousness,  and  tenacity,  that 
he  was  for  the  moment  inaccessible  to  other  consider- 
ations. But  even  if  we  assume  that  the  President  and  a 
section  of  the  south  would  have  been  less  annoyed  at  be- 
ing compelled  to  take  the  golden  key  to  the  good  will  of 
Santa  Anna  and  his  associates  with  the  chain  of  the  pro- 
viso attached,  than  they  would  have  been  at  not  securing 
it  at  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  south  would  not 

>  Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1220. 

*  Wilmot  said  in  the  Ilouse,  Feb.  8,  1847:  "  Sir,  the  friends  of  this 
:Vdministration,  of  whom  I  am  one,  did  not  then  charge  upon  me, 
did  not  throw  the  whole  burden  upon  nie,  nor  upon  tliose  who  acted 
with  me,  of  having  by  the  introduction  and  support  of  that  proviso  at 
an  untimely  period  of  the  question,  defeated  a  measure  especially 
necossMv  for  the  establishment  of  peace  between  this  country  and 
Mexico.  The  '  Union,'  sir,  the  whole  Democratic  press  in  the  land, 
charged  this  upon  the  unparliamentary  conduct  of  a  Senator  from 
Massachusets.  He  was  charged  with  having  defeated  this  great 
measure,  by  the  Admistration  press,  and  the  'Organ'  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, showing  that  the  Administration  and  the  President  were  en- 
tirely willing  to  accept  of  this  appropriation  under  the  restrictions  im- 
I)osed  by  the  proviso  which  I  offered. 

''Yes I  no  anathemas  were  fulminated  against  me  then.  I  was  not 
then  denounced  as  an  abolitionist  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Union, 
as  I  have  been  since,  and  from  which  charge  I  intend  to  vindicate  my- 
self."   Ibid.,  29th  Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  352. 
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liiive  Bubmitted  to  the  condition  of  the  proviso  witltout  re- 

iistancw,  even  if  hud   at  this  time  obtained  the  force  of 

law.     The  history  of  the  succeeding  jears  offers  the  most 

decisive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.     If  we 

look  upon  it  as  certain,   as  n'as  then   lieliered,  that  the' 

striking  out  of  the  proviso  moved  by  Lewis,  of  Alabama, 

wouhi   have  been  rejected,  and  th;it  the  bill  of  the  House 

Hnnld  Iiave  been  passed  unt-.ltered  by  the  Senate,'  Davis' 

long  speech  was  certainly  a  ridiciiious  fully  as  well  as  a 

ffrave  mistake.     But  none  the  less  is  it  absurd  to  make 

liim  responsible,  as  has  often  been  done,  for  the  frightful 

iliseensions  of  the  next  four  years.     Certainly  tlie  south 

Would  liave  had  a  much  more  difficult  position  to  main- 

t«in,  if  the  Wilmot  proviso  had  become  a  law,  but  imder 

no  ciron instances  could  the  (juestion  involved  in  it  become 

i  secondary  api)endage  to  another  question,  to  be  de- 

terrained,   almost   without   debate,    by   a   vote    suddenly 

t»roaght  on,  more  or  Ies«  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties. 

j'Vfter  the  country  had  once  teen  plunged  into  war.  i^ence 

<^-oald  not  be  concluded  before  the  attainment  of  the  prize 

for  which  alone  the  swonl  had  been  drawn.     Even  had  the 

Originators   bf  the   war    now   consented    to   this,    public 

<i»piniun  would  have  made  it  simply  impossible,     llie  peo- 

J  *le  had  never  felt  that  the  claims  or  the  refusal  to  receive 

SliiieU  touched  the  honor  or  the  interests  of  the  country  so 

»iear!y  as  to   necessitate   a  war,  they  had   never  believed 

tilmt  Tiiylop's  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  his  jirovoca- 

t-«)ry  mciistirca  were  required  for  the  protection  of  Texas; 

Ijut  now  that  blood  had  flowefl,  that  victory  upon  victory 

liad   been    won,  and    itiillions    had    been   expended,  they 

I'ightly  regarded  it  as  absurd   to  recall   the  army  without 


'  II   fl'ilBoD  considers  this  yiew  enlirRly  ri 
T^i^(•  nnil  Fall  orninve  Power  in  A.niuric>,  I'l^  p.  17. 
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any  compensation,  and  with  Christian,  quixotic  sentimen- 
tality and  unselfishness,  to  restore  what  they  had  held 
since  the  first  months  of  the  war.  But  if  slavery  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  newly  acquired  ten'itories,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  establish  as  a  principle  for  the  future  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  all  territories  to  be  acquired,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  slave  states  in  the  Union  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery  had  thereby 
arrived.  The  Wilmot  proviso  was  thus  a  question  of  life 
and  deatli  for  the  slavocracy,  and  from  their  whole  previ- 
ous history  it  was  as  clear  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  decided  against  them  without  war  to  the  knife,  as  it 
was  certain  that  the  war  had  made  impossible  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  decision.  The  struggle  had  now 
to  go  on  until  in  one  way  or  another  it  led  to  a  final  decis- 
ion between  the  two  opposing  principles  of  freedom  and 
slavery.  Every  suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  only  a 
self-deception,  throwing  a  temporary  cover  over  the  fire 
which  glowed  with  redoubled  intensity  beneath. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1847,  Calhoun  said  in  the 
Senate:  "Every  Senator  knows  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  war;  but  none  knows  but  myself  the  depth  of  that 
opposition.  *  *  *  On  the  passage  of  the  act  recog- 
nizing the  war  I  said  to  many  of  my  friends  that  a  deed 
had  been  done  from  which  the  country  would  not  be  able 
to  recover  for  a  long  time,  if  ever;  and  added,  it  has 
dropped  a  curtain  between  the  present  and  the  future, 
which  to  me  is  impenetrable;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
I  have  been  in  public  life,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  future. 
I  also  added  that  it  had  closed  the  first  volume  of  our  politi- 
cal history  under  the  Constitution  and  opened  the  second, 
and  that  no  mortal  could  tell  what  would  bo  written  in 
it."  1 

»  Calhoun's  Works,  IV.,  p.  871. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


TThK   SESSrON   OF   THE    "TuBEE    MiLLION    BlLL,"   AND  TllK 

"WiLMOT  Proviso. 

Wlien  Congress  again  assembled  on  the  7tli  of  DBWin- 
T)er,  1846,  tlie  situation  at  the  theatre  of  war  waa  in  the 
liiglieet  degree  satisfactory.  Monterey,  the  capital  of 
Nnevo  Leon  had  capitulated  on  the  24th  of  September, 
and  Taylor  had  concluded  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks. 
More  than  half  the  Mexican  territory  had  been  conquered.' 
In  spite  of  this,  the  President's  message  was  by  no  means 
supported  by  the  proud,  victorious  confidence  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  this  magnificent  result  would  WTeath 
his  forehead  with  a  garland  of  laurel.  It  began  by  tax- 
ing with  high  treason  the  opposition,  who  pronounced  the 
war  "unjust  and  unnecessary."  The  word  itself  was,  to 
l>e  sure,  not  pronounced,  but  a  portion  of  the  definition 
which  the  constitution  gives  of  this  the  gravest  of  all 
political  crimes,  was  introduced  in  quotation  marks,  and 
applied  to  the  opposition."     Had  it  been  tme,  as  the  mos- 

!•«•'•  About  Iwo-thirda  of  Hie  enlira  tprritory  of  Iho  HexicftD 
republic,  and  ahnut  one-teDlL  of  its  popuJution."  Dix,  Speetlies,  I., 
p.  1C4. 

'  "  A  more  effectual  means  could  not  Imve  l)pen  devised  to  encour- 
age llie  Boemy  and  protract  Ihe  war  than  lo  advocate  and  adUere  lo 
llieir  caDM,  ood  llius  give  Iliem  '  aid  and  comfnrt.' 

"  It  U  a  source  of  national  pride  and  exultation  thai  tlie  great  body 
of  our  people  liave  llirown  no  sticli  obttlacles  in  llie  way  of  Hie  giivero- 
tneni  in  pmsecuUag  the  witr  Huccessriilly.  tiiil  liiire  hIiowq  tiieiiiselves 
eminently  patriotic,  and  ready  lo  vindicate  llieir  country's  biinor  and 
3  at  any  sacriflce."    Stateman's  Mao.,  III.,  pp.  1617,  lOIS. 
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t'lige  asserted,  that  but  few  had  cherished  those  " 
views,"  the  President  would  surely  never  have  so  lo^^■el■e^! 
his  own  diguity,  and  the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  to  aim 
this  secret  stab  at  hia  oi>ponent3  like  a  political  bravo 
from  behind  a  concealing  mantle.  Had  he  had  no  re- 
]>roache3  to  meet  either  from  his  own  conscience  or  from 
the  people,  lie  would  have  spared  himself  the  pains  of 
recounting  at  endless  length  the  entire  history  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico.  Hia  guilty  conscience  proved  a 
pi.ior  counselor.  The  very  fact  that  the  head  of  a  nation 
thinks  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the  people  a  plea  of  some 
eight  Imndred  closely  printed  lines,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  a  victoriously  eondncted  war  was  purely  a 
defensive  war  foi'ced  upon  the  country,  ia  in  and  of  itself, 
almost  snfficient  proof  of  the  contrary.  By  this  course 
Polk  simply  provided  his  opponents  with  a  ivhole  arsenal 
of  sharp  weapons,  since,  after  having  once  made  the  blun- 
iler  of  assuming  a  defensive  attitude,  he  naturally  fell  into 
the  further  mistake  of  trying  to  prove  too  much.  It 
would  have  been  for  hia  interest  to  leave  the  origin  of  the 

The  iTnit'n  made  an  ailempt  lo  organize  ayslematicBlly  moral  ter- 
rorism throughont  Ibe  countiy.  As  Polk  neither  liad  ton  much  flolf- 
respect,  nor  tliought  it  inconaistent  with  the  dignity  of  hia  ofUce  lo 
adopt  Buch  u  tone  of  ilemagiigiBin,  wb  have  no  gronnds  for  ussnmiog 
that  the  proposition  of  liis  orgiin  wiis  made  without  his  knowlodge 
and  Bgninst  his  will.  Tlie  Union  writes  Dec.  80,  1840;  "A  war  reg- 
ister. Timely  propo.iition.  It  has  txten  soggenled  Itmt  the  cause  or 
the  war  may  he  promoted  by  the  opening  of  a.  war  register  in  every 
city,  town,  and  village,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  authentic 
rpcord  of  the  Toryism  which  may  lig  displayed  by  individnalB  duriai; 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war.  In  iliia  register  it  is  proposed  to 
record  the  names  of  such  persons  as  make  themselves  zealous  in 
pli>:ki1iag  the  c.iuso  of  tlia  ejiemy,  and  oppose  the  war  into  which  the 
]>ei)ple  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  been  forced  by 
JlexicRU  aggression,  insult,  and  robbery.  Besides  the  names  of  the 
iudividuals  who  proDouoce  against  the  Justice  of  our  cause,  such  s«n. 
tiniL'nts  as  are  particularly  odious  should  be  placed  on  Ll 
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"^^i^'ar  fts  far  at  possible  undiEcussed,  treating  it  as  a  ques- 
tion which  now  had  only  theoretical  interest. 

Perhaps  the  President  and  his  ministers  would  have 
'^lerceived  this  if  they  liad  not  been  standing  heljiless  and 
*«nxiciti6  before  the  problem,  how  the  game  was  to  be 
Xjronght  to  its  conclusion.  They  had  conijuered  more 
"Vhan  they  intended  to  retain,  and  it  was  certain  that  Mex- 
ico conld  never  recover  the  prey  from  them  by  force. 
Hilt  tlieir  "peace  intrigue"  had  failed.  Whether  Polk 
H-a6  right  or  wrong  in  attributing  the  responsibility  for 
ihis  to  Congress,!  mattered  not.  On  the  31st  of  August 
tlie  Mexican  government  had  declined  tJi  enter  upon  the 
proiiosed  negotiations  for  peace,  and  liad  referred  Polk  to 
the  Congress  which  would  assemble  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  That  tliis  body  would  show  itself  more  pusil- 
lanimous and  less  proud  than  the  government,  and  would 
have  the  courage  to  act  in  opposition  to  public  opinion 
luid  the  wishes  of  the  militai-y,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not 
\L>ry  jirohable.  The  party  of  the  moderates  was  so  weak 
that  it  was  obliged  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
even  this  party  declared  a  peace  on  such  conditions  iiB  the 
victor  would  now  offer,  to  be  iixeconcilable  with  the  honor 
of  tlie  nation.'  They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  alter 
their  opinion  on  hearing  the  conditions;  for  although 
Polk's  ineesiige  gave  the  aesurance  that  conquest  was  not 
the  object  of  the  war,  it  proohiinied  that  the  United  States 
must  require  ample  indemnity,  not  only  for  the  old  claimfi, 

1  4  •  «  "It  lamuch  to  1)0  regretted  that  it  (the  two  inillinn  bill) 
ilid  nol  become  ti  law."  Si  m  I  earn  an 'a  Man.,  III.,  p.  1038,  Bonhin 
says:  "SnnluAjina  •  •  •  expected  Uiis  money,  and  was  ready 
lo  treat  on  ilie  assvuunce  of  receiving  it."  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XVI.,  p. 
40.  natp. 

'  Sue  two  articles  From  Mexicun  journals,  in  which  the  standjioiDls 
I'f  the  two  pHTties  are  sharply  defined.     Dix,  Speeches,  1.,  pp,  172- 
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but  also  for  the  costs  of  the  war.  Polk,  it  is  true,  had  not 
yet  lost  his  faith  in  the  "almighty  dollar."  He  thought 
it  would  still  be  well  to  wait  and  see  if  the  allowing  Santa 
Anna  to  return  had  not  been  a  good  stroke  of  policy,  and 
he  urged  Congress  to  use  dispatch  in  granting  the  sum 
requested  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  session,  as  the  rea- 
sons  for  the  request  still  subsisted  unchanged.  Just  be- 
fore this,  however,  events  had  taken  place  behind  the 
scenes  which  made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  now  by  no 
means  so  sure  of  the  affair  as  he  would  fain  have  had  it 
believed.  The  victories  and  the  conquests  hurried  him, 
his  party  and  the  country,  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
labyrinth  of  embarrassments  and  dangers. 

A  dispatch  of  Marcy  to  Taylor,  of  the  13th  of  October, 
not  only  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  favorable  terms 
of  capitulation  which  the  general  had  granted  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Monterey,  but  also  disapproved  of  the  armistice 
he  had  concluded.  Taylor's  report  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember had  said  that  his  decision  had  been  partly  deter- 
mined by  the  reflection  that  the  change  of  government  in 
Mexico  had  opened  a  prospect  of  peace.  On  this  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  remarked  sharply  and  curtly  that  at  all 
events  the  present  rulers  had  as  yet  done  nothing  that 
justified  this  expectation.  Taylor  replied  sharply:  "What- 
ever may  be  the  actual  views  or  disposition  of  the  Mexi- 
can rulers  or  of  General  Santa  Anna,  it  is  not  unknown 
to  the  government  that  I  had  the  very  best  reason  for 
believing  the  statement  of  General  Ampudia  to  be  true."i 
We  might  honestly  wonder  at  being  blamed  for  thinking 
probable  what  the  President  has  regarded  as  so  certain 
that  he  had  made  it  one  of  the  essential  hypotheses  on 
which  he  based  his  policy.     In  a  policy  which  is  a  verit- 

»  Exec.  Doc.,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  60,  p.  360. 
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able  moBaic  of  intrigues,  and  whicii  makes  a  peace  in- 
trigue the  baeis  of  an  oEFensive  war,  it  is  very  easy  to 
reach  a  [tf>int  where  inconsistency  is  the  only  consiBteiiey 
left,  in  word,  and  perhaps  also  in  deed. 

Wlien,  continued  Maa-cy's  dispatch,  the  government's 
offer  to  enter  upon  peace  negotiations  was  referred  to  tlie 
Mexican  Congrees,  "it  was  deemed  by  the  government 
here  highly  important  that  the  war  in  the  raean  time  should 
be  proset-uted  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  the  end  that  they 
[the  present  rulera  of  MesieoJ  might  be  made  eensihle  of 
the  evils  of  its  continuenee  and  thereby  become  more  in- 
clined to  bring  it  to  a  si^eedy  elose.">  This  view  might 
be  quite  correct,  but  tliere  wae  no  justice  in  blaming  Tay- 
lor for  the  armistice,  for  uot  only  had  he  at  the  time  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment,' but  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  immediately 
after  the  depai-ture  of  the  difipatch  of  the  13th  of  October, 
that  is  to  say,  several  weeks  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Hesican  Congress,  had  also  adopted  his  view,  that  hence- 
forth operations  should  be  mainly  confined  to  the  preser- 
^Tttion  of  what  had  been  \ion. 

After  the  capture  of  Matamoras,  and  before  definite  plans 
lad  been  adopted  for  further  oper.itions  Taylor,  had  eom- 
jlained  that  more  troops  (volnnteei-s)  had  been  sent  to  hira 
than  he  could  employ,  or  support,  without  impairing  his 
effectiveness  in  the  field.  \ow,  he  replied  to  Marcy'a  pro- 
posal of  the  22nd  of  Seitttmber,  to  move  simultaneously 
against  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Tampico,  that  his  force  would 
not  suffice  even  for  one  of  the  two  expeditions,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  "adoption   of  a  defensive  line,  in  view  of  the 


'  ibtd.,  p.  ses. 

•The  dUpftlch  in  which  Marcy  comnmnicftled  this  news  to  hiin  wms 
wrillcn  two  days  before  Ihe  tapiuilation  of  Mont  prey,  and  did  Dot, 
ibtrefore,  reach  hiia  till  some  weeks  after  that  event 
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difficulties  and  expense  attending  a  inovement  into  tlie 
heart  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  nn- 
settleii  and  revolutionary  character  of  the  Mexican  govem- 
tnent."'  This  report  crossed  a  dispatch  of  Marcy'a,  of 
rlie  22nd  of  October,  in  whic-h  he  recalled  the  instructions 
■)f  the  22nd  of  September,  because  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  hope,. 
previously  cherished,  that  the  northern  provinces  could  be 
detached,  or  that  they  would  at  least  remain  neutral,  and 
it  therefore  appeared  dangerous  to  remove  still  further  from 
the  base  of  operations  with  so  small  an  army.  Taylor  was 
to  confine  himself  to  securing  Lis  position  at  Monterey, 
and  to  preventing,  by  his  demonstrations,  the  Mexican 
troojis  from  being  transferred  to  another  part  of  tlie 
theater  of  war.  He  was,  however,  to  detach  4,000  men 
to  take  Vera  Cruz  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet;  but 
ihe  administration  would  give  up  even  this  if  he  thought 
it  would  endanger  his  safety. 

The  next  dispatch  from  Marcy  to  Taylor,  of  which  we 
liave  any  knowledge,  is  dated  the  25th  of  November. 
The  scene  has  again  completely  changed.  In  the  course 
of  two  months  the  weatlier  vane  of  the  administration  has 
turned  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  At  the  beginning 
of  November  Marcy  had  declined  the  volunteer  regiments 
offered  to  him.  Now,  since  the  instructions  of  the  22nd 
of  October  had  been  in  view,  the  possibility  that  Taylor 
would  be  unable  to  spare  the  troops  required  for  the  expe- 
dition against  Vera  Cruz,  and  his  answer  had  not  yet  arri- 
ved,* it  is  clear  that  the  determination  to  limit,  or  even 
wholly  to  Suspend,  offensive  operations,  had  only  become 
firmer  in  the  interim.     "When  Benton  arrived  at  Wasliing- 

i  Oct.  15Ih.    Ibid.,  p.  853. 

'  Ilia  dispatch  of  the  I5lh  of  Oclober  did  not  reucli  Washingl 
tlie  aOlli  of  November. 
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some  time  before  the  begiuning  of  the  eessioii  of 
iD<freS8,  tlie  President  astonished  him  with  the  news, 
lat  lie  eliould  henceforth  employ  against  Mexico  the  pol- 
r  of  "masterly  inactivity"  which  Oalhoiin  Lad  recom- 
in  the  Oregon  qiieBtion.  Four  pages  of  the 
night  of  a  message,  which  he  gave  the  Senator  for 
sal,  were  devoted  to  the  snpport  of  this  proposition, 
Uit  they  ought  now  to  rest  content  with  guarding  the  ac- 
lUBitions  already  made,  until  Mexico  should  have  become 
Bsjpe  for  a  peace.  Benton  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
President  that  this  was  a  most  unhajipy  thought,  since  the 
genius  of  the  American  people  required  energetic  action, 

I  and  the  Spaniards  had  proved  against  the  Moors  that  no 
jtoople  on  the  globe  could  equal  thera  in  tenacity  and  en- 
iBiance.  The  ininisters,  however,  clung  to  their  plan  and 
bald  not  be  made  to  see  their  error,  when  Benton,  at  the 
kvitation  of  the  President,  demonstrated  its  heinousnesa 
h  thera  in  a  cabinet  council.  But  they  were  finally 
forced  to  yield,  as  Polk  would  not  let  his  mind  be  changed 
figajn.  One  concession  only  was  made  to  Marcj's  vanity, 
instead  of  the  ten  volunteer  regiments,  which  Benton  had 

Islared  necessary,  the  President  requested  only  nine.' 
B  message  represented  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
r  was  to  be  vigorously  continued,  and  the  people  would 
FC  probably  thought  it  a  silly  invention  and  caluteny,  if 
ly  had  been  told  wiiat  the  document  originally  contained. 
.^aihoun,  however,  who  had  known  it,  hut  who  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  change,  opposed  long  and  obstinately 
the  idea  of  a  "defensive  line."  The  half  pitying,  half 
iOCtemptnous  jests  at  his  blind,  impracticable  idealism,  in 
iich  the  Democrats  so  freely  indulged  on  this  account; 
nould  have  perJiaps  been  more  sparingly  dealt  out  to  him 

Benton.  Thirty  Years  View,  11.,  pp.  flW,  OOi. 
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Lad  it  been  dreamed  that  they  should  properly  have  also 
borne  the  address  of  the  President  and  cabinet. 

Tliese  new  decisions  were  attended  with  yerj  nnpleasant 
consequences  for  Polk  as  party  leader,  however  certain 
it  was,  that,  from  the  unbiased  standpoint  of  the  facts, 
they  deserved  the  preference  over  the  singular  plan  of 
conducting  on  the  defensive  the  second  phase  -of  an 
offensive  war.  TVinfield  Scott,  who,  as  an  older  major 
general,  \ias  Taylor's  superior  in  the  military  hierarchy, 
had  repeatedly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  repair  to  the 
theater  of  war  in  order  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the 
main  army  in  the  field  against  Mexico.  Since  there  was 
no  question  of  his  capacity,  the  President's  refusal  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Scott  had  been  mentioned  as  a 
possible  Whig  candidate  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Now  (on  the  ISth  of  November)  he  received  orders  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  to  which 
the  leading  part  would  henceforth  fall,  since  from  that 
place  a  march  upon  the  enemy's  capital  was  planned.  On 
the  25th  of  November,  he  notified  Tavlor  that  he  must 
take  from  him,  ''most  of  the  gallant  oflScers  and  men,  reg- 
ulars and  volunteers."^  Now  as  the  public  after  the 
victories  of  Palo  Alto.  Eesaca  de  la  Pal  ma,  and  Monterey 
regarded  Taylor  as  a  general  of  the  first  rank,  it  saw  an 
undeserved  sli£:ht  in  thus  entrustinof  to  another  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  work  which  he  had  so  gloriously  begun. 
It,  therefore,  attributed  this  step  to  party  interests,  since 
Taylor  was  now  S}X»ken  of  as  the  next  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  T\1iif!:s  much  more  loudlv  and  in  wider  circles 
than  Scott  had  been  before.'  Pul>lic  opinion  was  proba- 
bly not  in  error,  but  the  reckoning  of  the  administration 

*  Exec.  Doc.,  30th  Congr..  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  VII..  Xo.  60,  p.  373. 
«  Cong.  Globe,  2*Mh  Congr.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  523,  and  Ibid.,  30th  Congr., 
1st  Seiis.,  p.  414. 
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mtglit  easily  prove  false.  Such  "uiifaimesa"  had  in  the 
piist  often  recornmended  its  olijeet  to  popular  favor  more 
effectually  than  the  most  glowing  eulogies  of  friends. 
And  it  was,  furthermore,  very  queationable  whether  the 
party  interests  would  be  served  hy  offering  a  second  gen- 
end  of  the  opposition  an  opportunity  to  cover  himself 
witli  glory,  for  the  laurels  which  Taylor  h:id  won  could 
surely  not  be  taken  from  him. 

Un<iueationahly  it  was  not  merely  well  gniundt'd  njili- 
Iwy  considerations,  but  also  largely  mutives  nf  this  char- 
Kclor  that  determined  the  President,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  recommend  Congress  to  appoint  a  "General"  above 
all  "Major  Generals"  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  to 
give  him  supreme  command  over  all  the  forces  in  the 
field.'  It  was  generally  understood  that  Benton  was  in- 
tended for  this  place.  His  qnalilications  for  it  consisted 
in  the  militaiy  knowledge  bo  had  acquirod  in  youth  as  a 
Militia  officer,  his  nomination  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
army  in  the  second  war  against  England  which,  however, 
was  ended  before  he  reached  the  Canadian  boundary,  his 
experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Conunittec  on  Military 
-Affairs,  and  a  plan  of  iLe  war  which  he  had  now  drawn  up. 
This  might  sutRce  to  give  him  the  diaracter  of  a  military 
^ntliority  in  the  Senate  chamber,  but  we  can  well  under- 
stand tliat  it  was  asked  whether  these  qualities  would  have 
moved  the  President  to  prefer  him  to  professionally  trained 
generals  who  had  been  tried  in  tlie  Held,  if  he  had  not 
possoB&ed  the  additional  merit  of  being  a  Detnocrat,  and, 
in  apite  of  a  certain  indcjiendenee,  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  administration.  Since  the  arrogant  self-conscious 
Senator,  whose  habitual  tone  was  one  of  grufl' infallibility 
«.-iijoyed  no  very  great  popularity  among  hia  colleagues, 
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personal  motives  united  with  militaiy  and  party  consider- 
ations to  make  the  majority  of  the  Senate  hostile  to  the 
project  of  the  President.  Taylor  and  Scott  continued  to 
be  the  leading  generals  of  the  war. 

Thus,  even  from  considerations  of  party,  the  administra- 
tion was  growing  more  and  more  anxious  to  bring  Mexico 
to  a  peace  at  the  earliest  day,  and,  if  possible,  not  by  lead 
and  steel  but  by  gold.  In  this  desire  the  administration 
was  at  one  with  the  opposition,  and  the  granting  of  the 
money  which  the  President  asked  for  the  furthering  of 
eventual  peace  negotiations  accordingly  met  with  no  ob- 
stacles. Nevertheless,  the  contest  on  the  "three  million 
bill "  was  so  obstinate  and  hot  that  the  session  may  very 
properly  be  named  after  it.  But  the  question  involved  in 
this  embittered  struggle  was  not  the  three  millions,  but 
the  terms  of  peace,  and  that  too,  wholly  without  reference 
to  Mexico's  probable  feeling  or  action  in  the  matter. 
About  their  power  there  was  no  dispute,  the  only  question 
was  what  should  they  will.  The  President  with  cold  cal- 
culation had  brought  on  a  war  of  conquest,  and  the  people 
without  any  deep  spontaneous  enthusiasm  had  approved 
of  it  as  a  war  of  conquest.  Kow,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  conquests  had  exceeded  the  desires  of  the  most 
ambitious,  every  day  unchained  new  passions  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  turned  upon  the  foe  but  spent  their  fury  in 
their  own  camp.  All  wished  peace,  but  it  became  clearer 
every  hour  that  peace  meant  an  internal  contest  of  con- 
victions and  interests  such  as  the  Union  had  never  yet  had 
to  undergo.  Here  party  against  party,  there  party  asso- 
ciates opposed  to  each  other,  and  here  again  the  most 
irreconcilable  enemies  in  closest  alliance  against  the  most 
tried  friends.  So  raged  the  contest  in  a  chaotic  confusion 
of  which  tlie  pen  even  of  a  master  hand  could  outline  only 
an  imperfect  sketch,  not  so  much  in  spite  of,  as  precisely 
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nil  account  of,  tlie  fact  that,  the  last  detail  stands  out  in 
fuch  dazzling  prominence  and  forms  an  essential  portion 
el'  tlie  entire  picture. 

In  the  Iloiise  of  liepreseiitatives  a  northern  Democrat 
Preston  King,  of  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1847, 
iisked  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  placing  at  the  President's 
ditiMisal  three  milliun  dolhu-s  for  the  object  indicated  in 
the  message,  at  the  same  time,  however,  exclnding  slaveiy 
from  all  territories  to  he  acquired  by  the  war.  In  the 
Senate  the  Oommittet*  on  Foreign  Affairs  introduced  a  hill 
r>f  like  contentB  without  any  such  clause,  but  a  southern 
Art'hig,  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  immediately  moved  to  attach 
to  it  a  proviso  in  which  was  declared:  "the  war  with 
3»fcsico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  Government 
"v^-ith  any  view  t«  the  dismembernient  of  that  Republic,  or 
to  ihe  acqaisition  by  conquest  of  any  portion  of  her  ten-i- 
"tJiry."  In  these  motions  we  see  expressed  all  the  opposing 
aiinfi  which  the  little  word  "peace"  brought  into  such  vio- 
lent collision,  that  the  turmoil  of  buttle  on  the  distant 
■fields  of  Mexico  sank  into  utter  insignificance  comparid 
^%titli  the  bloodless  contest  ia  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Iln  Polk's  case  the  old  saying  was  again  verified:  he  who 
eow^  the  wind  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 

This  message  contained  the  first  ojien  admission,  that, 
«is  far  as  it  depended  on  the  will  of  the  President,  the  ces- 
sion of  extensive  territories  by  Mexico  was  the  first  condi- 
tion of  a  termination  of  the  war.  It  was  of  no  practical 
significance  that  these  acquisitions  wcit  to  he  made,  not 
inider  the  name  of  conquests,  but  under  the  title  of  in- 
demnities. The  simple  fact  that  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory was  to  he  made  could  not  but  throw  the  Union  into 
cunvulsions,  since  not  a  square  mile  of  territory  could  I  & 
acquired  towanla  which  the  Union  stood  simply  as  a 
Uuion,  and  not  rather  a^  a  Federal  State  split  into  two 
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geograpliical  divisions,  whose  interests  in  the  most  esser- 
tial  point  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  With 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  the  sentence  would  have 
simply  been:  the  defeated  enemy  must  make  cessions  of 
territory;  but  in  the  United  States,  whose  position  in  liis- 
tory  is  unique,  owing  to  their  internal  division  by  two 
opposing  principles,  this  sentence  could  not  be  uttered 
without  drawing  after  it  the  question:  in  favor  of  which 
section? 

TVe  have  seen  that  Giddings,  on  the  very  first  day, 
answered  this  question  by  saying  that  the  war  had  been 
begun  with  the  sole  object  of  extending  the  domain  o 
slavery.  Tlie  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
south  soon  openly  avowed  that  it  was  in  fact  a  "southern 
war."^  Slavery  must  have  room,  said  the  Mobile 
Herald;  not  on  the  climate,  but  on  the  density  of  the 
population  depends  the  remunerativeness  of  slavery.* 
The  Federal  Union  and  the  Charleston  Courier  declared, 
that  by  the  conquest  of  Mexican  territory  the  south  se- 
cured  forever  its  supremacy  in  the  Union.* 

*  The  Charleston  Patriot  writes:  "We  trust  that  onr  southern  Rep- 
resentatives win  remember  that  this  is  a  southern  war."  Jay,  Review 
of  the  Mexican  War,  p.  182. 

2  "The  natural  tendency  of  tlie  slaves  under  our  humane  policy  is 
to  increase.  The  effect  follows  that  if  we  have  no  outlet  for  them,  eo 
soil  to  put  them  on,  they  will  be  huddled  within  the  extreme  southern 
limits  of  the  Union.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  evils  may  be  avoided  by  takirg 
new  territory  in  the  direction  of  Mexico.  The  profitable  existence  (  f 
slavery  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  more  temperate  region, 
but  it  is  incompatible  with  a  very  dense  impulation.  We  need  plenty 
of  soil  to  render  it  profitable."  1.  c.  Mangum  also  asks:  "And  are  the 
slaves  to  be  always  confined  to  their  prison  States?" 

'  "The  Whigs  of  the  north  opposed  the  war,  because  its  legitimate 
effect  is,  as  they  contend,  the  extension  of  southern  territory,  and  of 
southern  slavery.  It  is  true,  this  is  a  war  in  which  the  south  is  more 
immediately  interested.  *  *  *  Let  Ihe  south  now  be  true  to  her. 
self,  and  the  days  of  her  vassalage  are  gone,  and  gone  forever." 
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This  was  the  pi-evailing  view  in  the  south,  but  the  dis- 
Benting  rainoritj  wii3  hy  no  means  small.  The  southern 
Wliigs  in  Congress,  with  here  and  there  an  exception  in 
each  House,  were  decidc-dly  opposed  to  all  aequisitiuu  ot 
territory,'  jnst  becauBe,  in  agreement  with  Calhoun, 
they  fore^iiiw  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
slave-holding  interests  in  the  piirsuftnce  of  the  path  en- 
tered upon  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Berrien  deularcd 
that  he  had  made  his  motion  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar 
interests  of  the  south."  Reverdy  Johnson,  Miingum, 
Badger.  Morehead,  Stephens,  Gentry,  and  others,  either  ex- 
pressly concurred  in  this  view,  or  placed  themselves  on 
the  more  general  patriotic  standpoint  and  demanded  the 
aliandonment  of  all  views  of  conquest,  because  this  was  tlie 
oaly  way  to  avoid  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
tbe  consequences  of  which  would  be  incalculable.  Waddy 
Thompson,  who  knew  Mexico  better  than  any  man  in  the 
United  States,  at  a  speech  in  Greenville,  South  Oiirolina, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  south,  that  is,  the  alave- 
hohlers,  would  commit  political  suicide  if  they  favored  tlie 
acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  since  this  territory  could 


"ETery  battle  fought  id  Meiico.  and  e^ery  dollar  spent  there,  but 
insiirpB  Uie  acquisition  of  territory  wliicli  must  widen  the  field  of 
Boutiiern  eotorprlse  and  power  in  i!ie  lutura.  And  Uie  final  rBsalt 
will  be  to  readjust  the  whole  Ualunce  of  power  in  the  Confederairy  bo 
k3  to  give  U8  control  overllieoperuljuiis  of  tlie  Government  in  all  lime 
lo  come.  If  tbe  south  be  but  ii'ue  to  Lbom>jelvea,  the  day  of  our  8Ufl*er- 
ing  and  depression  is  gone,  and  gone  forever."  Con^.  Globe,  SSlb 
Congr..  26  Sesa,,  p.  364. 

'  The  American  Review,  Sept,,  1846,  p.  234. 

'"I  say,  in  ray  humble  judgment,  and  speaking  ns  a  Boutliern 
Senator  representing  a  aoutiiern  Slate.  Ibut  the  duly  uf  the  south — the 
inleresis  of  the  south — tbe  sufety  of  the  south— demands  that  we 
should  oppoiie  ourselves  to  any  and  every  acquioition  of  territory.'' 
Congr.  Globe,  SSlb  Congr.,  2d  Seas.,  p.  3,10. 
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never  be  won  for  slavery,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  in  Congress.* 

Well  founded  as  these  warnings  proved,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  they  should  be  spoken  to  the  winds.  It  is  as 
easy  to  bid  a  ball  that  has  flown  from  the  mouth  of  the 
gun  to  stop  in  its  flight,  and  return  on  its  path,  as  to  ter- 
minate a  successful  war  of  conquest  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  all  conquests,  because  it  has  been  found  out  that 
the  spoil  will  be  a  source  of  dissension  at  home.  It  is  true 
a  large  number  of  free  states,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  most  powerful,  protested  against  all  conquest;*  but 
Seward  was,  nevertheless,  right  when  he,  Whig  that  he 
was,  declared,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that 
the  people  were  filled  with  an  iiTCsistible  passion  for  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  the  Union.*     Outside  of  Con- 

*  "I  do  not  express  an  opinion  lightly  formed,  but  one  upon  which 
I  would  stake  my  existence,  that,  whether  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  be  enacted  by  Congress  or  not,  slavery  never  will  exist  in  any 
State  which  may  be  hereafter  formed  on  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  mi- 
nority, as  we  now  are,  and  the  majority  against  us  fearfully  increas- 
ing, great  is  the  responsibility  of  that  statesman  of  the  south  who 
lends  his  influence  to  the  acquisition  of  more  territory  in  which,  by 
no  possiblity,  can  slavery  exist.  We  have  already  in  the  northwest  a 
tt;rritory,  from  which  the  Indian  population  is  annually  receding,  suf- 
ficient for  ten  or  twelve  new  States  of  average  size,  and  all  of  these 
will  be  of  necessity  non-slaveholding  States.  There  is  an  annual  im- 
migration to  our  country  of  nearly  as  many  foreigners,  adult  males,  as 
the  whole  voting  population  of  South  Carolina.  All  of  these,  almost 
without  an  exception,  settle  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  With  Ore- 
gon  and  California  we  shall  have  room  for  eight  or  ten  more,  quite 
enough  to  abolish  j-lavery  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  yet, 
ill  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  see  southern  men  madly  rushing  upon 
destiny  by  the  ac(jui^ition  of  another  cordon  of  free  States — for  such 
they  will  be — beyond  the  Rio  Grande."  Greenville  M<nmtaineer^  Oct. 
15,  1847.     Niles'  Reg.,  LXXIII.,  p.  136. 

*  Congr.  Globe,  20th  Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  555. 

'  March  31,  1840,  he  writes:  "I  abhor  w^ar  as  I  detest  slavery.  I 
would  not  give  one  human  life  for  all  the  continents  that  remain  to  be 
annexed,  but  I  cannot  exclude  the  conviction  that  the  popular  passion 
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ifress  tbe  Whigs  were  not  so  unanimous  anJ  so  decided  in 
tlicir  oppoeitton  to  all  territorial  RcqniRitions  aa  inside, 
iind  the  Democrats,  in  whose  hands  power  lay.  and  whose 
■vvork  tlie  war  was,  could  only  regard  aa  absiufl  a  summons 
to  offer  to  the  people,  as  its  only  results,  the  war  expenses 
sind  the  bloody  gravea  in  Hexico.  So  certain  were  they 
t*f  having  the  great  majority  of  the  people  on  their  side 
ixi  this  question,  that  they  Tn  dared  that  no  treaty  of  peace 
•Jouid  be  ratified  which  did  not  at  least  provide  for  the 
<2es8ion  of  New  Mexico  and  California  by  way  of  indem- 
r»ity;^  and  individnnls  were  found  who  had  the  courage 
*«  say  in  so  many  woi-da,  that  the  war  certainly  was,  and 
<jiight  to  be,  a  war  of  conquest.* 

Long  and  violent  as  were  tbe  contests  on  the  qnestion 
'V'\-hether  Mexico  should  be  forced  to  cede  land,  the  only 
<Ljuestion  in  reality  Btill  open  was  to  which  section  of  the  i 
Union  the  territory  to  be  acquired  was  to  fall.  The  whole  I 
"future  of  the  Union  might  depend  on  the  decision  of  this 
^question,  and  under  its  weight  the  ties  of  party,  ordinarily 
^K>  Strong,  snapped  like  brittle  threads  of  glass.  Some 
southern  representati\'es  spolce  at  first  as  though  tlie  ma- 
licious Brinkerhoff  had  caused  all  the  mischief  by  induc- 
ing Wilmot,  who  had  had  no  clear  conception  of  the 
significance  of  his  act,  to  make  his  fatal  motion.  They, 
liowever,   soon   allowed    this   absurdity  to   be   forgotten. 


&r  territorial  aggrandizement  is  irtcaisrible.     Prudence,  juslico,  cow. 
ariiee,  may  check  it  Tor  a  seaiion,  bin  it  will  gain  Btrength  by  iia  sub- 
JagalioD.    •    •    •    It  beliooves  us,  then,  !o  qualify  ourselves  for  onr 
aniaioa.     We  must  dare  our  destiny."     Seward'a  Works,  III.,  p.  400. 
•  Congr.  Globe.  20th  Congr.,  2d  Se?s,,  pp.  23,  306,  328,  and  App.  p. 

-n. 

1 "  Was  this  Ui  be  a  war  of  conquest?    He  answered,  yea!   Trustiog 
Id  Heaven,  and  the  valor  of  Uieir  arms,  this  should  be  a  war  of  con- 
qaest."     Bedinger,  of  Yirgioia,  Jan.  6,  1847.    Congr.  Qlobe,  39th 
Con^.,  2d  Seas,,  p.  130. 
20 
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From  the  very  first  days  of  the  new  ccosion,  the  south 
could  not  escape  the  conviction  that  neither  Brinkerhoff 
nor  Wilmot  was  the  real  originator  of  the  proviso,  but 
the  vox populi  of  the  north,  and  that  it  was  not  the  poli- 
ticians who  had  carried  the  people  along  with  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  people  who  were  urging  on  the  poli- 
ticians with  a  force  that  could  not  be  resisted.  Gordon,  a 
Democratic  representative  of  New  York,  said,  on  the  24th 
of  December,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  was 
irrevocably  determined  not  only  to  make  permanent  acqui« 
sitions  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  bnt  to  make  of 
these  regions  "free  territory ;"i  and  the  second  statement 
was  as  true  as  the  first.  One  free  state  after  another  in- 
structed its  senators  and  requested  its  representatives  to 
vote  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which,  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, was  again  introduced  by  its  original  mover  as  an 
amendment  to  the  three  million  bill.  Senator  Dix,  a  de- 
voted Democratic  partisan,  and  withal,  an  honorable,  patri- 
otic man,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  had  passed  tlie  resolutions  in  question  almost 
unanimously,  and  in  the  tone  of  an  honest  friend  he  warned 
the  south  not  to  close  its  eyes  to  such  signs  of  the  times.* 
Giddings  thought  he  could  hope  for  the  passage  of  the 
proviso  at  the  next  session  in  case  it  did  not  go  through 
in  this,  since  public  opinion  in  the  north  was  pronouncing 
itself  more  and  more  decisively;  and  with  exultation  he 
pointed  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  Whigs  and 
Democrats  united,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  human  rights. ^  Chase  looked  forward  to 
the  future  with  greater  confidence,  because,  although  the 
^-  pro  shivery  Democracy "  had  prevailed  in  New  Hamp- 

>  Ibid.,  A  pp.  p.  53. 

'  John  A.  Dix,  Speeches,  I.,  pp.  186,  187. 

»  Giddings,  Speeches,  pp.  203,  204. 
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^hire,  it  had  been  forced  to  declare  in  favor  of  tlie  "Wilmot 
^roviso.i  Caleb  B,  Smith,  of  ludiana,  asserted  that  not 
«  single  northern  representative  would  have  the  and  wjity 
to  advocate  the  further  extension  of  slavery,'  and  Calhoun 
admitted  that  in  truth  all  parties  in  the  north  appeared  to 
l>e  united  in  the  resolve  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired.* 

On  the  other  &ide,  the  south,  without  distinction  of  party. 
was  equally  united  against  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Smith, 
therefore,  regarded  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  impossi- 
ble. Neither  eide,  he  thought,  would  give  way,  and  the 
proviso,  of  which,  for  the  rest,  he  fully  approved,  was  at 
bottom  n  mere  abstraction,  and  its  acceptance  would  offer 
absolutely  no  guaranty  for  the  accomplish  men  t  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  dirttrict  would 
have  an  incontrovertible  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited  there,  and 
if  this  region  should  be  settled  from  the  southern  states, 
the  allowing  of  slavery  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Still  less  was  it  possible  by  means  of  a  treaty  of  peace  to 
assure  to  this  territory  a  definite  character  in  this  regard, 
since  no  treaty  that  took  a  definite  position  on  eitlier  side 
of  the  slavery  question  could  obtain  the  number  of  votes 
necessary  for  a  ralification.  The  final  conclusion  from  this 
line  of  reasoning  naturally  was,  that,  for  good  or  evil,  it 
xraa  necessary  to  act  as  if  the  question  did  not  exist. 
Perhaps  the  time  was  to  come  when  the  majority  of  the 


'  Chase  In  J.  P.  HiUe.  May  13,  1847.  Warden,  Private  Life  and 
Pnblic  Services  of  B.  P.  Chitse  p.  813. 

'  CongT,  Globe.  20th  Congr.,  3(1  Seas.,  p.  134 

*  CalbouD's  Works.  IV..  p.  333.  The  Legislaiures  of  Verniont, 
New  York,  Pennaylvania.  Rhode  lalnnd,  Ohio.  New  Hmnpahirc  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  MasBachuaeltB,  and  Conneclicnt  demanded  the  en. 
elusion  of  slavery  aa  a  comlitlon  precedent  to  all  lerriU)ria1  ai-quiai- 
tion.    Delaware,  loo,  insiructed  its  senators  Ui  vote  in  Ibis  aenHS. 
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people  would  "resolve'*  to  do  away  with  the  slavery  ques- 
tion by  this  ostrich  policy  and  the  cry  of  vogue  la  galere. 
As  yet,  however,  this  height  of  political  wisdom  had  not 
been  attained,  because,  often  as  the  assertion  was  repeated, 
no  one  believed  that  the  Wilinot  proviso  really  was  an  ab- 
straction without  practical  significance.  The  contest  had 
to  be  fought  out  on  this  line  until  a  decision  was  reached, 
or  until  it  was  demonstrated  that  no  decision  could  be 
reached  in  this  way.  Before  this  there  was  no  possible 
basis,  new  or  old,  even  for  a  compromise. 

Calhoun  informed  the  Senate,  that,  deeply  as  he  had 
always  regretted  tlie  abandonment  in  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise of  the  purely  constitutional  standpoint  with  regard 
to  the  south,^  yet,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  had  caused  a 
motion  to  be  made  in  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  to 
divide  the  new  territory  by  the  Missouri  line;  now,  how- 
ever, that  the  motion  had  been  rejected  and  on  its  renewal 
(February  15)  by  a  northern  representative  (Douglas)  had 
been  again  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  309  to  82,'  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution.* These  principles  he  now  formulated,  according 
to  his  old  habit,  in  "resolutions,"  the  substance  of  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions:  The 
territories  are  the  common  property  of  the  separate  states 
which  form  the  Union; — Congress  can  pass  no  law  directly 
or  indirectly  impairing  the  equal  rights  of  any  of  the 
states  with  regard  to  the  territories; — a  law  tliat  prevents 
tlie  citizens  of  certain  states  from  establisliing  themselves 
with  their  property  in  the  territories  would  have  this 
effect; — no  conditions  can  rightfully  be  attached  to  the  ad- 

^  He  had  not  always  thought  so.    See  the  American  Review,  Sept., 
1840,  p.  315;  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  V.,  pp.  5-12. 
'  Congr.  Globe,  29th  Congr.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  424 
»  Calh.'s  Works,  IV.,  pp.  346,  347. 
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mJPBion  of  &  stale  into  the  Union  other  than  that  it  mnst 
have  a  republican  form  of  government.' 

An  exliaufitive  historical  and  constitutional  criticism  of 
these  propositions  would  require  a  recapitulation  of  the 
entire  history  of  tlie  slavery  question  and  of  state  sover- 
fignity.  It  will  anfiice  here  to  indicate  briefly  a  few  faclp 
which  have  not  been  touched  ujion  before. 

Maryland  had  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  Union 
by  the  far-seeing  persistency  with  which,  in  the  negoti- 
ations preceding  the  acceptance  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, she  had  contended  that  the  territories  should  be 
placed  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 
After  a  long  struggle  she  had  carried  thi-ough  her  demand 
and  had  thereby  secured  a  real  national  basis  for  the  con- 
federation.' The  territories  had  thus  never  been  properly 
held  in  common  by  the  different  states  that  formed  the 
Union,  but,  from  the  moment  when  they  ceased  to  belong 
to  tlie  individual  states,  they  had  become  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Union.  Thus,  at  the  moment  the  Confeder- 
ation sprang  into  existence,  the  Union  possessed  an  ex- 
tended territorial  domain,  in  no  portion  of  which,  howevei', 
was  slavery  allowed.  It  follows  that  if  slaves  were  "prop- 
erty" that  could  not  rightfully  be  excluded  from  the 
territories,  the  Constitution  had  entered  upon  its  existence 
with  a  monstrous  violation  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
not  the  states,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  states,  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  United  States,  that 
could  lay  claim  to  equal  rights  in  the  territories,  that  is, 
to  rights  exercisible  in  the  territories;  and  even  if  the 
territories  had  been  property  held  in  common  by  the  sepa- 
rate states,  individual  citizens  could  not  have  taken  with 

'  Calhoon'H  Worka,  IV.,  pp.  348,  340. 

'  8i-e  tliee:tcellent  rudnograph  of  H.B.  Adams,  Murvlanrt'^InQmini'i 
in  FoiiDding  a  National  ConuuoDwealtli.    Baltimore,  1U7T- 
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them  into  the  territories  rights  which  belonged  to  them 
solely  in  their  capacity  of  citizens  of  their  respective  states, 
since  a  state  cannot  extend  its  municipal  laws  beyond  its 
own  boundaries  as  an  equipment  for  its  own  subjects  on 
their  travels.  No  state  can  transfer  to  all  its  subjects  the 
rights  which  belong  to  it  as  a  state.  Wlioever  established 
himself  in  a  territory  was  there  not  as  a  citizen  of  the 
state  to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged,  but  simply  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  territory,  in  which  it  was  impossible  that 
the  municipal  laws  of  all  the  several  states  should  simul- 
taneously prevail.  Congress  was  the  sole  source  of  law 
for  the  territory,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  had  repeatedly 
contained  direct  provisions  concerning  slavery,  without 
the  authority  of  Congress  thereto  even  having  been  ques- 
tioned from  any  side.  It  had,  indeed,  long  been  main- 
tained that  the  constitution  in  speaking  of  the  territories 
used  the  word  "possession"  only  and  the  sense  of  "object 
of  value,"  but  Congress  had  not  committed  the  absurdity 
of  treating  them  as  politically  a  terra  nullivs^  which  could 
not  be  made  the  object  of  a  deliberate  policy  determined 
by  the  interests  of  the  state,  as  a  whole. 

Calhoun's  doctrine  was  logically,  historically,  and  con- 
stitutionally absolutely  untenable.  Only  one  argument  of 
real  weight  could  be  adduced  in  its  favor.  The  Supreme 
Court  had  twice  pronounced  that  the  constitution  recog 
nized  slaves  as  property.^  If  this  was  correct,  it  would 
certainly  be  hard  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  territories,  for  it  could  hardly  be  seriously  maintained 
that  the  power  to  "make  all  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions "  could  be  made  to  include  the  prescribing  to  citizens 
what  species  of  property  they  might  take  with  them  into 


^  Prigg  V.  Pennsylvania,  Peters'  Rep.,  XVI.,  p.  611  Curtis,  XIV.,  p. 
420;  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  Howard's  Rep.,  V.,  p.  329,  Curtis,  XVI.,  p.  373. 
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territories.     But  although  in  tlie  firist  euse  the  judg- 
court  was  delivered  by  Story,  who  certainlj- 


inot  be  taxed  wttb  excessive  partiality  for  the  south,  aud 
uthority  as  a  jurist  cannot  easily  be  impugned,  I 
feel  justified  in  declaring  most  distinctly  that  this  propo- 
sition is  absolutely  without  foundation.  I  lay  no  stress 
here  on  the  fact  that  the  constitution  always  speaks  of  the 
slaves  as  "jjersons,"  ^  Proof  of  the  negative  was  not,  and 
is  not  in  general,  to  be  required,  but  the  Supremo  Court 
was  bound  to  bring  proof  of  its  assertion;  since  the  con- 
stitution does  not  contain  the  word  slave  and  in  the  pas- 
sages in  which  slaves  must  be  understood  by  tlie  "persons" 
of  which  it  speaks,  neither  the  word  property  nor  any 
similar  e.\pression  occurs.  All  that  could  he  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  decision  of  the  court  was  the  obligation  to 
deliver  fugitive  slaves  upon  request.  The  same  obligation 
existed,  however,  with  regard  to  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  apprentices  were 
included  under  "i>erson9  bound  to  labor  or  service  in  any 
state."  It  followed,  that,  if  this  provision  was  a  recognition 
of  slaves  as  property,  the  same  held  good  of  apprentices. 
The  constitution  considei-ed  in  various  ways  the  fact  that 
in  several  of  the  states  slavery  existed  by  law,  and  it  pro- 
vided that  in  a  specified  case  this  fact  must  he  recognized 
in  a  definite  positive  way  throughont  the  territory  of  tliu 
Union.  That  this  was  not  a  recognition  of  property  in 
slaves  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  otherwise  the  free  states 
conld  not  have  regarded  as  eo  ipso  free,  and  so  pi-otected,  a 
slave  Toluntarily  brought  within  their  jurisdiction  by  his 
master,  since,  according  to  the  constitution,  no  one  could 


1  "The  term  'slave Mb  not  nBed  in  the  constitution,  and  if 'person' 
means  'slave,'  then  the  consiilutlon  Ireala  slaves  as  persnufl,  and  not 
HE  properly,  and  it  acu  upon  ihem  as,  persons  and  not  aa  proper^." 
Leinmon  v.  Peuple,  30  N.  Y.  (6  Smith),  024. 
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be  deprived  of  his  property  without  "due  process  of  law.'" ^ 
But  their  right  to  do  this  had  always  been  recognized,  ^ 
and,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  slave  was  freed, 
not  by  the  law  of  nature  or  the  rights  of  man,  but  by 
the  law  prevailing  in  the  state  in  question.*  This  was 
an  open  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  belonged  solely 
to  the  individual  states  to  determine  whether  certain  j^er- 
sons  were  to  be  "held  to  service  or  labor"  that  is,  were  to 
be  "property,"  and  that  their  decision  had  no  validity  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  their  own  domain.  Thus,  the 
constitution  had  not  recognized  property  in  slaves  although 
it  had  recognized  the  fact,  that,  by  the  laws  of  certain 
states,  they  were  property.  But  it  was  logically,  constitu- 
tionally, and  politically  unjustifiable  to  pronounce  the 
latter  equivalent  to  the  former.  The  most  favorable  in- 
terpretation for  slavery  authorized  by  the  language  of  the 
constitution  was,  that  it  took  no  j^osition  whatever  on  the 
question  of  the  legal  status  of  slaves  in  the  Union  as  such. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  rightly  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  Calhoun's  resolutions  it  is  not  sufficient  to  subject 
them  to  a  theoretic  criticism  on  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law.  They  were  a  political  manifesto,  netting  up  :i 
revolutionary  programme  of  fearfully  far-reaching  consc- 

'  In  this  are  included  the  forms  proscribed  by  the  sixth  amendment. 
James  v.  Reynolds,  2  Tex.  251;  Jones  v.  Montes,  15  Tex.  353. 
"This  means,  and  has  always  been  held  to  mean,  that  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  his  properly  *  *  *  could  be  taken  away  only  upon  an 
open,  public,  aod  fair  trial  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  investigation  of  such 
subjects/'  J.  S.  Black,  Claim  of  *l^cside.  Opin.  of  the  Attorn.  Gen., 
IX.,  p.  200. 

2  Sec  the  deci.sions  in  Wheeler's  Law  of  Slavery,  pp.  335-338. 

•  In  Slrader,  Gorman,  Armstrong  v.  Graham,  Howard's  Rep.,  X.,  p. 
82,  Seqq.,  Curtis,  XVIII.,  p.  305,  Seqq.,  and  in  Scott  v.  Sandford,  How- 
jird's  Rep.,  XIX.,  p.  396,  Seqq. 
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qnencc-s.  A  few  days  later,  Le  uttered  the  glnoray,  pro- 
-photic  words  tliat  were  citctl  at  tiie  close  of  the  last 
chapter.  He  himself  now  opened  the  second  volume  of 
^^^B'the  history  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution,  and  wrote 
^^^■ta  its  lirst  sentence  the  declaration  that  the  entire  policy 
^^^^^^  the  federal  government  hitherto  on  the  slavery  question 
^^^^■nd  been  unconstitutional.  The  originator  of  the  consti- 
^^^^Bntion  had  called  it  a  compromise,  and  "compromise" 
^^^^raad  been  the  wavering  magnetic  neeiUe  which  had  hitherto 
I  n^ided  the  ship  of  the  Union   in  the  slavery  question, 

CalhouQ  now  drew  a  heavy  line  thi-ough  this  word.     Time 
had  worlicd  with  tremendous  power  against  slavery.     The 
superiority  of  the  Iree  states  in  population,  wealth  and 
j^nei-al  intelligence  was  ever  inereasinj?  and  making  itself 
^^^^Qioro  strongly  felt.     Tlie  abolitiouist  spirit— as  Calhoun 
^^^Bpd  once  expressed  himself — was  gaining  an  ever  iirmer 
^^^^Kothold  ia  the  schools,  the  pulpit  and  the  pruss,  and  even 
^^^^ffliere  the  old  bluutness  of  moral  feeling  with  regard  to 
r  slavery  etiU   prevailed,   the  arrogant   domination  of  the 

I  slavocrats  began  to  awaken  discontent.     Steamships,  rail- 

I  roads,  telegraphs,  and  steam  industries  gave  a  mighty  im- 

pulse to   the  economical  devclojiment  of  tlie  north,  and 

ft tended  to  disintegrate  the  economical,  political  and  Eocial 

^^^Hnlations  of  the  south,  because  they  intensified  the  oppo- 
^^^^Htion  of  interests  between  the  slave  holders  and  tlie  rest 
^^^^Bf  tlie  free  population,  and  called  forth  here  and  there  a 
^^^^Hvacity  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  ah  energy  in  the 
^^^^Plbovements  of  trade,  which,  pitiable  as  they  were  comjiared 
^^^^irith  those  of  the  I'ree  states,  were  more  than  was  compat- 
ible with  elaveholding,  a  system  foredoomed  to  isolation 
by  its  immobility  and  by  all  its  tendencies  hostile  to  civili- 
zation. The  border  states  were  awakening  to  the  knowledge 
that  slavery  was  a  heavy  clog  on  their  progress,  the  old 
Atlantic  states  saw  their  life  forces   continually   drained 
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from  them  by  the  emigration  of  their  young  aristocracy 
to  the  Mississi])pi  statjo  aiul  of  the  more  active  elements 
of  the  lower  strata  of  society  to  the  free  west,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  planter  states  was  being  deeply  undermined 
by  a  system  of  credit  and  reckless  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
the  perception  of  the  necessity  of  entering  energetically 
into  the  movements  of  modern  civilization,  and  the  equal 
necessity  of  sealing  themselves  hermetically  against  these 
influences,  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  the  views  of  the 
leading  men  as  to  the  measures  required  for  the  protection 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  slaveholding  interest  became 
more  and  more  divergent.  ^  And  now  Calhoun  declared 
the  era  of  compromises  closed,  which  had  enabled  the 
south,  in  the  face  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  in 
despite  of  the  real  distribution  of  power,  to  maintain  its 
dominating  position  in  the  Union.  He  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  principle  of  majority  rule,  as  far  as  the 
extension  of  the  domain  of  slavery  was  concerned.  It 
was  admitted  that  in  the  "sovereign"  states  slavery  was 
the  creature  of  the  municipal  law,  but  every  individual 
slaveholder  must  have  the  right  to  introduce  it  into  the 
territories.  Tie  denied  to  the  Union  the  right  of  having 
a  will  on  a  question,  on  the  decision  of  which  depended 
the  entire  character  of  the  civilization  of  the  territories, 
and,  since  these  must  eventually  become  states,  ultimately 
of  the  Union  itself.  According  to  this  new  doctrine,  the 
Union  was  irrevocably  committed  to  slavery. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  free  states  would  ever  submit 
to  this  claim?  Calhoun  himself  had  answered  this  ques- 
tion, when  he  said  that  both  parties  there  united  in  refus- 
ing the  south  any  part  in  the  territories  to  be  acquired 
from  Mexico.*     But  if  the  claim  could  not  be  maintained, 

*  Proof  of  these  assertions  will  be  furnished  hereafter. 
«  Calhoun's  Works,  IV.,  p.  383. 
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trliiit  other  effect  cotild  its  assertion  have  tlian  to  complete 
ttie  coiieideriitiun  of  tlic  two  geograpliical  sections  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  thereby  break  the  Union  in  twain. 
lienton  at  onoe  pronounced  the  resoliitione  a  firebrand, 
Bid  when  Calhoun,  highly  incensed,  remarked,  in  a  tone 
f  reproach,  that  he  had  hopeil  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
H  n  representative  of  a  sluve  state,  would  support  its  prin- 
ciples, he  replied  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  he  would 
be  found   in  the  right  place — on  the  side   of  the  Union. 
A  speech  delivered  outside  of  Congress,  some  time  after, 
)enton  justified  in  detail  these  sharp  reproofs.*      However 
inch   inclined   he  was  to  view  all   Calhoun's  words  and 
itions  in  the  darkest  light,  be  did  not,  in  this  case,  exag- 
■ate  on   the  main  point,  because  no   exaggeration  was 
jsilile;  with  full  consciousness,  and  after  cool  reflection, 
tlhouii  called  upon  the  south  to  declare  its  account  with 
B  north  closed,  and  to  bring  the  latter  face  to  face  with 
a  alternative  of  unconditional  submission  on  the  slavery 
Hiestion,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.     But   Benton's 
targe  that  Calhoun  actually  desired  the  separation  of  the 
ttuth  from  the  Union  was,  even  now,  wholly  witliout  jus- 
»tion.     This  was,  indeed,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 

"They   [the  reaolutioDB]  go    the  precise  length  ol' the  northern 

ktlilionisla,  and  with  Ihe  aamo  pructlcul  coDsoqueDce,  out;  in  a  re- 

.     •     *    •    The  first  effett  of  iliia  new  sliivery  creed     •    ■ 

would  be  to  eslablish  a  new  puliljcal  test  for  trying  llie  ortiiodoxy 

indidntes  for  the  presidency ;  and  as  no  northern  wan  could 

eland  such  a  test  at  home,  the  whole  of  them  would  be  knocked  ia  the 

linad,  so  far  as  tLe  south  was  concerned,  at  a  single  lick.    The  next 

effect  of  these  resolutiung,  if  adoplcd.  in  the  non-slaveholding  states, 

_,;W>>ultl  be  lo  put  an  end  to  the  present  political  division  of  parties,  and 

I  8ub»Ututo  a  new  party  In  the  south,  [with  its  a 

Qi,}  Lwunded  by  geographical  lines  and  founded  on  the  sole  princi- 

B  <if  slavery  propugandism.     Tlie  third  eflect  of  these  resolutions 

~woulil  be  that  which  is  stated  hypothetically,  on  their  face,  namely,  th« 

subversion   of  the   Dnion."     Nilea'   Iteg.,  LXXII.,  p,  223.    See,   i 

Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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liis  policy,  but  not  only  did  the  thought  of  this  possibility 
Btill  fill  him  with  pain,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  what 
weighty  political  considerations  opposed  the  resort  to  this 
last  heroic  means.  But  neither  consideration  could  make 
him  \vi;ver  in  his  course,  because  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  free  states  would  regard  no  concession  too  great, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  extremity. 

Not  only  the  south,  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic pai'ty  of  the  north,  afterwards  laid  upon  the  Kepub- 
licans  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  civil  war,  because 
they  were  a  geographical  party  based  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Tlie  accusers  forgot  how  firmly  the  south  had  always 
held  together,  whenever  the  slave  holding  interest  was  at 
stake,  and  that  it  was  Calhoun  who  originated  the  idea  of 
making  the  slavery  question  a  basis  for  the  construction 
of  a  party.  Not  only  was  this  the  consequence  of  tlie 
doctrines  laid  down  in  those  resolutions,  but  he  formally 
proclaimed  it  clearly  and  distinctly  formulated,  and  backed 
with  all  the  authority  of  his  name,  as  the  only  programme 
whose  adoption  could  save  the  south  from  ruin  if  it  re- 
mained in  the  Union.  The  slave  states,  he  declared,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Charleston  on  the  ninth  of  March, 
1847,  must  take  the  abolitionists  as  their  model :  as  the 
latter  made  the  combating  of  slavery  the  main  question, 
so  must  they  its  defense,  making  it  depend  solely  on  the 
position  adopted  towards  this  institution,  who  was  to  be 
regarded  as  friend  or  foe.^  It  was  true,  that  in  this  re- 
spect, the  abolitionists  had  set  the  slaveholders  the  exam- 
ple, but  Calhoun  gave  an  unwarrantable  extension  to  the 
term,  when  he  asserted  that  they  had  thereby  acquired  an 
influence  in  party  politics  wholly  disproportionate  to  their 
numbers.     The  abolitionists  stood  outside  of  political  par- 

>  Callin.'s  Works,  IV.,  pp.  894,  395 
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ties,  while   those   radical  opponents  of  slavery,  who  as   a 
*-li8tinct  politicjil  party,  contended  for  the  maintenance  of 
t  licir  principles,  had,  for  the  moet  jiart,  by  no  means  wholly 
thrown  off  their  old   party  garb   in  other  matters,  and, 
~vhat  was  most  important  of  all,  they  did  not  make  the 
main  point  of  their  programme  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
test with  slavery  all  along  the  line,  lint  only  the  resistance 
to  any  further  extension  of  the  slavery  domain.     But  it 
H-aa  jnst  here  that  lay  that  which  was  essentially  new  and 
fearfully  significant  in  Calhoun's  summons  to  the  south  to 
make    the    slaveliolding    interest    absolutely,   that    is,  the 
slavery  question  in  all  its  aspects  and   relations,  the  pole 
(itar  of  its  policy  and  thereby  to  force  this  issue  upon  the 
north  as  the  question  on  which  party  lines  must  there  be 
drawn.* 

In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,' 
he  dwelt  on  the  nwessity  of  dolayiiig  no  longer  but  of 
forcing  the  issue  on  tlie  north  at  once.     The  moral  and 

'  "  Bnt,  if  we  slioiild  act  aa  wa  oiiglit^if  we,  by  our  promplllude, 
eoergy,  aod  UDsniuiiiy,  prove  that  we  ataud  ready  to  defend  ouiTJglits, 
unil  to  maintain  oar  pei'f'p<^t  (•(jualitj,  as  members  of  the  Union,  be  the 
consequences  whut  iliey  ma}';  and  Ibat  the  iminedinle  and  necessary 
eflecl  or  courting  abolition  voto».  b;  either  parly,  would  be  to  lose 
outa,  &  very  differeDt  result  would  certainly  follow.  Thai  large  por. 
lioa  of  DOn-Blaveholding  elates,  who,  allhoui^h  they  consider  glavery  as 
nn  evil,  are  not  disposed  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  much  leas  lo 
endongef  its  overthrow,  and  with  it  the  Union  itself,  would  lake  sides 
with  us  against  our  assailants:  while  the  sound  portion,  who  are 
III  ready  with  at,  would  rally  to  the  rescue.  The  necessary  effect  would 
lie.  that  the  party  leaders  and  (heir  followers,  who  expect  to  secure  the 
presidential  election,  by  the  nid  of  the  aboHl  ion  lets,  seeing  their  hopes 
lilnsled  by  the  losa  of  tmc  vok'K,  wonid  drop  their  conrlahip,  and  leave 
Hie  party,  redaced  to  inaignitiriiiice.  with  scorn.  The  end  would  be. 
should  we  act  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  rally  of  a  new  pony  in  the 
iiou-slavebolding  states,  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  old,  who,  on 
this  great  question,  tvoulil  be  falliiful  lo  all  the  compromises  and  obli- 
gations of  the  conatilution,"    Ibid,,  pp.  3»0,  391. 

»  Printed  in  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.,  pp.  88B-700. 
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political  power  of  the  south,  instead  of  growing,  was 
diminishing.  It  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted if  the  contest  on  tlie  Wilmot  proviso  should 
result  in  anotlier  compromise,  nay,  more,  tlie  defeat  of  the 
measure,  "without  meeting  the  danger  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth,"  would  be  a  misfortune.  The  que&tion  was, 
how  this  could  be  accomplished  without  having  recourse 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  until  all  other  means  had  been  tried.  There  remained 
but  one  means  that  promised  success.  As  the  north  did 
not  fulfill  its  constitutional  obligations  with  regard  to 
slavery,  so  let  the  south  refuse  to  fulfill  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  that  favored  the  north.  It  must  close 
its  .harbors  to  the  ships  of  the  free  states,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  commerce  to  go  on,  on  the  Mississippi  and  on 
the  railroads,  in  order  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the 
northwest  and  inflict  its  blows  on  the  northeastern  states 
alone.  A  convention  of  the  slave  states  must  be  held  to 
win  over  all  the  coast  states  to  this  ])olicy  of  refusals.  If 
they  were  successful  in  this,  the  north  would  certainly 
creep  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  for  "measureless  avarice 
was  its  ruling  passion." 

Such  a  resolution,  said  Benton,  is  tantamount  to  a 
breaking  up  of  the  Union.  Whether  the  north  performed 
its  constitutional  obligations  with  regard  to  slavery  or  not, 
was  a  disputed  question,  but  Calhoun  admitted  that  his 
scheme  of  "retaliation"  would  deny  the  free  states  the 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  and  Benton  rightly 
pointed  out  that  this  very  question  had  given  the  direct 
impulse,  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  "a  more  perfect 
Union"  for  the  insufficient  confederation.  Calhoun's  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  detach  the  northwest  from  the 
northeast,  and  by  closing  the  southern  ports,  to  force  the 
free  states  to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  slavocracy  was 
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^"'^   idle  deliision.     For   the  rest,  however,  Lib  reaaoning 
*^~*is  correct,  and  neither  considerations  of  expediency  nor 
•^*"»oral  and  patriotic  indignation  availed  to  shake  its  firm. 
y^  ^t   simple    strnctnre.     The   Boiith    might   yet   celebrate 
*"»iany  a  triumph,  although  it  rejected  the  programme  of 
■^  lie   old    master   of   the  slavocracy,   but,  in   sjiite  of  all 
triumphs,  every  day  Miat  postponed  the  final  tlpciaion  was 
3^  loss  for  the  soutJi  and  a  gain  for  the  north.     Wliercvcr 
llie  right  may  He.  it  i^  facts  that  will  decide,  Callionn  hai: 
wild  some  years  hcfoiv;  and  now  he  admitted:    Every  day 
we  grow  weaker  and  ,onr  opponents  stronger.     Calhoun 
could  not  bring  himself  to  draw  from  these  two  simple 
[iropositions  the  final,  and  only  too  evident,  eonelneinn;  bnt 
lie  told  the  south  that  the  game  was  in-evocably  lost,  iinl(?&s 
llie  north  shonM  lie  forced  into  full  submission  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  before  it  ha<i  sufficiently  perceived  the 
trcth  of  tlieae  propositions  to  draw  from  them  their  final 
inference.     It  was  a  foolish  delusion  to  think  this  still 
possible,  bnt  he  was  right  in  declaring  this  the  only  condi- 
tion on  which  the  southern  states,  as  slave  states,  could 
safely  remain  in  the  Union.     Again,  the  majority  of  his 
own  allies  accused  Calhoun  of  stirring  the  fire  of  diasension 
between  the  south  and  the  north  in  his  groundless  claim, 
or  even  under  false  pretenses  of  working  for  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union,  and,  in  truth,  lie  agaia  broke  off  his 
argument   before   the  final   word,  because  he  would   not 
abandon  the  hope  that  slavery  might  secure  itself  within 
tlie  Union.     .Calhoun  fancied  that  the  last  moment  had 
come  in  which  it  was  still  possible  for  the  slavocracy  to 
force  upon  the  north  bonds  which  could  never  be  broken 
or  cast  off.     But  this  had  never  lain   in  tJie  power  of  the 
sontli,  and  now  it  had  brought  matters  to  a  pass  in  which 
every  struggle,  and  still  more  every  success,  only  made  the 
final  overthrow  more  sure  and  hastened  its  approach.     It 
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was  only  because  Calhoun  felt  this  so  clearly,  that  he 
opposed  the  Mexican  war  with  such  violence,  and,  again, 
for  this  reason,  his  opponents  were  right  in  their  assertion 
that  his  demands  were  violently  urging  on  the  catastrophe. 
This  was  the  curse  laid  upon  the  slavocracy,  that  every 
step  towards  its  goal  was  a  step  nearer  the  inevitable  doom. 
And  this  curse  necessarily  fell  with  its  heaviest  weight  on 
tlie  thought  and  action  of  the  man  who  best  understood 
the  nature  of  slavery,  and  had  studied  most  profoundly 
the  character  of  the  slavocracy. 

Benton  triumphantly  points  out  to  his  readers  that  Cal- 
houn never  called  up  his  resolutions  for  debate,  because 
tliey  had  been  most  unfavorably  received  by  the  whole 
Senate.  But  what  was  gained  by  this?  The  struggle  for 
the  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico  continued,  and, 
although  Cass  declared  that  he  could  not  discover  the 
faintest  cloud  in  the  sky,i  it  became  every  day  more  diJBi- 
cult  to  see  when  and  how  the  contest  would  be  terminated. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  Wilmot  proviso,  to  the 
equal  surprise  of  its  friends  and  of  its  foes,  became  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  peace  party.  At  first  sight, 
it  really  seemed  as  if  the  measure  might  be  used  to  force 
a  conclusion  of  the  war,  since  the  north  would  not  hear  of 
continuing  the  war  without  it,  nor  the  souUi  with  it. 2 
In  response  to  the  repeated  votes  of  the  House  of  Ilepre- 
sentatives  for  the  proviso  and  against  the  extension  of  the 
Missouri  line,  Calhoun, .  Seddon,  and  Leake  of  Virginia, 
Tibbets  of  Kentucky,  Dargan  of  Alabama,  and  others, 
declared  that  the  st^te  could  not  be  expected  to  commit 
the  suicidal  folly  of  making  further  exertions  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  north.     Let  those  who  wish  peace,  there- 

>  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XVI.,  p.  60. 
«  Calh.'s  Works,  IV.,  pp.  323,  324. 
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fi>re,  said  Stewart  of  Pennsylvania,  vote  for  the  proviso, 
for  Polk  would  sooner  paj  Mexico  to  keep  its  territory 
tlian  take  it  on  this  condition.  Unfortunately,  tlioee  who 
deaired  peace  without  conqueete,  or  even  thought  such  a 
peace  poseihle,  formed  an  infinitesimal  minority.  Butler  of 
South  Carolina  compared  the  Union  to  the  shepherd  who 
caught  a  wolf  by  the  eare:  it  was  dangerous  to  hold  on, 
still  more  dangerous  to  let  go.  The  majority  of  the 
£iinthem  representatives  wore  the  less  disposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ill  feeling  of  the  south  by  really  carrying  out 
the  original  official  programme  of  the  war — self  defense, 
the  procuring  of  redress  and  the  payment  of  the  old 
cliiima — heeanse  they  were  convinced  that  the  spoils  would 
iimilly  have  to  be  divided  in  any  event.  If  the  north  is 
ili.'clded,  eaid  Calhoun,  the  south  is  still  more  decided,  tor 
it  has  more  at  stake.  This  confidence  was  only  too  well 
founded,  for  so  it  had  ever  been  hitherto.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  lack  of  threati*  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
bnt  the  real  views,  even  of  the  most  ardent  spirits,  found 
A  much  truer  expression  in  the  declaration  of  Sim  of  South 
Carolina,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  aouiiding 
80  tragic  a  note.  We  will  retain  the  conquered  territory, 
he  said,  and  the  part  to  the  south  of  3G°  30'  will  become 
BJave  territory,  for  we  are  resolved  to  go  there  with  our 
slaves,  and  the  north  and  west  will  not  think  of  resisting 
ns  to  the  death.'  The  entire  south  shared  this  view,  not 
excepting  those  who  did  not  concur  in  his  further  assertion 
that  the  child  was  not  yet  born  that  would  live  to  witness 
the  disruption  of  the  Union  on  the  slavery  question  or  for 
any  other  cause, 

Tlie  south  did  not  estimnte  the  resolution  of  the  north 
too  high,  but  too  low,  but  it  was  not  deceivetl  in  its  expec- 

•  CMipr.  Olube,  Sfllli  Congr.,  3nd  8es8.,  p.  291. 
21 
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tation  that  the  latter  would  ra«ike  concessions;  the  only 
question  was,  how  soon  and  how  far  it  would  recede.  The 
south  thought  it  could  postpone  the  decision  of  that  ques- 
tion if  it  only  secured  itself  on  the  first  point;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  were  found  plenty  of  politicians  who  thought 
their  abandonment  of  their  principles  was  justified  or 
excused  by  the  fact  that  they  left  the  further  question 
open.  ^ 

Chase  asserts  that  the  Wilmot  proviso,  on  account  of 
its  Democratic  origin,  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
many  northern  "Whigs.  ^  Tlius,  even  when  the  principle 
was  unconditionally  adopted  with  genuine,  earnest  convic- 
tion, men  thought  and  felt  in  so  petty  a  way  that  they 
were  willing  to  endanger  the  decision  of  the  most  import- 
ant national  question  for  the  sake  of  a  subordinate,  per- 
haps imaginary,  party  interest.  How,  then,  could  a  stead- 
fast maintenance  of  the  principle  be  expected  from  those 
Democrats,  who  had  only,  more  or  less  willingly,  swam 
with  the  stream  of  public  opinion.  If  they  held  firm 
they  must  renounce  all  hope  of  playing  a  r61e  in  the  party, 
for  the  south  was  the  dominating  element,  and  would 
never  have  forgiven  such  "  treachery."  If  highly  culti- 
vated and  reflecting  men,  in  honest  though  ill  advised 
patriotism,  allowed  their  views  to  be  changed  by  the  cry, 
the  Union  is  in  danger!  what  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
the  masses,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  as  yet  not  even 
temporarily  taken  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude  towards 
f^lavery,  and  who,  moreover,  could  be  carried  away  by  the 

>  "  This  [the  proviso]  had  its  origin  amont?  the  Democrats,  and  is 
looked  upon  with  no  favorable  eye  by  many  loading  Whigs,  who, 
while  they  dare  not  openly  take  ground  against  it,  are  willing  to  have 
it  smothered  by  the  cry  of  no  territory,  which  is  the  merest  delusion, 
and  the  most  palpable  delusion  in  the  world."  S.  P.  Chase  to  J.  P. 
Hale,  May  12,  1847.  Warden,  Private  Life  and  Public  Services  of  8. 
P.  Chase,  p.  314. 
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ilpinagognes  much  easier  than  the  mass  of  the  Wliigs,  It 
might  not  be  possible  to  bring  all  who  Lad  warned  the 
south  tbat  they  would  serve  her  no  longer,  to  utter  the 
patur  peccaiii;  but  it  was  very  possible  that  the  great 
majority  ■would  now  crowd  aroimd  the  standard  of  the 
slavocracy  with  gi'eater  devotion,  nay,  enthnsiasm,  tban 
ever.  Save  the  UnionI  Tlie  res]>f.iise  which  this  cry 
called  forth  in  every  heart  was  strong  enough  to  destroy 
in  innamerable  minds  all  comprehension  of  the  question 
whether  continued  concession  to  the  slavocracy  was  the 
right  way  to  save  tbe  Union;  and  more  than  enough  could 
he  said  for  the  dairas  of  the  south  to  constitute  in  the 
eyes  of  the  masses,  only  too  ready  to  be  convinced,  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  constitutionality  of  tliose  claims. 
To  insist  on  the  Wilmot  proviso,  therefore,  would  not  only 
be  to  cross  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  a  most  im- 
portant measure,  approved  by  the  whole  party,  Imt  it 
would  be  to  split  the  party  and  join  the  seceding  or 
expelled  minority. 

Tlie  avowed  demagogues  and  unprincipled  egotists  were 
not  tbe  only  ones  among  the  Democratic  jtoliticians  who 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  so  groat  a  sacrifice. 
Thought  and  feeling  were  still  so  firmly  bound  by  the  old 
party  ties,  the  real  nature  of  the  contest  was  still  so  little 
understood,  the  preservation  of  peace  still  seemed  so  all 
important,  so  much  could  still  be  said  in  favor  of  a  post- 
ponement of  the  decision,  that  an  escape  was  anxiously 
sought  by  many  better  men,  in  whom  aoraething  of  states- 
manlike endowment  was  joined  to  skill  in  the  technical 
trade  of  politics,  and  some  true  patriotism  mingled  with 
selfish  ambition.  "Tbe  Wilmot  proviso,"  wrote  Cass  on 
the  19lh  of  February,  1847,  "will  not  pass  tlie  Senate. 
It  would  be  death  to  the  war—death  to  all  hopes  of  get- 
ting an  acre  of  territory^ death  to  the  administration,  and 
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deatL  to  the  Democratic  pftrtj.">  Tiie  same  Cass, 
giist,  1846,  had  (.'spi-esBed  liis  lively  regret  that  the  ill- 
timed  length  of  Davis'  speech  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  his  vote  for  the  proviso;  some  months  later  he  had 
thought  it  inopportune  to  urge  the  proviso  jnst  then,  but 
had  still  given  the  assurance  tliat  his  vote  could  be  counted 
on,'  At  last  he  had  voted  against  it,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  decide  the  question  when  the 
territory  hud  been  acquired,*  and,  finally,  he  pronounced 
the  proviso  undoubtedly  unconstitutional.* 

The  other  aide  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  thinking  that 
euch  transformations  of  ugly  caterpillars  into  gorgeous 
butterflies  had  some  connection  with  the  desire  of  finding 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  south.  But  even  if  it  wae  all 
done  to  save  the  countrj',  it  was  assuredly  hard  to  change 
one's  el;in  so  often  in  bo  short  a  time.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  easier  than  to  acconipliBh  the  whole  metamorphosis 
in  a  single  day.  If  tliia  had  been  required,  the  crisis 
would  presumably  have  been  much  more  violent,  but 
would  also  have  passed  off  more  quickly.  But  the  south 
ga\o  those  who  had  strayed  from  the  right  path  time  to 
find  thf'.r  way  back.  She  coijld  let  the  "Wilmot  proviso 
fall  through  without  distinctly  avowing  it.  It  was  not 
rejected,  hut  only  not  passed;  tliat  ia,  the  three  million 
bill  was  passed  without  the  proviso.  In  the  Senate,  it  is 
true,  it  wae,  on  the  1st  of  March,  laid  on  the  table  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  31;*  but  according  to  the  official  interjire- 
lation  this  only  signified  that  it  was  not  to  be  appended  to 


'  Jay.  Review  of  tlia  Mexican  War,  p.  1»0. 
»RHtlibiiii,  of  New  Tork,  in  the  Uljci 
Gardiner,  Uie  Great  laaua,  p.  94. 

"  C'orgr.  Globe,  29ih  Congr.,  2d  Seaa.,  p.  049. 

*  Tiiid,,  8lHt  Congr.,  iBt  Seas.,  p.  898. 

•  Ibid.,  B8Ui  Congr.,  Sd  SesB.,  p.  S65. 
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B  thU  bill,     Diekinson  justified  his  voting  against  the  pro- 

|'»ifio  by  saying  that,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  tl.e   i 

[legislature  of  New  York,  this  "fundamental  conditio 

e  established  only  in  the  event  of  the  acquisition 
Wo{  tei-ritory;  now,  no  acquisitions  of  territory  were  made 
f  the  three  million  bill,  and  therefore  the  meaenre  ncfd 
fnot  be  burdened  by  such  an  apjiendage.^     The  direction 
of  the  wind  must  have  already  greatly  changed,  if  Iub  | 
constituents  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  off  by  this  gross  i 
sophism.     For  the  Senate,  when  it  rejected  by  a  vote  of  ] 
)  to  34  Berrien's  amendment  against  territorial  acqnisi-  i 
IS,*  declared,  by  a  formal  vote,  that  territorial  aeqnisi- 
Mons  were  to  be  made  in  the  peace,  whoee  conclnaion  was  ^ 
Bto  lie  furthered  by  the  bill. 

In  this  form,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  House,  which  | 
had  passed  the  Wilmot  proviso  *  by  a  vote  of  115  to  108.  | 
"When  "Wilmot  now  moved  it  again,  it  was  passed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  '\Vhole  by  a  vote  of  90  to  80,  but  re-  J 
I  by  the  Ilonse  by  a  vote  of  102  to  97,  and  the  bill  ] 
s  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  115  to  81.*  At  the  last  vote  I 
the  proviso,  therefore,  twenty-two  of  those  who  had  J 
laily  voted  for  it  had  absented  themselves,  and  six  I 
1  gone  over  into  the  opposite  camp.*  This  was  the  I 
;  important  result  of  this  session:  it  was  decided  that   ■ 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  653,  554 
»  Ibid.,  p.  545. 

*  Moved  bj  Hamlin,  Fabroary  15th, 

*  Congr.  Globe,  2Dth  Congr.,  M  Seas.,  p.  573. 

*  Among  [he  ilesertera  was  WoodworUi,  of  New  York,  who  at-    ' 
tempted  to  jnslify  bimsoll'bj-sliowinfr  lliiil  even  Ibo  A'ctd  YovkTrihuna 

\  couDseled  the  Whiga  Lq   case  or  extremilj  to  vole  for  the  bill 

D  willioul  Uie  proriso,  befuuhe :  '■  it  was  n  pltink  lo  drowning  men." 

Br,  the  proviso  contained  "a  principle  so  deeply  rooted  among 

s  free  Statea  na  lo  require  uo  such  expression."    Ibid.,  Append.,  p 

430.    Thus  the  word  uttered  by  Adums  in  good  faith  liud  iieromo  Ihi 

forged  pass  by  which  the  fuinirheurted  accomplished  their  desertion. 
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territory  wfis  to  be  acquired  by  the  peace,  but  the  decision 
of  the  further  question,  how  this  territory  should,  or 
rather  must,  be  disposed  of  with  regard  to  slavery  was 
postponed.  Tlie  29th  Congress  had  determined  to  leave 
as  an  inheritance  to  the  30th  Congress  the  contest  under 
which  the  foundations  of  the  Union  had  begun  to  tremble. 
Would  time  cool  the  passions  that  had  been  excited,  or 
stir  them  to  still  greater  intensity?  It  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  rock  on  which,  according  to  Jefferson's 
prophecy,  tlie  ship  of  the  Union  was  destined  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  Calhoun's  "abstraction"  had  become 
fearful  realities,  around  which  the  contest  must  continue 
to  rage  till  a  final  decision  should  be  reached. 

Webster  threw  the  entire  responsibility  for  this  upon 
the  eleven  northern  Senators  who  had  voted  against  Ber- 
rien's amendment.  If  they  had  joined  with  the  Whigs, 
the  internal  peace  would  have  been  establislied  upon  a 
foundation  of  rock,  for  so  overwhelming  a  majority  against 
all  territorial  extension  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
final  decision  and  the  apple  of  discord  would  thus  have 
been  forever  removed.* 

Words  of  golden  wisdom,  said  many  a  good  patriot.  A 
proof  that  this  most  shining  light  of  New  England  was 
not  made  for  times  "in  which  the  hearts  of  men  are 
deeply  tried,"  is  the  judgment  of  history.  Was  the 
democnitic  Republic  voluntjirily  to  renounce  forever  all 
further  acquisitions  of  territory  in  order  to  escape  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  w^hether  they  should  belong  to  free- 
dom or  to  slavery?  Was  this  nation,  the  wonder-state  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  to  relinquish  an  essential  part  of 
its  mission  in  the  history  of  the  world,  because  it  feared 
destruction  if  it  should  dare  to  defy  the  veto  of  the  slavoc- 

»  Works,  v.,  p.  258,  Seqq. 
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rncj't  Has  any  nation  in  all  liistory  ever  made  bo  disgi-aceful 
an  avowal  of  political  and  moru,]  impotence,  before  the 
entire  world?'  And  was  this  what  was  expected  of  tliie 
l)eople,  whose  trust  in  themselves  was  great  enough  to 
undiTtftke  the  construction  of  a  road  to  Olympus  or  to 
Hades  if  they  thought  it  to  their  advantage?  Webster 
was  right  iu  saying:  "AVe  appear  to  be  rushing  upon 
perils  headlong  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open."'  But  the 
impulse  to  this  course  was  not  merely  an  imbridled  ambi- 
tion, with  criminal  thoughtlessness  leaving  the  futiii-c  to 
deal  as  l>est  it  might  with  the  immediate  and  threatening 
eoneei]  iiences  of  the  step.  It  Wiis  an  expression  of  the 
first  thought  and  feeling,  that  the  interest  of  the  Repiib- 
lie,  which  had  to  determine  her  policy,  must  first  ho  inde- 
pendently estiibiished,  and  only  secondarily  be  scrutinized 
from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  sectional  jealousies.  And 
it  WHS  !i!fio  an  expression  of  the  conviction  that  the  Union 
was  already  strong  enough  to  weather  even  this  storm. 
But  if  this  conviction  was  correct,  the  south,  which  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  session,  had  only 
inflicted  another  blow  upon  itself,  even  though  the  strug- 
gle for  the  acquired  territory  should  end  in  a  new  over- 
throw of  the  north.  Tlie  Union  was  strengthened,  for  the 
interests  in  its  preservation  had  become  greater,  and, 
since  the  day  must  at  last  come  when  the  south  would  at- 
tempt to  destroy  it,  every  strengthening  of  the  Union 
turned  a  new  and  heavy  gun  against  the  fortunes  of  the 
slavocracy. 

'  Tlie  Waihington  Union  wrota:  "To  refuse  all  iicrjuisiiion  of  ter- 
ritory from  Mexico  •  »  »  WDiilil  be  worse  ilian  lolly.  It  would 
be  a  coDPeesion  of  the  wenkjiesB  of  our  political  infililutions.  It  would 
both  be  B  treHcheroiiB  sHrriSce  lo  tlie  spirit  of  abolitionism,  and 
would  manifest  a  cowiirdlj'  fear  of  the  streugtb  of  our  QoFernmeiit." 
Niles'  Re?..  LXXIL.  p.  W7. 

'Works,  v.,  p.  2CI 
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CnAPTER  VII. 
Pbogress  and  End  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Polk  had  certainly  longed  with  impatience  for  the  close 
of  the  29th  Congress,  although  he  could  not  expect  from 
its  succesor  equal  readiness  in  complying  with  his  wishes. 
The  next  nine  months  placed  the  Mexican  question  exclu- 
sively in  his  own  hands,  unless  he  should  think  it  advisable 
or  necessary  to  summon  the  legislators  again  to  Washing- 
ton at  an  earlier  date.  The  interval  was  long  enough  to 
admit  of  the  hope  that  at  its  end  a  treaty  of  peace  could 
be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  which  he 
could  count  with  certainty,  even  though  it  might  give 
rise  to  many  objections. 

If  this  hope  should  be  realized,  the  President,  from  his 
own  standpoint,  could  look  forward  with  composure  to  the 
moment  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  30th  Congress  the 
long  restrained  flood  of  criticisms  and  denunciations 
should  pour  itself  out  upon  his  Mexican  policy.  The 
troops  accomplished  their  portion  of  the  task  better  than 
was  expected.  The  exaggerated  praises  lavished  on  their 
discipline  and  humanity  by  the  Democratic  party  leaders, 
including  the  President  himself,  were,  to  be  sure,  not 
wholly  deserved.  Of  this  the  official  and  private  corre- 
spondence of  the  officers  affords  abundant  proof.  An  army 
composed  mainly  of  volunteer  regiments  will  rarely  dis- 
tinguish itself  in  this  regard,  and  never  in  a  war  of  con- 
quests, which  for  the  most  part  invites  to  the  standards 
only  ambitious  youths,  adventurers  and  idlers  eager  for 


plunder.  It  may  occnr  in  a  real  nationiil  war  which 
kindles  piitriotisin  to  the  intensest  heat  and  giimmons  the 
best  men  of  the  nation  from  every  stratum  of  society  to 
follow  the  beat  of  the  drum,  although  even  then  it  is  only 
after  the  war  has  continued  long  enough  to  transform  the 
armed  population  into  an  army.  The  Me.vican  war,  how-  ■ 
ever,  was  only  a  war  of  politicians  and  officers,  a  wnr 
which  the  people  followed,  to  be  sure,  with  the  liveliest 
interest,  but  still  at  bottom  with  the  feelings  of  a  spec- 
tator interested  in  the  progress,  and  particularly  ia  the 
result  of  the  bloody  game.  Furtliennore,  the  remoteness 
of  the  spectator  from  the  scene  of  action  made  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  minutely  every  detail.  In  the  enemy's 
country,  extended,  thinly  settled  and  conuected  with 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  by  few  and  weak  ties,  the 
troops  were  wholly  removed  from  the  accustomed  eonti-ol 
of  a  public  opinion  that  observes  directly  and  passes  judg- 
ment daily,  in  the  United  States  the  strnjigest,  though  not 
always  a  sufficient  restraint.  The  insolence  of  the  victors 
met  at  every  point  the  strongest  temptations.  Provoca- 
tion of  every  kind  incited  them  to  unmeasured  retaliation. 
and  in  point  of  hun:anity  tbe  volunteers  did  not  always 
find  the  best  pattern  in  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  ai-my, 
since  the  latter  were  men  who  had  been  enlisted  and 
stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  half  civilized  territories. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  must  only  wonder  that  the 
opponents  of  the  war  could  not  jjroduce  a  mucli  larger  list 
of  infractions  of  discipline,  cruelties  and  monstrosities  of 
every  kind,  and  that  they  were  Ibrced  to  have  recourse  tc 
glowing  pictures  of  the  honors  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
wnr  in  order  to  tinit  sufficient  material  for  their  homilies 
and  calls  to  repentance.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  because  in  that  which  forms  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  every  army,  the  very  highest  officers  were  by  no  means 
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exemplary  models  for  their  subordinates.  Tlie  two  gen- 
erals were  continually  wrangling  with  their  superiors  at 
Washington.  They  not  only  complained,  but  they  accused ; 
not  only  criticised,  but  called  to  account;  they  not  only 
felt  that  they  were  criminally  neglected,  but  they  believed 
that  they  were  deliberately  sacrificed.  Scott,  whose  excess- 
ive vanity  more  than  made  up  for  the  greater  military 
coarseness  and  the  somewhat  narrow  range  of  ideas  of 
Taylor,  involved  himself,  in  addition,  with  his  subordinate 
officers  in  the  most  unpleasant  and  even  disgusting  quar- 
rels which  led  to  2)rotracted  proceedings  in  courts  martial. 
These  indications  suffice  to  show  that  the  Mexican  war 
exposed  some  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  military  power 
and  resources  of  the  United  States.^  ^Nevertheless,  it  was 
by  no  means  to  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  alone  that  the 
Americans  owed  their  uninterrupted  and  brilliant  successes. 
The  laurels  which  they  gathered  in  abundance  on  many 
bloody  battlefields  were  well  earned.  In  spite  of  many 
errors  and  oversights  which  have  been  properly  stigmatized 
b}^  their  own  writers  on  war,  Scott  and  Taylor  and  the 
other  generals  proved  themselves  well  schooled  and  capable 
leaders.  Tlie  officers  of  middle  and  lower  grades  were  in 
general  still  better  qualified  for  the  lesser  tasks.  The  men 
manifested  wonderful  endurance  and  unyielding  valor,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  untrained  volunteers  stood  as  firm 
as  veterans  under  the  hottest  fire.  Such  was  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  individual  superiority  that  soon  no  de- 
mands uix)n  them  seemed  to  them  too  high,  and  they 
forced  fortune  to  remain  true  to  their  banners.  The  pauses 
in  their  victorious  career  were  not  caused  by  the  paucity 

*  It  was  reserved  for  the  civil  war  to  reveal  in  all  their  grandeur 
the  elements  of  strength  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  democratic  re- 
public. In  the  Mexican  war,  successfully  as  it  was  conducted,  little 
or  nothing  of  this  appeared. 
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of  their  numlicrs  nor  by  their  exlmustion,  hut  wi^rc  cbarg- 
lilile  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  government  and  of  the 
jieiierals, 

Taylor  closed  the  first  period  of  the  war  and  uiiide  a 
broad  opening  for  the  second  by  his  defensive  victory  at 
Encna  Vista,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  February,  1847. 
Santa  Anna  had  hurled  himself  upon  him  with  an  enor- 
mously superior  fort*,  which  his  admirable  energy  had 
Rollected  by  the  utmost  exertions  in  order  to  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Mexicans  by  a  decisive  victory  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  exertions  commensurate  with  the  danger. 
lie  met,  however,  with  so  bloody  a  repulse  from  Taylor, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  an  achievement  worthy  of  all 
recognition  that  he  was  so  soon  able  to  take  the  field  again 
a^inst  Seott,  who  in  the  meantime  had  opened  the  final 
decisive  campaign  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Vera  Cruz  and  San  Juan  D'Ulloa  liiul  fallen  on  the 
29th  of  Mardi.  Buchanan  Loped  that  ihe  day  of  Biieim 
Vista  and  this  new  blow  would  have  broken  the  pride  of 
Mexico.  On  the  22d  of  February  Monasterio  i-eplied  to 
hU  peace  proposals  of  tlie  IStli  of  February,  that  Mexicu 
must  consider  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  her  porta  and 
the  complete  evacuation  of  her  territories  as  the  first  pi'e- 
liminary  condition  of  any  negotiations  for  a  peace.*  To 
this  Buchanan  replied,  on  the  15th  of  April,  that  the 
President  would  not  renew  his  ofler  to  negotiate  till  he 
was  in  a  position  to  expect  that  it  would  be  accepted.  At 
libe  same  time,  nevertheless,  he  announced  that  X.  P. 
Trist,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  would  be 
sent  to  Scott's  headquarters  to  receive  any  offers  Mexico 
might  make,  and  that  he  was  clothed  with  full  powers  to 
coDcliide  a  peace.^     On  that  same  day  Trist  received  his 

3.,  No.  1,  p.  37. 
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instructions.  1  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  project  of 
peace  that  accompanied  them,  was  the  cession  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  two  Californias,  and  a  grant  of  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  return  for 
the  assumption  of  the  Mexican  debts,  so  often  referred  to, 
and  the  payment,  by  way  of  purchase  or  indemnifica- 
tion, of  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  thirty  million 
dollars.  The  acquisition  of  Lower  California  and  the 
right  of  way  were  declared  desirable,  but  not  indispensa- 
ble. According  to  what  could  be  obtained  from  Mexico 
on  these  two  points,  the  maximum  of  the  sum  to  be  paid 
was  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  or  to  fifteen  million  dollars. 
The  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  how- 
ever, is  designated  as  conditio  sine  qua  non^  and  the 
"ultimatum." 

Before  Trist  reached  his  destination,  the  Mexicans  had 
met  with  another  serious  defeat.  Scott  had  entered  upon 
his  march  inland,  and  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  April,  had 
won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Cerro  Gordo.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  he  received  at  Jalapa  the  dispatches  of  which  Trist 
was  the  bearer,  but  it  was  not  till  the  12th  of  June  that 
the  Mexican  government  was  informed  from  Pueblo  of 
the  arrival  of  a  negotiator  with  full  powers.  The  Mexi- 
cans, accordingly,  had  now  evidently  far  better  reasons  for 
regarding  a  continuance  of  the  war  hopeless  than  two 
months  before,  but  they,  nevertheless,  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  grasp  the  hand  extended  to  them.  The  feeling  in  the 
"White  House  must  have  been,  indeed,  hopeful,  if,  after 
Monarterio's  more  than  foolish  reply  of  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  delusion  could  be  cherished,  that  the  bitter  ex- 
periences of  Buena  Yista  and  Vera  Cruz  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  Mexicans  to  a  cool,  rational  policy. 

»  Exec.  Doc,  80th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  69,  pp.  43,  61. 
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*Jt   was  only  al'ter   the  AmericanB  at  Coiitreras  (Aug.  19) 
fliid  Churubusco  (Aug.  au),  after  a  long  and  blnody  con- 
test, had  again  remained   in  possession  of  the  field,  and 
Santa   Anna   had    succeeded   in   bringing   Scott   into  an 
armistice  (Aug.  23),  which  gave  him  tlie  opportunity  to 
make  some  preparations  for  the  defense  of  the  capital — - ' 
now  seriously  threatened — ^that   the  voice   of   diplomacy 
could  again  make  itself  lieard.     And  even  then  it  immedi- 
ately became  evident  that,  as  Polk  very  mildly  expressed 
it,  "there  was  too  innch  reason  to  believe"  that  the  nego- 
tiations were,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  "insincere,"'     Bu- 
chanan  more  sliarply  but  truly  said,   that  the   terms  of 
;ace  proposed  by  Mexico  were  a  mere  mockery.*     The 
ision  of  Upper  California  as  far  as  37"  north  lat.,  was 
le   only  sacritice  Mexico  was  ready  to  make.     On   the 
ler  hand,  she  said   nothing  about  the  old  debt  claims 
id  demanded  indemnity  for  her  citizens,  and  restoration 
the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Kio  Grande, 
ist  receired  orders  to  return  to  Washington,  and  when 
reports  confirmed  the  news,  at  first  regarded  as  a 
lalicioiiB  calumny,  tliat  he  had  promised  to  transmit  to  his 
lovernment  a  ])n)ject  of  peace  with  the  last  named  condi- 
ion,  and  to  request  Scott  to  grant  a  continuance  of  the 
Jfitice  until  an  answer  could  be  received,  the  order  of 
ill  was,  on  the  25th  of  October,  repeated  ^vith  the  live- 
lieat  expression  of  dissatisfaction. 

Trist's  readiness  to  make  concessions  on  just  this  point 

was,  indeed,  extraordinary,  since  it  was  (he  ocfupation  of 

ibis  "portion  of  Texas"  that  had  led  to  the  war,  and  its 

ifense  had  been,  according  to  Polk,  his  imperative  duty. 

tt  appears  in  a  still  stranger  light,  however,  when  we  con- 
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trast  it  witli  the  stiff,  ii  net /in  promising  rejection  of  Mexi- 
co's other  request,  that  the  territories  to  be  ceded  shouhl 
be  secured  against  the  introduction  of  slavery.  He  pro- 
nounced all  reference  to  thir3  question  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
impossible,  and  declared  that  if  he  were  offered  a  territory 
of  tenfold  value  and  covered  with  gold  a  foot  deep,  on  this 
condition,  he  could  not  think  of  even  repeating  the  propo- 
sition at  Washington.  1  The  President  and  Buchanan  ap- 
pear to  have  concurred  fully  in  these  views;  at  least  I  can- 
not find  in  the  official  correspondence  the  slightest  censure 
of  Trist's  position  with  regard  to  that  demand  of  the  Mexi- 
can negotiators. 

>N.  P.  Trist  to  J.  Buchanan,  Taoubaya,  Sept.  4,  1847:  "Among 
the  points  which  came  under  discussion  was  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  all  territory  which  should  pass  from  Mexico.  In  the  course  of 
their  (the  commissioners)  remarks  on  the  subject  I  was  told  that  if  it 
were  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  part  with  a  portion 
of  their  territory,  in  order  that  the  inquisition  should  be  therein  es- 
tablished,  the  proposal  could  not  excite  stroui^er  feelings  of  abhor- 
rence than  those  awakened  in  i^Icxico  by  the  prospect  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  in  any  territory  parted  with  by  her.  Our  conversation 
on  this  topic  was  perfectly  frank,  and  no  less  friendly ;  and  the  more  ef- 
fective upon  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  I  was  enabled  to  say  with  perfect 
security,  that  although  their  impressions  respecting  the  practical  fact 
of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States,  were,  I  had  no  doubt,  en- 
tirely erroneous;  yet  there  was  probably  no  difference  between  my  in- 
dividual views  and  sentiments  on  slavery,  considered  in  itself,  and 
those  which  they  entertained.  I  concluded  by  assuring  them  that  the 
bare  mention  of  the  subject  in  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States 
were  a  part}',  was  an  absolute  impossibility;  that  no  President  of  the 
United  States  would  dare  to  present  any  such  treaty  to  the  Senate;  and 
that  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  otVer  me  the  whole  territory  described 
in  our  project  (sic),  increased  tenfold  in  value,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
covered  a  foot  thick  all  over  with  pure  gold,  upon  the  single  condition 
that  slavery  should  be  excluded  therefrom,  I  could  not  entertain  the 
ofler  for  a  moment,  nor  think  even  of  communicating  it  to  Washing- 
ton. The  matter  ended  in  their  being  fully  satisfied  that  this  topic 
was  not  one  to  be  touched."  Sen.  Doc,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol. 
VII.,  No.  52,  p.  199. 
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iventioa  of  the  23d  of  August,  he  had  conchided 
"bargain  of  which  the  llesicans  alone  reaped  all  the  ad- 
untago.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Trist  by  his  rejection 
<^'f  the  Mexican  counter- proposal  a  broken  off  the  negotia- 
tioiie,  than  he  gave  notiee  of  the  termination  of  the  armis- 
tice. On  the  8th  of  September  he  won  a  new  victory  at 
^Alolino  del  Rey,  on  the  liitb  ChapuHepec  was  stormed, 
*vii\  on  the  14th  Mexico  itself  was  taken. 

So  far  were  the  events  wbioh  were  taking  place  in 
Mexico  known  at  Washington  when  the  30th  Congress 
assembled  for  its  first  session.  The  army  had  surpassed 
the  most  enthusiastic  expectations,  and  yet  the  President 
could  not  greet  Congress  as  iie  had  hoped.  The  message 
was  not  conceived  in  the  frank,  triumphant  style  that 
might  have  been  expected  by  one  who  considered  only  the 
magnitude  of  the  military  snecesses  achieved.  Polk  bad 
not  yet  got  wholly  beyond  the  point  where  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  defend  himself  and  his  policy,  and  to  argue 
at  length  about  the  part,  as  well  as  about  tlie  proper  course 
to  be  adopted  for  the  futnre. 

This  was  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  Whigs  now  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives.  Their  majority,  it  is  true,  was  very  small. 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  chosen  B].>eaker  only 
by  110  votes  out  of  218. '  But  the  matter  assumed  an 
altogether  different  aspect,  when  the  30th  Congress  was 
compared  with  the  29th.  In  the  latter  the  Democrats  had 
had  142  seats,  the  Whigs  but  75,  while  now  116  Whigs 
were  opposed  to  108  Democrats,*  and  both  elements  had 
to  be  e«iually  taken  into  account  in  order,  from  the  mutual 
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relation  of  the  parties,  to  draw  proper  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  temporary  situation.  Tlie  administration 
party,  in  spite  of  tbe  success  with  which  the  war  had  been 
conducted  from  the  beginning,  had  passed  from  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  a  minority,  a  fact  which,  soi.in  as  it 
was  forgotten,  deserves  to  he  counted  among  the  most  iner- 
itorioiiB  proofs  of  the  sound  and  honorable  feeling  of  the 
American  people.  The  congressional  election  had  been  an 
emphatic  condemnation  of  the  reservations,  falsehoods,  and 
inceeaant  intrigues  which  had  marked  the  entire  foreign 
policy  of  the  administration.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
feeling  found  distinct,  emphatic  expression  in  Congress, 
The  establishment  of  provisional  governments  in  a  portion 
of  the  conquerefl  district,  and  the  impositions  of  constitu- 
tions in  the  rest,  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  complainla. 
Polk  thought  he  could  dismiss  these  complaints,  off-hand, 
by  the  incontrovertible  assertion  that  the  right  to  do  both 
belonged  to  the  victor  by  international  law.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  lieloiiged 
to  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces.  But 
it  was  quite  another  question  whether  he  had  been  justified 
in  exercising  it  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  manner,  that  he 
had  done.  lie  was  not  i-eproached  with  having  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  international  law  with  regard  to 
Mexico,  but  he  was  cluirgcd  with  encroachments  on  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  Whether,  and  to  ivhat 
extent,  this  charge  was  well  founded,  is  of  too  little  signi- 
iicance  for  general  constitutional  history  to  make  it  requis- 
ite for  me  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  paragraph  of 
the  difficult  and  still  extremely  dark  chapter  on  the  "war 
powers"  of  the  President.  I  must,  therefore,  confine  my- 
aelf  to  stating  my  own  personal  opinion,  that,  while  the 
argnmenta  of  the  Whigs  were  on  some  points  irrefutable, 
they  sought  on  the  whole  to  prove  too  much,  their  prim*. 
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^ect  Iwing,  not  an  mticli  to  preserve  the  constitution  in- 
tact, as  to  make  as  inucli  party  capital  as  possible.'  On 
the  Slat  of  January,  the  House  even  passeil  a  resolution 
a-cCHsing  Polk  of  having  begun  the  war  needlesBly  anil  nn- 
oonatitntioually,  and  yet  among  the  majority  were  found 
the  names  of  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who,  as  mera- 
of  the  previous  Congress,  had  voled  for  the  war  bill 
its  lying  preamble, 
lot  these  were  mere  ^eedle- pricks  that  might  annoy  and 
Infljct  tempoiTiry  pain  but  could  have  no  consequences  of 
any  moment.  Polk  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Whigs 
would  actually  try  to  fetter  him  in  hia  war  policy,  although, 
to  be  sure,  his  partisans  could  no  longtr  avail  themselve;; 
of  the  expeditious  method  of  the  prtn-ioiis  question,  hut 
wei-e  obliged  to  carry  through  his  measures  by  hard,  dis- 
agreeable work.  The  Whig  majority  was  too  small  to 
venture  on  assuming  the  responaibilitj'  of  hampering,  in 
the  elightest  degree,  the  operations  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Moreover,  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
lay  by  no  means  in  this  direction.  They  had  been  well 
itent  to  salve  their  consciences  by  the  resolution  above 

El  The  points  wliich  were  especially  ohjeclionable  la  the  prt)y|«ioDal 
yremiuuiils  have  heeu  alreudy  iDtlicated.  The  t'oltowlng  peaMge, 
from  lUe  reporl  of  Walker,  Secreiai-y  of  ihe  Navy,  mnj  serve  to  show 
liow  exTouded  wns  Polk's  conceplioaof  "constitutiona;"  "These  ciin- 
tribntitiDSConaitil  •  «  •  second,  by  duiies  D|Kin  impurta,  tw  a  itilll- 
lary  i^notribuliou;  Uiird,byeiifurcii]gtbcMexicaaduUe8U|>i>nexporWi 
fonriJi,  by  directing  the  seizure  and  ajipropriaiion  lo  the  iuppon  of  tlio 
war  and  Ihe  army  of  all  Ihe  internal  revenocii  of  Hexieo,  axcept  tran- 
Mt  duties,  nlietlier  aasessed  by  Uie  gen<iral  ^vemnienl  of  Mexico  or 
any  depurtmenl,  city,  or  town  tliereof  ■'  The  Whig*,  Ihererore,  uild 
(bat  Ibe  President  bad  not  only  cau^eil  tbe  generiU  conlribalions  lo  be 
collccteil,  but  be  biid  imiiCieil  and  leviud  uixes,  for  whicb  he  had  no 
more  autbority  in  Mexico  than  tbc  United  Stale*,  and  be  had  axpcndeil 
Ibe  proceedBof  theoe  taxes  witboat  any  apprupriulina.  and  wllbuutony 
conirol  an  Ibe  put  of  Congress,  which  he  had  abMiluiely  no  right  to 
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referred  to,  but  they  were  now  as  little  disposed  as  the 
greediest  Democrats  to  let  Kew  Mexico  and  Upper  Cali- 
fornia go,i  and  they  were  the  less  willing  to  exj^ose  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism,  because  they 
hoped  that  their  party,  by  means  of  the  war,  would  regain 
possession  of  the  'WTiite  House.  Tims,  for  carrying  out  the 
fundamental  conception  of  his  Mexican  policy,  Polk,  still 
disposed  of  a  reliable  majority,  although  a  part  of  them 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  opposing^  camp,  and  followed  his 
banners  with  mutinous  tongues.  On  this  i)rincipal  ques- 
tion, the  minority  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  was 
formed,  not  by  the  Democrats,  but  by  those  Whigs  who 
still  refused  to  hear  of  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  who 
thought  the  termination  of  the  war  in  some  other  way 
both  desirable  and  possible. 

The  revolution  in  party  relations  was,  therefore,  rather 
annoying  and  troublesome  to  the  administration  than 
really  dangerous.  Another  difficulty  pressed  much  more 
heavily  upon  it.  The  stars  and  stripes  now  waved  above 
the  <^  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,"  and  nevertheless  Polk  felt 
less  confidence  now  than  at  the  close  of  the  first  weeks  of 
the  war,  that  Mexico  would  accept  his  ultimatum,  which 
every  victory  had  made  more  and  more  a  conditio  sine  qua 
non  for  him.  But  if  Mexico  should  still  remain  obstinate 
— what  then?  Although  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  raise  an  army  that  could  even  attempt  to  measure  itself 
with  the  Americans  in  the  open  field,  nevertheless  the 
purely  military  question  gave  rise  to  serious  anxiety.  The 
war  had  already  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred 
millions,  the  public  debt  had  been  increased  by  about 
twenty-eight  millions,  the  message  announced  the  neces- 

'  Dayton  said  in  the  Senate:  "If  the  question  of  no  territory  was 
to  be  made  tlie  lest,  there  woukl  be  an  end  to  the  Whig  party  bofoie 
the  end  of  the  year."     Deb.  of  Congr.,  XVI.,  p.  186. 
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sitv  of  a  new  loan/  and  asked  in  addition  for  a  tax  on  tea 
a.nd  coffee.  These  burdens  already  began  to  grow  irksome 
to  the  people,  and  wlien  there  should  be  no  longer  bril- 
liant victories  to  reckon  against  thera,  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  borne  with  patience.  If  the  war  should  bo 
continued,  it  waa  probable  that  the  toils  and  hai'dshipa 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  would  have 
to  increase  in  proportion  as  its  results  diminished  and 
grew  less  strikingly  evident.  The  smallness  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  had  already,  on  repeated  occasions,  made  itself 
painfully  felt,  and  yet  both  Taylor  and  Scott  had  hitherto 
operated  on  definite  hues  and  with  compact  masses  of 
troops.  If  they  should  be  forced  now  against  their  will 
to  win  new  victories  and  extend  their  conquests,  a  pro- 
gressive division  of  their  forces  would  be  inevitable,  and 
with  every  forward  step  tliey  would  become  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  a  wearing  and  fruitless  guerilla 
warfare.  Thus,  although  such  a  tiling  as  a  Mexican  army 
uo  longer  existed,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  situ- 
ation that  Polk  held  out  no  prospect  of  any  alleviation  of 
the  burdens  of  the  wai",  but  on  the  contrary,  asked  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  army  by  ten  regiments.  Yet  what 
jKJseible  object  was  there  to  be  attainted  by  further  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices^  when  for  more  than  a  yeiir  tliey  had 
held  in  their  hands  all  they  intended  to  retain!  The  irony 
of  fate  had  so  disposed  things  that  the  useless  fabehood, 
with  which  Polk  had  entered  npon  the  war,  had  now  be- 
come a  bitter  truth,  and  he  was  now  actually  compelled  to 
carry  on  a  great  war  with  the  sole  object  of  forcing  a 
pence  from  a  vanquished  enemy.  Nor  was  it  by  any 
means  unlikely  that  the  more  completely  he  crushed  this 

■  Jay,  Review  or  the  Mexican  War,  p.  241.  According  to  Stephens, 
rlie  war  expeoses  iimouuted  to  8120,000,000  Congr.  Ololie,  31at  Congr., 
Ist  Bess.,  p.  11B9. 
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enemy  the  further  he  would  find  liimself  from  his  goal. 
Even  the  capture  of  the  ca})ital  had  led  to  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  the  government,  and  Scott's  good  offices  had 
been  required  to  establish  a  sort  of  j^rovisional  govern- 
ment. And  this  the  victors  needed  more  than  the  van- 
quished, who,  from  familiarity  with  anarchy,  would  have 
seen  nothing  very  dreadful  in  each  "  state,"  nay,  in  each 
city,  conducting  itself  for  a  time  as  an  independent  and 
self-sufficing  political  community.  The  further  subjugation 
of  Mexico  meant  an  intensification  of  this  state  of  anarchy, 
and  if  the  anarchy  reached  such  a  point  that  government 
and  congress  became  mere  meaningless  words,  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  peace  would  become  an  impossibility. 
In  that  event,  were  they  to  return  to  Calhoun's  advice, 
and,  withdrawing  to  a  "  defensive  line,"  to  defend  it,  until 
in  the  course  of  time  some  unforseen  contingency  should 
induce  Mexico  to  recognize  it  as  a  boundary.  The  mes- 
sage emphatically  opposed  this  suggestion,  and  surely  with 
good  reason.  But  if  they  w^ere  unwilling  to  do  this,  it 
was  evident  that  but  one  course  remained.  Polk  declared 
it  openly:  In  that  case  we  must  continue  to  occu2)y  Mex- 
ico with  our  troops.  1 

'"With  a  people  distracted  and  divided,  by  contending  factions, 
and  a  government  subject  to  constant  changes  by  successive  revolu- 
tions, the  continued  successes  of  our  arms  may  fail  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory peace.  In  such  event,  it  may  become  proper  for  our  com- 
manding generals  in  the  field  to  give  encouragement  and  assurances 
of  protection  to  the  friends  of  peace  in  Mexico  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  free  republican  government  of  their  own  choice, 
able  and  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  which  would  be  just  to  them, 
and  secure  to  us  the  indemnity  we  demand.  This  may  become  the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a  peace.  *  *  *  If,  alter  affording 
this  encouragement  and  protection,  and  after  all  the  persevering  and 
sincere  efforts  we  have  made  from  the  moment  Mexico  commenced  the 
war,  and  prior  to  that  tiuio,  to  ndjuf.t  our  dill'erences  with  her,  we  shall 
ultimately  fail,  then  v.  e  slmll  have  exhausted  all  honorable  means  in 


fiA  momentous  dudn.rntiuii,     Polk  had  once  stated  that 
*i»e  nntiire   of  Ainericiin    institutions   offered   the  world 
annple  security  that  the  United  States  would  never  pursue 
^     policy  of  aggi-essive   conquest.      Notwithstanding  the 
Gommentary  that  he  Lad  himself  given  on  this  proposi- 
t-ion,  it  contained  a  kernel  of  significant  truth.     The  na- 
ture of  their  itietitntiona  absolutely  forbade   the  United 
States  to  hold  in  violent  subjection,  under  the  iron  hand 
of  oonqnest,   a  realm   of  the  extent  of  Mexico  for  any 
length  of  time.     This  wouhl  very  soon  have  become  so 
perfectly  clear  to  the  people,  that  they  would  either  have 
driven  the  originator  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  war  in 
shaine  and  disgnice  from  his  office  and  dignity,  and  have 
I'ediiced  all  these  conditions  of  pence  to  the  utmost  moder- 
ation, or  they  would  have  proceeded  to  a  formal  and  com- 
plete incorporation  of  Mexico  with  tlie  Union.     Tlie  latter 
iionrse,  considering  the  character  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion and  Uie  semi-tropical  nature  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  simply  suicidal.     Sooner  or  later  the  free  states, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  own  vitality,  would  have  had 
to  resort  to   a  disruption  of  the  Union,  and   the  south, 
under  the   combined    influence  of   slavery  and   Mexican 
anarchy,  would  have  degenerated  into  a  still  more  pitiablo 
caricature — I  will  not  say  of  a  republic,  but  of  a  civilized 
slate  of  any  kind — than  that  which  Mexico  alone  Lad  repre- 
eented  for  so  many  years. 

!he  alaveholder  Poik  would,  of  course,  never  have  real- 


I 


It  of  peace,  anrl  miisl  continue  to  occupy  her  country  with 

tnmps,  taking  the  full  measure  at  iademnily  inlo  our  own  bands,  and 
tnubt  enfV>rcc!  Itie  temis  nhieh  our  bonoT  demands."  Biaiesmsn' 
Mnn..  III.,  pp.  1B65,  16Q0.  Buchanan  developed  a  aimilnr  Idea  in 
teller  to  a  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  but  clothed  the  conclusioD  of  his 
r.i'gtiment  in  u  more  aigniflcant  and  ominous  form ;  "  Then  we  musi 
fulfill  the  destiny  wliich  Providence  may  iiuve  in  store  for  both  coun- 
trioa."    CoDgr.  Ulobe,  itOth  Congr.,  1st  Seas.,  App.  p.  197. 
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ized  Uiat  the  last  measuTe  he  Lnd  to  propose  must  imme- 
diately lead  to  8iich  results;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  it  was  exceedingly  dangerons,  and  he,  therefore,  sin- 
cerelj  hoped  that  it  would  not  hecorae  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  it.  But  it  was  now  shown  how  little  the 
Americana  are  protected,  either  by  nature  or  by  their  in- 
stitutions, against  the  intoxicating  effects  of  powder  fumes 
and  the  scent  of  blood.  Distinguished  nflicers,  holding 
high  positions  like  General  Quitman,  nrged  the  President 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  a  permanent  military  occu2'ation 
of  Mexico.!  _A.  man  of  as  wide  influence  as  Cass  went  so 
far  as  to  speak  openly  of  the  cnnquest  of  all  Mexico, 
although  he  added,  indeed,  that  ho  was  not  desirions  of 
retaining  the  entire  country.'  Foote,  of  Missiefiippi, 
demonstrated  tliat  the  denationalization  of  Mexico  would 
have  none  of  the  evil  consequences  predicted  by  Calhoun, 
if  the  country  should  be  left  for  a  time  in  the  preparatory 
territorial  condition,'      Dickinson,  of  New  Tork,  making 

'  ■■  On  bis  arrival  at  Wasliington  Generai  Qiiitroan  urged  upon  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  tlie  permanent  military  CM:i;H[iation  of 
Mexico,  and  siiowBd  that  it  might  be  held  wiibout  expense  lo  the 
United  Blnlea,  and  with  but  temporary  opposition  from  rhe  Mexican 
people."  Claiborne.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  A.  Quitman,  II.. 
p.  7.  See,  alao,  hia  loLler  of  March  8.  1848.  lo  J.  A.  Knos,  of  Vir- 
ginU,  IlJid,.  p.  14.  Hipley,  The  War  with  Mexico,  II.,  p.  520,  avere 
that  n  part  of  the  estremisis  had  urged  the  reckless  prosccutinn  of  the 
war  only  in  order  lo  force  the  United  Slates  to  retain  all  Mesico. 
Hodgson,  The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  pp,  261,  362,  says:  "At 
least  two.fldbB  of  all  the  branches  of  goremment,  incloding  very  nearly 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  and  the  eiecutii-e.  were  anxi- 
ous for  annexation  to  the  United  Slates.  Men  in  and  out  of  office  of 
great  influence,  approached  -  General  Scott  prirately  and  offered  to 
place  at  bis  disposal  one  million  of  dollars  if  he  would  remain  nnd 
govern  Mexico." 

'  Congr.  Gloiw,  BOth  Congr.,  1st  Sens.,  p.  215. 

'  Ibid.,  App.  p.  138,  "  I  feel  bound  to  add.  liiat  without  the  IsUi. 
mus  of  Tebuantepec,  which  can  never  be  fully  and  availably  under 
onr  control,  except  aa  an   int-ldent  to  the  annexation  of  Mexico J{ 
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fihort  work  of  the  matter  with  his  tongue,  extended  the 
United   States  ovt-r  the  whole  of  North  America,'     If 
senators  of  national   repntatioii  gave  themeelves  up  unre- 
servedly to  Bach  dreams,  we  need  not  wonder  that  third 
s4.Dd  fourth  rate  politicians,  and  the  irrespoQBible  "  etates- 
xnen  "  of  tlie  press,  threw  all  sober  reflection  to  the  winds, 
sind  that  tbere  were  found  among  the  masses  enongh  eara 
to  listen  to  the  trumpet  tones  hy  which  the  stump  speak- 
ers sought  to  mndden  to  fi-euzy  the  national  tendency  ti> 
seek  aggrandizement.'     The  agitation  was  violent  enough 
to  justify  the  most  serious  anxiety.     It  was  rumored  that 
the  rjueatjon  of  "  annexation  eK  gros "  had   already  been 
considered  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  even  there  the  n 
found  zealous  advocates.* 


euou^b  dnnn  to  pmhrnce  it,  we  can  hnrdl;  calculate  upon  retniuing 
the  penDnneint  pomessinn  either  of  Cnlifoniia  or  Oregon."    Ibid.,  p. 

'  Al  (1  baoquel  in  celcbrarion  of  the  anniversary  of  tlie  battle  of 
Xew  (trienna.  he  offered  the  follfiwinn;  toast:  "A  more  perfect  Union. 
embraciae  the  whole  uf  tlie  Nonli  Aiiierican  continent,"  Il>id.,  p.  120. 

*  "There  was  at  that  time  [at  the  he^noiDg  of  the  aesBJoo]  a  parly 
scalicieil  over  every  portion  of  the  country  in  favor  erf  conijuering  Ihu 
whole  of  Mexico.  To  prove  that  sitcb  was  the  case,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary lo  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  numeroiia  large  pnbllc  meetings,  to 
(livlarationH  repeatedly  made  in  the  public  Journals,  and  to  the  opin- 
inns  expressed  by  otHcers  of  the  army,  and  individuals  of  Htanding 
and  tntluence,  to  say  nothing  of  dcclamtiuns  made  here  and  in  the 
other  House  of  Congress."  Calhoun'*  Works,  IV.,  p.  429.  Cf.  Col. 
ion,  Tim  Lost  Seven  Years  of  the  Life  of  Henry  t'lay.  p.  86. 

•  The  JJitUinwni  Am»riean  writes  even  in  October,  1847:  "There 
Rr«  indications  of  some  significance,  that  the  idea  of  occupying  the 
whole  of  Mexico,  wilh  a  view  lo  its  incorporation  into  the  body  of 
this  reptililic.  is  entertained  in  high  official  quarters.  Tlie  thing  is  in- 
timated, wilh  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  letters  from  Washington;  ft 
Is  said  that  the  President  and  his  cabinet  are,  in  fact,  discustiing  the 
subject  al  tLls  time,  and  that  Mr,  Wulker  ia  known  to  favor  the  plan 
of  wholesale  occupancy  and  annexation."  Niies'  Reg..  LXXIII.,  p, 
IIS.  Cabell  said,  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives:  "  In  most  of  ibo 
Democratic  meetings  throughout  the  country  we  dnd  the  idea  of  the 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  was  most  fortunate  for  the 
United  States  that  Trist  made  himself  guilty  of  a  mon- 
strous insubordination,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  was  to  be  referred  rather  to  vanity  and  naive  audacity  or 
to  a  far-seeing  and  lofty  patriotism,  that  does  not  shrink 
even  from  the  greatest  personal  responsibility  wlien  the 
weal  of  the  nation  is  at  stake.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
he  announced  to  Buchanan  that  he  had  received,  on  the 
16th,  the  letters  of  recall  of  the  6th  and  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, After  seeking  to  disarm  the  reproofs  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  not  officially 
informed  the  Mexican  government  of  his  recall,  in  order 
to  avoid  completely  discouraging  the  feeble  peace  party, 
but  that  he  would  avail  liiniself  of  the  first  opportunity 
presented  by  Scott's  movcuicnts  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  however,  he  vvTote  to  a  friend  at 
Queretaro  that  he  had  just  come  to  a  final  determination 
to  remain  at  his  post  and  not  to  return  to  the  United 
States  witliout  a  treaty  of  2)eace,  provided  the  Mexican 
guvcrnirioiit  now  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  conclude  a 
treiity  on  the  basis  of  the  boundary  first  proposed  by  him- 
self. Tills  resolution  he  carried  into  efi*ect,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1848,  he  was  enabled  to  announce  to  Bu- 
cluman,   that    a  treaty  had    been    signed    at   Gujulclonpe 

aequisilion  of  the  whole  pf  Mexico  prominent.  Al  the  famous  dinner 
in  the  'Temple  of  Democracy,'  in  this  city,  in  Januury  last  (1S48),  in 
whidi  were  convened  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
the  high  priests  of  Democracy,  this  was  the  theme  of  discourse,  and 
the  sentiment  was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm.  We  hear  dailv 
from  distinguished  Democratic  Senators  and  memhers  of  this  House, 
that  the  absorption  of  Mexico  is  our  '  inevitable  destiny.'  The  cabal- 
istic phrase  of  'the  whole  or  none'  has  been  dropped,  and  they  now 
'  go  for  all  contiguous  territory.'  It  is  understood  that  the  most  tal- 
ented and  influential  member  of  Mr.  Polk's  cabinet  is  an  open  advo- 
cale  of  this  measure."     Congr.  Olobo,  :j(nh  Congr.,    1st  Sess.,  p.  428. 
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UitJalgo,  which  ceded  to  the  United  States  Xew  Mexico 

si-Tid  Ujiper  Califuruia  in  return  tor  a  payment  of  til'tei-n 

rtiillion  dollars. 

Although   Polt  was  nnder  no  obligation  to  recognize 

this  instrument  at  all  as  a,  jjnblic  document,  he,  neverthe- 
less, sent  it  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  Febniary  and  re- 
<Hiested  its  ratification.  On  the  next  day— John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  on  the  2lst  liad  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  died  on  the  same 
day  in  the  Speaker's  room — the  Senate  entered  upon  tlie 
discussion  of  the  treaty.  Three  long  and  anxious  weeks 
wore  away  before  u  decision  could  be  reached.  The  oppo- 
sition belonged  to  both  parties  and  to  all  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  was,  therefore,  determined  by 
the  moat  various  motives.  A  portion  of  the  Whigs  still 
strenuously  resisted  all  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  with 
few  additional  votes  they  would  have  sueeeeded  in  reject- 
ing the  articles  concerning  the  cession,  in  which  ease  the 
majority  would  indubitably  have  refused  to  ratify  the 
entire  treaty.  And  on  the  final  vote  (March  10)  the  op- 
piisition  lacked  but  three  votes  of  a  victory.'  Webster 
complained  the  more  bitterly  of  this  result,  because  the 
tiiree,  und  even  the  four,  vOtes  might  have  been  furnished 
lliera  by  the  New  England  States.  It  was  tlie  Whigs  that 
had  enabled  Polk  to  dismiss  the  Oregon  question  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  Whigs  he  now  had  to  thank  for  the  termin- 
ation of  the  Mexican  war.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
their  vote  merits  equal  recognition  in  the  Uvo  cases,  but 
he  who  with  the  aid  of  history  can  form  his  judgment  not 
merely  with  the  help  of  the  next  two,  but  with  that  of  fhf 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  will  be  forced  to  admit  that 
B  who  turned  the  smle  in  favor  of  a  termination  of  tlit- 

■Webster'a  Works,  II„  pp.  3Q8,  267. 
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war  on  the  tenns  offered,  were  more  far-seeing,  or  were 
guided  by  a  truer  instinct.  Tlie  statesman  has  to  deal, 
not  with  what  is  desirable,  but  with  hard  stubborn  facte. 
Webster's  policy  would  have  led,  not  to  peace  without  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions,  but  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war, 
and  thus  to  incomparably  greater  annexations  of  which 
the  fatal  results  could  not  be  foretold,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  individual  politicians,  the  giddy  desire  for 
the  incorporation  of  all  Mexico  was  disappearing  witli 
every  day.*  An  immense  majority  of  the  people  desired 
peace — not,  of  course,  without  some  compensation.  As 
far  as  concerned  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  the 
views  which,  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  war,  had 
everywhere  prevailed  had  become  still  more  firmly  fixed, 
although  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  peace  there  was 
a  readiness  to  pay  Mexico  a  good  price  for  this  region, 
however  little  such  a  course  might  harmonize  with  the 
theories  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  war.  Tliis  was 
the  meaning  of  the  loud  and  universal  cry  for  ])eace,  under 
pressure  of  which  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty.  ^ 

If,  however,  we  look  only  to  the  immediate  future,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  Webster  and  his  associates  were 
neither  guided  by  an  unpatriotic  narrow  spirit  of  party 
nor  frightened  by  imaginary  terrors.  "Peace!  peace!" 
was  the  almost  unanimous  cry;  but  the  answer  came  back 

J  "  But  I  have  no  fear — none  in  the  world — that  we  shan  ever  return 
to  a  '  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  wai*.'  That  day  is*  gone.  You  can- 
not vitalize  the  policy.  It  is  buried.  The  country  would  consider  it 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  us  if  we  were  to  reopen  and 
renew  the  Mexican  war.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  is  running  with 
irresistible  force  against  it."     Calhoun's  Works,  IV.,  p.  442. 

2  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  press  on  all  sides,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, perhaps,  uniting  for  once,  have  for  the  last  three  weeks  pressed 
the  Senate,  by  their  daily  councils  and  advice,  to  take  the  treaty,  what- 
ever it  may  be.'*    Webster's  Works,  V.,  p.  266. 
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in  the  words  of  tlie  Bible,  "Yet  there  is  no  peace."  On 
tlie  30th  of  May,  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  ex- 
olianged  at  Queretaro  and  on  the  day  before,  a  message  of 
t:lie  President,  inviting  Congress  to  consider  the  establish- 
xnent  of  a  territorial  govemment  in  Oregon,  had  given  the 
signal  for  a  resumption  of  wild  struggle  over  the  spoils. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Struggle  for  Oregon  and  the  Presidential 

Election  of  1848. 

Tlie  representatives  of  the  west  had  accused  their  southern 
colleagues  of  "Punic  faith,"  because,  after  securing  Texas, 
thev  had  not  stood  firm  for  the  raaintenance  of  all  Oreffon. 
The  latter  had  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  but  while 
their  lips  protested  they  violated  the  compact  still  more 
grossly  on  another  point  and  this  time  without  their  pre- 
vious justification  of  controlling  political  considerations. 

The  29th  Congress,  in  its  last  session,  had  considered  a 
bill  for  the  organization  of  Oregon  as  a  territory.  Tlie 
House  of  Representatives  had  passed  the  bill  and  deter- 
mined, by  a  vote  of  129  to  69,  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisional  laws,  voted  by  the  settlers  of  their  own 
motion,  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  territory.  Tlie 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  the  bill  had 
been  referred,  moved  to  strike  out  this  provision.  As 
this  motion  would  have  led  to  interminable  negotiations, 
the  Senate  resolved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table,  and 
Orcijon  had  to  look  out  for  itself  for  another  vear  as  best 
it  might.  Benton  aflirmed  that  it  might  thank  Calhoun 
for  this,  who,  he  said,  had  been  the  real  originator  of  the 
amendment,  while  the  services  of  the  judiciary  committee 
had  been  purely  auxilliary.i  However  that  might  be,  the 
fate  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  was  a  formal  proclamation  on 

1  Th.  II.  Benton  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  March,  1847.     Xiles* 
Reg.,  LXXII.,  p.  148. 


P  tlie  part  of  the  slavocracj  that  it  was,  by  no 
dined,  without  a  farther  contest,  to  abandon  Oregon 
the  north  as  a  compensation  for  Texas. 

Nothing  had  happened  since  to  lead  the  south  to  alter 
its  attitude  for  tactical  reasons,  and  other  considerations 
did  not  exist  for  it  where  the  inte'rest  of  the  slavehoMer& 
was  involved.  When  the  i^uestion  now  came  up  lo  be 
dealt  with  again,  the  south  did  not  leave  the  north 
doubt  a  moment  tiiat  it  was  I'esolved  on  a  serious  eontei 
and  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  claims  it  had  bei 
<  pleased  to  set  up,  without  a  suitable  compensation. 

Benton,  who  did  not  understand  the  character  and  t! 
'  &r-reat!hing  importance  of  the  slavery  question  nearly  as 
well  as  the  Calhounites  and  the  young  "fire  eaters,"  sprung 
from   this  school,  but  who,  for  that  very  rtiason,  was  a 
I  more  Bincere  patriot  and  more  disjiosed  to  give  the  noi-th, 
I   too,  its  rights,  liad  tJie  year  before  written  to  tlie  settlors 
\  of  Oregon  with  regard  to  that  amendment  of  the  judiciary 
committee:     "Oregon  is  not  tlie  object.     The  most  rabid 
pr<ii)agandi8t  of  slavery  cannot  expect  to  plant  it  on  the 
[   ebores  of  the  Pacitic  in  the  latitude  of  Wisconsin  and  tlie 
Lake  of  the  Woods.     A  home  agitation  for  election  and 
j   disunion    purjjoaes  ia  all    that  is  intended   by  thrusting 
this  firebrand  question  into  your  bill,"     Dix  now  disputed 
the  position  that  the  climatic  conditions,  of  themselves, 
would  aiFord  an  absolute  guaranty  against  the  introduction 
of  slavery,  and  showe<i  conclusively   by  past  expcrionce 
that  BO  long  as  the  population  had  not  reached  a  certain 
degree   of  density   slaves    would   be    carried    everywhen 
where  it  was  not  prohibited  by  law.i     But  Benton's  state- 
ment passeti  almost  fur  an  axiomatic  truth,  and  the  south 
openly  acknowledged  that  its  "peculiap  institution"  could 

'  Speeches,  I.,  p.  373. 


be 
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never  dispute  Oregon  with  free  labor,  which  was  unques- 
tionably true,  if  by  it  we  are  to  understand  that  slavery 
could  never  become  the  predominating  interest  there. 
Tliis  open  avowal,  however,  proved  of  itself  that  the  object 
of  the  south  was  by  no  means  a  mere  agitation  for  election 
jjurposes,  still  less  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union. 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  man}^  southern  repre- 
sentatives dechu-ed,  that,  on  account  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, they  wished  to  see  the  organization  of  Oregon  as  a 
territory  postponed;  it  would  be  best  for  the  present  to 
limit  themselves  to  providing  protection  for  the  settlers 
against  the  Indians.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  their 
previous  avowal,  was  a  frank  announcement  that  they 
wished  to  use  Oregon  to  force  a  bargain  on  the  north. 
Since  the  south  would  have  paid  only  what  it  never  could 
have  acquired,  the  trade  would  inevitably  have  proved 
a  very  advantageous  one  for  it.  But  what  it  expected  in 
return  was  so  much,  that  it  never  could  have  brought  the 
north,  by  open  metliods,  to  such  a  "comj^romise,"  with 
the  offer  of  such  a  price.  The  extremists  were,  therefore, 
very  careful  not  to  speak  directly  of  a  compromise. 
Although  they  knew  as  well  as  the  moderates  that  this 
was  the  utmost  that  was  attainable  at  the  time,  they  repre- 
sented their  willingness  to  enter  into  any  agreement  at  all 
as  a  great  concession  which,  with  great  difficulty,  and  in 
spite  of  the  reproaches  of  their  consciences,  they  had 
allowed  their  unselfish  patriotism  to  WTing  from  their  in- 
contestable rights.  In  order  to  bring  to  a  safer  and  easier 
conclusion  the  question  of  the  day,  and  to  secure  the  future 
for  themselves,  they  proclaimed  a  princii)le  with  which 
they  were  prepared,  they  said,  to  stand  or  fall.  In  truth, 
it  was  not  Oregon  that  was  at  stake,  but  first  New  Mexico 
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Ml  J   California,   and  secondly,  all  territorial  aecLuisitions 
tlat  the  future  might  bring. 

Benton's  triumphant  exultation  that  Calhoun  had  not; 
called  up  his  resolutions  for  discussion  at  the  last  sessioni 
\  lad  been  piemature  and  idle.     A  strong  partj  now  sub*' 
[  Bcribed  to  tlie  doctrine  of  those  resolutions,  -which  thereby 
[  ceased   to  be  in  and  of  Uiemaelves  mere  "  abstractions, 
f  In  the  Senate  the  contest  turned  on  the  twelfth  section  of 
[  the  bill  *  which  indirectly  prohibited  slavery  by  granting^ 
[to  tlie  inhabitants  all  the  "rights,  privileges,  and  iinmuni-i 
DQoe  eecnrcd  to  the  territory  of  Iowa,  among  whioh,^ 
ilhe  ordinance  of  17S7  was  included,  and  further  by  recog. 
Fnizing  the  validity  of  the  provisional  laws  which  expressly 
Kforbade  slavery.     Since   there  wei-e  no  slaves  in  Oregon 
ind   the  settlers  were   unanimously  opposed   to   it,   and 
■lastly  since  Oregon  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
l  mise  had  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  its  southern 
rbonndary  lay  beyond  tlie  42°  north  latitude,  tlie  north  was 
[.■eertainlyjustitied  in  espectingthat,considcnng  the  previous 
Lhistory  of  the  territorial  question  with  regard  to  slavery, 
ino  M^ords  would   be  wasted  on  this  point.     Immediately 
tn|H>n  the  reading  of  the  President's  message,  and  before  any 
(bill  had  been  introduced,  Tenable,  of  North  Carolina,  had- 
■  declared  in   the  House  of  Kepresentatives  that  he  would' 
defend  with  his  heart's  blood  the  principle,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  slave  States  bad   the  right  to  go  with  their 
prnperty  to  any  part  of  the  territorial  domain,  however 
I  acquired,  and  to  find  there  the  protection  promised  by  the 
I  constitution.     In  the  Senate  Eagby  of  Alabama,  hastened 
I  to  deny  Congress  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  any. 
Ifcirritory.     In   so  doing  he  was  only  subscribing   to  thB 
IdiiL-trines  which  had  already  been   formally  laid  down  in^ 

'  It  is  printed  In  ftiH  in  Debalea  of  Congreas,  XVI.,  p.  ail. 
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resolutions  by  the  legislature  of  his  State  and  which  had 
called  forth  from  the  Charleston  Mercury  the  praise  that 
the  Legislature  had  "  constructed  that  platform  on  which 
all  slaveholding  States  will  stand."  ^  There  was  unques- 
tionably a  prospect  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy, 
since  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  also,  had  already 
solemnly  adopted  the  same  principles,*  and  there  was  the 
greater  probability  of  a  speedy  conversion  of  all  the  slave 
states  by  the  apostles  of  this  new  doctrine,  that  already 
for  some  time,  "northern  men  with  southern  principles" 
had  been  proclaiming  that  any  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  territories  was  impol- 
itic or  even  unconstitutional. 

But  tliis  very  support  from  the  north  had  also  its  dan- 
gerous aspect  for  the  south.  After  what  had  been  said  in 
the  last  session  by  its  own  leaders  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  feeling  in  the  north,  it  was  inconceivable 
that  it  could  be  the  object  of  the  most  sagacious  politi- 
cians of  the  south  to  offer  the  north  a  submission  to  be 
signed  in  blank.  There  was  evidently  some  inconsistency 
between  their  theory  of  the  non-interference  of  Congress 
and  the  doctrine  developed  in  the  Calhoun,  Alabama  and 
Virginia  resolutions.  Of  this  the  radicals  of  the  south 
were  perfectly  aware.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  in  a  lung 
speech  on  the  12th  of  January  in  defense  of  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  himself  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1847,  sought  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  Union  would  be  best  answered  by  leaving  the  regu- 
lation of  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  territories,  includ- 
ing the  slave  question,  to    the    territorial    Legislatures. 

1  Niles'  Reg.,  LXXIII.,  p.  392. 

2  See  the  Resolutions,  Niles'  Reg.,  LXXV.,  p.  73. 
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He  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  in  this  regard  the 
popiihition  of  a  territory  had  the  same  "sovereign  rights" 
as  the  States.^  This  was  in  a  clear,  distinct  form  the  doc- 
trine of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  which,  accordingly  dates 
back  much  further  than  is  generally  believed,  even  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  Douglas,  but  Dickinson  and 
Cass  that  have  the  dubious  honor  of  having  originated  it. 
Would  the  objects  of  the  south,  however,  be  much  ad- 
vanced by  a  transference  of  the  question  from  the  forum 
of  Congress  to  that  of  the  territorial  Legislatures,  or 
rather,  to  that  of  the  population  of  the  territories?  Bagby 
pronounced    Dickinson's   doctrine  "monstrous,"  and   the 

'  *'  Although  the  government  of  a  territory  has  not  the  same  sover- 
cign  power  as  the  government  of  a  State  in  its  political  relations,  the 
j;e<)i)le  of  a  territory  have,  in  all  that  appertains  to  their  internal  con- 
<lili()n  the  sam©  sovereign  rights  as  the  people  of  a  State."  Congr. 
Globe.  30th  Con ^.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  159.  lie  goes  on  to  say:  "Any  sys- 
tem which  denies  this  [self-government]  in  theory  or  in  practice,  or 
which  seeks  to  withhold  it  from  the  primary  settlements  until  they 
s>liall  become  populous  and  mature  Stato-i,  is  founded  in  the  same  sys- 
tem of  popular  distrust,  by  which  the  low  have,  from  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  man,  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  boon  endeavoring  to  restrict 
the  many  in  the  exercise  of  freedom.  It  inculcates  a  system  of  slav- 
ery tenfold  more  abject  than  that  it  professes  to  discountenance.  *  * 
♦  Having  vindicated  for  the  people  of  territories  the  same  rights  of 
self-government  enjoyed  by  every  other  political  community,  I  forbear 
to  speculate  whether  they  will  be  less  discreet  in  its  exercise  than 
would  those  who  desire  to  subject  thorn  to  the  inlluence  of  an  external 
government."  Ibid.,  p.  ICO.  Leake,  of  Virginia,  had  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  squatter  sovereignty  as  early  as  February  15,  1847: 
"They  [the  south]  disclaimed  the  authority  or  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  to  any  extent  whatever  with  the  rights  of  slave-prop- 
erty in  any  territory  heroatter  to  be  acquired.  We  maintain  that  this  is  a 
question  to  be  loft  to  the  people  of  this  territory  to  decide,  and  with 
which  this  Government  cannot  interfere."  Congr.  Globe,  20th  Congr., 
2d  Sess.,  p.  444.  When  utterance  was  first  given  to  the  principle,  I  am 
unable  to  say  exactly;  but  Dickinson  and  contomporanoously  Cass  in 
his  Nicholson  letter  of  Dec.  24,  1847,  were  the  first  to  develop  it 
svbtematically. 

23 
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Charleston  MerciLry  made  the  noteworthy  admission, 
that  in  that  case  slavery  would  be  excluded  from  all  the 
territories.^  The  future,  perhaj^s,  was  to  fulfill  this  com- 
promising prediction.  Thus  much,  however,  could  already 
be  easily  shown,  that  the  doctrine,  in  very  truth,  from 
whatever  standpoint  tested,  was  indeed  monstrous.  The 
most  essential  consideration  will  be  discussed  later;  but 
two  objections  which  were  of  themselves  sufficient  can  be 
brought  forward  now. 

Webster  afterwards  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
free  and  independent  voice  of  the  territorial  population  in 
this  case  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  an  illusion,  inasmuch 
as  the  governor  and  the  judges  were  named  by  the  federal 
government,  and  the  entire  political  existence  of  the  terri- 
tories had  a  dependent  character.  2  The  history  of  Kansas 
showed  how^   statesmanlike  and  true   this    thought  was. 

1  So  likewise  Rhott,  of  South  Carolina,  said  in  the  ITouse:  "The 
Wilmot  proviso  in  Congress  is  harmless  compared  with  this  doctrine; 
*  *  *  not  another  southern  state  may  be  added  to  the  Union." 
Congr.  Globe,  81st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  App.,  p.  058. 

2  Congr.  Globe,  81st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1121.  In  a  letter  of  the  8th 
of  April,  1854,  which  Grimes,  as  candidate  for  the  gcncrnorship,  ad- 
dressed to  the  population  of  Iowa,  we  read :  "According  to  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  obedient  followers,  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  fully  competent  to  do  their  own  legislation,  but  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  elect  their  governor,  judges,  and  other  public  servants.  The 
President  has  the  power  to  appoint  the  governors  of  the  territories, 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  veto  power,  can  control  the  legislation  of  the 
people.  lie  has  the  power  to  appoint  judges,  who  are  in  no  degree 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  who  mny  be  required  to  obey  the  fed- 
eral authorities  at  the  risk  of  being  evicted  from  office.  All  the  officers 
of  the  territories  are  to  be  foreign  officers — appointed  by  a  foreign 
authority — in  no  way  amennble  to  the  people,  and  have  the  power  to 
set  at  defiance  the  popular  will  of  the  territories,  and  will  be  required 
to  do  it,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  slavery  propagandists  at 
Washington.  What  a  commentary  is  here  presented  to  the  doctrine  of 
'squatter  sovereignty!'"  Salter,  Life  of  James  W.  Grimes,  pp.  44, 
45. 
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Sniitead  of  a  dpfinite  decision  tlirongh  Congresa  the  jieople 
"^^■e^l^  preeental  with  an  umicrhamled  game  in  which  the 
Tresideiit,  however  little  iiidiuetl  to  do  eo,  was  obliged  to 
plaj"  a  leading  part,  and  in  which  the  passions  which  ani- 
inat«l  tlie  contest  were  forced  to  manifest  tliemaelves  in 
ifie  iriosl  hateful  and  demonUiziiig  way.  and,  not  daring  to 
venture  forth  ttj  the  light  uf  day,  took  refuge  in  intrigues 
and  were  eompelled  to  wear  the  mask  of  hypocrisy. 
Nothing  worse,  however,  could  liefall  the  nation  than  de- 
liberately to  deceive  itself  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  in- 
ternal conflict  that  was  eating  out  its  moral  life,  to  conjure 
the  contest  off  I'rom  its  proper  ground  by  the  invocation 
of  waxen  "prineipleB,"  and  to  continue  it  ander  a  false 
flag,  openly,  with  captivating,  ambiguous  commonplaces, 
secretly,  by  all  the  arts  and  methods  of  the  feuds  of  closed 
cabinets,  nay  worse,  of  corridors  and  hfwk  stairs. 

It  is  a  great  and  never  duty  appreciated  merit  of  Calhoun 
that  he,  like  the  abolitiouisls  on  the  opposite  side,  never 
allowed  the  contest  to  sink  into  the  mire  of  falsehood  and 
self  deception.  At  this  time,  too,  he  sharply  cut  through 
the  deeeitfiil  web  of  Dickinson's  sophistries.  The  terri- 
torial  Legislature,  he  said,  exercises  all  its  powers  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  Ctjugress  to  wliich  the  territory  owes 
its  political  existence.  If  Congress  has  no  authority  to  ex- 
elude  slavery  from  a  territory,  still  lof-s  has  the  territorial 
Legislature,  for  Congress  can  transfer  to  the  latter  no  rights 
it  does  not  itself  possess.  >  The  right  of  the  slaveholdeni 
to  go  with  their  slaves  into  every  territory  is  subject  to 
ubtjoliitely  no  limitatiuua. 

This  reasoning  was  a  comjilete  refutation  of  the  theory 
of  squatter  sovereignty,  but  the  assertions  on  which  it  was 


'  So,  also.  Bagby.     Bt-e  IjIs  rosolutionB  of  the  aSth  and  S7tli  of  Jau- 
Diuy.  1B48.    Cmigr.  Qlobe,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Bess.,  pp.  341-351. 
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based  were  as  untenable  as  the  doctrine  it  refuted.  Miller, 
of  New  Jersey,  enquired  what  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion empowered  Congress  to  give  slavery  a  legal  existence 
in  the  territories.  The  south  could  not  deduce  this  right 
from  the  general  clause  on  the  territories,  since,  on  its  own 
interpretation,  this  clause  spoke  of  the  territories  solely  as 
possessions,  as  property,  and  gave  Congress  no  general  leg- 
islative powers.  1  Moreover,  the  right  to  allow  slavery,  it 
conld  not  be  denied,  included  that  to  prohibit  it,  and  Cal- 
houn was,  therefore,  logically  quite  right  in  denying  the 
one  as  unconditionally  as  the  other.  But,  hitherto  it  had 
boon  a  universally  recognized  principle,  that  slavery  could 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  law.  Wliat,  however,  was  the 
nature  of  the  law  that  gave  slavery  legal  existence  in  a 
territory  in  which,  as  in  Oregon,  it  did  not  exist?  Cal- 
houn avoided  giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  question.  He 
said:  ^•^The  constitution  gives  us  the  right  to  go  with  our 
slaves  into  all  the  territories;"  but  he  did  not  say:  the 
coiistitution  carries  slavery  into  the  territories  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  law  which  creates  slavery;  and  yet  this  was 
an  unavoidable  logical  consequence  if  that  premise  and 

^  Thft  reprpsentatives  of  this  doctrine  were  never  able  to  give  an}-- 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  how  it  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  following  facts  to  which  they  never  objected:  "With- 
out an  exception,  where  a  Governor  has  been  appointed.  Congress  has 
alv/ays  reserved  his  appointment  to  itself,  or  to  the  President.  The 
(lOvcM-nor  so  appointed  has  always  had  a  veto  power  over  the  two 
IIousos;  and  Congress  has  always  reserved  to  itself,  or  to  the  Presi- 
iUmU  a  vt^fo  power,  not  only  over  hiin,  but  over  him  and  both  the 
Ilousos  h.'sides.  Congress  has  often  interfered  also  with  the  appoints 
ment  *)('  the  Upper  House,  leaving  only  the  Lower  House  to  be  chosen 
<^xcluHively  by  the  people  of  the  territory;  and  it  has  determined  even 
for  tlw*  Lower  House  the  qualifications  both  of  electors  and  of  elected. 
Further  still :  the  power  of  removing  the  Governor,  at  pleasure,  has 
always  been  reserved  to  Congress,  or  to  the  President."  Slavery, 
Letters  and  Speeches  by  Horace  Mann,  p.  19. 
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tions,  of  which  theirs  alone  was  right.  This  was  a  fatal 
miscalculation.  The  anxious  seeking  of  the  northern 
Democrats  for  a  formula  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  preserve  their  good  understanding  with  the  south- 
ern wing  of  the  party,  in  appearance  at  least,  unimpaired, 
led  the  slavocracy  to  think  that  everything  was  lienceforth 
within  their  reach,  while  in  fact  their  northern  allies  had, 
in  the  doctrine  of  S(j[uatter  sovereignty,  reached  the  fur- 
thest  point  to  which  they  could  induce  the  people  to 
follow  them.  The  Democratic  party  was  henceforth  divided 
against  itself.  In  order  to  pro.scrve  its  outward  exist- 
ence, it  had  become  untrue  to  itself.  The  moment  the 
opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  slavocracy  should 
have  become  strong  enough  to  make  the  further  veiling 
and  concealment  of  this  internal  discord  impossible,  the 
Democratic  party  would  inevitably  come  to  a  formal  and 
complete  division.  Henceforward  it  assumed  more  and 
more  the  shape  of  a  brazen  colossus  with  feet  of  clay. 

Perhaps  they  would  have  been  less  rash  and  ready  in 
involving  themselves  in  such  a  network  of  illusions,  con- 
tradictions, and  self-deceptions  if  they  had  not  stood  on 
the  eve  of  a  presidential  election.  The  territorial  questit)n 
would  evidently  have  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
election,  and  both  parties,  accordingly,  tried  to  deal  with 
it  in  their  national  conventions  in  the  way  that  seemed  to 
them  best  adaj^ted  to  avoid  any  im])airment  of  the  pros- 
pects of  success.  I3oth  6ul)(jrdinate(l  to  momentary  i)arjy 
interests  the  greatest  question  of  national  policy,  and  bu.h 
were  severely  punished  for  their  overwise  disingenuout- 
ness  and  petty,  selfish  lack  of  principle. 

Tiie  national  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  the  22d  of  ilay,  1848.  There  wer(?  two  delegatioi  s 
from  New  York,  and  the  convention  was,  therefore,  forced 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  validity  of  their  respective 
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claims,  before  it  could  proceed  to  its  real  duties.  The 
Tu'Suit  of  tLe  election  contest,  und  even  more,  might  depend 
<jn  the  decisioa  of  this  preliminary  question,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  electoral  votes  which  New 
York  cast,  and  partly  because  iu  the  struggle  that  had  led 
to  the  double  representation  of  the  party,  side  by  side 
with  local  and  suliordinate  qnestious,  the  territorial  ques- 
tion had  played  a  prominent  [jart. 

The  fuud  dated  back  about  to  1842,  and  had  lieen  devel- 
oped mainly  from  the  politicid  probleiun  which  had  been 
an  indirect  consequence  of  the  Louimeroial  crisis  of  1837 
and  ISO!),  The  reform  wing  of  the  party  demandetl  re- 
trenchment and  abolition  of  the  manifold  abuses  which  had 
found  a  lodgement  in  the  party  i-egime,  in  tliat  which  ia 
nowadays  called  in  the  United  States  the  "machine."  A 
ti-ntb  was  then  recognized,  which  in  later  times  has  too 
often  been  tbrgotteu,  that  the  internal  reform  of  a  party 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  the  corrupt  leaders.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  reformers  was  to  break  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  and  to  this  they  owed  their  appellation  of 
Barubuniers,  their  enemies  chsirgingthem  with  a  readiness 
to  bum  the  building  with  the  vermin,  in  default  of  a  less 
iwlical  means  of  puriliowtion.  TheHunkers,'  ontheother 
liand,  represented  if  not  absolutely  the  corrupt  elements 
of  the  party,  at  least  those  with  easier  consciences,  whose 
prime  object  was  always  the  maintenance  of  the  sn])remacy 
of  the  party  and  their  own  supremacy  within  the  jmrty. 
By  means  of  the  most  arbitrary  conduct  and  the  grossest 
unfairness,  they  obtained  comjilete  control  of  the  state 
convention,  held  at  Syracuse  from  the  29th  of  September 
to  the  2nd  of  October,  A  resolution  againstthe  admission 
of  slavery  into  territories,  at   that  time  free,  moved  by 


•  Apparently  from  to  "  hiioket 
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certain  Smith,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  an  address  was 
isBiied  in  the  name  of  the  Doinucratic  party  of  New  York, 
altliongh  the  requisite  nuniher  of  delegates  (quorum)  liad 
not  joined  in  the  vote.  The  Burnburnera  refused  to  submit 
to  this  imposition.  On  the  2Gth  of  November  they  held 
a  convention  at  llerkimer,  which  declared  expressly  in 
favor  of  the  Wilniot  proviso,  and  sent  out  invitations  for 
a  new  convention,  to  be  held  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1848,  to  consider  esjwcially  the  choosing  of  delegates  to 
the  national  convention.  Tlie  Hunkers,  on  the  contrary, 
had  arranged  that  every  congressional  district  should  clioose 
itB  own  delegates.  The  Democratic  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, however,  sided  with  the  Barnburners,  but  they 
changed  the  place  of  holding  the  convention  from  Herki- 
mer to  Utica,  and  called  it  for  the  16th,  instead  of  the 
22nd,  of  February.  Tlie  Hunkers,  with  quick  decision, 
sought  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  tlieir  opponents. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Syracuse  convention  called 
a  convention  lor  the  2Gtli  of  January,  at  Albany,  and,  an- 
ticipating that  many,  or  rather  most  of  the  primary  organ- 
izations would  send  no  delegates,  it  allowed  the  places  of 
Bueh  delegates  to  be  filled  by  volunteers.  This  convention, 
then,  with  no  constituents  behind  it,  audaciously  ignoring 
the  existing  party  organization,  nominated  new  local  com- 
mittees to  take  charge  of  the  district  elections  lor  the  na- 
tional convention.'  From  this  brief  review  of  the  more 
important  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Utica  delegates  had,  at 
any  rate,  more  claim  than  their  Albany  rivals  lo  be  regarded 
as  the  representation  of  the  Democrats  of  New  York. 
But  the  interests  of  the  party  required  that,  if  possible, 
the  good  will  of  both  factious  should  be  preserved,  and  the 

'  For  the  details  of  the  great  Teifd  between  tbe  Bambunneie  and  ilie 
Hunkera,  eee  Gtirdiner,  The  Great  Iraue.  pp.  40-75,  where  all  the 
more  iuiporiaut  dccumeDlii  are  priuled. 
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^Allianj  delegates  liod,  moreover,  in  tLe  ejes  of  the  repre- 
^^entatives  of  the  south,  the  great  merit  that  in  opposition 
to  the  standpoint  originally  adopted  bj  the  Democratic 
~j)arty  of  New  York,  they  hud  indirectly  freed  themselves 
from  the  hcifsy  of  the  AVilmot  proviso.  These  consider- 
ations determined  the  committee  on  credentials  to  come  to 
DO  decision  until  both  delegations  should  have  promised  to 
Hubmit  themselves  to  the  decision  of  the  convention,  and 
to  support  the  candidates  that  it  should  nominate.  This 
the  Hunkers  were  ready  to  do,  but  the  Utiea  delegation  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request,  and  declared  that  it  must 
be  admitted  or  rejected  uncouditionally.i  The  convention 
then  sought  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  according  to 
which  the  two  delegations  should  be  admitted  and  cast  to- 
gether the  36  votes  belonging  to  New  York.  The  Barn- 
burners would  not  consent  to  this  and  left  the  convention, 
and  tho  Hunkers  I'elt  so  oSeuded  at  being  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  Barnburners,  that  they  too  refused  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  nomination,*  although  they  ] 
themselves  to  support  the  candidates  of  tlie  party. 

In  view  of  the  strict  discipline  that  has  always  distin- 
guished the  Democratic  party,  the  far-reaching  consequen- 
ces of  this  outcome  of  the  struggle  would  be  inexplicfible 
if,  as  we  should  be  led  to  believe  by  a  superficial  examin- 
ation of  the  meagre  official  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  convention,  the  contest  had  really  turned  solely  on  the 
question  which  of  the  two  delegations  was  the  "regular," 
that  is  to  say,  the  rightful,  representation  of  the  Demo- 

'  Official  report  of  itie  ProcecdingB  of  Ihe  Democratic  Nmional 
CoDvenlioD,  held  at  Balliraore,  May  22,  1P48,  p.  8. 

"New  York  Hara  and  Softs,  p.  11.  In  Rome,  N.  Y., 
was  made  to  reunite  tlio  two  fapiiooB  of  the  Democrats  id  New  York, 
DUt  it  led  ouly  lo  a  dlvisiou  ol  ii.i!  Iluokera  iuto  ilie  Sollu  luid  ilarda. 
riie  foi'tuer  iiicllocd  mure  to  the  Free  Soilers,  of  whom  we  abalt  Laro 
10  apeak  hereafter. 
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crats  of  New  York.  According  to  the  unanimous  utter- 
ances of  those  concerned,  the  difference  of  principle  on 
the  territorial  question  had  been  the  determining  consider- 
ation, but  on  other  j^oints  their  representations  of  the 
r.ilUir  differ  essentially.  According  to  the  Hunkers,  the 
Biunburners  had  desired  to  "assert  the  Wilmot  proviso 
as  a  political  test,"  while  the  convention  refused  to  touch 
tlie  question  at  all,"  ^  leaving  it  to  each  one  to  hold  the 
views  which  seemed  right  to  him  in  the  matter.*  Accord- 
ing to  Van  Buren,  on  the  other  hand,  wliose  testimony  in 
this  matter  cannot  be  objected  to,  the  Barnburneirs  were 
ready  to  accept  any  candidate  who  was  not  distinctly  pledged 
against  the  Wilmot  proviso.  ^  The  platform  gives  us  no 
clew  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  convention  with  regard  to 
this  question.  It  only  declared  that  Congress  had  no  au- 
thority to  occupy  itself  with  slavery  in  the  states,  which 
nobody  disputed,  and  then  expressed  strong  disapproval  of 
all  attempts  to  move  Congress  to  any  action  whatever  with 
reference  to  slavery.*  The  second  point  was  so  vaguely 
expressed  as  to  admit  of  any  interpretation  that  might  be 
desired.     It  spoke  of  slavery  absolutely,  and  no  longer,  as 

1  "To  let  it  alone  ♦  ♦  *  being  mischioTous  in  its  design  and 
tendency,  and  calculated  to  divide  and  weaken  the  Democratic;  party." 

2  "They  simply  declared,  that  while  every  man  was  entitled  to  en- 
joy and  avow  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  should  not  be  allowed  an 
entrance  into  a  Democratic  convention  as  a  rule  of  political  faith." 

*  "  If  I  understood  your  course,  your  deleirates  went  to  the  conven- 
tion prepared  to  accept  the  nomination  of  any  sound  Democrat,  who 
had  not  actually  submitted  to  a  test  which  implicated  the  well  known 
and  repeatedly  expresbed  opinion  of  your  state,  without  interrogating 
him  in  regard  to  his  opinion  on  this  particular  question."  Gardiner. 
The  (ireat  Issue,  p.  115. 

*  "That  all  eflbrts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  interfere  with  (pieslions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient 
steps  ♦hereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  danger- 
ous consequences." 


TASCliV'S    EK30LTJTION. 


'  *^*-  the  preceding  paragraph,  of  slavery  in  the  etates, 
*-*  *n  tho   legal  qiicstlou  it  exjiressed   no  views  whatev 
^^l^n  this  jxiint  indeed,  the  conveiition,  as  the  Hunkers  main- 
^^^iied.  Lad  not  wished  to  say  anything,  however  mucli  the 
•^^^mphatic  generalities    might  seem  to  say   to  those  who 
*'.)rm  their  judgment  rather  by  the  tone  than  by  the  logi- 
cal meaning  of  words.     Yant-ey,  of  Alabama,  moved  a  reao- 
IlutioQ  which  would  have  pledged  thu  eonventiou  directly 
to  the  doctrine  of  non-interferonce.'     There  could  be  no 
duubt,  since  Yancey  was  the  mover,  that  non-interference 
was  to  be  understood  in  Calhoun's    seuae,'  ueverthelesa, 
this  was  not  formally  expreescd  and  the  convention  might, 
therefore,  have  accepted  the  resolution  without  revealing 
its  internal  diseeneions.     Notwithstanding  lIub,  it  rejected 
the  motion  by  a  vote  of  216  to  36.^     Its  foresight  cstcndud 


I 


'  Tho  pnragrnph  bud  been  taken  terhatim  IVoni  tbe  plntforma  of 
1840  Hiid  1844.  SilHS  Wright  tvos  tbe  aulbor  of  Ibe  |)liill'orni  or  ISIO, 
but  arrordiog  to  Wm.  T.  Young,  wbu  tala  bis  stulemcnl  on  a  letter  of 
Governor  J.  Hill,  of  New  Hmnpsliire.  be  admitted  iliia  immgruph  at 
Uic  instigntion  of  Van  Buron.  Life  and  Public  St-rvieea  of  Gen.  L. 
Cuss.  p.  Site. 

'  "  Reaolvtd,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  Uio  rigbtH 
of  propMi;  of  unj  portion  of  tlie  people  of  thia  confederacy,  he  it  la 
llie  slates  or  territories  thereof,  hy  any  other  than  the  parties  interested 
therein,  \9  the  iriic  Keputilican  doctrino  recognized  by  Ihia  body." 

*  In  the  Democxalic  Slate  Convention  of  Alabama  (1848)  he  had 
moved  to  dedare  tlte  doctrine  of  Btjuatter  sovereignly  as  equally  falae 
nnd  dangerous  with  the  awerlion  llml  Congreaa  could  rightfully  pro. 
iifhit  slavery  in  a  territory.  Vfr.  Uodj^on,  The  Criidie  of  tlic  Confed- 
eracy, pp.  270,  871.  Footn.tlii^refore,  wasri^ht  as  tolhefucla  when  ho 
«aid:  "They  [Yancey  and  those  who  shared  his  views]  *  •  *  re- 
get,  if  tbey  could,  a  new  plHnli  in  the  aecuslomed  pelllical 
pialform  of  that  (Democrntic)  parly,  coramilting  its  members  to  the 
Hdoptiou  of  adisliuct  intervention  policy,  and  allowing  sluverylo  be 
Introduced  into  all  the  vacant  territory  of  the  Union."  The  Bench  and 
Bar  of  the  South  and  Soutliwe.'tt,  p.  234. 

Harris,  Review  of  the  Political  Conflict  in  America,  p.  117  writes: 
"Its  rejection  waa  the  work  of  the  northern  lendi-rs  of  the  puny, 
slthougk  not  so  indicated  by  tbe  vote  in  tbe  conveuliou.    Tbie  was  the 
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even  further.  Foreman  of  Georgia  purposed  to  introduce  a 
resolution  against  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but  allowed  himself 
to  be  dissuaded  from  doing  so.  Cobb  afterwards  main- 
tained that  this  was  because  that  old  resolution  from  their 
platform  of  1840  had  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  attitude  of  the  party,  yet  he  also  admitted  that  other 
considerations  might  have  exerted  some  influence.^  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  case.  The  convention  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  express  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  but  it  was  quite  decided  against  the  proviso,  and 
for  this  reason  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any  understand- 
ing with  the  Barnburners.'  Bailey,  of  Virginia,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion:  "No  man  who  acknowledges  this  princi- 
ple is  a  Democrat"  and  Strange,  of  North  Curolina,  de- 
clared: The  Barnburners  virtually  excluded  themselves  by 
accepting  the  Wilmot  proviso;  the  soutli  would  not  vote 
for  their  admission.  ^  The  convention  had  not,  as  the 
Hunkers  would  fain  have  had  it  believed,  excluded  the 
territorial  question  from  the  party  programme,  but  had 
only  preserved  a  well-calculated  silence  on  the  point.  That 
was,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  to  secure  liberty  of  individual 
conviction  during  the  presidential  contest — the  votes  of 
the  worst  heretics  would  count  as  much  as  those  of  the 
true  believers — but  none  the  less  there  could  be  no  doubt 

first  maDifest  wavering  tliat  the  Democratic  party  had  shown  before 
the  abolilion  sentiment  of  the  nortli ;  and  much  as  the  leaders  of  both 
sections  believed  in  the  justice  of  non-intervention,  those  in  the  north- 
ern states  feared  to  meet  their  constituents,  should  this  be  endorsed  as 
a  cardinal  principle." 

1  Congr.  Globe,  80th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  889. 

'  Holmes,  of  New  York,  said,  Aug.  7,  1848,  in  the  House,  that  an 
agreement  had  been  possible,  until  Cuss,  "  a  Free  Soil  traitor  was  set 
up  as  candidate  for  the  presidency."  "  This  was  too  much.  From  this 
the  Barnburners  rebel."  Congr.  Globe,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Append., 
p.  1112. 

•  Gardiner,  The  Great  Issue,  pp.  100, 101. 
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^^»^  to  what  woui-  1-=  mr 
t:  i  on.     No  re^olniiGi 
<*Xe«arly  than  did  liir 
CT^ass,  by  his  Xidi'2001 
1.  €?o:iance  to  the  i'^zr^ 
i^'enegade;   that  Ti^ 
^nore  reliable  niiL. 

Ample  proof 
the   prevailing  oitinKc  r.  2^- 
Democrats  at  tliif  iul- j 
viction,  and  avov<*_  ii-r- 
reserve.     It  is,  iioif*w;:.t 
came  to  establisL  jir*r. 
spread.     The  <v»nQT!ri  c:  w^ 
as  a  foil,  and  in  tmti  s 
or  to  carry  out  niarr 
all  principles  on  i 
campaign. 

Scarcely  had  the  i 
met,  when  the  ^hc 
eagerly  to  the  Imy 
the  most  promineir 
rcnonnced  their 
General  Scott  on  life 

'  Seward  writes.  Ji 
vou  that  General  Scon* 
ihe  presidency  isqiu 
WHS  solemnly  InTited  j 
The  mover  was  Mr. 
hero,  could  not  lec 
niin  of  his  fViend 
overboard.    ♦   ♦  • 
.Mini,  of  tho  Senate. 
Scott  is  tlic  Whig 
win.  of  Ohio,  for 
W.  H.  Seward,  p.  15 
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cooled  the  overzealons  In'  pointing  to  the  old  lesson  of  ex- 
perience that  no  worse  service  could  be  rendered  a  candi- 
date than  to  bring  him  on  the  stage  too  soon;^  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  the  gentlemen  were  reminded 
with  emphasis  that  the  times  were  long  gone  by  in  which 
the  nomination  of  presidential  candidates  was  left  to  the 
members  of  Congress.  A  meeting  in  Trenton,  New-  Jer- 
sey, ^  nominated  General  Taylor,  and  the  example  thus  set 
was  soon  followed  by  a  meeting  in  New  York.  What  wr.s 
especially  noteworthy  in  it  all  was  the  prominence  given 
at  Trenton  to  the  fact  that  the  nomination  was  made 
"  without  regard  to  party  limits  or  party  questions."  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  candidates,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  the  programme  which  would  be  set  up  by  the  two 
great  parties,  and  some  two  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before 
the  holding  of  their  national  conventions,  this  action  was 
evidently  the  expression  of  a  deep-seated  dissatisfaction 
with  the  course  of  the  two  parties,  or  at  least  of  a  high 
degree  of  indifference  towards  the  old  party  questions,  for 
Taylor's  military  reputation  had  not  yet  reached  the  poir^t 
where  it  could  have  been  expected  to  call  forth  in  the 
])eoplo  an  enthusiasm  that  wouhl  sweep  away  all  sober 
considerations,  and  outside  of  tlie  camp  tlie  General  had 
never  played  any  part  wliatever.  When,  however,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  tlie 
movement,  to  which  the  impulse  had  been  given  at  Tren 
ton  and  New  York,  spread  like  wildfire.  In  the  mu>t 
diverse  parts  of  the  Union,  gatherings,  held  independently 

^  "I  trust  I  have  done  something  to  arrest  tlie  foUy  of  prematvue 
nominations  for  the  presidency.  I  have  shown  the  old  hody-guard  of 
Clay  that  their  leader  was  at  Elba,  not  at  St.  Helena."  Jan.  25,  1840. 
Ibid.,  p.  783. 

2  According  to  Niles'  Keg..  LXX.,  p.  'ioO,  on  May  11,  1846;  accord- 
ing to  the  Stateman's  Man.,  III.,  p.  1822,  June  11. 
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c»f  regular  j.iarty  influences,  nominated  him.     TLese  were 
*~*nainly  composed  of  "Whigs,  hut   Nati\-e  Americans  sird 
"KIDemocrata  niso  often  chose  him  for  their  "standard  henrei','' 
^»nd  the  declaration  made  at  Tretiton  was  often  rcjtciitcd, 
^liat  this  was  done  with  total  disregard  of  old  party  vA.i 
tions,     "Wlien  Scott  began  to  pluck  the  victorious  laurc-Is, 
'by  the  aid  of  which  his  friends  in  Congress  might  per- 
haps have  opened  the  doors  of  the  White  House  for  him, 
Taylor  had  already  hecome  so  prominent  a  candidate  by 
the  Bjiontaneous  action  of  the  people  that  it  was  no  longer 
l>ossible  for  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  national  parties 
to  ignore  the  movement  that  had  arisen  without  their  par- 
ticipation, and  for  the  most  part  very  luuch  against  their 
wishes, 

Taylor,  a  plain  soldier,  of  straight -forward,  sturdy  in- 
telligence, and  sound,  homely  judgment,  who  had  never 
troubled  himself  with  politics,  was  at  first,  in  his  unaf- 
fected modesty,  too  clearly  conscious  that  his  previous  cul- 
ture and  course  of  life  did  not  constitute  the  best  training 
for  the  presidency,  to  stretch  out  his  hands  with  eagci" 
desire  for  the  honor  thus  offered  to  him  unsought.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1847,  he  wrote  to  Crittenden,  that 
afi  far  as  the  presidency  was  coneei'ned,  he  had  no  desire 
whatever  for  the  office,  and  was  not  so  vain  as  to  think 
himself  qualified  for  it;  and  that,  while  if  the  people 
should  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  offer  it  to  him  he  perhaps 
would  not  refuse  to  accept  it,  aud  to  fill  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability;  yet  he  could  say  that  if  hia  getting  it  depended 
npon  a  wish  of  his,  that  wish  would  never  be  formed,' 
And  as  late  as  the  4th  of  November,  1847,  he  assured 
Clay  that  it  was  only  with  extreme  unwillingness  that  lie 
had  allowed  his  name  to  \.te  mentioned  in  connection  with 

'  Colemnn,  Life  of  J.  J.  Crillcnden,  I.,  p.  2T7. 
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tlie  presidency,  since  both  his  personal  preferences  and  his 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  civil  and  political 
life  had  led  him  to  wish  to  be  allowed  to  close  his  life  in 
quiet  and  retirement.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
party  might  decide  upon  Crittenden,  himself,  or  Clay,  or 
some  other  tried  Whig,  in  which  event  he  would  himself 
gladly  withdraw,  and  he  also  expressly  promised  to  lend 
his  aid  to  keep  the  party  together  to  accomplish  the  down- 
fall of  the  "present  dynasty." ^ 

As  time  went  on,  however,  his  way  of  viewing   the 
question  appreciably  changed.     Even  that  very  month,  he 
accepted  with  lively  expressions  of  thanks  the  nomination 
of  a   Pennsylvania    Democratic    convention.  ^     Whoever 
passed  over  into  his  camp  was  now  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome,    under   whatever   standard    and    with   whatever 
words  he  might  come,  provided   only  his   solution   was 
"Taylor."     The  heart  and  brain  of  the  gallant  man  could 
not  with  impunity  be  exposed  so  suddenly  to  the  influences 
of  the  heat  and  the  dust  of  the  political  arena.     The  eager 
acclamations  that  now  greeted  him  from  all  sides  forced  the 
blood  in  quicker  pulsation  through  his  veins,  and  increased 
his  confidence  in  himself.     Vanity  and  political  ambition, 
however,  were  so  foreign  to  his  nature  that  they  were  only 
secondary  causes  of  this  change  in  his  way  of  feeling.     It 
was  not  so  mnch  his  estimate  of  his  own  personal  worth, 
as  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  office  in  question, 
that  underwent  a  gradual  change,  and  in  this  he  was  only 
swiuimiug  with  the  stream.     It  was  brought  forward  as  a 
special  advantage  of  his  candidacy  that  he  had   no  old 
political  connections,  and  would  be  bound  by  no  pledges 
to  any  political  clique,  as  if  this  in  itself  was  ample  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  his  having  hitherto  stood  entirely 

»  Clay's  Private  Corrosp.,  pp.  548,  540. 

2  CoDgr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  tScss.,  Append'.,  p.  48. 
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from  political  life.>   Tlie  old  dream  of  a  preBident 

~»33  party  position  seemed  now  about  to  be  realized.     Suf- 

^cient  guaranty  of  tliis  was  found  in  the  fact  tliat  electors 

•%}f  all  claeses  were  declaring  for  him,  and  he  liimself  had' 

i  never  made  any  political  confession   of  faith.'     He  waa 

the  candidate  of  the  "people,"  because  the  conetitution' 

was  the  only  platform  on  which  he  had  ever  stood,  or 

would  stand  in  the  futnre.'     In  all  this  it  was  forgotten 

.   how  many  different  interpretations  the  conetitution  had 

been  subjected  to  during  the  two  generations  in  which  It 

had  existed.    Tlie  purity  of  his  character  afforded  sufficient 

■eeurity  that  he  would  understand  it  ai-ight,  and  to  the 

Batisfaction  of  all  true  patriots  who  pursued  no  selfish  aims.* 

'  In  Ibe  reaolulions  of  a  nominating  convenlion  held  at  Harroda- 

I  burg,  Kentucky,  we  read:  "And  whereas,  he  is  particularly  agreeable 

I  to  OS  as  the  people's  candidalo  for  the  presidency,  tram  the  fortunate 

I  circumstance  thai  he  has  been  entirely  aloor  from  the  party  conllictB 

F  of  the  country,  has  formed  no  'entangling  alliances'  with  intruding 

politicians  or  wire-workers;  and  if  elected  would  have  no  debts  to  pay 

with  the  offices  and  money  of  the  people  fur  partizi'.n  electioneering 

wrvices;  and  whereas,  as  president  lie  would  be  unfettered  and  conM 

give  full  play  to  the  honesty  of  his  nature  as  the  president  of  the 

whole  country  and  not  of  a  party;"  etc.     Niles'  Reg.,  LXSIII.,  p.  7fl. 

•  Taylor  was  said  never  to  have  voted. 

•  A  nominating  convention  at  Baltimore  resolved :  "  That  the  plnt- 
Kftmn  of  the  conitilulion,  upon  which  General  Taylor  stands  before  the 
■  people,  guaranteeing  equal  riglits  tu  all,  fumlshea  a  sure  and  ample 

1  upon  which  all  our  fellow-citizens,  whether  known  as  Demo- 
r  cntic  or  Whig,  native  or  naturalized,  may  unite  in  his  support  and 
participate  in  the  henefit  of  good  government  under  his  administra- 
tion."   Congr.  (ilnhe,  8lBt  Congr.,  Ist  Bess.,  Append.,  p.  48. 

•  The  Boitan  Courier  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  1847 ;   "  His  [Taylor's] 
popularity  is  great,  not  only  in  the  whole  west,  but  in  New  England— 

'n  Massachusetts,  after  you  travel  llfty  miles  Oom  Boston.  It  ia 
f  tuelesB  to  attempt  to  reason  as  to  why  and  wherefore  with  anybody,  or 
I'to  ask  what  particular  principles  are  expected  to  he  promoted  by  bis 
[  Sleclion.  The  answer  would  generally  he,  from  one  of  his  partiaans, 
■.that  he  cares  little  for  any  pledge,  as  he  believes  the  General  to  be  an 
Ihonest  man,  and  he  is  willing  to  trust  to  him  to  do  righl."  Niles' 
Jteg..LXXIII-,  p.18. 


I 
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The  masses  of  the  American  people  take  pleasure  in 
calling  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  the  first 
office  in  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  thev  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  convinced  by  demagogues,  stump 
speakers,  and  shallow  journalists,  that  suitable  men  to  fill 
it  can  be  found  in  every  county  of  the  Union.  The  two 
assertions  are  not  very  consistent  and  the  latter  is  a  very 
dubious  compliment  to  the  United  States;  in  the  mouth 
of  a  foreigner  it  would  be  properly  stigmatized  as  a  silly 
insult.  The  Union  is  a  great  civilized  nation,  and  the  men 
really  competent  to  stand  at  the  head  of  such  a  nation  are 
never  to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  still  less  by  thousands. 
One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  American  people  is  to  be- 
come perfectly  clear  on  this  point,  and  then  to  compel  the 
politicians  to  pay  regard  to  this  truth  in  the  nominating 
conventions  to  the  fullest  extent  and  with  scrupulous  con- 
scientiousness. The  surest  way  to  cause  even  personal 
integrity  of  character  to  cease  to  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial requisite  for  the  presidential  oflice,  is  to  declare  it  in 
itself  a  sufficient  qualification,  and  to  regard  tried  capacity 
for  statesmanship  as  superfluous  or  even  harmful.  The 
general  average  of  common  intelligence  and  well-mean- 
ing views  do  not  suffice  to  make  the  endowment  of  a 
statesman. 

The  agitation,  so  far  as  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  people,  sincere  and  free  from  all  ulterior  motives, 
was  based  on  this  fatal  under- valuation  of  the  claims  of  the 
national  interest  on  the  President,  and  Taylor  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  error  by  tlie  entliusi- 
asm  of  his  partisans.  Of  the  purity  of  his  own  motives 
he  was  sure;  the  firmness  of  his  resolution  he  had  proved 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  on  many  a  bloody  day;  and  his 
liand  had  wielded  the  general's  staff  so  long  that  he 
thought  himself  inferior  to  none  of  his  rivals  in  the  arts 
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ninand.     It  Bcemed  to  him,  accord inglj,  that  a  justi- 
table  confidence  in  himself,  and  patriotic  duty  eqiiivUy  re- 
iiired  him  to  maintain  the  poaiticin  iu  which  he  had  been 
Iplaced  by  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  with  the   | 
une  resolntion  and  obstinacy  he  had  Bhown  on  the  b.ittle 
leU  of  Bnena  Vista.     On  the  20th  of  April,  he  announced   ■ 
J  the  editor  of  the  Rlchmnnd  lii'jmUiean  that  he  should 
inder  no  circumstances,  witlidraw  his  name  from  the  list 
f  candidates,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  he  informed  Clay 
r  this  resolution,'  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  aaaur- 
EDce  timt  he  regarded  the  nomination  of  BOtne  other  man 
3  fitting,  and  that  he  would  welcome  the  nOmina- 
Kon  of  Clay  in  particular  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 
Cnltou  maintains,  that,  if  Clay  could  have  overcome  his 
1  magnanimity,  sufficiently  to  publish  this  letter,  Tay- 
,me  could  not  have  been  bi-ought  fonv-ard  in  the 
liig  convention,  and  that  his  election  would  have  been 
oBSibility  if  the  contents  of  the  letter  had  been 
made  known  during  the  electoral  contest."     This  is  an 
Btter  mistake.     The  still  more  explicit  letter  to  the  editor 
F  the  Richmond  Rejmhlkun  was  known  at  the  time.     It   | 
rat  the  knife  to  the  breast  of  the  Wliigs  and  turned  the   ' 
jftle  against  Clay,  if  we  are  to  assume  that  his  nomina- 
ponhad  at  any  time  been  a  jioflsibility.i 

•    •    •    "  Od  reaching  Kew  Orleana  many  frEeods  called  on 

1  let   it  be  publicly  announced  that  my  sume  as  a  ciindidute  for 

Ble  ofScQ  in  qiieslioD  would  not  be  withdrawn,  let  ivlio  would  lie  in 

jpe  fleld,  which  I  fonaenled  to,  and  advised  my  frienda  in  Washing- 

O  of  ray  change  in  lliat  rospecl,  without  delay.     I  thorefore  now  con- 

ir  myself  in  the  hands  of  ilie  people."    Clay'a  Prlv.  Corr.,  p.  550. 

'  The  last  Seven  Yeara  of  the  Life  of  H.  Clay.  p.  93. 

■  In  this  letter  we  read :    "  I  do  not  desigQ  to  withdraw  my  name 

~if  Mr.  Clay  be  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  national  conrenlion,    •    •    * 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  at  any  moment,  to  change  my  position  or 

10  withdraw  my  name  IVom  the  canvass,  whoever  may  be  the  nominee 

if  the  national  convention,  either  of  the  Whig  or  Democratic  purty." 
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The  bitter  experiences  of  the  past  had  not  been  wholly 
lost  on  Clay. '   His  sanguine  temperment,  which  had  ren- 
dered him  such  ill  service  in  his  former  candidacies,  was  now 
under  better  restraint.  As  late  as  the  18th  of  February,  1848, 
he  wrote  to  General  Combs,  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  was  still  preserving  his  attitude 
of  passivity  and  did  not  know  himself  when  he  should 
abandon  it,  if  he  did  so  at  all.^     He  had  become  prudent 
and  his  head  told  him  he  must  be  prepared  for  a  new  dis- 
appointment, but  his  heart  was  still  filled  with  the  hope 
that  he  was  now  at  last  about  to  attain  the  highest  goal  of 
his  ambition.     His  head  was  a  better  counsellor  than  his 
heart.     The   influential  friends   who    would   have  gladly 
seen  his  name  left  out  of    the  list   of   candidates  from 
the  beginning,  had  weighty  reasons  to  assign  for  their 
views.     It  is  doubly  hard  to  win  a  victory  when  the  con- 
test is  to  be  begun  without  any  joyous  confidence,  and 
how  could  a  leader,  who  had  been  defeated  not  only  by 
the  other  side  but  also  in  his  own  party,  inspire  the  party 
with  such  confidence.     Then,  too,  the  petty  jealousies,  be- 
tween the  prominent  leaders  and  tlieir  respective  parti- 
sans had  rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  the  mate- 
rial interests  wliich  had  hitherto  held  them   together  had 
lost  much  of  their  uniting  power.     This  was  one  of  the 
cliief  reasons  why  the  thought  of  setting  np  a   "people's 
candidate"  met  with   so  general   a  response.     Tlie  break- 
ing through  of  the  old  party  limits  was  not  only  a  fact 
and  a  means  to  an  end,  but  it  w^as  itself  an  end,  and   the 

General  Taylor  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  p.  11.  H.  E.  Johnson,  Tay- 
lor's neighbor  and  zealous  partisan,  declared  in  a  speech  at  Water- 
town,  N.Y. :  "The  Philadelphia  convention  was  compelled  to  nomi- 
nate him — if  they  had  nut,  he  would  run  an  inde])endent  candi- 
date." Ibid.,  p.  19.  So,  also,  Young,  Life  of  Cass,  p.  367. 
*  Priv.  Corresp.,  p.  555. 
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more  ardent  spirits  wished  and  expected  that  Taylor 
would  complete  tJie  destruction  of  the  existing  party  or- 
ganizations.'  A  large  iiuniher  of  the  old  party  questions 
had  received  a  final  decision,  and  the  remainder  had  for 
the  present  been  thrust  into  the  background,  or,  in  conse- 
quence of  accidental  circumstances,  assumed  for  the  time 
being  such  an  aspect  that  tlie  "Whigs  Lad  nothing  to  hope 
from  pressing  them  more  strongly.  Tiie  statement  of  the 
Courier  and  inquirer  was,  therefore,  unquestionably 
well  founded,  that  a  man  whose  candidacy  would  have 
placed  the  election  contest  on  the  gi'ound  of  those  old 
party  questions  could  have  no  prosjiect  of  success,  since 
he  had  been  defeated  on  the  same  ground  in  1844-  when 
the  questions  had  still  been  living,  or  had  worn  a  more 
favorable  aspect  for  tlie  Whigs.' 

'  The  Courier  and  Enquirer  writes  Sept.  6, 1B47 :  "  If  party  orgaoizii- 
tionB  are  to  be  broken  up — if  ilie  great  wass  of  the  pedple  nre  lo  b^ 
rallied  to  the  supporl  of  one  man— it  must  be  some  iubq  wbuiK!  name 
h8S  not  been  for  yeurs  the  watchword  of  parly  divisionB— who  com- 
mands  by  hia  character  and  his  acta,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  country^  and  whom  all  men  and  all  parties  can  support,  with- 
out giving  the  lie  to  their  past  conduct  and  their  past  Uvea."  Niles' 
Itcg.,  L5XIII..  p.  20.  The  ubuve  mentioned  H.  E,  Johnson  said  in 
hia  apeecL  atWalerlown;  ''He  was  nominated  for  the  espreBs  put- 
pose  of  breaking  up  tbe  old  organizations  •  •  ■  and,  if  elecled, 
would  do  ail  in  his  power  to  break  down  the  old  parties.  Ue  was 
aominaled  to  bring  about  a  new  stale  of  things."  General  Taylor  and 
Ibe  Wiliuot  Proviso,  p.  10. 

'  "The  tariff,  which  was  then  (1844)  by  far  the  Btrongest  hold  of 
the  Whiga,  has  for  a  time  at  leaot  withdrawn  from  controversy.  Un- 
der the  present  tariff  the  revenue  has  been  large,  manufactures  have 
prospered,  and  every  branch  of  industry  haa  met  its  fair  reward. 
This  has  been  owing,  doubtlcEs,  to  accidental  causes — to  the  famine  in 
Europe,  mainly* — but  as  a  fact,  it  would  have  great  weight  in  defense 
of  the  existing  tariff.    The  debt  created  by  Uie  war  lias  postponed  the 

•  Thm  Ihie  view  wne  ooi  altogctbur  bflBclnsi  le  npiiarunl  from  the  fact  that  iii  lfM.% 

uthi'r  aKOMiTics  of  Iito  wers  exported  to  Iha  vn^ns  of  $l(i,T4a.4;il :  In  1S«I 

tST,TDl,m;liilS(TUi$eS,TDl,SU,  and  In  IB4B  to  (8T,471,')M.    Nlloi' tteg.,  LXXV., 
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Not  all  of  the  Wliigs  wlio  were  opposed  to  Clay's 
nomination  were  also  in  favor  of  setting  up  a  colorless 
candidate.  As  soon  as  the  movement  in  Taylor's  favor  had 
become  strong  enough  to  require  attention,  he  was 
called  upon  from  various  sides  to  express  his  views  on  the 
important  questions  of  the  day.  His  replies  ^  gave  the 
campaign  a  unique  character.  True  to  his  r61e  of  "  people's 
candidate,"  he  declared  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself 
to  any  definite  party  programme,  and  he,  accordingly,  re- 
fused to  enter  into  details.'  At  the  same  time,  he  avowed 
with  naive  ingenuousness  that  these  matters  had  lain  too 
far  from  him  in  the  past  for  him  to  have  clear,  well 
thought-out  views,  ripened  into  firm  convictions. »  When, 
however,  it  became  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Whigs 

issue  concerniDg  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
A  national  bank  has  become  an  '  obsolete  idea.*  Texas  has  been  an- 
nexed, and  the  Oregon  dispute  has  been  finally  settled.  Upon  all 
these  questions,  the  ground  held  by  the  Whigs  in  1844  has  been  taken 
from  under  them.  They  could  not  stand  upon  them  half  as  well  as  they 
did  in  the  last  campaign ;  and  yet  then  they  were  beaten.  How,  then, 
with  a  candidate  whose  name  would  rally  parties  precisely  upon  their 
old  dividing  line,  could  we  hope  for  success  in  1848  ?'*  Niles*  Reg., 
LXXIII.,  p.  20. 

1  All  the  more  important  letters  of  his  campaign  correspondence 
are  given  in  full  in  the  pamphlet,  General  Taylor  and  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso. 

*  "I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  not  to  give  my  opinions  upon, 
or  prejudge  in  any  way,  the  various  questions  now  at  issue  between 
the  political  parties  of  the  country,  nor  to  promise  what  I  would  or 
would  not  do."     Feb.  15,  1848,  to  B.  M.  McConkey. 

*  "I  confess,  whilst  I  have  great  cardinal  principles  which  will  reg- 
ulate my  political  life,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  min- 
ute details  of  political  legislation  to  give  solemn  pledges  to  exert  my 
induence,  if  I  were  President,  to  carry  out  this  or  defeat  that  measure. 
I  have  no  concealment.  I  hold  no  opinion  which  I  would  not  readily 
proclaim  to  my  assembled  countrymen;  but  crude  impressions  upon 
matters  of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to-day  and  wrong  to-morrow, 
are,  perhaps,  not  the  best  test  of  fitness  for  office."  April  22,  1848,  to 
Allison. 


furmed  hy  far  the  preponderating  element  in  his  suppurt, 
iiltboiigh  Democrats  and  native  Americans  had  been  the 
first  to  nominate  hiin,*  he  acknowledged  himself  a  Wliig, 
"thongh  not  an  ultra  one,"  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  on 
this  acconnt  decline  further  Democratic  nominations,  and 
he  repeated  expregslj  that  he  was  not  to  he  regarded  as  a 
party  candidate.' 

Whoever,  therefore,  wished  to  make  the  General  Presi- 
deut  Lad  to  take  him  without  any  programme,  and  solely 
in  reliance  on  hie  honest  face.  We  can  readily  understand 
that  those  who  were  disgusted  with  the  old  party  organi- 
zations were  contented  to  do  this.  But  a  party  that  wiahed 
to  remain  a  pfti"ty,  and,  that  actingas  a  party  made  him  its 
candidate,  under  these  circumstances  simply  gave  iteelf 
up.  Assuredly  the  President  ought  not  to  be  a  blind  party 
tool;  btit  the  highest  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  land 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  a  man  who  has  only  "crudf 
impreeaioiis"  with  regard  to  the  qnestions  on  which  tht> 
j>olitieflJ  life  of  the  people  has  turned  for  years,  or  even 
for  decades,  and  who  expects  to  form  definite  couvictione 
atwiit  them  only  after  he  has  become  President.'     A  party 

■  Omgr.  Globe,  30Ui  Coagr.,  1st  Sesa.,  pp.  601-^98. 

'"I  am  u  Wbig.  iliougli  ijot  iin  iiliiii  one,  and  I  have  no  desirp 
to  coDceal  tliut  faut  fruni  -jny  portion  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  Cnitetl 
Statu.  I  deem  it  but  candid,  however,  lo  add.  (hat  if  Uie  Wliig  purtj 
desire  at  tlie  next  presidential  electioa  to  cast  tbeir  volea  for  me,  they 
must  do  it  OD  tbeir  own  reaponsibllity,  and  witboul  any  pledges  from 


y  dntj, 


"  Bhonld  I  be  elected  to  tbat  office,  I  should  deem  it  Ic 
and  should  most  certainlj'  claim  the  right,  lo  look  to  tbe 
and  tbe  high  iulereats  of  our  coumou  uounlry.  uud  nut  to  tbe  princi- 
ples of  a  parly,  for  my  rules  of  action."  Feb.  18,  1848,  to  A.  M. 
Mitchell. 

■June  II,  184n,  be  writes:  "As  regards  tbe  second  and  third  inquiries 
[regarding  tbe  bank  question  and  the  protectiTc  tariff,]  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  Iheui,  I  could  only  do  so  after  duly  investigaling 
those  subjects,  which  I  cannot  now  do;    *    •    *     and  I  must  say  t« 
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that  selects  such  a  man  for  its  presidential  candidate  ad- 
mits, by  so  doing,  that  it  has  either  become  indifferent  to 
its  party  programme,  or  has  lost  all  hope  of  winning  the 
people  to  its  views.  Instead  of  representing  a  definite 
policy,  it  thrusts  its  hand  into  a  grab-bag,  and  contends  no 
longer  for  its  convictions  but  only  for  its  man.  By  so 
doing,  it  admits  that  it  no  longer  has  any  raison  d*  etre^  for  a 
party  without  a  programme  ceases  to  be  a  party;  a  man 
without  a  political  past  and  without  political  convictions, 
however,  is  no  programme,  and  the  subordination  of  a 
party  programme  to  a  presidential  candidate  without  a 
programme  is,  however  emphatically  it  may  be  denied,  a 
formal  renunciation  of  the  party  programme. 

If  the  Whigs  had  contented  themselves  with  nominatiufi: 
Taylor  simply  on  the  strength  of  his  utterances  given 
above,  they  would  have,  therefore,  killed  the  party,  which 
even  then  would  have  ended  less  worthily  than  any  of  the 
parties  of  the  past  which  had  lost  its  vitality  by  the  de- 
velopment of  events,  and  disappeared  from  sight.  But 
the  leading  Whigs  who  wished  to  see  him  chosen  as  the 
official  candidate  of  the  party — especially  the  men  who 
had  originally  been  in  favor  of  Scott — thought  he  had  not 
yet  made  himself  colorless  enough.  There  wxre  still  many 
Whigs  who  would  have  been  unwilling  to  vote  for  the  Gen- 
eral, if  they  had  known  that  on  any  essential  point  he  dif- 
fered from  themselves.  In  order  to  win  these  over,  it  was 
necessary  that  Taylor  in  all  matters  to  which  it  could  be 
foreseen  that  such  importance  would  be  attached  by  one 
section  or  the  other  should  be  represented  as  an  unwritten 
sheet  of  paper,  or  that  his  views  should  be  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  darkness.     Crittenden  had  heard  that  he  in- 

you  in  substance,  what  I  have  said  to  others  in  regard  to  similar  matters, 
that  I  am  no  politician."    The  Democratic  Review,  Oct.  1848,  p.  286. 
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mded  to  address  a  letter  to  Orlando  Brown,  in  which  he  i 
rould  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory  from    Mexico,   although  the   treaty   of  Guadeloupe 
Hidalgo  had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
Crittenden  hereupon  wrote  off  a  long  letter  to  Brown  in 
■which  he  urgently  requested  him  to  prevent  the  General 
from  expressing  himself  on  this  delicate  question,  inasmuch 
as  the  New  England  states,  and  especially  Wehster,  were  J 
Tery  sensitive  on  the  point;  if  he  had  already  received  I 
the  letter  he  had  best  send  it  back  for  revision.     In  gen-  | 
i^al,  Taylor  was  to  express  himself  only  in  vague  terms  j 

id  about  principles;  he  was  to  preserve  a  strict  silence 
;about  measures  and  details.     "With  regard  to  the  point  i 
question  Brown  himself  would  do  well  with  his  practiced 
■pen   to  turn  off  a  few  serviceable  and  not  compromising  'j 

sneralities  for  the  General.  • 
If,  on  this  point,  which  might  be  regarded  as  virtually   j 
'Settled,  it  was  "important  that  all  should  run  smoothly," 
^because  "with  all  our  prudence"  it  might  be  a  difficult 
fanatter  to  elect  Taylor,  it  was,  of  course,  still  more  im- 

irtant  that  he  should  not  compromise  himself  on  the 
now  burning  question  of  the  treatment  of  slavery  in  the 
new  territories.  Taylor  himself  had  perceived  this.  J. 
"W,  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Signal^  had  in- 
terrogated Lim  on  this  point,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
18i7.  The  vague  phrases  in  which  Taylor's  reply  was 
couched  were  interpreted  by  the  questioner  to  mean  that 
the  General  was  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but  he 
afterwards  declared  himself  convinced  that  this  was  a  mis- 
taken interpretation,  and  accordingly  joined  the  Free  Soil 
ty.     Taylor,  however,  after  this  did  not  trust  himaelf 


See  a  letter  which  tbrowa  &  great  deal  of  light  o 
Colemui,  Life  of  J.  J.  CritleadeD,  I,,  pp.  SQ4-2a6 
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to  utter  even  vague  oracnlar  ntteraacea  on  this  point. 
McConkey  liad  likewise  put  tlie  question  to  him  directly. 
and  bad  Leen  curtly  dismissed  with  the  reply  thut  the 
General  refused  on  principle  to  express  himself  on  tlie 
questions  of  the  day,  and  in  all  other  letters  this  stoue  of 
offenHo  was  anxiously  avoided.  The  "people's  candidate" 
had  nothing  to  say  on  the  question  that  was  moving  the 
nation  to  its  profouudest  depths,  and  Ms  marshals  in  tlie 
-election  contest  presented  him  to  hoth  north  and  south 
■with  the  same  cheerful,  smiling  confidence.  Eiich  section 
thought  itself  secure,  or  at  least  pretended  to  think  so,  for 
Taylor  stood  on  the  base  of  rock  of  the  constitution,  and 
in  his  heart  was  no  guile.  In  the  north, -they  appealed  to 
his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  SlgTbal  and  to  his  assurance 
that  he  was  a  Whig,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  exlension  of  the  slave 
territory,  as  if  that  was  an  article  of  faith  of  all  WLigs 
and  not  merely  of  the  ttorthem  wing  of  the  party.  In 
the  south,  on  the  other  baud,  it  was  said:  We  desire  no 
pledges;  the  fact  that  he  is  a  southerner  and  himself  the 
owner  of  many  slaves  is  of  itself  an  absolute  guaranty,' 
If  the  "people's  candidate"  had  to  be  painted  with 
this  double  face,  it  was  indeed  requisite  to  exercise 
"all  prudence"  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  tlie  pious 
trust,  that  his  promise  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  solely  by 
the  compass  of  the  constitution  sufficiently  qualified  him 
for  pilot.  And  itwas,  therefore,  perhaps  only  a  justifiable, 
vrise  foresight   that  made  his  faithful  followers  unwilling 

1  Macbeth  of  South  Carolina  said:  "To  expect  that  at  home  we  were 
sodisiruatl'ul  of  each  other,  as  to  aak  pledges  on  the  eubject,  would  bo  w 
admit  that  the  institulion  of  slavery  does  bot,  of  ilaelf,  create  the  bond 
that  unilcs  all  who  live  under  its  influence."  Goueral  Taylor  and  ihe 
"Wilraot  Proviso,  p.  SI.  In  tUis  pamphlet  fourteen  HOUthern  joiimals 
are  euumerated  which  declared  it  simply  absurd  to  doubt  that  Taylor 
was  unconditionally  opposed  to  tbe  Wilmot  proviso. 
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trust  the  guidance  of  his  own  little  boat  to  his  uiipnic- 
.iced    hands.     His    political    correspondence   during    the 
KTHUipiiign  iB  marked  by  a  singular  nnevennesa.     The  early 
letters — with  partial  exception  of  that  to  the  Signal — are 
delightfully  embarrassed  and  involveil  com  position  9,  re- 
llecting  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity  the  ehamcter  of  the 
man  to  whom  hia  soldiers  had  given  the  siimnrae  of  "Old 
liough  and  Ready,"     His  later  letters,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  only  quite  correct  in  point  of  style  but  in  their 
.tentional   vagueness   and   elusivenese   they   are   fonned 
the  true  diplomatio  pattern.     The  explanation  of  the 
ry  marked  diflereuce  is  to  be  found  solely  in  those  adroit 
of  which  we   have   heard  Crittenden   speak.     The 
biographer  of  the  senator  is  right  in  saying  that  the  second 
letter  to  Allison,  of  the  4th  of  September,  1S48,  was  the 
ttform  on  which  Taylor's  campaign  was  finally  fought, 
id  we  know  from  a  letter  of  Al.  U.  Stephens  to  Mrs. 
lemau,  Oct.   18,  X870,  that  this  letter  was  written  in 
Stephens'  room   at  Wa,Bhington,  after  a  cousultation  be- 
tween him,  Toombs,  and  Crittenden,  and  was  forwarded 
IT  Major  Bliss  to  the  Genei-al,  who  then  gave  it  to  the 
>rld  as  his  letter  to  Allison.' 

This  particular  fact  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  it 
well  known  and  much  talked  of,  that  Taylor  had  by 
iide  a  sort  of  hoard  of  curators  to  guide  him  carefully 
It  he  should  stumble  or  go  astray  on  the  slippery  field 
political  combinations.  Not  only  did  the  orthodox 
locrata  seek  to  turn  this  to  their  advantage,  but  also 
ise  of  the  "Whigs  who  wei-e  too  proud— who  had  too 


*  Seward,  wlio  exerted  himsell'  greatly  for  Taylor's  election,  and 

9  afterwards  was  one  ol'  tlie  sirougest  aupportersi  of  bis  adminia- 

itlOD  speaks  of  Ihe  "  inappropriate  and  unreasonable  loiters  of  our 

liidid»te  for  president."    Aug.  26,  1848  to  £.  J.  Fowle.    Seward's 

|irwk-a,ni.,  p.  412. 
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much  confidence  in  themselves,  and  too  much  faith  in  the 
mission  of  their  party — to  look  for  safety  only  in  the 
epaulets  of  a  victorious  general,  declared  this  a  suflScient 
proof  that  Taylor  was  not  the  man  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  state  in  such  diflicult  and  threatening  times. 
When  the  Whig  national  convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
deljihia,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1848,  his  nomination  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  already  decided,  although  he  was  from 
the  first  the  strongest  candidate.  To  make  their  victory 
certain,  his  partisans  thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to 
exercise  the  severest  pressure  upon  recalcitrants,  but  also 
to  have  recourse  to  the  most  unworthy  intrigues.  Judge 
Saunders,  of  Louisiana,  formally  notified  the  convention 
that  Taylor  would  under  no  circumstances  abandon  his  can- 
didacy, inasmuch  as  he  had  been  put  forward  by  the  people 
without  his  contrivance.  It  is  true,  he  explained  this  to 
mean  that  Taylor  would  not  withdraw  of  his  own  motion,  but 
would  willingly  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his 
friends  if  they  should  think  it  best  to  let  him  drop. ^  But  the 
object  was  accomplished.  This  was  not  regarded  as  a  recall 
of  the  letter  to  the  Richmond  Republican,  The  conven- 
tion received  the  impression  that  Taylor  was  determined 
to  remain  the  "  people's  candidate,"  and  that  it,  therefore, 
had  the  alternative  of  nominating  him  or  of  allowing  the 
party  to  split,  and  of  thus  renouncing  in  advance  all  hopes 
of  success.  Intrigues  that  had  in  part  been  carried  on 
even  before  the  convention  met  accomplished  the  rest. 
The  Virginia  convention  had  nominated  Taylor  on  the 
credit  of  a  forged  dispatch,  to  the  effect  that  Kentucky 
had  decided  in  his  favor,  and  that  Clay  had  thus  been 
abandoned  by  his  own  state.  ^  Scott,  who  could  still  boast 
a  strong  following,  had  directly  expressed  his  readiness  to 

1  Niles'  Reg,  LXXIV.,  pp.  356,  357. 
a  See  Bolt's  Protest. 
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M!ept  the  nomination  of  vice-president,  provided  Clay 
nominated  for  the  presidency.'  Clay'a  prospects, 
~lxfth  in  the  convention  and  in  the  election,  would  have 
been  appreciably  increased  by  such  a  combination,  bat  the 
member  of  Congress  who  had  been  authorized  to  make 
known  this  declaration  of  Scott's,  kept  it  carefully  secret. 
Clay,  in  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  in  which 
he  gave  his  consent  that  his  name  shonld  be  brought 
before  the  national  convention,  had  laid  special  stress  on 
the   fact   that,   according   to   the   representations    of  his 

^friends,  he  conld  count  with  certainty  upon  New  York  J 
md  Ohio.*     We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  his  after  assur- 

'  anee,  that  he  would  not  have  allowed  his  name  to  be 
placed  upon  the  list  of  candidates  at  all  if  he  had  not  eon- 
lided  in  these  assurances;^   and  as  far  as  Ohio  was  con- 

Ieerned,  he  had  a  right  to  trust  thera,  coming,  as  they  did, 
from  as  high  a  quarter  as  Governor  Bebb.*  The  Ohio 
delegation,  however,  voted  for  Scott.  As  his  nomination 
WAS  out  of  the  question,  this  was  rightly  looked  upon  as 
fen  announcement  that  it  would  accept  Taylor's  nomination 
as  soon  as  it  could  do  so  with  propriety.  Had  they  acted 
witli  sincerity,  they  might  have  spared  the  aged  leader  of 
the  party,  who  had  been  deeply  bowed  down  by  the  loss  of  a 
son  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  pain  of  a  fresh  formal  defeat; 
bat  for  this,  their  sensibilities  were  too^delicate.  He 
felt  still  more  bitterly  than  this  maaked  desertion  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  to  his  younger  rival,  the  vote,  on  the 
first  ballot,  of  seven  delegates  of  his  own  state  ibr  Taylor, 
imd  it  lijtd,  indeed,  at  least  as  much  influence  on  the  de- 


»  General  Scott  to  Mr.  Cla7,  July  19,  18*8.    Clay's  Private  Corresp.. 
671. 

■  Colton,  Tlie  Last  Seven  Tears  of  H.  Clay,  p.  414. 
k  ■  Oolton,  The  Laat  Bsveo  Years  of  H.  Clay,  p.  4n4. 
*  See  his  letter  of  the  4Ui  of  April,  1848,  lo  Clay.    I.  c.  pp.  476-17a 
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cision  as  Ohio's  desertion.  On  the  fourth  and  decisive 
ballot  Clay  received  32  votes  against  Taylor's  171,  while 
Scott's  vote  had  risen  to  63. 

Thus  the  attempt  had  succeeded  to  give  the  Whigs  a 
leader  without  a  programme,  a  man  of  whom  Crittenden 
himself  knew  nothing  more  to  say  than  that  he  had  beaten 
the  Mexic^nns,  and  was  an  honest  man,  which  two  qualifi- 
cations he  was  then  obliged  to  pronounce  sufficient.^  It 
was,  therefore,  only  consistent  in  the  convention  that  it 
declared  its  task  accomplished  by  the  nomination  of  Tay- 
lor, and  by  that  of  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  as  candidate 
for  vice-president,  and  then  adjourned  without  having 
drawn  up  any  platform.  The  programme  of  the  "Whigs 
was  not  to  have  any  programme.  Tilden,  of  Ohio,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  This  was,  of  course,  the  last  point  on  which  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  convention  to  make  a 
confession  of  fiiith  in  the  name  of  the  party.  The  motion 
was  ahnost  unanimously  laid  on  the  table,  ^   and  it  was 

'  In  a  campaign  speech  delivered  at  Pittsburgh,  June  24,  he  says: 
"  What  is  the  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  possession  of  high  in- 
tellectual powers  is  the  great  qualification  necessary  for  an  aspirant 
to  the  presidential  office?  After  all,  the  heart  of  a  man  is  the  best 
qualification — a  heart  that  is  honest  and  faithful.  Gratitude  will  keep 
such  a  heart  in  the  right  path,  and  under  the  rule  of  such  a  man  we 
could  not  be  in  danger.  None  of  our  presidents  have  ever  failed 
through  want  of  intellect.  The  failures  of  our  administrations  (where 
they  have  failed)  have  been  through  want  of  heart,  and  not  of  head. 
A  man  with  a  sound  American  heart,  and  a  good  common  understand- 
ing, is  what  is  wanted,  and  with  such  we  are  secure  against  treachery 
and  danger.  An  honest  man  is  needed,  and  honest  men  are  not  so 
scarce  as  is  sometimes  supposed."  Coleman,  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden, 
I.,  p.  307. 

2  The  Richmond  Times,  of  June  13,  says:  "  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
votes"  were  opposed  to  it.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  moved 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  resolution  in  this  way,  thought:  "  They  were 
assembled  there  to  carry  out  the  glorious  Whig  principles,  and  were 
they  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  a  set  of  factionists  ? " 
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^iftenvsirds  even  lioasted  tiiat  no  attempt  liaJ  been  made  to 
disguise  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  definite  jiositioa  as 
a  party  on  this  question.' 

Thus  the  national  conventioiie  of  both  parties  bad  offi- 
cially, aufl  one  of  them  by  direct  action,  ignored  the  ques- 
tion which  Congress  and  the  entire  people  liad  recognized 
tor  more  than  a  year  as  the  weightiest  and  most  pressing 
qnestion  of  internal  policy  — a  question  whose  fearful 
weight  threatened  to  prove  too  much  for  the  foundations 
of  the  Union.  The  Whigs,  moreover,  acted  as  if  there 
were  no  political  questions,  and  they  projxtsed  to  the 
people  to  place  Taylor  at  the  iiead  of  the  state,  because,  as 
GiddingB  expressed  himself,  they  did  not  know  his  views.' 
Clay  was  not,  tlierefore,  merely  giving  vent  to  personal 
vexation,  but  was  fully  borne  out  by  tbe  facts  when  he 
declared  that  the  Philadelphia  convention  bad  "degraded" 
itself  and  "dishonored"  the  party,  and  be  rightly  repelled 
tbe  presumptuous  proposal  that  be  himself  should  now 
blow  the  trumpet  for  Taylor.*  He  was  not  alone  in  tins 
opinion.  Many,  it  is  true,  for  example  "Webster,*  who 
bad  at  first  expressed  tbemselves  in  tbe  severest  language 
touching  Taylor's  nomination,  finally  supported  him.  But 
there  nevertbeless  was  a  minority  of  whose  forbearance 
too  inucb  bad  been  demanded.     Even  in  the  convention 


■  "  Differflnres  frankly  declfired,  neTer  attempted  to  be  disguised," 
s«id  Duer,  of  New  York,  in  the  House,  CoQgr.  Globe,  80th  Congr, 
Isl  Ses3.,  App.  p.  1040. 

»  Cong.  Globe,  80th  Congr.,  lat  Sesa.,  App.  p.  393. 

'  September  20,  1848,  lo  James  Lyncli  and  others.  Privalo  Corresp., 
p.  876. 

*  In  a  apeech.  at  Marshfield,  September  1,  IB48,  he  declared :  "  Gen- 
eral Taylor  bos  been  Dominated  fairly,  as  far  as  1  know,  and  I  cannot. 
therefore,  and  shall  nut  oppose  liis  election.  At  the  same  lime  there 
ia  DO  man  who  in  more  tlrmly  of  opinion  thai  such  a 
not  fit  to  be  made."     Works,  II.,  p.  441. 
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there  had  been  some  violent  scenes.  Allen,  of  Massachu- 
setts, declared,  that  in  his  opinion  the  convention  had 
proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party.  ^  Henry 
Wilson,  of  the  same  state,  formally  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  party,  and  announced  that  he  should  exert 
all  his  strength  against  the  election  of  Taylor.  Several 
Ohio  representatives  also  assured  the  convention  that  no 
one  could  safely  count  upon  their  state  who  would  not 
pledge  himself  against  all  further  extension  of  slave 
territory. 

Such  manifestations  as  these  could  not  be  lightly  over- 
looked. Of  the  votes  given  to  Taylor  on  the  first  ballot, 
97  were  cast  by  states  that  had  voted  for  Polk  in  1844, 
and  of  the  94  votes  of  the  Whig  states  of  the  north  he 
obtained  but  four.  Thus  the  north  did  not  choose  Taylor 
of  her  own  free  will,  but  allowed  the  south  to  force  him 
upon  her.  The  members  of  the  convention  who  rebelled 
against  this  party  command  could,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
a  following  among  the  people  also,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  expectation,  they  acted.  Wilson  immediately  invited 
them  to  a  conference  to  consider  their  future  course  of 
action.  It  was  but  a  small  body  of  some  fifteen  men,  and 
even  among  these  there  were  several  who  wished  to  con- 
sult their  constituents  before  pledging  themselves  to  any- 
thing. It  was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  opponents  of  both  parties  at  Buffalo  early  in  August, 
and  to  make  an  attempt  to  induce  tlie  mass  meeting  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  Oliio  called  at 
Columbus  on  the  22nd  of  June,  to  take  part  in  this  move- 
ment.    The  attempt  was  completely  successful.     A  reso- 

"  I  declare  to  this  convention  my  belief  that  the  W]ug  party  is 
here  and  this  day  dissolved.  You  have  put  one  ounce  too  much  on 
the  strong  back  of  northern  endurance."  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power,  II.,  p.  136. 
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'  lution  of  the  mass  moeting  invited  all  friends  of  freedom 
to  a  convention  at  Buffalo,  on  the  9th  of  August,  to  nom- 
inate candidates  for  tlie  presidency  and   vice-preBidency. 
At  the  same  time  a  convention  of  the  Liberty  party  met 
at  ColumbuB  which  set  up  John  P.  TIale  and   Leicester 
King  as  candidates  for  theee  offices/  but  at  the  same  time 
[  expressed  its  approval  of  the  Buffalo  call.     And  finally 
]  tlie  Barnlmmers,  abnut  the  same  time,  held  ii  convention 
I  itt   Utica,   which,   on   the  23d  of  June,   nominated   Van 
I  Bnren  for  the  presidency,  although  he  liad  declared  that 
he  should  remain  firm   in  his  resolution  never  to  fill  ft 
public  office  again.' 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  Senate  gave  a 
j  new  turn  to  the  treatment  of  the  territorial  question. 
I  60  clear  had  it  become  in  the  course  of  the  debates  that 
[  no  progress  could  be  made  hj  thu  methods  hitherto  em- 
I  ployed,  that  a  motion  made  by  Clayton,  on  the  13th  of 
I  July,  to  refer  the  part  of  the  message  relating  to  Cali- 
I  fomia,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico  to  a  special  committee  of 
[  eight  members  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  North 
I  uid  south  were  equally  rei)re6cnted  in  the  committee,  bnt 
i'PhelpB,  of  Vermont,  was  the  only  decided  representative 
K<)f  the  views  of  the  Liberty  party  that  it  contained. 
I  lAccordingly,  while  Dickinson  saw  in  this  resolution  of 
rHie  Senate  the  first  ray  of  light.  Hale  thought  that  the 
I  committee  would  envelop  everything  in  fog — -a  forelwding 
I  that  was  fulfilled  more  literally  than  even  Hale  himself 
I  «ontd  have  expected, 

'  Th^se  Humiliations  liud  already  been  made  by  the  natioiial  con- 
I  -vemioa  of  the  Liberty  parly  at  Buffalo,  Oct,  20.  1847.  See  Goodell, 
I  .filaveij  und  Aali-alavPiy,  pp.  477.  478. 

■'  I  ttufit  to  your  friendship  and  past  indulgence  10  be  excused  for 
I  repeating  my  nncli  Huge  able  deieniiinatlon  never  again  to  be  a  caodi.  J 
I  date  (br  public  oftlce."    June  20,  1848.    Qardiuer,  The  Great  Isbiu,  I 

I  p.  no. 

^  25 
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On  the  19th  of  July,  Clayton  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
name  of  the  committee.  In  his  introductory  report,  he 
informed  the  Senate,  that  the  principle  of  the  extension  of 
the  idea  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the  whole  territo- 
rial domain  liad  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  five  to  three, 
but  that  a  motion  to  treat  the  part  of  the  newly  acquired 
territories  lying  south  of  36°,  30',  as  far  as  related  to 
slavery,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Louisiana  territory  had 
formerly  been  treated,  had  been  lost  by  four  to  four.  All 
hope  of  uniting  on  a  compromise  had  disappeared,  and 
the  committee  had,  therefore,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making 
only  general  provisions  for  the  territories,  and  of  leaving 
the  slavery  question  to  itself.  Its  recommendations  were: 
1st — To  recognize  the  provisional  laws  of  Oregon  until  a 
law  of  the  territorial  legislature  should  either  allow  or 
prohibit  slavery;  2nd — To  organize  California  and  l^ew 
Mexico  as  territories,  but  to  withhold  from  the  territorial 
legislatures  the  right  to  make  any  decision  with  regard  to 
slavery;  the  question  of  law  would  then  be  determined  by 
the  constitution  itself  by  the  way  of  a  judicial  decision, 
and  for  tliis  purpose  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  allowed  when  cases  arose.  Clayton  did  not  claim  that 
the  constitution  prescribed  this  course,  for  he  added  that 
Congress  would  still  retain  the  right  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  conclusion  afterwards,  either  by  an  extension  of  the 
Missouri  line  or  in  any  other  way.^  On  the  22nd  of  July, 
he  made  the  furtiier  explanation  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  slavery  question  was  neither 
asserted  nor  in  any  way  called  in  question  in  the  bill,  and 
that  just  in  this  lay  the  essence  of  the  compromise.* 

The  committee,  in  whose  recommendations  Calhoun  al&o 
had  concurred,  thus  called  upon  Congress  to  follow  the 

^  Congr.  Globe,  30th  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  950. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  988. 


exfimple  of  the  two  Natioual  conventions  and  ignore  the 
chief  question  of  tlie  day.  Nor  was  it  contented  with 
this.  The  Democratic  convention  had  only  formally  and 
apparently,  bnt  by  no  means  in  fact,  ignored  this  qneation, 
while  the  Whig  convention  had  only  ignored  it  as  n  jmrty 
in  order  to  preserve  its  outward  existence  as  a  party,  ami 
in  particular  to  present  a  firm  nmlivided  front  in  the  pre&i- 
(leiitial  campaign.  Congreaa,  on  the  contrary,  was  now 
ntiked  to  vote  the  question  out  of  existence  by  a  law,  as  a 
-political  question,  reser^-ing  only  the  right  sometime  in  the 
indetiuite  future  to  recognize  its  existence  again.  In  the 
interim  it  was  to  he  merely  a  legal  qaestion. 

There  were  many,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who 
shared  the  views  of  the  iTew  York  Herald  that  this  devo- 
lution of  the  decision,  with  all  its  attendant  resjionsibilities, 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  cowardly  act,  and  would 
only  serve  to  fan  the  flames  of  discoi-d.'  It  was  in  addi- 
tion justly  remarked  that  the  bill  by  no  means,  as  its 
originator  claimed,  preserved  an  absolute  irajMirtiality  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  that  just  as  little  did  it  really 
remove  the  question  from  the  political  arena,  and  withdrew 

*"Tbe  extraordinary  report  of  a  new  eompromiae,  proposed  by 
Ur.  ClHftOD,  from  tlie  committee  of  eigbt  in  ttie  Senate,  has  opcne<l 
up  Its  (the  slavery  queaiiou)  tupitt  in  a  new,  a  fresh,  and  a  remarkable, 
but  a  cowardly  view.  •  •  »  We  are  perauided,  therefore,  fMm  the 
symptoms  nbicii  have  already  shonn  tbemseivcs,  tliat  tbe  dtsciissiim 
and  settlement  of  this  question  in  Congress  will  by  no  means  ser.ilo  it 
ont  of  doors,  but  wilt  produce  au  animated  and  warm  controversy 
througboat  the  whole  press  and  the  whole  Union,  on  the  cowardly 
conduct  of  Congress,  in  seeking  to  above  it  upon  the  Supreme  CourL" 
Niles'  Reg.,  LXXIV.,p.  57.  Dix  said  in  the  Senate:  "It  is  an  evasion 
of  resiionsibiUty,  which  will  defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  is  sowing  the 
Beeda  of  a  future  agitation,  vastly  more  profound  and  exciting  than 
this.  It  is  a  temporary  colonization  of  this  controversy,  to  be  sent  out 
to  the  Parilic  1o  stir  up  dissension  among  the  first  settlers,  and  then  to 
be  brouglit  back  here,  al^cr  a  time,  to  renew  agitation  unoog  our- 

■es."     Speeches,  I.,  p.  378. 
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it  t'nnn  tlie  inflnences  of  the  interested  considerations  that 
there  prevail.  Until  the  legal  question  had  been  decided, 
no  one  would  have  hocn  able  to  prevent  the  introdnction 
of  slHves  into  the  territories.  But  if,  as  was  now  only  t«o 
evident,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  esehide  slavery  from 
a  free  territory,  it  was  surely  ten  times  as  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  slavery  once  netiially  eatablislied  in  a  territory.  The 
time  tliat  must  elapse  before  the  question  conld  be  decided 
wliether  slavery  could  lawfully  exist  in  the  torritiiriea,  was 
BO  much  time  granted  to  the  slaveoeracy  to  entrench  itself 
firmly  in  the  territory  with  its  "peculiar  institution." 
There  could  he  no  doubt  that  it  wonld  improve  the  time 
to  the  best  of  its   |>o«Lr  '    and  conhidering  the  state  of 

'  In  lUe  iCN'iloiiPi  miw  \iiiil"i  i  imiKlemtinn  Ihe  (lunger  waa,  to  tie 
Biu'e,  uonsidei'iililv  lessened  lij  llieir  goograpliical  sitimlion.  Cnlifor- 
nin  Hnd  I'lnli  bad  absolutely  no  ilirect  rnnneciion  wltU  llie  slave  do- 
iniilu,  uni1  New  MexKO  tuo  vns  viituHlly  completely  isolated.  Ifilie 
slnvelioUlei'  la  cnse  of  Dcod  could  eecaiw  willi  Ins  slnves  over  flie  pro. 
tecting  bouudaij  or  a.  slave  state,  llie  prospeet  of  great  gain  niigbl 
tempt  tiim  to  the  dnrl&g  venture  of  entering  a  domain  wLere  an  inter- 
rogiUwn  point  was  tlie  ouly  law  with  regard  lo  slavery.  But  so  long 
aa  lio  umiltl  [irofitnlily  employ  liis  slaves  elsewliern  in  perfect  security, 
he  would  linrdly  i-emnvo  to  a  counU'y  wliere  lie  would  he  certain  to 
lose  the  wliole  of  his  liumnn  capilal  If  the  queslion  of  the  legAtity  of 
BlBTeiy  should  flnitlly  in  one  way  or  another,  lie  answered  in  the  nngft- 
tlve.  CliDgmnn,  of  North  CarolioH,  complained,  on  the  2Snil  of  Jan- 
uary, in  llie  House  of  Represenuiivee:  "  I  may  remark  further  that 
but  Ibr  the  nnli-slnvery  ngilBlion,  our  southern  slaveholders  would 
have  imrrieil  their  negroea  inio  the  minea  of  Cnlifornifl  in  such  niim- 
beiii,  tlml  1  have  no  doubt  but  tliat  llie  majority  there  would  have  made 
it  >i  slaveliolditig  state.  We  iinve  been  deprived  of  all  cbcnce  of  ibis 
by  lite  norihem  movements,  and  l)y  ihe  iiction  of  this  House,  which 
has,  by  noilbem  voles,  repeatedly,  from  lime  lo  time,  passed  the  Wlb 
mot  piwviso,  so  as  in  etfect  to  exclude  our  institutions,  wiihnut  the 
rt-tiiHl  passsge  of  a  law  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  mere  fjrce.  Iherefure, 
n-ilbout  giving  our  people  lime  to  go  into  the  eountrj-,  if  they  desire 
III  do  so,  to  allow  the  individiaals  there,  by  a  vote,  to  exclude  a  whole 
c1ii»»  of  our  citizens."  Congr.  Glolie.  Hist  Congr.,  Ist  Sess..  p.  309.  In 
California,  however,  the  insecurity  of  Uie  title  miglil  be  c 
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afliiirs  that  then  pj-fvailMl  \vi'  faiinot  stigmatize  as  visidii- 
ury  the  fear  of  the  frit-ndu  of  freedom  that  it  woiihi  be 
HidfiJ  in  extending  this  time,  as  far  as  possible.  The  courts 
could  Hot  he  set  in  motion  till  a  paiticuUr  case  was  brought 
before  them,  and  in  the  thinly  settled  territories  whose  in- 
habitants were  for  the  moat  part  completely  taken  up  with 
their  own  personal  affairs,  a  considerable  time  might  easily 
elaj>se  helbre  even  this  was  done.  And  even  then  the  par- 
ties wonld  appear  before  the  territorial  judges  appointO'l 
by  the  President,  when  politics  could  exercise  an  iuflnence 
indirect,  it  is  true,  but  most  decisive.  It  needed  not,  in 
order  to  fear  thie,  to  agree  with  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  Polk  would   indubitably  select  for  these  offices  the 

liiilimced  by  tbe  hope  Uiat  the  slave  io  a  .ilion  space  of  time  noald 
extract  Lis  full  value  from  the  ^Iden  sands.  Weighty  voices  in  the 
south  gave  their  leatlmon;  tbut  Culiforula,  in  spite  of  ile  g^ograpbicol 
sUUBlion,  could  be  protected  agalast  slavery  oa\j  by  hji  express  prohi- 
bition. Mason  said:  "We  have  heard  here  fVoin  vurious  quarters,  and 
from  high  quarters,  and  repeated  on  all  hands  •  •  •  tliat  there  is 
a  law  of  nature  which  excludes  the  southern  people  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  state  of  California.  1  know  of  no  such  law  of  nature — 
noue  trhalever;  but  I  do  know  the  contrary,  ihui  if  California  had 
been  organized  with  a  lerrilorial  form  of  govern  men  t  only  •  •  • 
the  pen])le  of  the  southern  stales  would  buve  gone  there  freely,  and 
have  tuken  their  slaves  there  in  great  numbers.  They  would  have 
doue  so  because  the  value  of  the  labor  of  thai  class  would  have  been 
ailt'iniinted  Io  them  many  hundredfold."  Jbid.,  Appejad.,  p.  510.  And 
some  weeks  lat^r,  he  detlared  that  the  contest  might  even  then  be  set- 
tled by  Ihe  principle  of  the  "Clayton  Bill,"  which  hud  been  fbrmcrly 
approved  of  by  the  goutb,  although  some  olher  terms  of  compromise 
would  bo  better.  "This  would  require  that  so  much  of  the  territory 
of  (California  as  has  recently  been  erected  into  a  state  government, 
should  be  remanded  into  a  territorial  condition,  and  so  retained  until 
reaxnnable  time  w^  allowed  to  citlr.enH  of  the  southern  states  to  re- 
move (here  with  their  property,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,"  [Uist  is,  "  frost- 
ing to  Uie  conatitution  for  the  protection  of  our  properly  when  taken 
into  the  territories,  and  m<T('ly  providing  proper  forma  of  redress 
through  the  Judicial  tribunals."]    Ibid,,  p.  090, 
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iriost  fanatical -jjartisans  of  the  slavocracy.^  So  etrong 
had  become  the  conviction  of  the  fearful  extent  to  wliich 
this  question  had  penetrated  into  the  life  of  the  people, 
that  any  President,  more  or  less  coneciously,  would  have 
allowed  it  to  influence  him  ia  filling  these  offices,  if  its 
decision  had  been  made  so  largely  dependent  thereon. 
And  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  where  could  the 
jndges  have  been  found  who  had  stood  so  wholly  removed 
from  the  living  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people,  that 
their  legal  thought  had  remained  entirely  unaffected  by 
the  conti-oversy  which  for  decades  bad  become  a  formative 
prinei])le  in  the  Katifin's  life?  The  mere  feeling  of  the 
daily  increfising  impossibility  of  tliis  impartiality  caused 
the  proposal  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  be  rejected,  even  where  it  was  not  believed,  as  it 
was  in  the  more  radical  circles  of  the  north,  that  this  ccort 
had  already  degenerated  into  a  submissive  instrument  of 
the  slavocraoy.' 

'  "  A  governor  and  three  Judges  are  Vo  be  the  law  makers  and  law 
ex[)r)iiiKkr»  io  each  territory— suid  governor  and  judges  appoinied  by 
Polk,  unci  of  conrsn  chteen  among  the  incist  determined,  wily  and  tin. 
scrupiiIooB  champions  of  slavery  extension.  Nobody  can  pretend  to 
doubt  how  they  wUI  conatrue  the  constitution."    Nilea'  Beg.,  LXXIV., 

'  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  told  the  southern  Benators  to  their  face,  that 
they  never  would  vote  for  Ibe  bill  if  tbry  thought  U  possible  that  Uii' 
Supreme  Court  would  decide  agiiinst  them.  Deb.  of  Congr.,  SVI.. 
p.  229.  And  in  the  article  of  the  Tribune  referred  to,  we  read: 
"Bui  an  appeal  may  bo  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court — a  IwUy  ia 
which  (here  is  a  clear  mnjorily  of  Blaveholders  without  counting  the 
doii^bfnccE,  who  comprise  nearly  all  [he  rtsidue.  We  are  to  accept 
the  arbitrament  of  tliie  utterly  irrea])0D Bible,  nolorionsly  one-sided  and 
very  limited  body— five  of  the  cine  alaveholders,  and  eight  of  the  nine 
puriizans  of  the  boss  doughface  for  President^ — instead  of  Ccngress 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  members,  about  equally  divided 
In  politics,  a  majority  t^om  the  free  states,  and  nearly  all  immediately 
dependent  on  the  people.  *  *  *  Let  this  bill  pass  as  reported,  and 
we  ghall  hare  an  iinmcdiate  orgnniKation  of  each  territory,  nndei  to 


Far  more  weigUty  than  all  these  conaidei'iitioiis  was  an- 
other to  which  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  shiirp,  definite 
expreBsion  iu  one  worJ.  The  question  is  a  political  one,  and, 
therefore,  no  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  ever  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  losing  party  as  a  final  settlement. '  However 
emiilmticitUj  Congress  might  decree  that  it  was  to  be  a  legal 
question,  it  was  in  fact  a  political  question,  and  as  such  could 
receive  its  final  decision  only  fiom  the  legislative  power. 
Political  questions,  not  only  by  rei>i?ated  deciaione  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but,  atiove  all,  by  their  very  nature,  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  forum  of  Congress.  And,  if 
they  liad  at  this  time  succeeded  in  conjuring  into  the  con- 
stitution in  some  way  a  provision  which  expressly  gave  t« 
liie  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  alone,  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  decide  on  the  perraisBibility  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  the  party  against  whom  the  de- 
cision was  rendered  would  not  have  submitted  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  Congress,  or  th(!  sword,  would  have 
had  to  give  the  final  decision.  Either  course  would  have 
been  a  revolution,  but  facts  ai-e  mightier  than  any  laws 
which  oppose  thfin.  The  Clayton  compromise  was  not 
merely  cowardly — it  was  absurd.  When,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  the  Senate  passed  the  measure,  by  a  vote  of  33  t© 
23,  it  openly  avowed  that  it  stood  helpless  before  the  prob- 


tlueocea  most  boatile  to  free  labor  and  [teeaoil.  Slavea  will  be  carried 
nnd  held  tbere,  anil  the  lerriiurial  Judges  will  proDounce  the  whole  a 
fair  buBiuesa  transoctioa.  Then  the  Supreme  Court  hoa  only  to  defn' 
II  decision  until  slavery  shall  have  become  atrong  enough  to  orgunize 
stale  govemmeuls  and  apply  for  admisaion  into  the  Union.  AAerthat 
the  court  may  decide  as  it  sees  fit;  slavery  will  take  care  or  iiaelf." 
Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  said^  "He  bad  a  respect  fortbe  Supreme 
Court,  but  he  was  not  willing  lo  leave  the  deciaiou  of  the  r[Ucnllon  to 
■court,  so  large  a  portion  of  which  were  oppossd  to  slavery."  Deb. 
Jongr..  XVI.,  p.  234 
Id.,  XVI.,  p.  237. 
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lem,  and,  therefore,  like  the  hunted  ostrich,  tried   to  hide 
its  head  iu  the  sand. 

The  House  of  Kepresentatives  also  had  nothing  to  sug- 
gest, but  it  properly  rejected  this  proposal.  On  motion 
of  Al.  H.  Stephens,  the  bill  was  laid  on  tjie  table  without 
debate  by  a  vote  of  112  to  97.*  Some  of  the  Democrats 
wished  to  have  it  believed  tliat  this  was  a  party  maneuver 
of  the  Whigs.  Stephens  himself,  however,  declared  that 
he  had  acted  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  south,  because  the 
bill,  though  covertly,  was  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the  just 
claims  of  the  south  to  an  equal  share  in  the  newly  acquired 
territories,  since  the  Supreme  Court  would  infallibly  have 
to  i)ronounce  against  the  claim  that  slavery  was  allowable, 
that  is,  legal,  in  these  territories,  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
constitution.  He  relied  in  making  this  statement  not  on 
the  actual  or  supj^osed  views  of  the  individual  judges,  but 
based  his  proposition  on  an  entirely  objective  legal  argu- 
ment.' Slavery  was  alx)lished  in  Mexico,  he  said,  by  the 
decree  of  the  15th  of  September,  1829.  But,  according 
to  the  principles  of  international  law,  the  laws,  rights  and 
institutions  of  a  country,  acquired  by  conquest  or  other- 
wise, remain  in  force  until  they  have  been  legally  changed 
by  the  new  government.  This  principle  has  repeatedly 
received  express  recognition  from  the  Supreme  Court.* 

'  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  voted  by  political  parties.  In 
the  Senate,  26  Democrata  and  7  Whigs  voted  for  tlie  Clayton  compro- 
mise, and  10  Democrats  and  12  Whigs,  4  of  whom  were  from  southern 
states,  against  it.  In  the  House  31  northern  Democrats  voted  for 
Stephen's  motion  together  with  73  northern  and  8  southern  Whigs, 
while  27  southern  Whigs,  49  southern  and  21  northern  Democrats  voted 
against  it.  Thus,  among  the  ayes  there  was  no  southern  Democrat  and 
auioni!:  the  noes  no  northern  AVhig. 

•  His  excellent  speech  may  be  read  in  Cleveland's  Al.  H.  Stephens 
iu  Public  and  Trivale,  pp.  334-352;  as  well  as  in  the  Congv.  Globe. 

8  He  cites:  Wheaton's  Kep.,  VIII.,  p.  589;  XII.,  pp.  528-535; 
Peters'  Kep.,  I.,  pp.  517,  542,  544;  YI.,  p.  712;  VIL,  pp.  80,  87;  VIII., 


SliMcry,  tlit'ifl'oR-,  doiifi  not  exist  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
foniiii,  for  "  tlie  cunetitiition  recognizes  and  guarantees 
slavery  wherever  it  exists  by  lucal  law,  but  establiEliea  it 
nowliere,  where  it  is  prohibited  by  law." 

HfR'iu  lay  the  proof  thiu  th€  question  now  before  them 
WHB  not,  as  the  more  moderate  southern  rt^presuntHtives 
claimed,  analoj^oiis  to  the  contest  that  had  been  settled  by 
the  Migsoiiri  compromise.  Id  the  inhabited  portions  of 
the  Louisiana  territory,  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
])iiR-h»se.  K  the  soutli  had  not  hud  the  iirm  gi-oiind  of 
this  fjict  to  stand  on,  it  would  hardly  have  been  «ble,  with 
all  its  audacity,  to  compel  a  partition.  In  Catifoniiu  and 
New  Mexiuo,  on  the  contrary,  slavery  not  only  had  no 
iictual  existence,  but  it  was  prohibited  by  law.  Unless, 
llierefore,  the  mere  tiict  of  the  acquisition  of  these  leni- 
lories  by  the  United  States  had  abolished  these  laws  a&  in 
contradiction  with  the  constitution,'  it  followed  that  some 


pp.  «4,  105;  IX-,  pp.  133,788,747-749;  X.,  pp.  SM,  330,721, 7a3;  XII., 

p.  *ia. 

■  Thia  WM  maintained  by  CiLlhouD  and  Lhe  oilier  rndii^alB  of  the 
BouUt.  uo  Uie  ground  tbat  the  principle  of  iniemailonal  law,  abore  re- 
ferred to  lind  DO  appUcation  lo  "  ponii<;)il "  Iuwh,  and  that  ttitt  proliibitiou 
(if  itliivi'j-,v  wus  Hut-I)  a  polilicHl  law.  Tlic  flrsl  statement  wus  correct. 
If  tlie  word  was  tnlieD  Id  its  nnrrowesi  sense,  but  tnr  tlie  eecood  not 
even  tlio  iliaduw  of  a  proof  could  be  adduced,  Tliey,  acconlingly, 
ina<le  no  atieiiipl  at  proof,  but  only  asserted  It  with  apodietic  certninty 
■PliPuliii;:  to  the  fact  that  "slaves  are  made  by  the  constlttiiion  of  the 
Cnilml  Stales  n  part  of  the  basis  of  inxaiion  and  of  the  represeniuiion 
iif  the  people  in  liie  Houm  of  KepreEeDlali\ea '  This  uhm  nloii  was. 
liuw«ver,  Itwlf  wholly  unfounded.  The  basis  uf  diieit  tiixiiliim  and 
rrpriptr'ntalion  was  simply  the  popalation  and  Ilie  conMitutlnn  only 
ln^tJlUnd  tlul,  for  tills  purpose,  one  part  of  lhe  population  should  not 
lie  counted  at  all.  and  another  according  to  a  fixed  latio  In  No  Sit, 
of  tliB  federnliul.  Jay,  says,  with  rcgunl  (o  tills  provision  of  tlie  conell- 
tulion:  "The  cooslitulion  •  •  •  wlilcb  regards  llieiu  [lhe  staves] 
u  Inliabltanlti.  but  as  debased  by  servitude  below  the  equal  level  of 
Trvfi  inltnbitouls,  wbicU  rcgnnls  the  slave  iih  divested  of  two-finiis  of 
tUu  uan."    It,  then,  Uie  probibiUoD  of  slaver;  in  the  new  lerrituriet 
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action  of  the  legislative  power  was  required  to  made  pos- 
sible the  introduction  of  slavery  there.  Stepliena,  Badger, 
CHngman,  Eeverdy  Johnson,  and  others,  therefore,  pro- 
nounced the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  with  regard  to  slaverj- 
in  the  territories  beyond  a  doubt,  for  if  it  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion slavery  was  so  djwo  excliitied  from  the  districts  acquired 
from  Mexico.  By  this  course,  however,  they  made  it 
imp06:-ible  to  base  the  claims  of  the  south  upon  positive 
right;  they  could  only  appeal  to  "justice,"  that  is, 
claims  for  fair  dealing.  Nevertheless,  they  too  closed  wiH 
a  catagorieal  "either,  or,"  only  it  was  not  uttered  in  ao-^ 
defiant  a  tone  as  that  of  their  more  radical  colleagues. 
Itevcnly  Johnson,  whose  character  and  peaceful  legal  habits 
of  mind  made  him  take  little  pleasure  in  the  r6Ie  of  polit- 
ical Hotspur,  and  who  was  nut  forufd  tu  assume  this  part 
b^'  ili(!  views  and  interests  of  his  constituents,  thought 
himself  bound  to  point  dispassionately,  but  distinctly,  to 
the  fact,  that  the  states  could  not  remain  united  if  the- 
north  insisted  on  its  right  to  exclude,  by  law,  the  south 
and  its  slaves  from  the  new  territories,  i  and  Stephens 
urged  the  southern  representatives  not  to  grant  adoUar  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty,  till  the  rights  of  the  south 


was  to  be  regnrded  aa  e.  political  law,  which  was  *o  ipio  aboliahpd  bj- 
tbeir  annex Htlun  to  the  Uaiun,  this  could  only  be  maintalnei)  on  the 
gronnd  that  the  pTohibition  was  Incoosistent  with  a  fundanifintal  prin- 
ciple of  the  political  organ iiallon  of  the  Union.  In  this  case,  it  would 
follow  that  the  prohibition  of  eluvery  in  any  other  territory  must  be 
unconatilulional,  while  the  states  themselves,  that  is  the  ccnslltuent 
members  of  the  Dnioa,  wnald  bo  abnolved  froni  the  binding  force  of 
this  fundamental  principle.  The  argument  thna  finally  landed  in  the 
absurdity  that  a  territory,  which  was  not  represented  at  al]  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  was  bound  by  this  fundamental  principle 
relating  to  represenlalion,  but  that,  from  the  moment  when,  by  Its  ad- 
mission as  a  slate,  it  became  entitled  to  represeutatlon,  this  principle 
lost  all  its  binding  force. 

1  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XVI.,  p.  247. 
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lifid  been  secnrec!.  Bj  coupling  the  money  grant  with  the 
Will  for  the  organization  of  the  territories,  they  could 
fompel  a  recognition  of  their  rights. 

The  Bonth  being  in  the  minority,  could  not  iiccomplish 
anything  even  with  this  "lever"  unless  it  found  support 
among  the  representatives  of  the  north.  Tlie  whole  pre- 
Hoiis  history  of  the  slavery  question,  it  is  true,  showed 
that  it  might  well  be  of  good  cheer  on  this  point.  It  was 
smother  element  that  made  the  issue  of  the  struggle  ap- 
pear doubtfnl  The  south  was  a  unit  in  the  claiTii,  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  new  territories  must  he  opened  to 
slavery;  bnt,  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  result  was  to 
be  accomplished,  the  views  of  its  representatives  were  more 
widely  divergent  than  they  had  been  in  any  previous  con- 
test in  behalf  of  the  slaveholding  interest.  "With  some, 
ronfidence  of  victory  in  the  political  arena  was  so  much 
shaken,'  that  they  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Supreme  Court;  others  thought  that  all 
would  be  lost  by  this  course,  and  advised  the  employment 
of  coercive  measures  to  place  the  situation  temporarily  in 
their  hands;  a  third  party  denied  equally  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  legislative  and  of  the  judicial  authorities,  and  re- 
fused to  hear  anything  of  the  right  of  the  territories  to 
determine  the  question  for  themselves.  They  demanded 
everything  in  the  name  of  the  constitution,  but  omitted  to 
say  how  the  constitutional  right  of  the  south  wits  to  be 
maintained  peacefully  and  constitutionally  against  the  op- 
position of  the  more  powerful  north.  Thus,  they  not  only 
differed  as  to  the  how,  hut  also  on  the  legal  question,  ihey 
were  aslittle  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other 
as  with  the  north.    Nor  was  this  any  mere  academic  contest. 


'  Tlie  JV'oSm'Kfl  Union  wrote:  "It  will  not  Ho  to  trast  Congress 
wiih  ibe  sctilemeot  of  tbo  question,  becauae  there  thQ  south  la  in  a 
minority."    Miles'  Heg.,  LXXIV.,  p.  57. 
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Wliat  effect  could  it  have  on  the  north,  that  a  portion  ol 
tlie  BlavocrBCy  shrank  fi'oin  continuing  the  contest  on  the 
open  field,  that  another-  part  claimed  an  inviolaltlo  right 
to  all  the  present  and  future  territorial  (lomaio  and  boldly 
called  in  qneetion  the  binding  force  of  the  old  eomjH\i- 
iniae,>  while  a  thiixi  confeesed,  that  in  this  instance,  it 
could  find  no  footing  in  positive  right,  whicli  was  tlie 
only  tiling  that  could  have  forced  the  sligliteat  concession 
from  a  large  and  ever  growing  jxirtion  of  tlie  population 
of  the  northern  states!  While  the  successes  of  tlie  past 
with  iron  necessity  drove  the  slavocracy  to  a  continual  and 
rapid  raising  of  its  claims  so  that  its  extreme  wing  had 
atready  reached  the  outmost  limits  of  the  obtainable,  with- 
in it  was  being  divided  more  and  more  into  stiffly  opposed 
factions.  Tlie  solidarity  of  their  interests  had  hitherto 
been  an  impenetrable  breast-plate,  but  uow  disseDsion.- 
within  revealed  that  this  breast-jilate  was  not  «ist  of  one 
piece  and  that  the  weiij^ons  of  a  skillful  and  powerful  fue 
might  well  find  a  wiiy  throngli  its  joints  to  the  ilesh 
bentjfttli. 

How  far  the  north  would  have  the  courage  and  the  skill 
to  avail  itself  of  this,  could  not  now  be  foreseen,  hut  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  south  would  carry 
through  its  claim  this  session,  since  all  it  had  thus  far  done 
was  to  reveal  more  clearly  its  own  disunion.  The  House 
by  st'tting  aside  tlie  Clayton  bill  had  also  thwarted  the 
plan  of  the  southern  aenators  to  exercise  a  pressure  njHin 

Brown,  of  Mississippi,  aaitl:  "The  (Mifisouri)  compromise  lias  l»een 
called  &  contracl.  •  *  •  Tlie  compromise  is  wanting  io  all  tlie 
elements  of  mimmlity  wlilch  render  a  conuiict  blurting.  tuiU  is  tliere- 
fore  void."  Congr.  Globe,  SOlli  Congr.,  Ist  Seas.,  Appeud,,  p.  647. 
And  WealcotI,  of  Florida :  "  For  myself,  I  do  not  regmtl  tlie  cninpnv 
Iniae  acl  of  1820  as  a  whit  more  warranted  by  ilip  tonslitutiou  ihnn 
ivaa  Mr.  Sergeiuit'a  proposition  to  extend  the  principles  of  171^7  to  all 
'  exterior  territories.' "    IbiU..  iJOtli  Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  Apjiciid.  p.  SI. 
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north  I)j  coupling  Oregon   with  the  new  territories. 
t  proceeded  with  the  eonfideratiou  of  its  own  bill  for  the 
[anizatioQ  of  Oregon,  and,  after  rejecting  by  a  vote  of 
to  88  a  motion  to  strike  nut  the  hotly  contested  8t!i 
m,  it  passed   the  bill  on  the  2d  of  August  \>j  a  vote 
9  to  71.1 
Tie  Senate  referred  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
I'itories,  which  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  assigning 
as   the  express  reason   for  the  section  on  slavery  the  fact 
that  Oregon  lay  to  the  north  of  36°  30'.     Douglas  fur- 
ther remarked   that   "the  mnendment  was  reported  mth 
the  unanimous  desire  of  the  committee  that  no  Senator's 
^^:ate  OQ  the  bill  should  be  understood  as  committing .  him 
^Hl- the  great  question,"     The  Senate  rejected  the  motion 
^BPthe  committee  as  "ambiguous"  in  form,  but  aftenvards 
^^^Bsed  by  »  vote  of  33  to  21  a  motion  of  Douglas,  identi- 
cal in  substance  but  somewhat  differently  conceived.     The 
House,  however,  rejected  this  amendment,  on  the  11th  of 
^■cpgnst,  by  a  vote  of  121  to  82. 

^^vThey  now  stood  just  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
^^Hlfi  it  to  end  absolutely  without  results,  or  would  one  of 
^^■b  two  Houses  give  way?  A  last  pi-cssure  from  without 
^^Mided  the  question. 

^H^The  Buffalo  convention  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
grainme,  had  assembled  on  the  9th  of  August,  had  led  to 
the  desired  consolidation  of  alt  the  elements  which  were 
united  to  oppose  with  political  weapons  the  further  growth 
of  the  slave  power,  and  which  in  accordance  with  the 
iK'tnal  state  of  affairs  wished  to  make  this  contest  the 
principal  party  question.  The  platform  of  the  new  party, 
wliich  called  itself  the  Free  Soil  party,  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  free  itself  from  all 

3CoDgt.  Glotie.  30lb  Congr..  Isl  Soss.,  p.  1037 
"  Itid.,  p.  1048, 
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responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery  wlierever  its 
constitutional  powers  made  it  answerable  for  tlie  exiatence 
and  continuance  of  that  institution;  it  demanded  tlie  pro- 
hibition by  a  federal  law  of  tlie  extension  of  slavery  into 
territory  then  free;  and  gave  to  the  "demand  for  more 
slave  states  and  more  slave  territory,"  the  "  calm  but  final 
answer:  no  more  slave  states  and  no  more  slave  territory,"' 
Van  Buren.  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  son  of  John 
Qiiincy,  were  nominated  for  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  States, 

Wilson  assures  ns  tliat  the  greater  number  of  the  dele- 
gates, who  had  always  been  hostile  to  Van  Biiren,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  especially  distasteful  as  the  "northern 
man  with  southern  pvmciples,"  had  voted  for  him  becanse 
they  expected  that  many  Democratic  votes  would  be  east 
for  him  and  because  they  were  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  canse.'  Tlie  first  reason  is  intelligible,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  these  delegates  realiy  believed  that 
they  were  making  a  meritorious  personal  sacrifice  by  voting 
for  the  man  in  spite  of  their  judgment  of  hi6  past.  But 
the  sentence,  with  which  Wilson  concludes:  "Principles 
not  men,  however,  had  become  their  motto,"  is  passing 
strange.  Surely  the  plmise  has  always  been  understood  to 
mean,  that  regard  for  persons  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
principles,  but  never  has  it  meant  that,  in  the  contest  for 
the  maintenance  of  principles,  the  character  of  the  men  to 
whom  it  is  intrusted  to  represent  thern,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. It  was  just  this  lack  of  principle  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  partly  also  on  other  questions,  that 
constituted  the  great  rejiroacli  which  weiglied  npon  Van 
Buren,  and  what  ground  was  there  for  the  assumption  that 

'  See  the  platfonn  in  Goodell,  Slavery  and  Aiiii-alaTery,  pp  470 
480. 

*  Biao  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II.,  p.  Iflo, 
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lie  lind  experioncL'd  j;  radical  chiinye  of  heart  over  night? 
Ee  waa  the  originator  of  those  liarsh-souudiug,  UDintelli- 
gible  unci  yet  so  pregnant  sentences  on  the  slavery  (jucstion. 
that  stiil  Sfonied  good  enough  to  the  Democratic  party  to 
enter  iipon  the  campaign  with;  as  late  as  the  aiitnmn  of 
1847.  Le  had  said  that  the  n-eal  of  the  Democratic  party 
iFonkl  always  lie  very  near  his  heart;  and  that  lie  owed  it 
every  sacrifice;  •  he  now  congratulated  the  convention,  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,'  on  its  prudence  in  adopting  no 
definite  position  with  reference  to  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columhta;  he  asked  them  to  show  a  spirit  of  consid- 
erate forbearance  wii  ere 'slavery  was  under  the  authority  of 
the  federal  government,'  and  finally  he  declared  expressly 
that  he  still  thought  his  attitude,  when  president,  towards 
elaveiy  wholly  right,  although  it  was  chiefly  to  this  that 
he  owed  the  name  of  "northern  man  with  southern  princi- 
ples." Principles  and  principles  alone,  and  not  persons 
nor  considerations  of  momentary  interests  of  whatever 
nature  had  to  be  in  all  sincerity  t)ie  motto  of  the  party 

>  In  R  letter  of  Oct.  20,  1847.  lo  S.  P.  Collins,  odilnr  of  Ilie  Rfpnbli- 
can  Farmer.  Wilkesbnrre,  Pa.,  in  wliich  lie  declines  ihe  Iionor  of  lieing 
broQKlit  forward  hj  lite  lulter  as  tlie  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  wc  read :  "That  any  state  of  Ihingg  will  herenCler  exist 
in  which  this  indulgence  of  my  own  preferences  would,  in  tho  opiuion 
of  iTtiQ  and  faithful  friendB,  conilict  with  my  duty  to  the  poliiical 
pitrtj-  to  which  my  whole  life  lias  been  devoted,  and  to  which  I  owe 
any  personal  sacrifice,  ia  in  tlie  laat  degree  improbable.  I  appreciate 
and  lionor  your  anxious  desire  to  see  the  integrity  and  flrmnesB  of  ibe 
Democraiic  parly  ofilie  Union  fully  vindicated.  As  far  as  the  temper- 
ale  hut  steady  action  of  one  who  is,  hy  hia  poaiiion  and  a  juat  observ. 
imce  of  its  proprieties,  del>arred  IVom  active  participation  in  partlsnn 
cooHicia,  can  aid  in  restoring  its  former  eltlrieDcy,  in  rekindling  iia 
waning  zeal,  and  in  preserving  Ihe  high  and  pure  character  for  which 
it  hu  been  long  and  rightfully  distinguished,  jou  may  conftdonlly 
rely  on  my  cooperation."    Nlles'  Iteg,,  LXXIII.,  p.  172. 

»  It  la  printed  in  fiili  in  Ganliner,  The  Great  Issue,  pp.  141-150, 
•  "  A  spirit  of  considerate  forbearance  towards  the  inslitullon,  In 
localities  where  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  Congress." 
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tliat  would  then  take  up  the  contest  with  the  slavocracy 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  the  people  conld  never 
be  made  to  believe  that  a  party  which  chose  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  its  leader  in  this  contest  had  adopted  this  motto 
"in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

By  the  nomination  of  Yan  Buren,  the  Free  Soil  party 
had  destroyed  its  own  viability,  but  for  the  moment  all  the 
opponents  of  both  parties  had  been  brought  into  one  fold, 
and  it  might,  therefore,  easily  happen  that  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  would  be  again  indirectly  determined  by  them. 
And  if  Oregon  should  again  be  refused  organization  as  a 
territory,  simply  because  the  south'  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  secure  its  j)ortion  of  the  Mexican  spoils,  righteous  in- 
dignation would  certainly  drive  many  into  the  camp  of 
the  Free  Soil  party,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
true  to  the  old  standard.  This  consideration  ^  finally  broke 
the  stiff  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  After 
a  long  final  debate,  that  lasted  till  Sunday  morning  (Aug. 
13),  it  allowed  its  amendment  to  drop  by  a  vote  of  29  to 
25,  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  form  given  to  it  by 
the  House. 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  Polk  accompanied  his  approval 
of  the  bill  with  a  verbose,  argumentative  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ending  with  the  declaration 
that  he  had  given  his  assent  only  because  the  bill  "was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  ex)mpro- 
mise."*  This  showed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him, 
if  the  contest  for  the  new  territories  should  be  renewed 
at  the  next  session.     Even  if  it  was  supposable  that  the 

*  Chase  writes:  "Thus  ended  the  work  of  this  great  (Buffalo)  cod. 
vention,  to  the  assembling  and  acting  of  which  is  attributed,  and  I 
think  justly,  the  passage  of  the  bill  organizing  the  territory  of  Oregon 
with  the  prohibition  of  slavery."  Warden,  Private  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  p.  319. 

2  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XVI.,  p.  255. 
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north  would  win  a  complete  victory,  this  victory  would 
necessarily  remain  fruitless,  since  the  President  had  al- 
ready announced  his  veto.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
made  all  such  illusions  imj^ossible,  and  Clay's  expectation 
was  well  founded  that  the  members  of  Congress  would  not 
return  to  Washington  in  a  better  or  more  conciliatory 
frame  of  mind.^  For  months  had  the  contest  raged  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  with  ever  increasing  bitterness  on 
a  question  of  whose  very  existence  the  national  conven- 
tions of  both  parties  appeared  wholly  ignorant.  Nothing 
had  been  accomplished  except  that  the  south  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  its  design  of  using  Oregon  as  a  lever; 
and  Congress  adjourned  on  the  14th  of  August  with  the 
certainty,  that,  after  a  few  months,  the  contest  would  have 
to  be  begun  again  more  hopelessly  and  more  bitterly  than 
before.  On  the  same  day,  Clay  wrote  to  Stephens  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  public  opinion  should  begin  to 
urge  a  recession  of  New  Mexico  and  California.' 

1  Ibid.,  p,  242. 

s  Colton,  The  Last  Seven  Tears  of  the  Life  of  H.  Clay,  p.  472. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Second  Session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  —  Continu- 
ation OF  the  Contest  for  the  Territories — Breaking 
UP  OF  THE  Solidarity  of  Views  and  Interests  of  the 
South. 

Wlien  Congress  assembled  again  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  prospects  of  a  settlement  of  the  territorial  ques- 
tion had  improved  to  the  extent  that  the  parties  were  no 
longer  hampered  by  anxious  regard  for  the  influence  their 
decisions  might  exercise  on  the  presidential  election.  Each 
of  the  two  great  parties  had  carried  fifteen  states,  but  the 
Democratic  states  cast  only  127  electoral  votes,  while  those 
of  their  opponents  gave  163.  That  Taylor's  victory  was 
not  an  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party  was  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  fact  that  there  were  eight  slave  states 
among  the  fifteen  states  carried  for  him.  The  Free  Soil 
party  had  been  defeated  in  every  state,  as  it  could  not  but 
have  expected,  but  it  had  cost  almost  300,000  votes,  *  of 
whicli  120,000  had  been  cast  in  New  York  alone,  and  had 
thus  decided  the  contest  against  the  Democrats;  and  the 
thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  Xew  York  were  the  weight 
on  which  it  depended  wliich  scale  of  the  balance  was  to 
mount  aloft.  Pennsylvania  alone  with  its  twenty-six 
votes  could  have  now  saved  the  Democrats,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania now  paid  tliem  its  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  false 
game  they  had  played  witli  it  in  the  last  election  with 

1  According  to  Warden,  Private  Life  and  Public  Services  of  S.  P. 
Chase,  291,678;  according  to  the  Independent  of  December  30,  1852, 
292,828.     I  do  not  remember  of  having  met  an  official  statement. 
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regai-d  til  the  tariff.  The  free  western  states  had,  williont 
exception,  voted  for  the  Case  electors,  and  the  vote  of  tJie 
Free  Soil  party  had  been  qmte  small;  even  in  Ohio  it  had 
only  reaehed  35.494  votes.  The  immediate  future,  however, 
irae  to  show  tliat  no  conclnBion  could  be  dranTi  from  tliia 

to  the  jKtsition  these  states  wonld  take  if  the  questioo 
of  the  extension  of  the  slave  territoiy  should  be  presented 
to  them  free  from  all  accessory  questions.^ 

Tlie  issue  of  the  eluction  had  thus  given  only  negative 
TSGults,  as  far  as  the  territories  were  concerned.  If  the 
JDemocntts  had  been  victorious,  it  would  have  been  certain 
.that  during  the  next  four  years  the  entire  influerce  of  the 
executive  would  he  exerted  in  favor  of  the  slavocracy,  if 
|IOt  ill  favor  of  their  extreme  demands,  at  least  in  favor  of 
6k  exteneion  of  the  line  of  the  Missoun  compromise,  or 
of  the  possibilities  that  the  principle  of  squatter  sffver- 
eipity  wonld  offer  to  slavery.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  no- 
body could  foretell  anything  of  the  attitude  of  the  future 
president  and  of  the  ruling  party  on  this  question,  and  all 
blovements  were  enveloped  in  a  denser  cloud  than  before. 
Tine  consideration  of  the  particular  facts  we  have  cited 
tbove  left  no  doubt  that  the  south  could  not  count  on  find- 
ing the  opposition  timider  and  less  violent  in  its  move- 
jnente,  and  it  had,  furtliermore,  become  far  more  urgent 

>  A.  letter  from  Dubuque,  luwa,  Jnn.  18,  1840,  to  the  Iniifpfndant 
v.    "The  Free  Soil  question    •    »    •    has  many  advocates,  and 
\B  mocli  interest  here.    Tlio  recent  vote  at  the  presidential  elec 
lest  of  the  opinion  in  the  northwest.     Many  strong  '  Fres 
EMiers '  would  not  Hnpport  ilie  Van  Buren  ticket  for  vorions  reasonit— 
llelike  or  the  man,  and  of  the  manngt^rs,  and  of  some  points  in  th« 
policy  of  tJie  party,  and  because  they  believed  that  to  vote  for  it  was 
virtnally  lo  defeat  the  object  in  view.    II'  the  naked  qnestiotis  of  IVeo 
«oIl  or  slavery  in  iLe  territories  were  presented  to  the  jwople  of  this 
Klion  of  the  Union,  there  wonld  be  an  overwheliiiinB  majority  for 
e  former." 
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than  eoiilil  have  been  expected  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  that  a  decision  should  be  reached  at  last. 

Tiie  President's  message  of  the  5th  of  December  in- 
foiTned  Congress  that,  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  7th  of  October,  he  had  culled  upon  California 
and  New  Mexico  to  obey  for  the  time  being  the  provi- 
sional goTernments  established  during  the  war.  These 
governments  had,  it  is  true,  lost  by  the  conclusion  of  peace 
all  authority  resting  on  the  rights  of  war,  but  it  was 
necessary  tliat  they  should  be  regarded  as  "de/acio"  gov- 
ernments, and  the  territories  could  have  no  other  till 
Congress  should  Jiave  provided  for  tliem  by  law.  This 
communication  was  preceded  by  a  portrayal  of  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  affairs  in  the  territories  which  "imjieri- 
onsly"  required  that  Congress  should  not  allow  this 
session,  too,  to  pass  by  without  fulfilling  its  dnty,'  "Wliat 
was  tliere  said  amply  sufficed  fo  justify  the  word  "imperi- 
ously," but  how  critical  the  condition  of  California  really 
was,  and  how  much  worse  it  would  inevitably  become  in  a 
very  short  time,  could  not  be  even  approximately  learned 
from  the  message, 

Tlie  esistL'uce  of  the  noble  metals  in  the  country  was.  as 
Polk  remarked,  already  known  at  the  time  of  its  acquisi- 
tion; hut  80  little  was  really  known  about  it,  that  the  fact 
had  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  any  consideration.  An  acci- 
dent led  to  the  discovery  tliat  the  quantities  of  gold  con- 
cealed in  its  rivers  and  mountains  were  such  as  would  in- 
evitably force  its  development  into  paths  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  give  it  an  impulse  of  simply  unexampled  power.  At 
Coloma,  45  English  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1848,  James  W.  Marshall,  while  erecting 


■  Statesman's  Man.,  III.,  pp.  1T33  1181. 
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nill  for  a  Swias'  named  Satlor,  found  jttlluw  grains 
of  metal  in  the  sand,  whicli  he  took  for  gold.  Tlie  work- 
meo  mado  themeelves  merry  over  his  discovery,  but  wlien 
a  specimen  of  the  find  had  been  pronounced  genuine  gold  by 
specialists  in  California,  Sutler  soon  found  reason  to  com- 
plain that  his  men  occupied  themselves  more  in  searching 
the  sand,  than  with  their  work  in  the  mill.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  Maivh,  however,  that  general  attention 
began  to  be  attracted  in  San  Francisco  to  the  gold  dust 
that  came  from  Coloma,  but  the  interest  then  rose  in  a 
few  weeks  to  the  intensest  fever  heat.  On  the  29tli  of 
May,  the  California?!,  ceased  to  appear,  and  on  the  14th 
[of  June  the  Star  aho  suspended  publication:  the  editors 
■4Uid  type  setters  had  started  for  tlie  gold  washings.  Cali- 
F  ibrnia  no  longer  had  a  journal,  tlie  population  of  San 
Francisco  was  disappearing  yisibiy,  in  the  summer  began 
the  emigration  from  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Los  An- 
geles to  the  gold  wasliings;  in  the  autumn,  even  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Oregon  sent  in  tlieir  contingent  to  the 
gold  diggers.  The  prices  of  all  articles  of  necessity  be- 
gan to  rise  to  a  fabulous  height,  the  means  of  life  were 
scarce,  but  gold  flowed  in  ever  increasing  quantities  to 
San  Francisco.  The  entire  e.xport  of  the  year  1847,  had 
represented  a  valne  of  §160,000,  and  before  the  close  of 
1848  two  millions  of  gold  had  been  exported.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  Sejitember,  the  eastern  press  began  to  tell  its 
readere  how  tlie  fables  of  the  nursery  had  been  realized  in 
California,  where  one  had  only  to  stoop  down  to  gather 
gold  from  tlie  ground.  For  a  time  people  tried  not  to  put 
too  much  faith  in  these  marvelous  reports,  but  in  the  next 
moment  their  imaginations  took  possession  of  them  with 
(dl  the  passionate  energy  and  exuberant  activity  of  which 

s  a  Bodeaese.    I  am  uaabte  to  atuw 
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tliis  people  is  capnWo,  when  the  favors  of  the  goddeea 
Fortune  is  to  he  won  by  audacioas  ventures.  California 
was  the  one  inexhaustible  and  never  wearying  tlieme  of 
convereation  for  old  and  young,  poor  and  rich,  and  the 
young  who  were  eager  to  become  rich  saw  the  yellow 
grains  glittering  before  their  eyes  day  and  night  bo  Eeduc- 
tively  that  they  soon  had  but  one  wish — to  start  as  soon 
as  jHisaible  for  the  golden  land.  The  son  was  deaf  to  the 
doubts  and  wai'nings  of  bis  parents,  the  bridegroom  stop- 
ped the  mouth  of  his  beseeching  bride  with  a  kiss,  and  a 
reference  to  the  brilliant  future;  "for  one  short  year 
only"  the  husband  tore  himself  away  from  wife  and 
child,  and  aoon  in  innumerable  houses  the  old  people  were 
asking  with  anxious  f'jreboding,  with  which  the  tempter 
mingled  something  of  seci'et  hope,  when  the  gold  fever 
would  require  a  victim  under  their  roof,  No  vocation, 
not  even  the  ministry,  afforded  security  against  tlie  infee- 
tioUj  and  at  last  any  ship,  even  the  ferry  boat  built  only 
lor  riviT  service,  was  guod  enough  to  trust  with  one'a  life 
on  the  sea.  According  to  the  JVew  York  Trihune,  be- 
tween the  7th  of  December,  1848,  and  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  137  ships  with  8,098  emigrants  had  set  out  for 
Oalifornist,  and  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  Herald 
reckoned  270  boats  of  all  classes,  with  18,341  passengers 
in  all.'  The  ships  which  arrived  safely  at  San  Francisco 
remained  there,  for  no  sooner  had  they  come  to  anchor 
than  their  crews  were  metamorphosed  into  gold  diggers. 
Many  a  captain  bad  finally  no  other  choice  than  to  follow 
bis  men,  and  the  bay  was  for  a  time  covered  with  a  per- 
fect forest  of  the  masts  of  deserted  ships.  The  vi:, 
soldiers  deserted  in  squads;  and  the  commanders  recom- 

1  NUea'  EeE„LSXV.,  pp.  118, 103.  "Wbera  no  other  sources  are 
mcDLloDcd.  1  bave  followed  tlie  account  of  Bitiell,  A  Histotj  of  Uie 
City  of  San  Francisco, 
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leaded  that  no  new  ones  Le  s-eut,  since  it  would  certainly 
T>e  impossible  to  retain  tliem.i 

There  were  mmiy  thoroughly  excellent  men  among  the 
immigraDte,  hut  the  percentage  of  unbridled  adventurere  - 
of  all  nationalities  was  friglitfully  large,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foretell  what  proportions  would  be  assumed  by  the 
wild  stream  of  anarchy  tliat  was  pouring  itself  into  the 

'  October  26. 1848,  Commodore  Jones  reporls  from  Monterey  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Nnvj:  "Nothing;,  sir,  can  exceed  the  deplorable 
state  of  thin;^  in  all  Upper  Callforoiu  at  this  lime,  growing  unt  of  the 
maddening  eBectu  of  the  gold  mania.  «  *  *  I  ahaM  be  enabled  to 
heep  on  Ibis  coast  uolU  the  whirlwind  of  anarchy  and  confui:>ion  coO' 
founded  is  superseded  by  the  catabliahment  of  some  legal  goTernment 
potent  enough  to  enforce  law  and  to  protect  life  and  )jropeny,  which 
St  this  time  is  in  great  jeopardy  everywhere  outside  our  bulwarka." 
And  on  the  3d  of  Noreniber:  "For  the  present,  nnd  I  fear  for  years 
to  come,  it  will  be  Impossible  for  tbe  United  States  to  maintain  any 
naval  or  military  estuliijbment  in  California;  as  at  prcseni,  no  hope  of 
reward  or  fear  of  panisbment  ia  sufllcjent  to  make  binding  any  con- 
tract between  man  imd  man  upon  the  soil  of  California.  To  send 
troops  out  here  would  be  needless,  for  they  would  immediately  desert. 
To  show  what  chance  there  is  of  apprehending  deserters,  I  enclose 
an  advertisement  which  baa  been  widely  circulated  for  a  fortnight,  but 
nitboul  bringing  in  a  single  deserter.  Among  the  deserters  from  the 
squadron  ore  some  of  tbe  best  petty  officers  and  seamen,  having  hut 
few  months  to  serve,  and  large  balances  due  ibem,  amounting  in  tbe 
aggregate  to  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  •  *  •  The  commerce  of 
Ibis  coast  may  be  said  to  be  euliiely  cut  off  by  desertion.  Kci  sooner 
does  a  merchant  ship  arrive  in  any  of  tbe  ports  of  Califomia,  than  all 
bands  leave  hei;  in  some  instances  captain,  cook,  and  all.  At  Ibis 
moment  there  are  a  number  of  merchant  ships  Ihua  abandoned  at  San 
Fruncisco.  and  such  will  be  the  fate  of  all  that  subaequenlly  arrive." 
The  paymaster,  W.  Kich,  writes  to  General  Towson,  Oct.  23,  ISJS: 
■'I  arrived  here  on  the  18th  Inst,  from  San  Diego,  and  have  paid  the 
four  compunies  of  the  Ist  New  York  Regiment  in  full,  and  tbey  have 
all  Htarled  for  tbe  gold  mines,  •  •  •  Nearly  all  the  men  of  com- 
pany'F,'  M  artillery,  have  deserted.  We  have  the  Ohio,  Warren, 
Dale,  Lesinglon.  and  Southampton  in  port,  but  they  cannot  land  a 
man.  as  lh<-y  desert  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  shore.  Tbe  only  thing 
the  shi]is  could  do  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  would  bo  to  fire  upon  the 
"  (Monterey).    Nilcs'  Hog.,  LXXVt  p.  Ift. 
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wonder-land.  Unless  a  strong  government  should  soon  be 
set  up  there,  a  condition  of  grandiose  unrestraint  and  fear- 
ful gaming  excitement  would  be  developed  there,  which, 
even  to  those  in  its  midst,  would  seem  like  a  wild  dream. 
Polk,,  therefore,  could  not  be  too  urgent  in  warning  Con- 
gress to  give  the  territory  a  legal  organization  forthwith. 
But  all  his  admonitions  could  not  do  away  with  the  diflB- 
culties  that  had  prevented  this  from  being  done  in  the  last 
session,  nor  had  the  President  any  new  suggestions  to  make 
for  their  removal.  He  confined  himself  to  urging  the  south- 
ern claims  for  justice  and  fair  treatment,  and  again  pro- 
posed the  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
He  thought  the  north  could  and  ought  to  accede  to  this 
all  the  more  readily,  that  the  question  was  really  purely 
abstract  and  not  practical,  since  the  character  of  their  pro- 
ducts and  climate  would  forever  exclude  slavery  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  territories,  and  it  was  at  least  prob- 
able that  it  would  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
others.  1  To  hear  this  argument  from  this  mouth  must 
indeed,  have  excited  6iir2)rise,  since  Polk  could  hardly 
have  expected  that  the  manifest  proofs  of  the  great  part 
the  slaveholding  interest  had  played  in  the  origin,  and  in 
determining  the  aims  of  the  war,  had  been  already  for- 
gotten. There  were  still  voices  enough  to  be  heard  from 
the  south  which  distinctly  contradicted  these  assertions  of 
the  President. 3 

1  Statesman's  Man.,  III.,  p.  173G. 

^T\\Q,  NashclUe  Union  said:  "  Ilore  is  avast  field  opened  to  the 
wealth  and  labor  of  the  south,  which,  if  improved,  promises  a  rich 
harvest.  Slave  labor  can  be  employed  more  profitably  in  mining  in 
Calilornia  and  New  Mexico  than  it  possibly  can  be  in  any  portion  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  an  extensive  domain  will  be  created  for 
slave  hibor,  the  suri)lns  of  which  is  now  crushing  the  southern  states.'* 
Livermore,  The  War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  p.  193.  The  old  Gov- 
ernor, Troup,  also  wrote  as  late  as  October  1,  1849:  "For  all  mining 
purposes,  slave  labor  would  be  as  applicable  to  all  countries  north  of 
86*'  80'  as  south  of  it."    Harden,  Life  of  G.  M.  Troup,  App.  p.  XIX. 
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J  President  had  no  otlier  iitiw  nrguineni,  to  ad- 
vance in  favor  of  Lis  proposition,  it  could  Imrdly  bo  sup- 
poiied  that  the  House  of  Repi'tisentHtives  would  accept  it 
now  after  having  rejected  it  so  often  in  the  )>ast,  Doug- 
las, who  had  always  returned  to  it  with  such  tenacity,  had 
now  ahiindoned  all  hope,  and  on  the  very  first  day  came 
before  the  Senate  with  a  new  and  most  surprising  plan. 
He  gave  notice  of  bills  for  the  organization  of  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico  as  territories,  and  of  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state.  The  absolute 
patisans  of  the  Wilraot  proviso  suspected  him  of  wishing 
to  smuggle  slavery  into  California  by  this  bill  by  means 
of  the  provision  tliat  all  "not  inapplicable"  federal  laws, 
in  which  would  have  been  included  the  8tli,  9th,  and  10th 
sections  of  the  law  of  March  2,  1807,  concerning  the  im- 
jMjrtation  of  slaves,  and  the  slave  trade  on  the  coasts  and 
iu  the  interior  of  the  Union,  should  remain  in  force  in  the 
new  state.*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  right  to  introduce 
slaved  into  California  could  have  been  deduced  from  this 
provision  and  from  this  law,  nor  do  I  see  sufficient  grounds 
for  tlie  aesuniption  that  this  was  Douglas'  intention.  The 
little  senator  from  Illinois,  who  aoun  became  a  power  in 
the  state,  seems  to  me  to  be  judged  from  a  wrong  stand- 
point when  he  is  charged,  as  he  has  been  by  the  radical 
Republicans,  with  being  aiucious  for  the  furtheninee  of 
the  slaveholding  interest.  Douglas,  whoso  exterior  and 
manners  revealed  to  a  marked  and  eometiraes  almost  dis- 
gusting extent  the  coiiraeness  and  half-cultni'eof  the  grow- 
ing west,'   who  had  an  adroit  tongue,  a  sharp,  natural 


'  Bee  on  this  poinl  Giddings,  History  of  the  Relielllon,  p.  204. 

■Adams  writes  ia  bis  jounial,  Feb.  14,  1B44:  ''At  Ibe  House, 
Btepben  A.  Douglas,  of  llliaois,  the  nntbor  of  tbe  roajoritj  report 
tiom  the  commitloe  of  elections,  had  takon  Ibe  Hoor  InsL  (>vening,  antl 
now  rfivod  out  bis  hour  in  abuaise  iiivei:liyBa  U[n>n  the  members  wh« 
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understanding,  great  presence  of  mind,  a  large  measure 
of  the  shrewdness  tliat  borders  on  cunning,  who  was 
always  alert  and  at  the  right  place,  and  who  always  pre- 
sented himself  with -the  entire  coarse  aplomh  of  the  bold, 
influential,  half-educated  contestant  who  is  filled  with  im- 
measurable confidence  in  himself,  Douglas  was  not  only 
by  profession,  but  also  by  nature  and  inclination,  a  dema- 
gogue, who  desired  to  satisfy  the  south  without  breaking 
altogether  with  the  north,  because  this  seemed  to  him  the 
only  way  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  goal  of  his 
ambition.  He  assuredly  was  not  guilty  of  the  weakness 
of  bew^ailing  the  haixl  lot  of  the  negro,  but  a  man  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  north,  and  who,  since  the 
first  years  of  manliood,  had  breathed  the  air  of  the  broad, 
free  west,  could  not  possibly  regard  slavery  with  any 
especial  complacency.  Utter  indifierence  was  the  ground 
tone  to  which  all  his  thought  and  feeling  with  reference 
to  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  slavery  question  was  attuned. 
He  would  have  had  no  particular  scruples  in  himself  to 
overcome  in  order  to  allow  the  free  soil  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  to  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  slave,  bul 
he  was  far  too  shrewd  not  to  recognize  how  dangerous  it 

had  pointed  out  its  slandors,  and  upon  the  Whig  party.  His  face  was 
convulsed,  his  gesticulation  frantic,  and  he  lashed  himself  into  such  a 
heat  that  if  his  body  had  been  made  of  combustible  matter  it  would 
have  burned  out.  In  the  midst  of  his  roaring,  to  save  himself  from 
choking,  he  stripped  off  and  cast  away  his  cravat,  unbuttoned  his 
waistcoat,  and  had  the  air  and  aspect  of  a  half-naked  pugilist.  And 
this  man  comes  from  a  judicial  bench,  and  passes  for  an  eloquent  ora- 
tor." Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  XI.,  pp.  510,  511.  On  a  later  occasion 
he  calls  him  "the  homunculus  Douglas."  Douglas  quarreled  with  his 
southern  party  associates  on  "the  constitutionality  of  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  western  rivers  and  harbors."  On  this  Adams 
remarks:  ''The  debate  was  continued  between  the  conflicting  absurd- 
ities of  the  southern  Democracy,  which  is  slavery,  and  the  western 
Democracy,  which  is  knavery."     Ibid.,  XII.,  p.  11 


P-woiild  have  been,  in  view  of  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the 

north,  for  a  politician  aiming  at  the  presidencj  to  open 

the  lerritoriea -to  slavery  hy  dii-ect  legialative  interpositicn 

liowevLT  cunningly  masked.     The  extension  of  the  line  of 

Lflie  Missouri  compromise  to  the  Pacific,  and  squatter  soi 

reignty,  were  the  limits  to  which  he  thought  he  could  go  1 
KB  the  service  of   the  south  witliout   losing  the  ground 

Kneatb  his  feet  in  the   north;  and  the  proposal  of  the  i 
■immediate  atlmisfiioo  of  Ciilifornia  as  a  state,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  only  an  application  of  the  principle  of  1 
tquattcr  6overeignty  conceived  in  a  i>ecu!iar  way.     There 
Vivas  no  such  urgency  in  the  case  of  the  other  territories  ] 
Biut  it  was  necessary  that  California  should  receive  a  legal  I 
■'Organization  H'ithout  delay,  and  this  was  the  only  way  to 
f  get  rid  of  the  vexatious  question,  and  to  leave  it  to  t 
heterogeneous,   and  as  yet  wholly  incoherent,  multitude  to  I 
decide  as  seemed  best  to  them,  without  having  to  wrangle  I 
over    the  jurisdiction   of    Congress,   or   burden   the   too  I 
bender  conscience   of   the    uorth,   for  was   not   the  state 
ivercign"  in  this  rL'gariH 
The  jdan  would  have  infallibly  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
■oval,  if  all  parties  had  been  solely  concerned   to  escape   ' 
P&e  neuessity  of  a  decision.     But  it  hod  nothing  to  recom- 
ncnd  it  to  those  who  still   ho].)ed  to  reach   a  decision  in   | 
leir  own  favor.     All  the  political  objections  that  could   i 
)  raised  against  squatter  sovereignty  were  applicable  to 
it,  and  it  fiirthennorL-  gave  rise  to  still  other  exceptions. 
Tliero  bad,  indeed,  been  one  previous  instance  of  a  distrlot  1 
that    had    never    had    a    territorial    organization,    being  j 
ranted  admission  as  a  state  before   it  had  drawn  up  a  j 
State  constitution.     But  Kentucky  had  l»een  a  portion  of  j 
STirginia  and  had  arranged  with  tlie  latter  for  its  own  c 

jiization   as   an   independent   state.      The   cases    were,*' 
^ercfore,  not  at  all  analogons,   although  the  history  of  ] 
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the  origin  of  Kentucky  was  quite  excejitional.  California 
liad  just  been  acquired,  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  institutions,  ideas,  and 
castoms  of  the  Union,  and  did  not  even  understand  the 
English  language,  and  now  a  society  was  sti-eaming  in 
there  which  utterly  shamed  the  old  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Dix,  therefore,  judged  as 
every  sensible  man  must  have  judged  at  the  time,  when 
he  said  that  the  preparatory  school  of  the  territorial  con- 
dition was  more  eseentinl  in  this  case  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,*  and  the  Judieiury  Committee,  to  which  the 
bill  had  been  referred,  could,  therefore,  witiiout  reference 
to  the  slavery  qneetion,  find  excellent  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  an  unfavorable  report.'  But,  to  the  left  wing  of 
both  parties,  the  slavery  question  was  the  most  important 
and  in  itself  an  amply  sufficient  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
Douglas'  proposition. 

Already  in  the  struggle  over  the  Missouri  question,  the 
north  had  contended  obstinately  for  the  right  to  annex  as 
a  condition  to  the  admission  of  new  states  the  prohibition 
of  slavery,  and  now  its  main  object  in  opposing  from  the 
outset  all  augmentation  of  the  slave  territory,  was  the  pre- 
vention of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  slave  states. 
With  what  right,  therefore,  could  it  now  be  expected  that 
thenorthwouldvoluntarilygosofar  in  its  recognition  of  the 
"sovereignty"  of  the  new  state  as  to  leave  it  perfectly  free 
on  this  point?  Douglas  overlooked  the  fact  that  here, 
too,  there  was  by  no  means  perfect  uuanimilj  of  opinion  ou 
the  purely  legal  question,  and  above  all  he  forgot  like  the 
Chiytoil  committee,  that  the  contest  was  too  eminently  a 
political  one  to  make  it  possible  ever  to  bring  about  a 


I  Speeches,  I.,  pp.  423-435. 

'  Jan.  9. 184B.    Cgngr.  Globe,  30th  Congr. 
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Bettleiiient  by  a  Bkillfiil  manenvering  about  the  legal  ques- 
tion. For  this  reason,  too,  Douglas's  measure  met  with 
etill  less  approval  than  in  the  north,  from  those  8ontliern- 
ers  who  had  really  become  clear  in  their  own  minds  as  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  slavery  queetion.  Tliey  had  followed 
the  course  of  events  in  California  with  the  most  intense 
^jnterest,   and   their   brows   had   grown   more   and    more 

Kmidy. 

^B'Tlie  only  two  papers  in  California  repelled  with  the  ut- 
^TBOst  decision  the  blessings  of  the  "peculiar  institutioi!," 
and  gave  the  assurance  that  the  population  had  but  one 
mind  on  this  subject,*  and  now  {Dec.  13th)  Benton  pre- 
sented to  t!ie  Senate  a  petition  fVoni  New  Mexico  ^  which 
adopted  the  same  staudjmint.  In  this  request  for  the 
iTCctiou  of  a  "government  pui-elj  civil  in  its  character"  vm 
read:  "We  respectfully,  but  firmly,  protest  against  the  dis- 
memhcrmcnt  of  our  territory  in  favor  of  Texas  ";  and :  "We 
do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  shivery  within  our  bord- 
ers; and  until  the  time  shall  arrive  for  onr  admission  into 
tlie  Union  as  a  state  we  desire  to  be  protected  by  Congress 

fainst  their  introduction  among  us," 
Here  wjw  a  new  and  bitter  result  of  Polk's  crooked 
'The  Pait/arnfn  S((ir  writes,  MarcU  35,  t&48;  "The  simple  recog 
nflion  of  alavery  Iiere  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  grenter  misfortune 
lo  tbe  lerrilory  thaa  thougli  Culiforuiu  had  reuiHiued  in  its  former 
state,  or  were  at  tbe  presem  crieis  abandoned  lo  ils  rate.  »  *  •  Ws 
would,  therefore,  ou  the  part  of  ninety-nine-hundredtba  of  the  popula* 
tion  of  this  countr.v,  luoat  solemnly  protest  against  Ihe  introduction  of 
lliis  blight  upon  the  prosperity  of  tbe  home  of  our  adoption."  And 
the  Califumian,  on  the  Ilth  of  October,  1K4B:  "We  believe  we  echo 
Ihe  sense  of  the  country  when  we  assert  that  slavery  is  neither  needed 
nor  desired  here,  and  thai  If  their  voice  could  be  heard  in  the  halls  of 
onr  national  Legislature,  it  would  be  as  the  voice  of  one  man,  '  rather 
than  put  this  blighting  curse  upon  us.  let  us  remain  as  we  are,  un- 
Hcknowlodged,  unaiiled.'  " 

'  The   people  of  New  Me»ico  in  convenliuii  asHembled,  Sant«  Ffi, 
Oct.  14, 1648.    Congr.  Qlobe,  UOUi  Congr.,  2nd  BeijH.,  p.  US. 
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policy  in  the  Mexican  question,  wliicli  was  now  likely  to 
cause  interminable  embarrassment.  If  the  President  had 
been  justified  in  regarding  the  boundaries  which  Texas  had 
decreed  itself  on  its  separation  from  Mexico  as  the  bound- 
aries which  he  was  bound,  without  further  action  of  Con- 
gress, to  maintain  against  Mexico  as  the  actual  boundaries 
of  the  Union,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  portion 
of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Kio  Grande  belonged  to  Texrs. 
Senator  Rusk,  of  Texas,  therefore,  at  once  entered  his 
"solemn  protest,"  with  the  words:  "We  have  an  incontes- 
table right  *o  the  territory  which  we  never  can  renounce." 
Polk,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  had  aftewards  openly  and 
officially  acknowledged  that  Texas  had  never  really  owned 
this  district,  and  he  had  set  up  a  provisional  military  gov- 
emmentthere.  This  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  real 
state  of  affiiirs,  for  the  land  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  and 
had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  Texas.  An  alternative 
was  thus  presented  that  only  left  a  choice  between  evils.  If 
Texas'  claims  were  not  allowed  to  stand,  the  President's 
proof  of  his  assertion  that  Mexico  had  begun  the  war  by 
an  unprovoked  invasion  of  Union  territory,  would  be 
deprived  of  all  foundation. ^     It  has  already  been  shown 

*  Howard,  of  Toxas,  afterwards  said  in  the  IloTise  of  Ropn^sonta- 
tivea:  "Sir,  the  risjlit  of  Texas  has  been  acknowledj^ed  by  all  tlie 
departments  of  this  goTernment  in  every  ]H)ssible  manner.  The  right 
of  Texas  is  the  only  justification  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  was  re- 
cognized by  Congress,  when  it  declared  that  the  war  existed  by  the 
act  of  Mexico.  That  act  was  the  shedding  of  American  blood  uprn 
American  soil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Do  gentlemen  mean 
to  back  out  from  that  vote,  and  now  hold  the  country  up  to  the  civi- 
lized world  as  guilty  of  a  war  of  conquest  and  aggression  withoi.t 
cause?  This  cannot  be  done  without  disgracing  not  only  the  la>t 
administration,  but  the  American  government  and  people.  It  would 
he  to  admit  before  the  world  the  justice  of  every  accusation  made 
against  us  by  Mexico  during  the  war."  Congr.  Globe,  Stst  Congr.,  1st 
Sess.,  p.  20G. 
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Bwhy  the  PreBident,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  annexa^ 
had  no  right,  withoat  the  action  of  Congress,  to 
3  Mexico  by  force  of  arms  hejond  the  boundaries 
ftimed  by  Texas.  It  mnst,  however,  also  be  pointed  out 
:,  on  tlie  the  other  hand,  the  resolutions  of  annexa- 
Ition  did  not  conterapUte  solely  the  district  which  had 
rVen  "Texas"  under  the  Mexie^an  rule,  or  which  at  that 
time  was  in  the  actual  ]io.=i;i>ssion  of  the  Texans.  ThiB 
H])i>ears  from  the  clause  about  the  region  "north  of  36°, 
30'"  which  was  not  "Texas"  but  Jfew  Mexico.  Thia 
Mjcorded  ill  with  the  provision  that  "  the  temtory  prap- 
*rly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  re- 
H^ublic  of  Texag"  should  be  annexed,  unless  the  declaration 
boundary  made  by  Texas  was  regarded  as  correct. 
Here,  as  throughout,  the  whole  affair  was  managed  with 
insincerity.  Benton  in  his  charges  against  Poik  sup- 
lorted  himself  with  special  emphasis  by  the  fact  that  in 
e  Tyler-Calhoun  treaty  of  annexation,  the  boundaries  had 
"hoen  purposely  left  undetermined,  in  order  to  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  an  understanding  with  Mexico.i  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  Texas  should  be  recog- 
nized as  well  founded,  another  broad  region  would  he 
added  to  the  giant  state,  a  region  that  resisted  this  union 
with  all  its  strength,  and  had   all  arguments  on  its  side 

tsoept  the  famous  boundary  declaration  of  Texas.  In 
ither  case,  however,  they  would  be  pouring  oil  into  the 
Y«t  lie  had  himself  gnirl,  In  his  speech  of  the  IQth  of  May,  1M4 : 
The  repuhlic  of  Texas  in  ceded  to  us  by  name:  its  boutnlaric  are  not 
jecifled,  nor  was  it  neeessary  to  specify  them.  A  slate  is  a  corpor- 
rite  body — a  nnit — one  single,  sole,  embodied  thing — with  n  name  to 
diBtinguiah  it,  and  by  thai  name  it  actg  and  pasaes.  without  f\irtiier 
deacripilon  or  dellnillon.  There  was  bo  nece>«ity  for  an  exhibiiion 
pf  metes  and  bouudarieB.  The  republic  of  Texas  acts  by  its  niiine, 
passes  itself  lo  us  in  the  nbole  e.ttent  of  nil  the  limits  and  bound- 
les  which  it  asserts  to  be  its  own." 
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tire  of  the  slavery  qnestion,  for  if  New  Mexico  had  liitlierto 
been  Mexican  territory  iind  tlie  Union  lind  procured  its 
ccBsion  and  paid  a  good  price  therefor,  it  was  equally  with 
California  free  territory,  but  if  it  belonged  to  Texas  it  was 
forfeited  to  slavery. 

The  petition  of  New  Mexico  was  one  of  the  most  pain- 
fully felt  blows  that  Uie  slavocracy  had  yet  received.  Cal- 
honn  started  up  and  called  it  "most  insolent,"  because  it 
was  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  victor  fi-ora  the  conquered 
domain;  and  Westcott  prononneed  it  an  "abuse  of  the 
right  of  petition,"  Bnt  whatconld  be  gained  by  invective? 
It  looked  as  if  those  representatives  of  the  south  would 
prove  to  have  been  right  who  had  said  from  the  first  that 
slavery  would  never  get  another  foot  of  territory  if  the 
principle  of  squatter  sovereignty  should  be  recognized. 
If  the  slavocracy  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  force  from 
the  majority  of  tlie  Jlouee  of  Representatives  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  right  of  Congress  to  close  the  territories  to 
alavery,  whatever  might  be  their  views  of  the  pojiulation, 
how  could  it  be  thought  possible  tlmt  the  majority  could 
be  induced  to  open  the  territories  to  slavery  against  the 
emphatic  protest  of  the  inhabitants?  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  only  still  firmly  maintained  its  position, 
Vut  on  various  points  it  passed  over  to  aggressive  action. 

In  the  very  first  days  of  the  session,  Palfrey,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  asked  permission  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  all  laws  relating  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Permission  was  of  course 
refused,  but,  of  the  northern  delegates,  69  had  voteil  for  it 
and  only  21  against.  With  a  little  more  moderation  and 
forbearance  in  the  form,  it  might  yet  perhaps  be  possible 
to  win  over  the  majority  to  an  attack  on  slavery  in  the 
District.  Giddings  was  allowed  to  bring  in  a  bill  permit- 
ting the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  vote  on  the  question 
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vvIiuIIrt   lilas-ery  should  be  done  away  witli  there.     The 
l)ill    received    two    readings   and    was   only   laid   on    the 
ftftble   itt'ter   the   discovery  by   Tompkins,  of  Mississippi, 
"Chflt,  according  to  its  letter,  the  ehives  might  also  partici- 
j>ftte  in  the  vote.     Gott,  of  New  York,  was  the  most  suc- 
^-'ossliil.      ilia  motion  to  instruct  the  committee  on   the 
«]i9trict  to  bring  in  a  I)ill  forbidding  elavery  in  the  district 
~^va«  passed  by  98  votes  to  88.     The  alarmed  slavocracy,  it 
:5b  true,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  motion  to  reconsider  tlie 
^iecision,  and  notiiing  more  was  heard  of  the  resolution. 
The  south  had  thus  suecessfuUy  repelled  the  attack,  hut  It 
liad  no  renHOti  to  rejoice,  for  tlie  enemy  had  developed  a 
strength  whicli  would  enable  him  at  the  next  onslaught, 
At  least  to  carry  the  prohibition  of  the  skve  trade.     Pub- 
lic  opinion   had    already    taken    so   decisive   an   attitude 
against  it,  that  the  trafle  could  be  carried  on  in  the  district 
only  in  secret,  and  the  slaves  were  taken  away  under  cover 
of  night  and  darkness.     And  the   District  of  Columbia 
was  only  a  ground  for  outpost  skiviiiishes.     The  decisive 
battle  would  be  fought  in   the  territories,  and  here  the 
Kinlh,  often  as  before,  was  in  the  minority.     On  the  13th 
of  December,  on  motion  of  Root,  of  Ohio,  the  committee 
on  the  territories  was  chargeil,  by  a  vote  of  106  to  80,  to 
introduce  a  bill,  or  bills,   for  the  organization   of  New 
Mexico  and  California  as  territories,  with  distinct  instruc- 
tioDB  to  prohibit  slavery. 

In  consef^uence  of  these  events,  the  majority  of  the 
eontliem  representatives  regarded  the  situation  as  so 
serioDS  that  they  determined  to  inliict  a  great  counter  blow. 
On  the  23d  of  December^  1848,  18  senators  and  51  repre- 
sentatives of  the  southern  states  assembled  in  the  Senate 
chamlter  to  consider  what,  if  anything,  was  to  be  done  in 
order  to  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  their  section. 
A  committee  of  15  members  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
27 
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resolutions,  and  this  committee  in  turn  commissioned  five 
of  its  members  to  prepare  an  address.  When  the  last- 
named  committee  assembled  to  deliberate,  Calhoun,  who 
was  the  originator  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, laid  before  it  a  draft  of  an  "  Address  of  the  Southern 
Delegates  in  Congress  to  their  Constituents.''  On  Satur- 
day, the  13th  of  January,  1849,  this  draft  was  after  a 
protracted  and  animated  debate  accepted  by  the  larger 
committee  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  Whigs  were  decid- 
edly opposed  to  the  address,  and,  as  they  afterwards  openly 
avowed,  had  joined  the  movement  at  all,  only  in  order  to 
embarrass  its  originators  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
that  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  it.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  the  committee  presented  its  report.  More  than 
80  Senators  and  Representatives  were  present.  Ko  report- 
ers of  the  press  were  admitted,  the  doors  were  locked,  and 
Washington  awaited  with  the  liveliest  suspense  the  result 
of  the  conference;  for  it  was  whispered  that  Calhoun  was 
resolved  upon  a  disru])tion  of  the  Union. ^ 

The  storm  was  more  remote  and  was  to  be  longer  in 
approaching  than  the  more  timorous  thought.  The 
address,  it  is  true,  was  inflammatory,  *  but  neither  its 
contents  nor  its  tone  was  such  as  to  require  the  south, 
even  had  it  imanimonsly  concurred  in  it,  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  extremities.  The  address  itself  declared  its 
object  to  be  to  give  a  clear,  truthful,  and  brief  exposition 

*  Horace  Mann  writes  from  Washington  the  same  day :  "  There  is 
j;reat  commotion  here  in  political  matters.  To-night  the  Southern 
Convention,  called  to  see  what  measures  the  south  will  take  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  are  to  meet.  An  address  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  inflammatory.  It 
is  thought  here,  by  many  of  the  most  irilelligent  men,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn is  resolved  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Union."  Life  of  llorace 
Mann,  p.  273. 

2  Calhoun's  Works,  VI.,  pp.  J:90-313. 


bf  the  attacks  and  encroach  men  ts  to  wliich  the  rights  of 
"the  soutli  had  been  exposed,  and  to  point  out  the  dangers 
to  which  they  must  give  rise.  It  charged  the  north  with 
gross,  deliberate,  and  systematic  violation  of  its  constitu- 
tional  obligations  with  regard  to  fugitive  elaves — sought 
to  demonstrate  from  the  history  of  the  territorial  question 
that  the  constitutional  claim  of  the  south  to  equal  rights 
had  always  been  contested,  and  withheld  from  her — denieiJ 
Congress,  not  only  all  jurisdiction  witli  regard  to  slaveiy 
in  the  territories,  but  in  general,  the  right  to  take  any 
position  whatever  with  regard  to  slavery* — -held  up  tho 
prospect  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  un  amendment  to 
ttie  constitution  in  case  the  north  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  through  its  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  tb« 
territories — asserted  that  the  exertions  of  the  north  against 
slavery  would  inevitably  result  at  last  in  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  relations  between  the  whites  and  the  cojoit-d  popu- 
lation of  the  south,  so  that  nothing  would  be  left  for  tbo 
former  but  to  shake  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  leave  the 
land  to  their  former  slaves.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
all  this  was,  that  honor  and  the  duty  of  self  prvservation 
with  equal  imperiousnehs  required  them  to  protect  them- 
selves at  whatever  cost.*  This  sounded  dark  and  threat- 
ening  enough,  but — the  final  word  was  wanting.  Tlie 
eutirs  south  must  stand  aa  one  man  and  subordinate  all 


•    •    "  We  hold  that  lb«  federal  gcvtmm^ot  bu  do  right  to 

'nd  or  restrict  slaveiy.  no  mnrc  (Lsn  to  MiabllRh  or  &l)oll«b  It:  nor 

Lvrie'lit  tn  dSstiogDMh  Iwlween  (he  i]um(f»lic  InKlitntjoiu  of  on* 

■ttit«,  or  section,  and  Boolher,  In  order  to  Utot  Uio  one  or  iiaconng* 

ilie  other." 

■  ErMf  printed  the  addrcM  In  the  form  In  whieli  il  wu  paMMJ. 

The  most  ominoiuMDlenceaof  the  orli;liisT  ilritlt  which  were  uruck 

outran:  "Not  eicepting  iliedectBriitt"o  wliidiaeparatMl  you  and  the 

united  colonies  from  the  parent  cnnntr)'.    That  IniolTMl  foar  lade- 

idence;  bat  thU  jour  all.  not  exceptlog  jour  imttAj." 
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other  considerations  and  interests  to  the  slavery  question — 
this  was  the  only  sentence  that  seemed  to  have  a  practical 
point,  and  this  had  been  already  often  heard.  "  What  is 
to  be  done  *  *  *  ? .  It  is  a  question  belonging  to  you 
to  decide  *  *  *  We  earnestly  entreat  you  to  be  united, 
and  for  that  purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond 
this,  we  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  at  present." 

It  can  not  be  supposed  that  Calhoun  had  not  laid  before 
himself  the  question,  what  was  to  be  done  next,  and  also 
found  an  answer  to  it.  The  exact  character  of  this  answer 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Tliis  much,  however,  is  certain 
that  he  regarded  the  immediate  disruf)tion  of  the  Union 
as  impossible,  even  if  he  really  had  to  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  south  would  have  to  have  recourse  to  this,  in 
the  event  of  its  defeat  in  the  territorial  contest.  Only  on 
this  supposition,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  address 
did  not  even  venture  directly  to  propose  a  convention  of 
the  southern  states,  but  only  hinted  at  the  thought  in  vague 
and  not  compromising  terms.  And  the  result  was  to  show 
that  Calhoun's  judgment  was  more  correct  than  he  eonld 
have  wislied.  If  tlie  entire  movement  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  idle  demonstration,  which  would  have  to  be  recoir- 
nized  as  such  in  a  few  days,  he  could  not  say  less  than  he 
had  said,  and  vet  he  had  said  far  too  much. 

Clayton  moved  to  lav  the  whole  matter  on  the  table, 
and  28  votes  were  given  for  this  proposition,  the  acceptance 
of  which  would  have  turned  what  was  meant  for  a  trairedv 
into  a  comedy,  which  might  have  exerted  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  many  a  timid  northern  representa- 
tive. Tlie  Whigs  declared  that  they  would  not  give  their 
assent  to  the  f( urination  of  a  southern  party,  till  they  were 
})repared  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  this  could  not 
he  thought  of  so  long  as  the  government  did  not  make 
itself  guilty  of  a  direct   attack   upon   the  rights  of  the 
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eoutlj.  Several  members  of  the  committee  refused  to 
serve  on  it  any  longer,  and  it  was  tinally  resolved,  by  a 
very  small  majority,'  to  recommit  tlie  report  for  further 
consideration, 

Tlie  next  meotin|i;,  wliicli  was  hcM  on  the  22nd  of  Jan- 
nary,  was  much  mure  thinly  attended.  The  committee 
jjreiieiited  an  address,  drawn  up  by  Berrien,  which  in  part 
followed  Calhoun's  word  for  word,  but  which  was  addressed 
to  the  entire  people  and  changed  the  tone  of  passionate 
complaint  and  threatening  challenge  into  that  of  an  nr^nt 
H]>peal  to  the  patriotism  and  fair-miude<ineBsuf  the  nortli.* 
King's  motion  to  accept  this  draf^  ivas,  nevertheless,  re- 
jected* and  it  was  resolved  to  issue  Calhoun's  address  witli 

•According  to  Nilea'  Reg.,  LSXV..  p.  80,  by  a  vole  of  41  W  40; 
Toombs  says  44  to  12.  On  the  32iid  ol'  Junuarj'.  tbe  Ifittor  wril(^»  t'ril- 
teoden  abimt  the  meeting:  "We  Uave  poniplctely  foiled  Culhoun  in 
bis  miseiabte  ntlejnpt  to  form  a  soiiiUern  ))arty.  We  found  a  iHrge 
Ditmber  of  our  friends  wotitil  go  into  the  wretched  contrivance  and 
llien  delenuinod  it  waa  best  to  go  ia  ourselves  and  control  llie  move- 
ment, if  possible.  We  had  a  regular  flare  up  in  the  Inat  meeting,  and 
St  tlifi  call  of  CuUioun  I  told  tliem  briefly  what  we  were  at.  I  told  liim 
lli»t  the  uuioD  of  the  south  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable  until  we 
were  ready  to  dissolve  tlie  L'nion.  That  we  certainly  did  not  inlpnd  to 
advise  the  people  miw  to  look  anywhere  else  than  to  their  own  govern- 
meat  for  the  prevention  of  apprehended  evile.  That  we  did  not  expect 
■n  Him  in  int  rut  ion  which  ws  bud  lirought  into  power  would  do  an  act, 
or  penuil  an  act  to  he  done,  which  it  would  become  Deceasary  for  our 
snfely  to  rebel  nt;  and  we  thought  the  southern  opposition  would  not 
be  silslnioed  by  their  own  frienda  In  ncling  on  aucb  an  hypotbeHi«. 
Thnt  wc  inlend<?d  to  stand  by  the  government  until  it  committed  an 
overt  act  of  aggression  upon  our  rlghU,  which  neitlier  we  nor  the 
country  ever  expected  to  we.  We  Ihen,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  44,  voted  to 
remmmil  his  report.  [We  had  liefore  tried  to  itill  it  directly,  but 
failed.]  We  are  opposed  to  any  nddreu  whatever,  but  tlie  Democrala 
will  proliably  out  vole  us  lo-niglit  and  put  forlh  the  one  repurled,  but 
it  will  have  hm  two  or  Ihreo  Whig  names."  (Pieman,  The  Life  of  J. 
J.  CriUenden.  I.,  pp.  Xtj.  330. 

■  The  addrea*  is  printed  in  Nitf^s'  Iteg.  I.XXV..  pp.  I0I-1D4. 

'  Aiionling  lo  Nile*'  Beg.,  by  n  vote  of  S4  to  21,  according  the /^^ 

cndeiit  of  the  SSlb  of  January,  IHV,  by  dH  lo  3d. 
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6ome  softening  al teralione. •  The  only  Wliig  who  had 
»-oted  for  this  motion  was  Gayle,  of  Alabama,  though 
Tompkins,  of  Mississippi,  afterwards  joined  them.  All 
told,  tho  address  received  forty  signatures  —  just  enough 
to  &Ave  the  originators  of  the  movement  from  ridicule. 
Even  the  Cfiarleston  MeTc\i/ry  admitted  in  so  many  words, 
that  it  was  a  complete  failure.'  And  not  only  bad  the 
movement  miscarried;  it  had  produced  just  the  ooutrary 
of  the  desired  effect. 

Calhoun's  aim  had  been  completely  to  nnite  the  south 
on  the  slavery  question  on  the  basis  of  his  radical  pro- 
gramme, and  it  had  now  become  naanifest  that  the  Whigs 
could  not  be  earned  off  into  extreme  measures  at  all,  least 
of  all,  now,  when  by  Taylor's  election  they  thoiij;ht  tliat 
the  helm  had  fallen  to  their  hands.  In  the  border  states, 
fashion  had  by  no  means  as  yet  so  fully  ovci-come  all  sober 
reflection  as  to  malte  them  ambitious  of  tlie  honor  of  be- 
coming the  exposed  outposts  of  a  confederation  whose 
corner  stone  was  to  be  slavery,  and  even  in  the  inner  states 
the  hot  impetuosity  of  the  radicals  had  re-awakened  a 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  inulliplicity  and  strengtli  of  the 
ties  that  bound  the  Union  together.*  And  this,  though 
preeminently,  was  not  exclusively,  true  of  the  Whigs, 
Even  among  the  Democratic  representatives  of  the  south 
at  Washington,  men  had  been  found  who  disapproved  of 
Calhoun's  proceedings  and  who  had  the  courage  to  say  bo 
openly  and  with  emphasis.  On  the  26th  of  February. 
Cobb  and  Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  and  Boyd  and  Clark  of 


'  According  to  Niles'  Reg.,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  \1\  nccording  t 
Iiiilfpendent.  Ly  83  to  ID. 

'It  Boinewbat  diErespeciTully  calls  it    "ttie  abanive  lemjiebt  a 
WasUingloD." 

'  As  eiu'ly  as  Ihe  SOlli  of  January  tlie  House  of  Represepliiliv 
Nortli  CsroliDB  passed  a  verj'  decided  loyal  reBolution. 
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^^Eenhick/,  issued  an  address  to  tlieir  constituents,'  in 
^^vhich  tliey  gave  a&  a  reason  for  their  refusal  to  sign  the 
Calhoim  inanifeBto  the  fact  that  in  it  the  northern  Whigfi 
and  the  nortliern  Democrats  were  classed  in  the  same 
category.  In  order  to  avoid  offending  their  eoutliern  as- 
Bociates,  the  Whigs  of  the  nortli  liad  not  been  plainly  told 
that  it  was  they  who  had  ever  led  the  crusade  against  the 
slaveholding  interest,  and  the  northern  Democrats  had  not 
received  proper  recognition  for  their  steadfast  fidelity  to 
tlie  south;  it  was  only  by  a  closer  union  with  the  latter, 
and  not  by  the  formation  of  a  southern  party  proper,  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  south  eould  be  sufficiently 
protected.  Tlius,  the  four  representatives  mentioned  stood 
much  nearer  Calhoun  than  did  the  southern  Whigs,  but  the 
point  from  which  their  views  began  to  diverge  was  so  sig- 
nificant, that  fears  were  expressed,  even  in  the  Democratic 
camp,  that  this  difference  of  opinion  might  lead  to  a  breach 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  south.* 

Calhoun's  great  counter-strolie  was  thus  a  blow  in  the 
water,  hurting,  the  hand  that  delivered  it.  The  full  sig- 
nificance of  all  these  differences  of  the  politicians  of  the 
BOnth  can  be  rightly  appreciated,  only  when  our  eyes  are 
no  longer  confined  ta  the  political  centre.  In  the  north, 
S8  well  as  in  the  south,  events  were  tajiing  place  which 
merited  the  most  serious  consideration. 

In  New  York  the  Whig  legislature  chose  Seward  as 
United  States  Senator  in  place  of  Dickinson,  although  the 
more  consen-ative  elements  of  the  party  had  doubtingly 
asked  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable, 
in  these  stormy  times,  to  send  to  Washington  a  man  of 

'  Nilea'  Heg.,  LXXV.,  pp.  231-2aa. 

•  Tlie  Demoeratie  Sfrii-jc  of  September.  1849,  writes  in  nii  anicle  on 
H.  Cobb :  "  Tills  cooiToversy  iippeiirs  to  lUreuiei)  a  breiich  of  the  Deia- 
OCmtic  party  of  the  soulL,  as  il  has  taken  place  ut  (lie  north."     P.  S7S, 
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more  moderate  views  on  the  slavery  question.  *  Seward 
was  far  from  being  an  abolitionist.  He  did  not  see  in  the 
constitution  a  ''pact  with  hell,"  still  less  did  he  believe 
that  on  account  of  its  compromises  with  the  "sura  of  all 
villanies,"  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  politics,  and  fight 
slavery  only  with  moral  weapons.  Both  legally  and  in 
his  conscience  he  felt  himself  as  much  lx>und  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  slave  interest  as 
by  any  other  provisions,  and  for  a  man  who  from  his 
youth  upwards  had  been  an  active,  ambitious  party  politi- 
cian, the  proposition  that  in  politics  it  was  necessary  to 
contend  with  political  weapons,  was  not  even  a  matter  of 
discussion.  IIow  entirely  he  was  a  man  of  "political 
politics,"  that  is  to  say,  one  who  allowed  considerations  of 
policy  the  first  place  in  his  deliberations  and  in  his  con- 
clusions, he  had  shown  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
worked  for  Taylor's  election,  and  with  which  he  had  fought 
those  members  of  the  party  who  had  left  the  party  on 
account  of  the  slavery  question.  He  pronounced  the  for- 
mation of  a  third  visible  party  side  by  side  with  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats  an  impossibility,  and  not  only 
maintained  that  tlie  good  cause  would  be  best  served  by 
sui)portiug  the  party  wliicli,  however  great  and  just  cause 
for  complaint  it  gave  to  tlie  true  friends  of  freedom,  w'as 
still  more  hostile  in  its  attitude  towards  slavery  than  was 
its  opponent,  but  he  even  stigmatized  the  formation  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  as  a  direct  and  serious  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  freedom,  because  it  would  weaken  the  element 
favorable  to  freedom  in  tlie  Whig  party,  and  might,  per- 
haps, even  help  the  Democrats  to  a  victory.  lUit  Seward 
had  already  shown  as  governor  that  he  was  not  (lis])Osed  to 

1  Soo  Seward's  lottor  of  the  1st  of  February,  1849  to  D.  W.  Webb. 
Works,  III.,  pp.  414-416. 


a  riiisiTioN, 
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i  tlie  slavoemcy  more  than  it  was  justified  iu  i^laiming  | 
1  tlic  strictest  interpretation  of  the  constitutinu,  Hud  that  [ 
s  knew  how  to  meet  its  unwarranted  claims  witli  eijual   | 
Ability  and   firmness.     And  the  contests  that  had   einco  | 
then  hcen  carried  on  in  naLiuuiiI  polities  bnd  not  made  his 
temper  more  compliant.     All  his  exertions  for  tlie  elec-  1 
4ion  of   the   program meless   slaveholder   Taylor  did   not 
evtnt   him  from   enrjia^sing   the  speakers  of  the  Fret 
bil  ]>arty  in  the  sharpness  of  his  den  unci  at  ions  of  the  | 
Mew  pretensions  of  the  slavocracy ;  and  to  chargt.'  tliat  his 
oly  uhjeet  in  tliis  was  to  prevent  a  further  falling  away  j 
■om   the  party,  would  have   been   simply  absurd.     The  I 
kpee(.di  that  he  delivered  on   the  26th  of  October,  1S48,  | 
ht  Cleveland,'  with  all  its  politeness,  adopted  a  cuttinj^;, 
1  tone,  such  as  had  scarcely  ever  been  heanl  oiiteide  j 
r  the  abolitionist  circles,  and  from  the  moutli  of  a  party  [ 
wliticiun;  and  at  the  same  time  it  stated  the  essential  I 
(Oints  in  the  contest  between  slavery  and  freedom  in  for-  I 
nulas   60  felicitously  conceived,  and  of  such  impressive  I 
ivity,  that  neitlier  friend  nor  foe  could  any  longer  doubt  f 
that  his  entrance  into  the  Senate  was  an  event  of  national  | 
importance.     And  the  importance  of  this  event  was  more  j 
than  doubled  by  the  fa^rt  that  simultaneously  with  him  i 
notlier  o[>i)o»i!nt  of  slavery  was  to  enter  the  Senate,  who  j 
B  in  many  respects  his  equal,  and  in  some  his  uuperioi 
Salmon  P.  Chase  bad  originally  been  a  Denioci-al,  and  \ 
0  the  end  of  his  life  never  sncceeded  in  freeing  himself  j 
•rholly  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party.     In  I 
ihaq)  contrast  with  Seward,  he  hojjed  for  nothing  t'rora 

I  Whigs  as  a  party  in  the  struggle  witli  slavery.     In  j 
Hub  opinion  there  would  he  ground  for  much  greater  and,  in- 
eed,  for  the  highest  hopes,  "  if  we  can  once  get  the  Demo- 
^^  party  in  motion  regarding  the  overthrow  of  slavery  I 
'  Works.  III.,  pp.  281-808. 
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HB  a  legitimate  and  neeessarj  result  of  principles."'  There 
was  an  element  of  trnth  underlying  this  view.  The 
Wliiys  were  more  a  pai-ty  of  measures  and  the  Democrats, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  thein,  a  party  of  principles 
who  could  he  lees  easily  driven  hy  momeutary  considera- 
tions of  utility  from  the  pursuit  of  a  goal  once  determined 
upon,  bcoiiuse,  on  account  of  the  stricter  discipline  among 
their  leaders,  and  the  gi-eater  dependence  of  the  maeaeB, 
an  anxious  regard  to  persona  and  side  iasneB  was  not  with 
them  8o  necessary  to  ensure  success.  But  for  like  reasons, 
it  was  incomparably  more  difficult  to  win  them  over  to  a 
new  course.  The  pai'ty  was  conservative  to  a  degree,  that 
made  it  absolutely  incapable  of  appreciating  the  reijuire- 
meuts  of  altering  circiim stance 3.  It  did  not  need  to  move 
with  the  times,  for  its  inherited  capital  of  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples was  always  sufficient  to  keep  the  party  machine 
going.  If  there  was  any  question,  however,  with  regard 
to  which  it  could  not  allow  the  slightest  thought  of  a 
falling  oif  from  its  old  maxima  to  spring  up,  it  was  the 
slavery  question,  for  a  progressive  policy  on  this  point 
would  not  only  have  met  with  irresistible  opposition 
amoug  the  masses  of  the  southern  Democrats  and  tlieir 
Irish  following  in  the  north,  hut  it  would  have  pre- 
supposed an  essential  niodification  of  their  funtlameiita] 
principle  of  state  sovereignity,  and  hence,  on  either  ground. 
would  have  been  in  iteelf  a  dissolution  of  the  party. 
There  were,  indeed,  Democrats  who  were  determined  to 
make  no  furthei-  concessions  to  the  slavocracy,  but  the 
idea  of  inducing  the  party,  as  a  party,  to  take  up  the  eon- 
test  with  slavery  was  one  of  the  strangest  illusions  that 
an  American  politician  could  cherish.  Kor  was  Chase 
himself  so  wholly  taken  up  with  it  that  he  would  have 

» Tti  J.  P.  Hsle,  May  18.  184T.    Warden,  Private  Ufa  and  Public 
ServicGB  of  S.  P.  Cbaae,  p.  8II. 
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strength  in  this  fruitless  task,     In   his 
'  polic 


iew,  the  proper  policy  of  the  opponents  of  shivery  was, 
not  to  seek  the  attuinment  of  their  object  directly  by  a 
party  of  their  own,  but,  by  the  controlling  weight  of  an 
independent  organization,  to  force  the  national  parties  to 
continued  work  on  the  great  problem.*  The  action  of 
the  Liberty  party,  of  which  lie  had  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  founders,  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  much  limited 
by  it6  pnjgramme  to  accomplish  this,  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Free 
S)il  party.  Whether  this  party  would  corresj^mnd  to  his 
e-vpectations,  and,  more  particularly,  whether  the  problem 
oiuld  be  solved  by  the  methods  he  recommended,  could  be 
decided  only  by  actual  trial;  but  that  very  desirable  results 
might  be  reached  in  this  way,  was  shown  liret  of  all  in  his 
own  case.  In  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  sat  two  members 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  and  eleven  Wliigs,  who  had  been 
elected  with  their  assistance,  and  who  inclined  to  their 
viei\-B.  The  parties  were  so  evenly  divided  that  the 
dx-ision  lay  with  those  two  representatives,  and  with  snch 
skill  did  they  play  one  party  against  the  other,  that  they 
Otrried  through  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  black  laws, 
the  proverbially  severe  negro  laws  of  the  state,  and  also 
election  of  Chase  as  United  States  Senator, 
■The  name  of  Chase  as  an  earnest,  fiery  and  adroit  agi- 
ir  against  slavery,  was  already  known  beyond  tho  limits 
of  his  own  state,  but  he  had  not  yet,  like  Sewai-d,  given 
proofs  of  practical  ability  as  a  statesman  in  any  important 
ofSce,  and  there  was,  therefore,  not  yet  sufficient  material 
to  form  a  well  founded  judgment  of  his  political  cajiiMiity. 
But  if  his  election  was  thus,  from  one  stand^wint,  as  far 
could  yet  be  seen,  of  less  consequence  than  Seward's,  it 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  of  much  greater  significance  from 
>  Bee  the  letlei-  to  Hale  alroadj  cited. 
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the  fact  that  it  had  been  compelled  by  the  Free  Soil  party. 
This  was  a  serious  lesson,  not  only  for  the  Whigs  and 
the  Democrats,  but  also,  more  especially,  for  the  slavoc- 
cracy.  It  had  now  been  demonstrated  that  those  to  whom 
the  slavery  question  was  more  important  than  all  other 
questions,  might,  by  skillful  employment  of  favorable 
circumstances,  accomplish  great  positive  results.  Since 
among  the  population  the  difference  in  strength  of  the 
two  national  parties  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  slight, 
and  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  the  north  was  running 
more  and  more  against  slavery,  such  favorable  opportu- 
nities were  likely  to  occur  frequently.  The  south,  there- 
fore, would  have  made  a  bad  miscalculation  in  attempting 
to  measure  the  significance  of  these  opponents  by  their 
numbers.  Thev  were  an  x  of  indeterminate,  variable 
value,  which  forced  itself  into  every  member  of  the  politi- 
cal equation,  and  might  acquire  an  importance  that  could 
not  now.be  foreseen  if  the  process  of  disintegration,  to 
which  both  of  the  national  parties  had  now  fallen  a  prey. 
sliould  go  on  developing.  And  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
procetrs  should  continue,  both  among  the  Whigs,  who 
sou  gilt  to  preserve  themselves  by  ignoring  the  slavery 
question  as  a  party,  and  among  the  Democrats,  who  were 
trying  to  consolidate  on  the  basis  of  a  proposition  which 
admitted  the  most  widely  differing  interpretations.  Nei- 
ther i)arty  could  succeed  in  this,  and  the  attempt  might 
all  the  more  easily  lead  to  the  triumph  gf  a  third  party 
with  a  clear  and  decided  anti-slavery  programme,  beciiuse 
the  process  of  disintegration  had  by  no  means  been  con- 
lined  to  the  political  ])arties  as  such.  At  the  time  when 
Calhoun,  to  the  detriment  of  his  cause,  was  seeking  to 
unite  the  Democrats  and  Whigs  of  the  south,  and  when 
tie  Free  Soil  party  was  winning  its  first  positive  success, 
it  was  shown  at  various  points  and  in  various  ways  that 
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■nle  of  the  slavocracy  in  ita  own  liome  was  neither  eo 
lute  nor  bo  secure  as  it  itself  nnd  all  the  world  had 
belk'vwl. 

When  soiitbem  statesmen  corapiired  the  political  weight 
of  the  two  sections  in  their  spepchee,  they  genorallj 
eonnted  little  Delaware  with  the  north.  This  was  not 
wholly  unjustiiiable,  and  it  grew  truer  every  year.  Dela- 
ware's  sympathies,  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  state, 
still  belonged  preeminently  to  the  Bouth,  bnt  itB  material 
interests  turned  it  more  and  more  towards  the  north,  because 
in  its  own  economic  life  slavery  was  daily  becoming  a 
less  essential  factor.  And  the  same  held  true  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  all  the  bortler  states,  or  at  least,  as  in  the 
case  of  Virginia,  of  a  large  part  of  their  domain.  In 
regions  where  the  contact  with  the  free  stateB  was  dii'ect, 
and  the  personal  and  economic  relatiiina  with  them  more 
nnnieroup,  manifold  and  strong,  than  with  the  planter 
states,  where  a  larger  jiroportiun  of  the  popnlation  was 
colleeted  in  villages  and  towns  which  were  important  and 
prosi)croiis  enough  to  exert  in  a  marked  degree  the  mate- 
rial lilessinga  and  civilizing  influences  of  city  life — ^where 
the  material  relations  of  the  pojjnlation  were  more  uni- 
form than  in  the  planter  atates^where  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  population  had  immigrated  from  tlie  free 
states  of  Europe,  excepting  Ireland,  and  where  finally  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  educated  and  well-to-do  classes  were 
not  slaveholders — in  these  places  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
truth  should  gradually  make  way,  that  the  interests  of  the 
majority  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  slavelmlding  mi- 
nority, and  that  this  knowledge  should  lead  to  eft'orts  to 
make  the  institutions  and  polity  of  the  state  conform  to 
the  interests  of  the  majority.  True  it  is,  that  the  masses 
everywhere  still  lay  under  the  ban  of  tlie  slavocracy,  and 
would  perhaps  remain  so  till  they  were  forcibly  freed  by 
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an  outside  hand;  bnt  here  and  tliore  the  nnmher  of  the  dis- 
cerning ones  was  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  come 
forward  openly,  aud  to  cause  the  slaveholders  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  gloomy  anxiety. 

In  Kentucky,  the  opjwuents  of  slavery  were  most  active 
and  dai'ing,  being  spurred  on  by  the  prospect  of  a  conven- 
tion for  a  revision  of  the  state  constitution.  Tlio  Louis- 
vills  Courier,  and  still  more  the  Louisville  £xaminer, 
gave  them  decided  support.  Clay  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  Ktchard  Kendell,  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  he 
emphatically  disputed  Calhoun's  proposition,  that  slavery 
was  "a  good,  a  positive  good,"  and  proposed  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  tlie  slaves  according  to  a  scheme  which 
was  certainly  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  precipitancy; 
those  bom  from  1855  or  1860  on,  should  be  freed  in  their 
25th  year,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  eettled  in 
Africa.  1  On  the  25th  of  April,  1849,  a  convention  was 
held  at  Frankfort,  to  which  24  counties  had  sent  156  dele- 
gates.' Both  parties  and  all  classes  of  the  population 
were  represented,  and  many  delegates  were  themselves 
slaveholders.  The  convention  drew  up  no  definite  scheme 
of  emancipation,  but  it  made  the  following  declaration  by 
a  vote  that  lacked  one  of  being  unanimous:  "Believing 
that  involuntary  hereditary  slavery  as  it  exists  by  law  in 
this  state  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth, inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government,  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  man- 

'  He  writes  to  Mb  son  Jtiniea,  March  8,  1840:  "As  you  were 
Mbsem  I  aenl  to  Rlchnrd  Keniloll  a  leiier  on  the  Emuncipation  ques- 
tion. As  I  regret  to  hear  lliat  it  ia  not  poptilsr,  1  suppose  that  my  let- 
ter will  bring  on  me  some  odium.  I  neverihelese  niah  it  published. 
I  owe  tliat  to  the  cauBe,  and  to  myself,  and  lo  poKterily."  Priv.  Cor., 
p.  585. 

»Ni1es' Reg.,  LXXV.,  p.  301.  Wilson,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  aud  Fall 
of  the  SliiTB  Poiver,  II.,  p.  177,  saja  36  counties  and  160  delegniea. 
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UecI.  and  adverse  to  a  pure  state  of  morals;  we  are  of 
pillion  that  it  ouglit  not  to  be  iucreased,  and  tliat  it  ought 
lOt  be  perpetuated  in  the  commonwealth."  Accordingly, 
t  was  resolved  to  wori;  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
tote  coiiTeulion  who  would  be  in  favor  of  the  absolute 
roliibttion  of  further  importation  of  slaves  into  Kentucky, 
1  who  would  attribute  to  the  people  unlimited  anthority 
t  adopt  a  evBtem  of  gradual  emancipation. 
!  The  hopes  that  had  been  attached  to  this  convention 
e  not  realized;  although  more  than  30,000  votes  were 
ut  in  the  sense  of  its  resolutions,  it  had  been  possible  to 
Jet  to  the  state  convention  only  one  friend  of  tlie  idea 
f  emancipation,  and  the  convention  itself  pronounced  in 
1  most  emphatic  manner  for  the  inviolability  of  the 
POperty  rights  of  the  slaveholder.  This  was  a  bitter  dis- 
bpointment  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  north  who 
1  too  readily  allowed  tiieir  wishes  to  become  expecta- 
btns.  If  tlicy  had  judged  more  soberly,  they  would  have 
inized  that  they  had  no  ground  for  discouragement. 
pe  lact  that  in  the  state,  in  wliieb  four  years  previously 
B  press  of  Cassias  M.  Clay  had  been  destroyed,  a  move- 
mt  such  as  this  coald  be  set  on  foot  and  the  whole  ques- 
ftm  of  slavery  so  unreservedly  discussed,  was  asauredly  i 
jelf  a  great  progi-ess  in  a  short  time. 
[  In  the  other  border  states,  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
fi  the  time  to  give  so  pregnant  expression  to  the  tendency 
hostile  to  slavery,  which  had  set  in  in  popular  opinion,  but 
the  tendency  was  already  strong  enough  to  attract  atten- 
1  in  the  north.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Missouri  ap- 
1  almost  as  hojieful  to  the  opponents  of  shivery  as 
'  Kentucky,  in  tlie  first  months  of  the  year  1849,' 

J,  writes;     "It  is  saiil  hy  jiapei's 
a  endeavor  lo  prove  to  Uie  n 
on  account  of  slaver;,  [liot  tlie 
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and  it  was  already  remarked  that  the  Germans  of  the  state 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  slavery,  ^  and  the  Annual  Keport 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  also  in  West  Virginia,  in  the 
western  portion  of  North  Carolina,  and,  according  to  the 
JoneshoTO^  Whig^  even  in  eastern  Tennessee,  anti-slavery 
views  were  widespread  and  were  gaining  ground.  ^  Georgia, 
too,  might  have  been  mentioned.  Shortly  before  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Frankfort  convention  in  Kentucky,  the 
Angvsta  Chronicle  laid  before  its  readers  a  calculation 
showing  how  unprofitable  a  business  slavery  was  for  the 
state,  and  how  much  better  it  would  pay  to  replace  the 
slaves  by  white  laborers.  ^ 

In  Congress,  the  southern  speakers  were  accustomed  to 
act  as  if  there  was  but  one  view  relating  to  slavery  in  the 
south.     But  the  southern  press  in  its  zeal  frequently  let 

system  is  doomed;  and  some  say  that  the  next  Legislature  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider  the  great  question  of  its  overthrow.'* 

1  In  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society  for  1849,  we  read:  "The  people  of  Missouri  have  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  system  of  slavery;  and  we  trust  that  the 
non-oxtension  and  non-existence  of  slavery  will  at  no  distant  day  be 
the  watchwords  of  this  growing  state.  The  Ilennann  Worheiiblatt^  a 
Gorman  i)aper  i)uhlished  in  this  state,  takes  the  side  of  Free  Soil." 
P.  50. 

2  Il)id.,  pp.  52,  53. 

8  "As  slaves  can  only  he  imported  into  Georgia  by  exporting  their 
full  value  in  productive  capital,  would  it  not  be  a  wiser  policy  for  this 
state  to  keep  its  money  at  home,  and  invite  intelligent  citizens  to  come 
here  and  settle,  who  will  create  more  wealth  and  taxable  property 
than  an  equal  number  of  slaves,  and  cost  us  nothing?  Onfc  hundred 
thousand  white  laborers  would  cost  the  commonwealth  not  a  single 
dollar;  whilst  they  would  be  worth  to  it  an  average  of  |750  each.  We 
would  not  onlv  make  the  most  of  all  the  rural  industry  which  Georiria 
now  possesses,  by  employing  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage:  but  we 
anxiously  hope  to  see  it  in  truth  and  reality  an  'Empire'  state  in  popu- 
lation, in  wealth,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  tenfold  larger  pro- 
ductive  power."     Niles'  Keg.  LXXV.,  p.  271. 


slip  compromisLng  admissinua  concerning  this  dangerous 
movement  in  the  border  states.  Even  from  Virginia,  in 
which,  io  spite  of  West  Virginia,  slavery  had  by  far  the 
Jirmest  roote,  a  fanatical  pro-slaveiy  voice  was  heard,  die- 
titn;tly  proclaiming  that  the  state  was  preparing  to  rid 
itself  of  slavery,  in  which  case,  it  would  draw  after  it  the 
District  of  Cohirabia,  Delaware,  and  imally,  even  Korth 
Carolina  and  Kentucky.  ^ 

It  did  not  require  these  exaggenitions  to  waken  in  the 
heart  of  the  realm  of  "  King  Cotton  "  a  perception,  that 
a  iire  had  here  hegun  to  glimmer  which  could  not  safely  be 
left  to  itself.  Its  progress  was  watched  there  with  much 
more  intense  interest  than  in  the  north,  and  with  no  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  the  r61eof  a  merely  interested  spectator.  There 
was  bnt  one  sure  means,  not  perhaps  to  suffocate  it  alto- 
gether hnt  to  keep  it  down,  at  any  i-ate  so  that  it  conld 
never  hurst  forth  into  bright  flames.  The  keen  instinct 
of  self  preservation  caused  them  to  find  tliis  means  imme- 
diately, without  feeling  dnbiously  abont  in  search  of  any 
palliatives  that  might  offer  themselves;  hut  the  very  fact 
that  they  hit  npon  thia  method  at  once,  is  the  beet  proof 
bow  well  even  the  most  fanatical  slaveholders  understood 


'  TLe  Riehmond  Soiit/iernor  wrilea:  "It  is  not  generally  known, 
jet  it  is  nevprfbeiess  true,  Ihat  [wo-tliirds  of  Ihe  people  of  Virginia 
are  open  and  nodisgulsed  sdvocalea  of  ridding  the  Biate  of  slavery; 
aud  after  ilie  year  1850,  when  the  cenaUB  is  taken,  their  views  will  be 
embodied  in  sncit  form  as  to  startle  ihe  BOUth.  We  speak  UDclerslODd- 
ingly.  We  have  within  the  Inst  two  years  conversed  with  more  tlian 
Dve  handred  slaveholders  In  the  state ;  and  four  hundred  and  flt\y  out 
of  tJie  Ave  hundred  expressed  thamselvoa  ready  to  anilo  on  any  gen- 
eral plan  to  abolish  slavery,  upon  almost  any  terms.  Abolition  fanati- 
cism Bt  Ihe  nortli  has  not  produced  this,  but  the  annesalion  of  Texas 
And  the  actjuisltion  of  territory-  have  done  it.  Virginia  may  be  put 
down  as  no  longer  reliable  on  this  quefitlon.  When  she  goes,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  free  territory;  ihea  Delaware  and  Slarjland  will 
also  go,  and  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  will  follow  suit" 
28 
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the  real  natnre  of  Blavery,  By  the  prohibition  of  the  iin- 
portaition  of  slaves  the  planter  etates  inuBt  force  the  border 
states  to  retain  their  slaves.^  Tliis  wae  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  Bolidarlty  of  the  interests  of  the  south  to  the 
extent  required,  and  it  seemed  all  the  more  urgently 
neceseary  to  the  most  far  seeing  politicians,  of  the  planter 
states  projrer,  i  in  mediately  to  oppose  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  this  movement,  of  dissolution,  because,  at  their 
own  doors;  the  murmurs  at  the  economic  and  political 
"blessings"  of  slavery  began  to  be  very  distinctly  heard.' 


■"Animmpdialennd  extraseasionof  tlieLegislatareof  MiMiBEipf  i 
ia  demanded  b;  the  cHinens  of  Hancock  coant;,  in  that  state,  fur  the 
purpose  of  enactiog  laws  prohibiting  The  IXirtbcr  ingress  of  slaves 
from  ihe  border  states  of  the  south.  In  their  pcliiion  to  the  garernor, 
the;  repreaent  that  the  stales  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentncky,  acA 
MisBonti,  where  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  from  the  nncertain 
tenure  by  which  slaves  are  held,  are  now  throwing  an  immenBO  black 
pupulaiina  on  Ihe  extreme  southern  stales,  which  is  destined  to  incresBe 
with  immense  rapidity.  To  avoid  this  result,  they  propose  to  cumpel 
the  more  northern  of  the  slave  holding  stales  to  retain  their  slaves 
within  their  own  bordera."  Niles'  Reg„  LXXV.,  p.  »!.  Feb.  14, 1649. 
In  like  manner,  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  Ihe  highest  economic 
uulhority  in  the  south,  writes;  "  It  is  believed  liy  many  citisens,  thai 
these  evils  [the  neglect  of  mBnufaplure?  and  the  inveshnent  of  all 
savings  Id  fresh  land  and  more  blsvea]  would  be  removed  by  prohib- 
iting the  further  introduction  of  slaves,  and  that  our  surplus  capittil 
would  be  invested  in  a  wise  and  judicious  system  of  interna]  iniprovr- 
ments  and  domestic  manufactares.  In  my  opinion,  there  ia  a  still  mn;  e 
cogent  reason  for  the  adoption  of  Ihis  system  of  exclnsion  not  iinly  by 
Mississippi,  bat  also  by  most  of  the  extreme  southern  sutes.  Id  the 
northern  slaveholding  slates,  slave  labor  is  but  little  profitable,  and  a 
disposition  Is  already  manifested  by  Uiem  to  sell  us  their  slaves,  and 
■■ventually  abolish  the  inslilntJun  within  tlieir  respective  limits.  The 
^tltd  funaticlsm  of  the  abolitionist  has  checked  Ihis  evil  to  some  exioni, 
liul  we  should  also  anticipate  it  by  forbidding  Ihe  inirodnetion  of  their 
rlaves  amongst  ns,  and  ihus  compel  them  lo  be  our  allies,  by  furc)ii,i; 
them  lo  retain  their  property,  and  thns  possess  a  ciimmon  intert^st  Kill< 
us  in  its  preservation."    Vol.  XI.,  p.  518. 

'  An  undated  letter,  from  8,  Heydenfeldt  lo  Qovemor  B.  Chupmiin, 
of  AJaburaa,  [printed  in  Niles"  Reg.,  March  21,  184fl,  LXXV.,  pp.  18T, 
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In  what  a  !if;Iit,  however,  did  tliese  adiiiiBsinns  and  these 
facts  pLiiiie  tiie  contest  for  the  territories?  It  was  thought 
requisite  to  have  recourse  to  the  raoet  decisive  nieasures 
to  prevent  the  bonier  states  from  gradually  ridding  thein- 

188,]  etTorda  so  deep  an  insiglit  inta  the  Gituatioit  that  it  seems  proper 
to  pive  an  extended  extract  from  it  hpre ;  "  It  ia  very  evident  lo  any 
one  wlio  is  not  a  careless  obeorver  that  a  reatleaa  and  uneasy  atate  of 
public  feeling  exists  Id  the  sinre  sintes  north  of  tia  upon  the  subject  of 
slBvpry.  Maryland,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Keninclty, 
and  Missouri  are  pervadpd  witli  a  fpeliniiror  hostility  to  tlie  inalitntion, 
which  ia  only  suspended  tVom  open  eshibition  and  action  Ijy  the  dread 
of  peciiniaiy  loss,  and  the  hope  of  finally  shifting  their  stave  popula- 
tion for  value  received  upon  the  southwestern  stales.  This  last  aller- 
nalivc  will  doubtless  be  accelerated  by  ibe  enactment  of  proapective 
emancipation  luwe;  which  means  simply  what  it  has  ever  meant  by 
stales  which  have  abolished  alHTery— that  is,  that  Iheir  citizens  may 
have  time  enough  to  sell  us  iheir  slaves,  and,  having  poclceted  the 
price,  to  unite  ngainst  us  in  the  unjust  and  bitter  crusades  of  the 
norlbern  abolitionists. 

"  1(  will  ilien  he  easy  lo  forsee  thai  the  gulf  states  must  become  the 
San  Doming  of  the  ^!onlinen^nrrufh  into  a  war  of  ex lenni nation,  for 
Ihe  niler  prostration  of  their  capital. 

"The  slates  above  mentioned  comprise  more  than  half  the  political 
streuglii  of  the  slave  sistes.  It  is.  therefore,  wise  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve our  slrengUi  liy  keeping  them  on  our  side  and  united  with  us  in 
tlie  same  interest.  »  •  •  But  a  stroneer  reason  for  immediate 
urtlon  upon  this  question  lies  nearer  at  home,  and  may  be  a  startling 
assertion  to  those  who  have  never  invesiigated  tlie  subject.  We  have 
in  onr  midst  the  germ  of  an  anli-clavery  party — not  in  the  norlhern 
sense  of  the  term — not  men  who  sympalhi^ie  with  the  slaves,  and  would 
therefore  turn  them  loose  upon  society;  butcompc>sedof  lEiose  whoare 
wearied  with  the  struggle  of  unproductive  labor;  those  who  deem  of 
slaveijlbatlthas  produced  pecuniarily  nought  but  barrenness,  and  polit- 
ically nought  bulbit  ternesn ;  those  who  desire  more  populous  while  com- 
munities for  thepuri'oae  of  trade  and  education  -,  and  of  those  who  regard 
llie  slave  as  their  rival  in  production.  This  comliinalion  of  opinion 
against  slavery  has  prodigiously  increased  witliin  a  few  years,  and  is 
now  IncrensiDg  among  us  at  a  rapid  pace.  Numbers  are  every  day 
sddedto  those  who  long  ibrthe  Buodus  of  the  slave;  and  unless  we 
adopt,  BB  H  conservative  meaaure,  the  plan  here  proposed,  the  limn 
will  come  when  we  will  see  our  capital  In  this  species  of  property 
prostrated  al  a  blow." 
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selves  of  slavery,  and  thus  preparing  to  paaa  over  to  the 
enemy's  camp;  it  was  coofeesed  that,  in  the  very  citadel 
of  slavery,  a  rebellions  spirit  was  active,  and  that  slave- 
holders were  to  be  found  among  the  discontented,  and  were 
in  part  even  the  eliief  instigators  of  the  movement;  and 
yet  there  was  to  be  no  power  that  could  help  this  "  peculiar 
institution,"  Vflioee  own  priests  were  beginning  to  denounce 
it,  from  the  virgin  soil  of  the  territories,  not  though  the 
inbabitanta  of  the  territories  themselves  should  with  one 
accord  pronounce  it  a  pest.  If  the  population  of  the  north 
bad  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  was  capable  of  under- 
standing what  it  saw  and  heard,  and  should,  nevertheless, 
give  its  assent  to  this  doctrine,  it  would  l>e  offering  to  the 
world  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  people  which  acknowledges, 
that,  of  its  own  free  will,  it  has  bonnd  itself  to  wort  for 
its  own  harm  and  destruction,  and  then,  witli  heroic  folly, 
lives  up  to  tins  mad  resolution  with  inviolate  faith. 

In  the  south,  the  nnraber  of  those  was  increasing,  who 
had  come  to  a  perception  that,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
and  in  this  particular  instance,  the  north  could  not  be 
brought  to  this;  On  the  22d  of  January,  1849,  Toombs 
announced  to  Crittenden  that  almost  all  the  southern 
Wliigs  were  ready  to  allow  California  to  be  organized  as  a 
state  at  once,  inasmuch  as  it  could  never  be  won  for  slav- 
ery and  the  south  had  only  its  honor  to  guard.^     And 


1  II  ^p  slinll  Oien  attempt  to  erect  all  California  and  that  portion  of 
New  Moxiro  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  into  a,  Btate  as  soon  as  she  forms 
a  conslitutioa  and  asks  it,  wliith  we  think  ilie  present  stale  of  anxiety 
Uiore  will  soon  drive  her  lo  do.  *  *  *  i  think  we  can  cfury  Utis, 
or  something  like  it.  The  principle  I  net  upon  is  tliis:  it  cannot  be  a 
slave  country!  We  have  only  the  point  of  honor  to  serve,  and  (his 
will  serve  it  and  rescue  that  country  from  all  danger  of  agitation. 
The  soulbem  Whigs  are  now  nearly  unanimous  In  favor  of  it,  and  wiil 
he  wholly  bo  hefore  the  vote  is  taken."  Coleman,  The  Life  of  J,  J. 
Crilleodeu,  L,'p.  S8fl, 
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jn  the  more  extreme  advisers  of  the  south,  who,  after  as 
!,  demanded  the  raaintcnaiice  of  the  principle  to  the 
uttermost,  admitted  that  the  territories  actpired  from 
Mexico  were  irrevocaWj  lost  to  slavery,  i 

The  leading  meu  of  the  south  were  far  too  practical 
politicians,  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  "  abstract  right,"  to 
present  the  north  with  a  serious  categorical  alternative; 
although  in  all  questions  they  fought  for  their  real  or  fan. 
cied  rights  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
all  the  fire  oi'  the  southerner,  and  had,  in  general,  more  or 
convinced  themselves  that  they  were  fighting  only  for 
r  rights.  The  contest  for  the  principle  was,  at  the  same 
!,  a  contest  for  the  futiire.  Even  before  it  could  be 
folly  seen  how  pour  service  Polk  had  rendered  the  south 
by  the  Mexican  war,  plana  had  begun  to  be  formed  there- 
for. It  was  now  to  be  expected  that  such  plans  would 
assume  more  definite  shape  and  be  pursued  with  more  per- 
sistent energy.  The  object  now  was  not  merely  to  re- 
cover the  balance  of  power,  which  the  south  was  on  tlie 
the  point  of  losing,  but  it  was  necessary  to  reanimate  the 
cause  the  diseatisfied  to  forget  their  cool 
Iculation — "to  fire  the  southern  heart,"  as 
to  call  it.  The  defeats  aud  threatened 
their  own  camp  was  an  incomparably  sharper 
lur  to  the  radicals  to  proceed  with  reckless  impetuosity, 
the  most  brilliant  successes  had  ever  been, 
lis  policy  was  yet  to  procure  the  slavocracy  some  sur- 
ging triumphs,  but  the  approach  of  the  catastrophe  was 
[y  hastened  tliereby. 

'  Tlie  Sfobite  Tribune  wriles:  "The  new  lerritories  are  beyond 
oar  r<?uch.  Nr>  action  can  save  tbeni  from  being  firee  bUIes.  It  may, 
however,  be  worlh  consiileriibla  Irouble  lo  vindicate  our  ubatruet  riglil 
10  a  participation  in  tlieiu ;  imd,  if  oeed  be,  to  protect  tbat  rif^lit  by  ex- 
treme mooauree.  But  tlie  victory  will  be  burren,  as  for  as  the  present 
ia  concerned."    Niles  Reg.,  LSXV.,  p.  7B.    Jdu.  31, 1840. 


_ lukewarm  and 
(flection  and  cal 
ley  were  wonl 
sertion  i 
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During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo  and  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications,  the  question  whether  possession  should 
be  taken  of  Yucatan  stirred  up  much  dust  in  the  Senate. 
So  crude  and  fantastic  w^as  the  project,  that  it  scarcely 
seems  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  its  history  here. 
A  few  general  remarks  must  be  made,  however,  with  ref- 
erence to  later  plans  and  undertakings. 

A  message  of  the  President,  of  the  29th  of  April, 
1848,1  informed  Congress,  that  the  commissioner  and  the 
governor  of  Yucatan  had  asked  for  help  against  the  re- 
bellious Indians  and  had  declared  themselves  ready  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  the  ''dominion  and  sover- 
eignty" of  the  peninsula.  Yucatan  had  for  some  years 
had  a  very  checkered  lot.  It  had  repeatedly  broken 
away  from  Mexico,  and  always  ijnited  with  her  again,  but 
its  connection  with  the  federal  government  had  always 
been  looser  than  that  of  the  other  states.  During  the  war 
with  the  Union,  also,  the  peninsula  had  attempted  to  play 
the  double  role  of  an  inde2)eudent  state,  and  of  a  member 
of  tlie  Mexican  republic,  and  the  United  States  had  not 
opposed  it  therein.  They  had  not  formally  recognized 
Yucatan  as  an  inde2)endent  republic,  but  they  had  allowed 
it  a  neutrality,  which  it  soon  broke,  thereby  causing  the 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  its  territory.  From  these  facts 
was  deduced  in  ^^^^'t  a  justification  for  authorizing  the 
President,  as  was  done  by  a  bill  introduced  on  the  4th  of 
May  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifairs,  to  occupy  the 
peninsula  temporarily  at  the  request  of  Yucatan,  while, 
on  the  other  side,  it  was  maintained  that  the  step  could 
not  be  justified  with  regard  to  Mexico,  or,  at  least,  might 
easily  lead    to   further   complications    with    that   power. 

1  Statesm.'s  Man.,  III.,  pp.  1708,  1709. 
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Bie  message  in  the  iirst  place  Lad  expresely  called  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  humanity  by  the  remark  that  the 
Indiana  were  carrying  on  a  fearful  war  of  exlerniination 
against  the  whites,  and  in  the  debates,  also,  the  eupjiort- 
i  of  the  bill  sought  to  represent  this  element  as  theii' 
jential  motive.     This  appeal  to  humanity  and   to  race 
mpathy,  however,  left  their  oppttneuts  wholly  cold,  be- 
mee,  as  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  pointed  out,  the  whites, 
wrding  to  the  official  dispatches  of  the  American  naval 
mnianders,  were  a  thoroughly  degenerate  race,  while  the 
B  much  more  numerous,  and  politically  justifiable, 
JOW  not  byanynieans  be  properly  designated  as  barbartans, 
i  had  had  most  serious  grounds  for  complaint.'     Tliere 
old,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that  the  President,  although 
:  message  did   not  say  so  expressly,  laid   much  more 
3  on  the  fact  that  Spain  and  England  had  simiittane- 
isly  been  asked  for  aid,  and  might  easily  establish  them- 
letves  in  the  permanent  posses^sion  of  the  peninsula,  if  the 
United  States  should  dismiss  the  petition  with  a  refusal. 
This,  however,  Polk  declared  could  not  be  suffered  con- 
iBtently  with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  from  which  it  was 
a  possible  to  recede  in  this  case  than  in  any  other,  on 
KOuDt  of  the  geographical  position  of  Yucatan.    Thus,  the 
aly  qnestion  to  be  seriously  considered  lu  the  entire  debate 
B  the  importance  of  the  peninsula  for  the  control  of  the 
Eiilf  of  Mexico,  and  as  a  foothold  for  securing  the  influ- 
|iee  which  the  United  States  would  have  to  acquire  in 
mtral  America  in  view  of  the  future  canal  joining  the 
WO  oceans.     Those  who  were  much  concerned  in  the  pas- 
B  of  the  bill   expected  that  the  provisional   occupation 
mid  lead  to  annexation,  and  some  of  tbem,  even,  made 
t  Becret  of  this.     Representatives  of  the  westem  thirst 

»  Congr.  Globe,  30tli  Congr.,  1st  Boss.,  Append.,  p.  831 
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for  aggrandizement,  like  Cass,  and  ^jutbeni  QotEpars^l 
Foote.  went  hand  in  hand  io  this  as  in  liO  prerioas  shni- 
l>r  questions.  But  after  the  experiences  that  thej  had 
jnBt  been  going  throngh  with,  in  territorial  aoqaigition. 
there  was  no  considerable  partr  that  was  readj  precipi- 
tately to  pronounce  with  enthugiagm  in  favor  of  the  idea 
of  the  annexation  of  this  unexplored,  harborlee^  and 
mostly  unfertile  region.  When,  on  the  17tb  of  Mav. 
Hannegan  annoonced  that,  aecordijig  to  reliable  infortna- 
tion,  a  reconciliation  had  l>een  brought  about  between  the 
two  parties  of  the  peninsula,  the  Senators,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  honestly  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  ad  acta. 

Quite  different  were  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the 
eouthem  Senators  with  regard  to  Coba,  to  which  freqnent 
reference  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  these  debates. 
Foote  had  distinctly  proposed  to  use  what  seemed  to  him 
a  specially  favorable  ojiportniiity  to  request  Spain  to  sell 
the  island.'  This  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  the  north, 
and  in  the  succeeding  naontlis  it  was  thought  there  were 
many  indications  juatifying  tlie  conclusion  that  Polk,  not 
only  shared  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Hississippi,  but 
had  already  complied  with  his  suggestion.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
eession,  Miller  moved  to  request  the  President  to  inform 
the  Senate  whether,  and  what  kind  of,  negotiations  had 
taken  place  with  Spain  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
Cuba.  When  the  resolution  came  up  for  consideration, 
on  the  5th  of  Jannary,  1849,  Busk  maintained  that  the 
suspicion  rested  only  on  some  vague  rumors,  and  was  with- 
out question  wholly  nnfounded.  Foote,  on  the  other 
hand,  asked  the  mover  whether  he  intended  to  oppose  t 

'  Congr.  Qlobe,  BOlh  Congr.,  In  Sess.,  Append.,  p.  COS. 
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piircliase,  in  case  the  report  should  prove  true.  On 
Miller's  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  Foote 
rejoined  that  in  that  case  he,  Miller,  would  soun  find  him- 
self in  a  very  awkward  position,  inasmuch  as  Taylor  had 
pronounced  decidedly  for  the  annexation.  The  Senate. 
however,  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  10. 

The  refusal  to  ask  for  information  on  this  important 
matter  was  in  itself  an  answer,  and  the  correct  one.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  1848,  Buchanan  had  charged  Saunders 
in  the  name  of  the  President  to  introduce  the  matter  con- 
fidentially to  the  S])aTii8h  government,  and  had  authorized 
him  to  go  as  high  in  his  offers  as  $100,000,000.1  The 
Secretary  of  State  not  only  gave  the  assurance  that  Cuha 
waa  ready  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  hnt  he  also  maintained  that  the  question  could 
never  be  a  "local"  one  in  tlie  United  States,  for  "human 
foresight  could  not  anticipate  the  beneficial  consequences 
which  would  result  to  every  portion  of  our  Union,"  and 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  island  would  strengthen  the 
Union  in  a  high  degree. 

It  will  he  recollected  that  at  one  time  the  warmest 
patriots  and  the  most  sharp-sighted  statesmen  of  the 
Union  had  shared  these  views.*  But  how  greatly  had  the 
aspect  of  affairs  been  altered  since  then  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  slavery  queation.  Assuredly  neither  Polk 
nor  Buchanan  was  determined  Bolely  by  the  wish  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  tottering  power  of  the  slave- 


»  EiQC.  Doc.,  82d  Congr.,  1st  Seafl.,  Vol.  XTI.,  No.  121,  pp;  43  ff. 

■  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Secrerary  of  State,  wrote  to  Nelson,  the 
U.  B.  Ambasfludor  at  Madrid,  April  28,  18S3:  "It  ia  scarcely  possible 
to  resist  Ibo  conviction  that  Ihe  annenation  of  Cuba  to  our  federal 
republic  will  be  indispensable  to  Ibe  conlii  i.ince  and  integrity  of  the 
Union."    Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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liolders,  but  it  was  equally  certain  that  in  pursuing  the 
plan  this  motive  would  come  into  more  and  more  essential 
prominence.  And  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  annex- 
ation of  Cuba  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  chiefly  bene- 
ficial to  them.  In  the  north,  therefore,  the  project  would 
be  sure  to  meet  with  violent  opposition,  even  in  circles 
where  the  brilliant  2)rize  looked  most  dazzliugly  tempting. 
As  long  as  the  island  remained  unendangered  in  the  pos- 
session of  so  weak  a  power  as  Spain,  it  could  not  be 
expected  with  any  certainty  that  the  north,  irrespective  of 
the  slavery  question,  could  on  mature  deliberation  be 
won  over  to  the  project.  Any  one  who  had  thoughtfully 
followed  the  development  of  the  planter  states  would  liavje 
been  obliged  to  recognize,  also,  that  the  natural  riches  of 
Cuba  and  the  importance  of  its  position  for  trade  and  for 
the  control  of  the  surrounding  waters,  however  highly 
estimated,  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dis- 
advantages which  would  result  to  the  Union  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  troj)ical  island  with  a  Spanish  and  colored 
population. 

Whatever  Buchanan  might  write,  he  and  Polk  were  far 
too  shrewd  not  to  perceive  all  this  themselves,  and  they 
deduced  from  it  the  correct  conclusion,  that  their  prospects 
of  success  would  be  the  better  the  more  thev  succeeded  in 
wrapping  the  aifair  in  mystery  and  bringing  it  to  a  speedy 
provisional  conclusion,  that  is,  the  more  comj)letely  the 
people  could  be  taken  unawares  and  defeated.  Spain, 
however,  indignantly  rejected  the  oifer.  This  was  not  un- 
expected by  Buchanan,  for  he  had  instructed  Saunders  to 
negotiate  only  by  word  of  mouth,  since  "a  written  ofter 
might  produce  an  absolute  refusal  in  writing,  which  w^ould 
embarrass  us  hereafter  in  the  acquisition  of  the  island." 
This  was  shrewd  foresight,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  did 
not  prevent  the  affair  from  becoming  rumored.    The  south 
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did  notr  allow  itself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  refusal  nor  by 
the  fact  tliat  the  annoying  discussion  bad  now  begun,  be- 
fore it  could  even  be  said  when  negotiations  could  be 
undertaken.  It  saw  clearly,  that,  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able event,  the  struggle  ivould  require  the  utmost  exertion 
of  all  its  powers,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  more  firmly 
resolved  to  mainfain  its  "right"  to  the  territories,  even 
tliough  ibis  right  ebonld  i-emain  a  mere  "abstraction"  in 
the  case  of  California  and  New  Mexico;  for  if  it  should 
now  meet  with  an  nndisgnisable  and  decisive  defeat  on  the 
question  of  principle,  its  opponents  would  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  weapon  which  would  make  it  impossible  to 
think  of  carrying  through  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  against 
their  resistance.  If  the  slavocracy,  however,  should  rceeive 
no  portion  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  the 
j)0«Heasion  of  Cuba  would  become  no  longer  merely  desir- 
able but  an  absolute  necessity  for  it. 

As  yet,  nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of  the  aouthem 
representatives  bad  by  no  means  abandoned  the  hope  of 
attaining  aometliing  more,  even  with  regard  to  California 
and  New  Mexico,  than  the  mere  prevention  of  a  formal 
i-eeognition  of  the  right  of  the  federal  legislature  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  tbe  territories,  Tbey  and  their  north- 
ern associates  were  inexhaustible  in  tbe  originating  of 
devices  which  were  to  secure  tlie  south  an  actual  advan- 
tage without  deciding  tbe  question  of  law  and  right. 

The  close  of  the  session  was  drawing  very  near,  and  the 
Senate  had  not  yet  seriously  attacked  the  territorial  ques- 
tion, for  a  new  attempt  of  Douglas  to  exempt  California 
from  the  apprenticeship  of  the  territorial  condition  had 
bccL  bopelesa  from  the  first.  Not  till  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  was  the  consideration  of  the  subject  fairly 
l^egun  by  an  amendment  to  tbe  genera]  a]ipropriation  bill, 
introduced  by  "Walker  on  the  day  before,  which  extended 
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to  the  newly  acquired  territory  lying  west  of   the  Ric    — 
Grande  all  the  federal  laws,  enumerated  by  classes,  which,  -«^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  the  financial  interests  of 
the  Union,  and  empowered  the   President  to   make  alL 
necessary  arrangements  and  dispositions  for  the  carryin^^ 
out  of  this  provision.     Apart  from  the  determination  of^ 
the  boundary,  which  prejudged  the  contest  between  Texas. 
and  New  Mexico,  this  looked  at  first  sufficiently  innocent- 
Only  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  budget,  and  Atherton, 
therefore,  raised  a  point  of  order.     The  Vice-President, 
however,  decided  in  favor  of  Walker,  who  then,  before  the 
debate  on  his  motion  had  begun,  made  additions  to  it 
which  essentially  altered  its  character.     It  soon  appeared 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  make  these  modifications  bj 
Westcott  and  Foote,  which  was  enough  in  itself  to  awaken 
suspicion  of  a  new  move  in  favor  of  the  slavocracy.     The 
amendment  now  began  by  "extending"  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  territory,  and  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  "to  prescribe  and  establish  all  proj^er  and 
useful  regulations  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  and  to  alter  the  same  according  to 
circumstances  in  his  discretion,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  and  uphold  peace,  order,  and  law 
in  the  territories.  ^ 

The  amendment,  in  this  modified  form,  gave  rise  to  an 
interesting  and  important  constitutional  debate.  "Webster 
objected  to  it,  not  only  that  it  gave  the  President  unlim- 
ited authority  over  the  district,  but  he  also  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  extend  the  constitution  in  so  gen- 
eral a  way  to  a  territory.  2    The  constitution  was  valid  solely 

1  See  the  language  of  the  ameDdment  in  its  two  forms.  Deb.  of 
Conirr.,  XVI.,  pp.  806,  807. 

2  "  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  All  the  legislation  in 
the  world,  in  this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it." 
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for  tlie  original  and  subaeijuently-admitted  etates.  It  was, 
i  ndeed,  the  (moral)  duty  of  Congress,  in  its  legislation  for 
the  territories,  to  preserve  the  prineiiilea  of  the  constitu- 
tion,! but  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary.'  The  terri- 
turies  were  not  a  part  but  a  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Calhoun,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the 
constitution,  which  called  itself  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  extends  propria  vigors  and  eo  ipso  also  to  the  terri. 
tories,  even  though  its  provisions  were  not  all  applicable 
there.  If  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  territories, 
whence  did  Congress,  which  existed  only  by  virtue  of  the 
constitution,  derive  any  authority  whatsoever  over  the 
territories! 

Calhoun  was  evidently  right,  although  Webster  had 
good  grounds  for  astonishment  that  the  radical  upliolder 
t)f  states  rights  should  support  this  view,  llie  United 
States  have,  ontsideof  the  constitution,  no  legal  existence. 
The  relation  of  the  Union  to  tlie  territories  is,  therefore, 
a  legal  relation  in  and  nnder  the  constitution,  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  of 
which  it  in  fact  is  the  basis.  The  fact  that  the  legislative 
action  of  Congress  is  required  in  order  to  make  this  legal 
relation  effective,  is  by  no  means,  as  Webster  seemed  to 
think,  in  contradiction  with  this  assertion;  fur,  as  Calhoun 

1 "  I  do  DOl  HSj  Ihnt,  while  we  sit  here  to  make  Ibwb  for  these  (erri- 
torles,  we  are  ant  bound  hy  every  one  of  those  ;;reat  principles  which 
:ao  iDleiided  ub  general  securities  for  publk  liberty.  But  they  do  not 
exist  in  territories  till  introduced  by  the  nulliorily  of  Cougress." 

'  "  In  approving  that  coostiiuiion  [nhicli  a  territory  has  drawn  up 
for  itself],  the  leglaktion  of  Congresa  was  not  necessarily  confined  lo 
those  principles  that  bind  it  when  it  is  exercised  in  passing  laws  for 
the  United  Slules  itself."  The  del>Bte  between  Webster  and  Cultioun 
may  be  read  tn  fUU  not  only  in  the  Congr.  Globe  and  in  the  Deb.  of 
Congr..  but  also  in  Curtis' Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  11.,  pp.  3ftt-3T2. 

*  Webster  asked:  "What  land!"  To  which  Calhoun  replied: 
"The  land;  the  (errilories  of  the  United  Slates  are  a  part  of  the  land." 
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rightly  said,  the  legislative  action  of  Congress  is  equally 
necessary  in  order  to  put  in  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  relating  to  the  states.  Unquestionably 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  nature  of  th 
legal  relation  of  the  states  to  the  Union  and  that  of  th 
territories.  The  distinction,  following  Webster's  line  o 
thought,  is  sharply  indicated  by  Cooley's  saying:  "Th^ 
constitution  was  made  for  the  states,  not  for  territories."^ 
Yet  the  proposition  must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally. 
The  United  States  had  a  territorial  domain  even  under  the 
articles  of  confederation.  This  the  constitution  could  not 
, possibly  overlook,  and  it  has  accordingly,  in  express  words, 
assigned  to  the  territories  their  place  in  the  organism  of 
the  Union;  to  this  extent,  therefore,  it  was  made  for  the 
territories.  Thus,  though  the  territories  are  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  concur  uncon- 
ditionally with  the  Supreme  Court  which,  in  contradiction 
to  Webster  in  a  later  decision,  repeatedly  designates 
them  also  as  a  "part"  of  the  United  States.  And  equally 
incontestable  is  its  further  declaration,  that  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government  with  regard  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  territories,  cannot  be  other 
or  greater  than  those  granted  it  over  the  citizens  of  the 
states.  2     Calhoim  himself   had  asked  whether  Concrress 

*  The  General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  p.  36. 

2 ''  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen 
can  never  be  a  mere  discretionary  power.  The  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen,  are  regulated  and 
plainly  defined  by  the  constitution  itself.  When  a  territory  becomes 
a  i)art  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Government  enters  into  pos- 
session in  the  character  impressed  upon  it  by  those  who  created  it.  It 
enters  upon  it  with  its  powers  over  the  citizens  strictly  defined  and 
limited  by  the  constitution,  from  which  it  derives  its  own  existence, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  alone  it  continues  to  exist  and  act  as  a  govern- 
ment and  sovereignty.    It  has  no  power  of  any  kind  beyond  it,  and  it 
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<^o^ll(i  create  a  uoliiiity  op  an  cstablislied  chiin'b  in  tha  ter- 
TJtorieH.  If  from  this  lie  drew  the  coiidiisioii  that  the 
positive  provisionB  of  the  conBtitution,  as  well  as  the  neg- 
ative, mtiet  hold  good  for  the  territories,  his  proposition, 
thna  generally  stated,  wrb  evidently  not  true.  This  he 
■himself  recognized  by  admitting  that  the  provisions  of 
the  eonstitntion  were  not  all  api)licahle  to  the  territories. 
Apart,  then,  from  the  theoretic  qnestion,  the  contest  be- 
tween  him  and  Webster  was  reduced  to  the  sinjjle  ques- 
tion, what  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  applicable 
to  the  territories?*  Webster  was,  very  properly,  unwilling, 
both  on  political  and  legal  grounds,  to  leave  the  decision 
of  this  qnestion  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  IJut, 
because  this  was  not  permissible,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
declare  that  the  question  did  not  admit  of  any  decision  at 
all.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  question  was  partly 
|K>]iticaI,  partly  legal,  and,  accordingly,  its  definite  decis- 
ion belonged  partly  to  the  courts,  and  partly  to  Congress. 
And  this  was  the  sole  reason  why  Webster  attacked  witli 
such  emphasis  the  proposition  of  Walker's  amendment, 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  appeared  so  meaningless  in  its 
generality,  and  that  Calhoun  had  taken  up  the  contest  in 
pUce  of  the  insignificant  senator  from  WiBconsin, 

Calhoun  greeted  Webster's  assertion  witL  joy,  because 
it  had  narrowed  to  the  decisive  point  the  limits  of  the 


cnnnot,  when  It  eniera  a  terriiorj  of  the  Uoiied  Slnlea,  put  off  iis 
thnrarler  nnd  nstiume  discretionary  or  despotic  powors,  wtiii-h  llie 
const iltiiiOD  bas  denied  lo  it.  It  cannot  create  Ibr  ixaeXt  a  new  charac- 
ter separate  I'rom  the  citizens  of  the  United  Staler,  uud  ihe  dotieB  it 
owes  Ihetn  under  the  proTlsions  of  the  conslitution.  The  territory 
lieing  a  pwt  of  the  United  Slnies.  ihe  government  and  the  chizens 
both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of  the  conatilution,  with  their  respec- 
tive Tighla  defined  and  marked  out,  and  the  government  cnn  exercise 
no  power  over  the  person  or  properly  heyond  whnt  thiit  instrument 
confera."    Dred  Scon  v.  Sandibrd,  Howard's  Bcp.,  XIX.,  p.  U9. 
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broad  Lattlefield  of  the  contest  between  the  north  and 
south  on  the  territorial  question.  Should  he,  Calhoiin, 
have  sneteeded  in  proving  hie  proposition,  then,  he  thought, 
it  would  be  impossible  any  longer  to  contest  the  right  of 
the  south  to  enter  the  territories  with  its  slaves,  since  the 
territories  belonged  to  the  "Thirty  States."  Thus,  he 
eimply  returned  to  his  old  position,  demonstrating  it,  how- 
ever, as  little  now  as  before.  Here,  then,  was  the  real 
object  of  the  attempt  to  "extend"  the  constitution  to  the 
territories  by  law^  and  because  this  was  the  object,  the 
opponents  of  the  extension  of  slavery  resisted  the  motion. 
Calhoun  had,  therefore,  no  right  to  conclude  from  this  that, 
in  their  opinion,  too,  slavery  entered  into  all  the  territories 
"under  the  shield  of  the  constitution."  Their  opposition 
was  more  than  sufficiently  explained  and  justified  by  their 
unwillingness  to  leave  to  the  President's  good  discretion 
the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  in  this  way  or  that. 
The  constitution  settled  nothing  with  regard  to  slavery  in 
the  territories,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question, 
iccording  to  the  constitution*  and  according  to  the  course 
— not  always,  it  is  true — hitherto  adopted,  it  was  the  right 


>  Gingroan  anerwards  snid  In  Uie  House;  "the  amendment  from 
the  Senate,  known  as  Walker's  which  would  have  aettled  the  ques- 
tion or  slavery  in  the  terrilorieB."  Congr,  Qlohe,  31st  Congr..  1st  8ess., 
p.  3«5. 

"  Cliief  Ji:stice  Marshall  aaj-a  in  the  case  of  Ser6  v.  Pitot;  "Ac- 
rardingly,  we  find  Congress  possessing  and  exercising  the  abaoluiQand 
undisputed  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the  territory  of 
Orleans."  Cranch's  liep..  VI.,  p.  337;  Curtis,  II.,  p.  425.  The  power 
of  CougrcBS  to  make  laws  regardingslavery  in  the  territories  is  directly 
or  indirectly  recognised  in  the  following  judicial  decisions:  Henard 
v.  Aspasia,  Peters'  Rep.,  V-,  p.  505;  Phebe  et  al.  v.  Jay,  Breese'e  ItepL, 
p.  210;  nogg  Y.  The  Zaneaville  Canal  Co,,  Ohio  Rep.,  V.,  p.  410;  Mar- 
tin's  Louisiana  Rep.,  N.  B.,  p.  6B9;  Spooner  v.  McConnell.  McLean's 
Rep.,  L,  p.  341 ;  ^arvey  v.  Decker,  Walker's  Mississippi  Hep.,  p.  36; 
Rachael  v.  Walker,  Miesnuri  Rep.,  1V„  p,  350. 
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anil  duty  of  Congress  to  dictate  the  law  to  thcra  on  this  point. 
The  tepritories  were  not  colonies  which  were  destined  |ier- 
manently  to  maintain  a  fleparate  existence  under  the  Union, 
but  they  were  embryo  states  with  the  legal  expectancy  of 
beciiraiiig  equal  constituent  members  of  the  Union.  The 
character  of  their  political  and  social  organization  was, 
therefore,  an  essential  determining  factor  in  the  future  of 
the  Union.  To  leave  it  to  tiiem  to  form  this  organization 
wholly  according  to  tlieir  own  good  pleasure,  would  be  pro 
tanto,  to  renounce  all  effort  to  give  the  development  of  the 
Union  a  particular  direction,  and  to  secure  its  preservation. 
The  number  of  the  states  had  already  more  than  doubled. 
If  tliis  principle,  therefore,  had  been  allowed  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  homogeneity  in  the  ground-type  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states  might  have  been  bo  overgrown  with 
a  confusion  of  heterogenous  institations,  that,  even  at  that 
time,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  a  rational, 
union,  policy,  guided  by  the  raison  rf'  etat  and  conscious  of 
its  aim— and,  therefore,  none  of  the  continuance  of  the  Union 
itself.  A  state  tliat  consciously  and  voluntarily  deprives 
itself  of  the  possibility  of  exercising  the  right  of  deter- 
mining itself  the  course  of  its  own  development,  is  a  mon- 
atrosity — a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nor  would  the  case 
he  altered  if  that  principle  was  expressed  distinctly  and  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  in  the  constitution,  for  from 
the  start  the  actual  cjurso  of  development  would  either 
have  to  override  it  or  be  a  process  of  disintegration  of  the 
state.  Calhoun's  assertion  that  the  territories  belonged  to 
the  "thirty  states,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  citizens  of 
every  state  could  take  with  them  into  the  territories  the 
rights  which  rested  solely  upon  the  municipal  institutions 
of  their  respective  states,  and  the  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  therel'ore,  were  equally  absurd,  if  the  Union 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  nation  in  any  sense  of  the  term 
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and  not  a  mere  international  league.  But,  whatever  its 
original  legal  character  might  have  been,  all  the  dialectics 
in  the  world  could  not  argue  away  the  fact  that  it  never 
really  had  been  such  a  mere  league,  and,  therefore,  also  the 
founders  of  the  republic  had  never  been  guilty  of  the 
monstrous  absurdities  imputed  to  them  both  by  the  Cal- 
houn and  the  Cass-Dickinson  schools.  As  soon  as  the 
Union  had  come  into  possession  of  a  territorial  domain  it 
had,  both  generally,  and  specially  with  reference  to  the 
slavery  question,  adopted  a  territorial  policy  with  a  dis- 
tinct, conscious  object.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  the 
best  and  most  significant  proof,  how  fully  Congress  shared 
the  conviction  of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  that  "a 
more  perfect  union "  Avas  to  take  the  place  of  the  loose 
confederation;  and  the  first  Congress  under  the  new  con- 
stitution declared,  by  a  confirmation  of  the  ordinance,  that 
the  measure  in  its  opinion  was  conceived  thoroughly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  more  perfect  union.  Since  that  time. 
Congress  had  always  regarded  and  treated  the  territorial 
condition  not  merelv  as  a  time  of  waiting  in  which  the 
territory  had  to  acquire  the  requisite  material  weight,  but 
also  as  a  preliminary  school,  in  which  it  had  to  secure  a 
])olitical  and  social  development  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  states,  sucli  that  its  entrance  into  the 
Union  as  an  equal  constituent  member  would  be  for  the 
weal  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  for  its  own  advantage.  And 
the  Calhounites,  apart  from  the  slavery  question,  not  only 
wished  to  maintain  this  practice,  but  they  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  course  as  an  irresistible  argument  against 
those  supporters  of  squatter  sovereignty  who  favored  the 
immediate  admission  of  California  as  a  state.  Calhoun 
and  the  entire  south,  moreover,  in  season  and  out  ot  seaso;:, 
were  continually  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Union  had  become  more  perfect  in  fact,  since  the  adoption 


intkhiob  department. 


cijnstitiition,  that  is  to  say,  had  consolirljiteil  from  a 
eotifwlt'i-ation  into  a  t'edenil  state  with  a  national  character. 
At  tliis  very  time,  falhonii  was  vigorouslj  opposing  the 
(■gtahlishiiient  of  a  Department  of  the  Interior.  anJ  rightlj- 
eaid  that  the  very  name  of  the  new  departniont  was  a 
most  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  progressive  development 
of  the  ehai-Hcter  of  the  Union  in  tlie  direetion  indicated,' 
But  even  the  Congi-ess  of  tlie  eonfedevation  anti  the  first 
Congivss  nnder  the  new  eonstitution  had  i-egarded  slavery 
as  a  question  of  sufficient  national  sip^iifieauce,  to  make  it 
necessary  that  the  Union  shonld  follow  a  definite  territorial 
jHiIicy  with  reference  thereto.  And  yet,  now  aocordiiig  to 
some,  law,  and  according  to  otheiti.  policy,  imcoiiditiuDally 
require<l  that  the  federal  legislatnre  should  absolutely 
igntu*  the  question — -now  after  the  bitter  experieuee  of 
two  generations  had  shown  that  it  influenced  the  fate  of 
the  Union  to  an  extent  nntl  Jegive  of  which  the  founderB 
of  the  republic  could  have  formed  no  conception. 

Some  of  the  most  decided  chiimpions  of  the  »lnve  hold- 
ing interest,  against  their  will  gave  the  most  emphHtic 
testimony  to  the  ini possibility  of  complying  with  this  re- 
quest. Hunter  and  Westcott  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
decision  might  be  postjioned,  even  if  a  favorable  issue  for 
the  south  could  now  he  obtained;  for,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
cited state  of  public  ojiinion,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  tlie 
nor  til  would  not  peacefully  submit  to  such  a  result.'   This 


)eD.  of  Congr.,  SVI.,  p.  338. 

ifestcolt  said:     "We  are  jiixl  over  a  clo»ety  con[pB(e(l  Presidiiii. 

till  eleclioD.  and  In  whkli  this  (|iieNiiiin  was  a  prominpnt  iind  t^xdling 
topic  urdiKUssioQ.  Give  time  and  opiiorlunily  Tor  all  toci>ol.  If  it  i* 
to  come,  at  lentt  put  llie  evil  duy  atur  olT.  Avoid  it.  Slum  it.  Pout- 
pone  il.  Give  lime  for  reason  aod  pulrlntism  to  rpaiiine  Iboir  «w*y. 
*  *  •  Sir.  I  dn  out  lieai[tiic.  t»  a  soutlierti  Bi'naiur,  to  My  bete  Id 
my  piste,  tlial  1  regard  ilie  potrtiioneuicnl  of  tliu  doi-iBion  of  iliia  Hlarory 
quartioD  at  Uiis  sessioD,  as  much  mori?  propitious  la  ibe  perpetuity  of 
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was  an  avowal  pregnant  with  meaning.  How  many  S 
tOTB  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  temper  of  t!ie  north  can 
not  be  said,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  them  shared  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  postpone  the  decision 
once  more.     Their  wishes  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

Dayton  had  moved  that,  until  Congress  provided  for  the 
territories  in  some  other  way,  "all  the  military,  civil, and  jn- 
dicial,  powers  heretotbre  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
Mexican  government,"  should  be  translerred  to  persons  to  be 
Belereted  by  the  President.  Berrien  declared  himself 
ready  to  support  the  motion  if  the  addition  would  be  ac- 
cepted "so  far  as  they  [the  powers]  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."  Dayton 
would  not  assent  to  this,  because  the  south  woald  have 
drawn  from  it  the  same  conclusions  as  from  the  "exten- 
sion of  the  conatitntion  of  the  United  States"  to  the  terri- 
tories. But  witliout  the  additional  clause,  the  motion 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  south,  since  it  left  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  force  for  an  indetinite  time.  Day- 
ton's pointing  out  that  he  had  copied  verbatim  tlie  law 
once  promulgated  for  Florida,  and  his  assurance  that  his 

tbe  UdJoo  than  its  declHloti  Id  any  way  could  be  at  thta  spssion,  If 
iucb  decision  rould  be  mode.  I  advocate  tliis  amendment  (Wiilker'a) 
diBlinclIf  on  that  ground.  A  decision  by  ConKresa,  evua  if  in  favor 
of  tlie  soulb,  at  tbis  session,  I  bare  aiiprelieasiou  would  not  be  peace- 
nbly  acquieaced  in,  in  tlie  present  stale  of  escited  feeling  on  thta  sub- 
ject in  ttie  other  seclions.  The  [lublic  mind  is,  I  fear,  diseuaed  with 
respect  lo  it,  Budi  decision  now  would  be  used  by  fanaiiea  and 
demagogues,  who  are  tlie  enemies  of  tbe  south,  to  carry  out  their  un- 
(latrlotii;,  If  not  treason  aide,  designs.  They  would  by  such  decision  at 
(his  time.  I  fear,  bo  ablfrto  excite  prejudice,  and  mislead  Uie  people, 
imd  Uie  bail  might  rebound.  Il  would  not  be  a  settlement  of  tbe 
iiucstlon,  but  would  occnnion  renewed  and  more  violent  agitai.io 
lliid..  pp.  828,  32fl.  He  addrd  ihui  tbe  south  would  naturally  resist 
iinfavorabte  decision,  and  Ihat  its  reaistanco  would  be  unbending, 
while  the  north  would  aguin  griidiinlly  lose  its  hostile  dispoulliMi 
towards  the  south. 
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only  object  u^as  to  provide  the  territories  witli  tlio  necea- 
BEry  machinery  of  government,  of  courBC,  did  not  win  him 
a  vote.  A  motion  of  Webster  to  leave  the  existing  laws 
in  force  until  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
unless  the  territories  should  he  organized  sooner,  met,  as 
will  be  readily  understood,  with  still  less  favor.  Webster 
might  understand  this  as  the  laisser  aller,  which  he  de- 
clared the  best  policy,!  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  south  it  wae 
tantamount  to  an  unfavorable  decision  for  the  time  indi- 
cated. On  the  26th  of  February,  Dayton's  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  47  to  8,  and  then  Walker's  amend- 
ment, after  it  had  been  given  a  somewhat  altered  form  by 
Eerrien,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  29  to  27. 

On  the  following  day  the  House  by  a  vote  of  126  to  87 
passed  its  territorial  bill  excluding  slavery  from  the  new 
territories.  The  Senate  referred  the  bill  to  its  Committee 
on  the  Territories  and  nothing  more  was  heai-d  of  it. 
The  House  could  not  without  any  furtlier  attention  lay 
the  Senate's  proposition  ad  acta  in  this  polite  fashion,  be- 
cause it  was  appended  to  the  appropriation  bill.  On  the 
2d  of  March,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  intro- 
duced an  amendment,  which,  in  essentials,  agreed  with 
Webster's  motion.  It  received  only  17  votes,  but  the 
Walker  amendment  was  also  rejected  by  a  vote  of  114  to 
100.'  A  committee  of  conference  of  the  two  Houses  re- 
ported next  day  that  it  had  been  unable  to  unite  upon  any 
plan.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  30th  Congress.  If  botli 
Houses  remained  firm,  not  only  would  the  territories  be 


1  Cnilis,  Life  of  D.  Webster,  II.,  p.  802. 

■  Clingmaii  rotalcs,  Ibut  a  jirotniDeot  represeotallve  of  Massacbu- 
MttB  tnld  liim:  "If  tve  do  not  succeed  ia  cbaoging  It  [Ihc  Walker 
amendnieiit]  we  sbnll  prevent  its  adoption  by  tisving  tbe  jeas  aod 
nays  on  molious  to  adjoum,  and  calls  of  the  HouBe  till  tbe  end  of  tbe 
seaaion."    Coogr.  Globe,  Slst  Cougr.,  1st  Sees.,  p.  305, 
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left  without  legal  organization,  but  the  new  administra- 
tion would  stand  before  an  empty  or  locked  treasury,  till 
the  new  Congress  could  be  called  together  and  an  appropri- 
ation voted.  It  seemed  inconceivable  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  would  venture  to  bring  the  entire  civil  machinery  of 
the  Union  to  a  stand ;  but  the  mere  apprehension  of  such 
a  danger  filled  Taylor  with  the  liveliest  anxiety.  Seward, 
who  was  known  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  Presi- 
dent, exerted  his  entire  influence  to  persuade  the  House 
to  make  a  last  efl^brt  to  come  to  an  understanding.*  The 
excitement  was  so  intense  that  some  delegates  actually 
came  to  blows,  ^  but  the  majority  were  won  over  by  Sew- 
ard to  the  Webster  motion.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the 
conflict  continued  with  undiminished  violence,  and  the 
prospect  of  reaching  any  decision  grew  hourly  less.  Tliat 
body  feared  to  maintain  its  position  with  obstinacy,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  of  the  House  was,  for 
the  majority,  out  of  the  question,  but  they  wrangled  with 
each  other  and  were  unable  to  devise  any  plan  for  which  a 
majority  could  be  won,  nor  did  time  allow  of  their  send- 
ing the  bill  back  to  the  House.  Hunter  preferred  to  let 
the  aj)propriation  bill  fall  through  rather  than  to  abandon 
any  of  the  rights  of  the  south  to  California;  Douglas  de- 
clared that  he  would  sooner  give  up  the  appropriation  bill 
than  leave  California  without  a  government;  Foote,  Cass, 
and  Borland  refused  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  vot- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

»  See  his  letter  of  the  29th  of  March,  1849,  to  the  editor  of  the 
National  Intdlifjeiurr.     Works,  III.,  pp.,  443,  444. 

^Horace  Maim  writes  on  the  4lh  of  March:  "Tliere  were  two 
regular  fist-tights  in  the  House,  in  one  of  which  blood  flowed  freely; 
«nd  one  ia  the  Senate.  Some  of  the  members  were  fiercely  exasper- 
ated ;  and  had  tlie  north  been  as  ferocious  as  the  south,  or  the  Whigs 
as  violent  as  the  Democrats,  it  is  probable  there  would  have  been  a 
general  raCIce."     Life  of  II.  Mann,  p.  277. 
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was  no  longer  sitting,  but  that  they  were  merely  a  debat- 
ing club  of  private  gentlemen,  iiiaemueh  as  the  hour  of 
midnight  between  the  3d  and  -Ith  of  Marcli,  wliiish  put 
an  end  to  tlie  30th  Congress,  was  long  piat.  It  was 
almost  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Webster  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  drop  the 
Walker  amendment.  The  reeoliition  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  38  to  7,  and  the  a])propriacion  bill  had  thus  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  without  containing  any  proviaion 
tibout  the  new  territories.  Polk  signed  the  bill  without 
considering  very  minutely  whether  he  was  jiietified  in  Bo 
doing,  and  although  _in  all  probability  the  great  majority 
wf  the  people  were  of  tlie  opinion  that  he  had  really 
ceased  to  be  President  of  th«  United  Stiites  on  the  last 
minute  of  the  3d  of  March,  his  aetion  was  naturally  every- 
where approved. 

Thus  the  machinery  of  state  remained  undisturbed  in 
its  regular  movement,  but  not  a  step  in  advance  had  been 
taken  in  the  territorial  question.  The  history  of  the  con- 
test ehows,  nevertheless,  that  notwithstanding  this,  the 
session  eaii  by  no  means  be  designated  resultless.  The 
slavot^niey  had  tried  to  compass  its  aim  by  new,  rouuda- 
bont,  and  hidden  ways,  it  had  strained  the  bow  to  the 
point  of  breaking,  but  had  been  rej)elled,  while  at  other 
points  its  ojiponeutfi  had  passed  over  to  the  aggivssive, 
without  any  practiejil  results  it  is  true,  hut  not  without 
significant  moral  gains.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  tlie  contest  should  be  resumed  in  Congress,  they 
would  have  in  the  ISenate,  hitherto  .the  impregnable  bul- 
wark of  the  slavocracy,  two  champions  from  whose 
strength  and  resolution  they  justly  awaited  the  greatest 
results. 

The  I'londfl  hung  threatening  over  the  whole  Union,  but 
highest  find  darkest  they  loomed  alxivo  the  south. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The   FiHflT   Session   of   the   SIst  Congress  to  the  Ap- 
pointment OF   THE   CoMMITfEE   OF   ThIBTEEN,  ApKIL   19, 

1850. 

The  4tli  of  Itarcli  fell  on  a  Sunday  and  Taylor's  inaugu- 
ration took  place,  therefore,  on  the  5lh,  The  address, 
which  he  read  from  the  eastern  steps  of  the  capitui,  wae 
marked  by  brevity,  sirapUcitj  and  emptiness.  It  an- 
nounced good  intentions  but  no  policy.  The  only  signifi- 
cant sentence  was  the  assurance  that  he  would  zealously 
eiipport  all  measures  of  Congress  adopted  to  bring  into 
harmony  oppoBing  interests  and  to  secure  the  peri)etaity 
of  the  Union. 

The  cabinet  as  a  wliole  waa  almost  as  colorless  as  the 
inaugural  address,  although  almost  nil  its  memijers  bc; 
longed  to  the  best  known  politicians.  Although  07  of 
Taylor's  163  electoral  votes  had  been  given  by  the  free 
Btatee,  the  south  had  been  considered  in  four  ministries, 
the  nortli  in  only  three.  The  Secrebiry  of  War,  Crawlbrd, 
»f  Georgia,  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  representative  of 
tlie  more  extreme  southern  views  and  he  had  not  much 
influence,  partly  because  he  was  a  man  of  only  meiiiocre 
capacity,  and  partly  because  Le  was  suspected  of  Iiaving 
too  easy  a  conscience  in  [Tecuniary  matters.  The  Attorney 
General,  Keverdy  Johnson,  had,  it  is  true,  as  we  have 
seen,  supported  the  view,  tliat  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  would  be  impossible  if  slavery  should  be  excludcHi 
from  the  entire  territorial  domain;  but  the  constitutional 
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riglit  of  Congress  to  do  this  he  liad  pronounced  incontest- 
able, Preston,  the  Secretm-y  of  the  Navj,  had.  in  1832,  in 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  recommended  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  and,  although  he  had  afterwards  heen 
swept  along  with  the  stream,  it  was,  nevertheless,  doubt- 
ful bow  far  the  slavocracy  would  be  able  to  count  upon 
him  if  tlieir  interests  should  clash  with  his  other  political 
aims.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  and,  although  he  had  worked  his  way 
up  from  tlie  lower  ranks,  he  was  botlt  as  man  nnd  poli- 
tician a  conservative  with  a  pronounced  aristocratic  tend- 
ency. Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  an  excelleut  jurist  and  an  esteemed  man, 
but  had  little  political  weight.  The  only  decided  repre- 
sentative of  the  Free  Soil  principle  in  the  cabinet  was  the 
Postmaster  General,  Collamer,  of  Vermont.  If  it  was 
allowable  to  strike  an  average,  so  to  speak,  it  might,  there- 
fore, be  expected  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  M, 
Clayton,  who  in  the  first  session  of  the  30th  Congress  had 
attempted  to  quiet  the  conflict  on  the  territorial  question 
by  the  compromise  plan  named  after  him,  would  represent 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  jjosition  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
slavery  question. 

The  composition  of  the  cabinet  did  not  Batisfy  the 
Whigs,  although  they  had  no  definite  serious  objections  to 
make  to  its  individual  members.  People  shook  their  lieads 
in  astonishment,  and  avowed  to  each  other  in  confidence, 
that,  after  all,  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  state  a  man  who,  on  his  own  testimony,  had  yet  to 
learn  the  first  elements  of  statesmanship.  The  manner  in 
which  the  administration  proceeded  to  fill  the  other  federal 
offices  strengthened  this  first  impression.  Clay,  from  the 
begiiming,  had  not  expected  to  "find  much  favor  at  court," 
and  bad  given  the  assurance  that  he  should  not  be  over- 
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much  grieved,  but  lie  had  at  the  same  time  added:  "The 
President  will  be  unwise  if  he  neglects  or  proscribes  my 
friends."  ^  And  now  not  alone  Clay's  friends  complained, 
but  Taylor  w-as  charged  with  dividing  the  loaves  and  fishes 
exclusively  among  those  who  had  supported  his  candidacy 
from  the  start.  Even  the  poison  of  sectional  jealousy  was 
introduced  into  this  wrangling  for  the  spoils.  The  leaders 
of  the  southern  Whigs  maintained  that  Seward,  who  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  determining  power  behind  the 
throne,  had  been  made  general  manager  of  the  patronage 
for  the  north.  They  held  Preston  responsible  for  this, 
who,  they  said,  conceived  the  ''foolish  idea,"  that  in  this 
way  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  party,  in  1852,  also 
could  be  secured  to  the  south,  because  Seward  was  the  des- 
ignated candidate  for  1856.  The  only  result  of  this,  how- 
ever, had  been  that  they  thought  that  Seward  had  forced 
the  entire  northern  wing  of  the  Whigs  to  pass  over  into 
the  camp  of  the  extreme  opponents  of  slavery  * 

The  dissatisfaction  at  this  trafficking  with  the  S})oils 
became  so  great  that,  as  early  as  June,  there  was  talk  of 
giving  it  expression  by  a  public  demonstration. ^  And 
l)oth  the  administration  and  the  party  were  far  from  being 
so  firmly  established  that  they  could  aflbrd  to  reenact  the 
tragic  comedy  of  a  family  quarrel,  enacted  in  Tyler's  pres- 
idency.    When  the  autumn  elections  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 

1  Mr.  Clay  to  James  Harlan,  March  13, 1849.  Clay's  Priv.  C^>rresi)., 
p.  580. 

2  R.  Toombs  to  J.  J.  CrittendcD,  April  25,  1850.  Colcinan,  Life  of 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  pp.  304,  305. 

*  "I  re«^ret  extremely  that  many  of  the  appointmenti  of  the  Presi- 
ilent  are  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  public ;  and  still  more  that  there  should 
be  just  occasion  for  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  tell  mo  that  it  will  bo  difficult 
to  rei>ress  an  ex])ression  of  the  Whi^  dissatir,faction,  prior  to  the 
meet  in  «^  of  Conirress.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  this  was  done  so  early, 
if  it  should  become  necessary  [I  hope  it  may  not]  to  do  it  at  all.**  Mr. 
Clay  to  X.  Dean,  June  21,  1850.     Clay's  Priv.  Corresp.,  p.  587. 
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■ania  went  against  the  administration,  Clay,  early  as  it 
was,  espreased  hia  feai-  tliat  tlie  lielra  might  be  wrested 
fiom  their  bands;'  and  the  day  after  the  osecmhling  of 
Congress  he  wrote  to  liis  son  James  that  it  was  all  over 
'with  the  supremacy  of  the  Whigs,  unleBS  some  favorable 
revolution  should  take  place  in  public  affairs.' 

This  state  of  affairs  opened  a  glooTny  prospect  for  the 
future,  not  only  to  the  Whigs,  but  to  the  entire  country. 
In  epite  of  the  proud  confidence  with  which  the  southern 
friends  of  Taylor  had  ]>roclaime(i,  during  the  election  con- 
test, that  the  south  needed  no  gnaranties  from  any  of  her 
sous  for  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  slavery  question, 
his  opponents  assumed  a  much  sharper  tone  in  their  com- 
plaints and  menaces  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  readied.' 
The  Legislature  of  Missouri  declared  the  binding  foi-ceof 
the  Missouri  compromise — if  it  ever  had  any — wholly 
dfstroyeil  by  the  conduct  of  the  north,  and  promised  to 
nnite  heartily  with  the  other'slave  states  in  resistance 
to  any  measure  that  sought  to  curtail  the  equal  rights 
of  the   south    to   the   territories.*      The   Legislature   of 

'Judging  trmn  present  prospects  I  do  not  see  bow  il  ie  lo  be  bub- 
Oclober  15.  to  liis  bod  James.    Ibid^  pp.  580,  500. 

Asliiniin,  the  odIj  Ma.BsachueetIs  represenlalive  in  Conjirfss  who 
gtood  liy  Welralcr  aflor  Ujp  "tli  of  Mtircli  speeph,  saui,  in  ilie  Houw  of 
llopresentolivea,  March  27:  "  We  heurd  no  talk  ol  diuuniiiii  imril  Gen- 
eral TajloT  was  elected,  aud  llien  Ihe  huwl  began.  Then  il  wiu.  that 
ttie  noion  was  declared  to  be  suddenly  in  danger,  because  •tDUihpm 
righlii  had  been  trodden  down."  Coogr.  Globe,  Slst  Coagr.,  1st  Sm8., 
App..  p.  398. 

'  They  expressed  their  readiness  as  a  conceMion,  to  accept  ilie  ex- 
Mniiion  of  the  Missouri  line,  if  this  wonld  prevent  furtlier  altnckd  and 
put  a  slop  to  Iho  aoli-siavery  faDaticism.  See  the  resoluiions,  Congr. 
Olobe,  3Ut  CuDgr.,  Ut  Bess.,  pp.  07,  OH.  Benton  had  tlie  courage, 
up)>euliiig  to  the  people  of  the  state  who  did  not  nppriwe  of  the  pro- 
ceeiling  of  the  Legislature,  to  refuse  obedience  lo  the  iD.iiruction  to 
iicl  in  at-cordani'.e  with  tlie  resuiutions.  Bee  his  letter  of  Uuy  9,  1M9, 
To  the  People  of  Missouri,  Niles'  Keg.,  LXXV.,  p.  333. 
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Virginia  requested  the  Governor  to  call  an  extraordinary 
session,  in  case  Congress  should  accept  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  and  the  Governors  of  Georgia  and  Alabama 
recommended  that  measures  be  taken  to  call  a  conven- 
tion in  that  event.  The  Committee  of  safety  of  South 
Carolina  held  a  meeting  of  delegates  in  Columbia,  which 
appointed  a  General  Committee  of  Safety  of  five  members 
to  organize  the  agitation  and  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
entire  south. ^  The  word  "disunion"  fell  so  glibly  from 
the  lips  of  the  Hotspurs  now,  that  it  gradually  began  to 
lose  much  of  its  dreadful  sound  even  in  the  ears  of  the 
masses.  The  aged  Troup,  whose  years  had  neither  cooled 
his  heated  blood  nor  subdued  his  defiant  spirit,  solemnly 
warned  them  to  prepare  themselves  in  earnest,  as  the  knot 
would  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  hewn  through  with  tlie 
the  sword,  and  every  hour  lost  was  so  much  gained  for 
the  north.* 

Nile:,'  Reg.,  LXXV.,  pp.  828,  829. 
•  "  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  conceal  anything  from  ourselves — it  is 
far  better  to  lay  bare  the  naked  truths,  and  in  good  time.  Are  we  to 
Burrender  because  the  civilized  world,  and,  it  may  be,  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  countrymen  are  against  us?  This  is  the  only  question 
worth  considering — and,  I  begin,  by  answering  No  I  by  no  means.  If 
you  are  divided,  you  can  do  nothing — perfect  unanimity  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for,  but  an  approach  to  it  might  be  realized ;  what  then  ?  I  say 
a  perfect  preparedness  for  the  last  resort,  by  the  establishment,  in 
every  state,  without  delay,  of  military  schools,  foundries,  armories, 
arsenals,  manufactories  of  powder,  etc.  Have  you  not  seen  that  our 
adversaries  are  constantly  growing  stronger,  and  ourselves  compara- 
tively weaker,  in  all  the  elements  of  power— population— wealth— ed- 
ucation— military  resources  of  all  kinds;  and  these  sustained  by  a 
government  strong  in  its  military'  and  naval  power — ready  for  combat 
at  any  time,  and  at  any  place,  and  already  the  terror  of  the  world  ?  ♦ 
♦  ♦  I  say,  then,  ceasing  all  bluster  and  bravado,  prepare  to  meet 
them  on  the  last  field,  in  which,  if  you  be  well  prepared,  they  will 
receive  harder  blows  then  they  can  give;  and  they  know  it.  *  *  ♦ 
It  is  onlv  the  dread  of  death  that  in  the  United  States  will  stav  the 
hand  or  stop  the  machinations  of  the  fanatic.    That  dread  yon  must 
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oft-repeated  asBiirance  that  lie  woulil  nlwnys 
tlmrdiiiate  the  intereBts  of  parties  to  those  of  the  entiro 
people,  had  been  bonestlj  meant.  He  desired  to  prove 
this  at  once  in  the  slavery  question,  and,  if  good  will  had 
1)een  all  that  was  needed,  he  might  have  been  able,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  himself  was  s  large  slave  owner  in  one  of 
the  states  furthest  aoutli,  to  do  more  to  effect  a  settle 
incnt  of  the  difficulty  than  any  president  whatever  from 
tho  north'  could  have  done.  But  Taylor  understood  the 
real  nature  of  the  evil  as  little  as  did  the  great  majority 
of  the  politicians,  and  of  the  population  of  the  two  eeo- 
tious.  Ke  mistook  the  symptoms  for  the  disease,  and  be 
believed,  therefore,  that  by  shifting  the  formal  ground  on 
which,  for  the  time  being,  the  main  action  in  tlie  eturiml 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  was  being  fought,  all 
rlie  danger  wonld  vanish,  too,  and  it  would  be  ]>03«il>le  to 
establish  a  lasting  peace.  Tiie  territorial  question  was  to 
be  disposed  of  forever  by  a  combination  of  the  old  propo- 
sitions of  Douglas  and  Clayton, 

In  the  first  place,  the  contest,  as  far  as  California  was 
cnncerped,  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  object.  Thomaa 
Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  was  sent  thither  to  induce  the 
population  to  give  themselves  a  state  constitution,  Kod 
m  to  petition  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Ilia  in- 
ictions  of  the  3d  of  April,  1849,  inculcated  with  tpe- 


him,  in  » Tisible,  pelpabia  foim.  Tliey  know  7011  hata 
oarage;  t>ut  where  Is  (lie  fifing  artillery.  ih«  mont  funnidaliln  mm  Id 
initdem  warfiire— wh^re  the  munlllons,  the  arm;  the  (tlM-liillnp—nntl 
where  the  science  to  serve  them  Id  tbe  field  1"  Letter  or  Ui«  lAib  of 
SepL.  1M9.  10  a  genUemu  at  HohlU.  llwileo.  T1i«  Llf*  of  Q.  H. 
Troup,  Append^  p.  XVL 

■Th.  Parker  rightly  Mid  Mnne  yean  later:  "Tb*  htgticr  nnnbtlHi 
president  come*  from,  iho  Uiwer  wiuth  niiwi  )i«  Ko  to.  Oeoaral  Taylor 
could  afford  to  be  tnorv  aati^lnvFry  Uian  Mr.  Killuwn  or  Mr.  Pi«n!«." 
White,  Life  aod  Conecp.  of  Tb-  Parker,  11.,  p.  19). 
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cial  einpliasis,  that  the  organization  of  the  state  must  in 
every  respect  be  througliout  the  people's  own  work,  and 
that  the  President  could  do  no  more  than  "protect  and 
defend"  tliem  in  it.^ 

In  taking  this  step,  Taylor  met  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lation of  California.  Independently  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, for  the  discussion  of  which  no  urgent  reason  as  yet 
existed,  tliere  had  for  some  time  been  an  agitation  on  foot 
in  different  parts  of  the  territory  for  the  establishment  of 
a  firm,  legal  order  of  their  own  initiative. ^  The  rule  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  federal  troops,  who  bore 
the  title  of  governor,  had  neither  sufficient  strength  nor 
that  living  connection  with  the  people,  which  has  now 
become  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  United  States;  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  the  receipts 
had  led  to  wearisome  and  bitter  wrangling  with  this  irre- 
sponsible ruler  of  uncertain,  amphibious  character,  and 
the  coarse,  criminal  adventurer  element  was  daily  becom- 
ing a  more  fearful  scourge.  If  thorough  going  relief  was 
not  speedily  administered,  affairs  would  soon  assume  a 
shape  that  would  make  the  name  of  California  like  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — a  bv-word  for  all  time.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  really  monstrous  to  demand  that  the 
Californians  should  wait  year  after  year  with  stolid  patience 
till  the  quarrel  on  the  slavery  question  was  somehow  and 
sometime  ended,  in  order  then  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  Congress  a  real  government  and  legal  status.  Congress 
was  not  only  guilty  of  a  serious  neglect  of  duty,  but,  in 
its  prolonged  and  fruitless  efforts  to  give  a  legal  existence 

'  Sen.  Doc,  31st  Congr.  1st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  78,  p.  10. 

"  For  details,  see  the  memorial  which  was  presented  to  Congress 
March  12,  1850,  by  the  senators  and  representatives  of  California. 
Browne,  Report  of  the  Debates  in  the  Convention  of  California.  App. 
pp.  XIV. -XXIII. 
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to  t}.e  Ininain  acquired  from  Mexico,  it  offV-itil  the  most 
pitiable  illustration  of  political  impotence  that  can  be 
foTind  in  the  liistory  of  tLe  United  States.  And  llie  poj)- 
ulation  of  California,  swept  together  from  all  the  stated 
of  the  Union,  gave  the  most  magnificent  illustration  of 
the  wonderful  capiicity  of  this  people  for  eelf-goveminent, 
by  creating  for  themselves,  of  their  own  motion,  and  with 
the  titraost  coolness  and  deliberation,  a  political  organiza- 
tion which  proved  itself  viable  tinder  conditions  to  which 
many  an  old  and  firmly  estahliehed  government  would 
have  siifcnmbed. 

A  few  days  after  the  news  reached  San  Francisco  that 
all  the  debates  in  Congress  for  the' organ ization  of  tlie  ter- 
fitory  had  again  failed  to  lead  to  any  results,  the  "  legie- 
lative  assembly  "  of  the  district— a  body  of  representatives 
withont  any  legal  authority,  chosen  some  months  before 
by  the  people — issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which 
it  called  upon  all  the  districts  to  choose  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention which  was  to  assemble  on  the  third  Monday  of 
August  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  plan  for  a  state 
constitution.  At  the  same  time,  but  without  knowing 
of  this  step.  General  Riley,  residing  at  Monterey,  issued 
(June  3d)  in  his  capacity  of  governor,  a  proclamation  call- 
ing a  convention  to  be  h->ld  at  Monterey,  September  1,  for 
the  same  purpose.'      fenu  Francisco  denied  the  Governor 

'  Btley  liad  resoltecl  on  this  step  before  King's  Brrivnl.  In  a  dis. 
patcb  uf  Ihe  olHcer  in  chief  command  of  the  fleol  in  the  Potiflc  Ocean, 
we  rend:  "The  gteemer  Edilh  has  beeu  sent  to  Mszellun  fur  the  ne- 
cessary intelligence,  and,  on  her  Hrrival  with  informalion  tbirt  nn  other 
Ihun  a  revenue  law  had  been  piiBsed,  General  Rile;  issued  a  procla- 
■nation  for  the  ejection  of  the  neceasar;  executive  and  judicial  officers 
under  the  existing  laws,  and  recommending  at  the  same  time  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  slate  constitution.  Mr. 
King  arrived  at  the  lime  these  proclamations  wexe  about  being  issued, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  con  graluk lion  that  the  government,  by 
anticipation,  bad  appi-oved  of  the  latter  measure."  Congr.  Olobe,  3Ul 
Congr.,  Isl  Sess..  App.,  p.  75. 
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all  aiitliority  in  this  matter,  but  finally  allowed  itself  to 
be  induced  by  his  friends,  with  express  reservation  of  the 
legal  question,  to  invite  the  other  districts,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  common  weal,  to  obey  Eiley's  summons.  On 
the  apj^ointed  day  the  delegates  began  to  assemble  at  Mon- 
terey, and  on  the  13  th  of  October  the  convention  termi- 
nated  its  labors.  On  the  8th  of  September  it  had  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  bill  of  rights  the  introductory  words  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  on  the  10th,  Shannon 
moved  to  add  to  the  report  of  the  committee  the  provi. 
sion:  "Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  shall  ever  be  tolerated  in 
this  state."  This  motion  was  unanimously  made  a  reso- 
lution,! although  fifteen  members  of  the  convention  had 
emigrated  from  slave  states.  In  the  debate  only  two 
questions  had  been  discussed,  in  which  part  of  the  consti- 
tution this  provision  ought  to  be  placed,  and  whether  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  people  to  be  voted  on  sejmrately. 
Much  more  animated  was  the  discussion  on  the  motion 
to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  colored  men.  Tlie 
weightiest  and  most  eflfective  argument  in  favor  of  the 
motion  was,  that  the  first  named  provision  would  infallibly 
be  ehuled  unless  colored  men  were  excluded  from  the  state 
altogether.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  informed  them  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  prominent  men  of  his  native 
state,  in  which  they  announced  their  intention  "to  come 
here  in  the  spring  with  a  large  number  of  negroes,  to  be 
emancipated  on  the  condition  of  serving  them  six  or 
twelve  months  in  the  mines.'-*  Semple  fully  concurred 
in  Stewart's  views,  and  added:  "4-t  six  months  labor 
they  will  pay  a  higher  price  here  than  they  can  sell  their 

'  Browne.  Reiwrt  of  the  Debates  in  the  convention  of  California, 
pp.  33.  34.  43.  44. 

*  ReiH)rt  of  the  Debates  in  the  Convention  of  California,  p.  146. 


tatlob'8  object. 


3  for  in  Marylani], 
'iitlem 


I  lia- 
I,  and  I  ■v 


'  eye,  sir,  on 


k  certain  gentleman  in  Louisiana,  and  I  wil!  risk  it  tliat  if 
jon  allow  him  to  come  herv  and  dig  gold  with  his  elaves, 
lie  will  set  free  within  your  borders  at  least  a  thonsand, 
*  There  nre  many  others  eimilarly  eitiiated  with 
prd  to  their  slaves."'  The  motion  was  passed,  and  the 
;  prohibiting  slavery  was  not  subjected  to  a  special 
On  the  13th  of  November  the  population  accepted 
B  constitution  by  a  vote  of  12,0G6  against  only  811,  and 
!l  the  15th  of  December  the  legislature  met  at  San  Jos^. 
ire  days  later  Kiley  formally  plr,oed  the  government  in 
9  hands  of  the  new  civil  authorities. 
tSince  Taylor's  only  object  had  been  to  withdraw  from 
ingress  by  means  o£  a  yait  aecompli  the  decision  what 
B  law  was,  or  rather  should  he,  regarding  slavery  in  Cali- 
fornia, be  was  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  policy  and 
thonglit  that  he  could  now  proceed  to  employ  the  eami' 
paethods  in  New  Mexico  also,'  The  south  looked  at  tlie 
latter  in  another  light.  Whatever  might  be  the  rightH 
*  the  case,  it  was  facts  that  would  have  to  decide  and 
slhonn's  prophecy  had  reeeived  a  confirmation  whicli  was 
iflt  by  tlie  slavocrscy  lite  tlie  blow  of  a  club.  That  the 
wisioQ  had  gone  against  them  was  a  defeat  that  could 
t  be  made  good  unless  their  vague  hopes  of  the  acquisi- 
!i  of  further  territory  in  Mexico  or  Central  America,  or 


•  Ibid,,  p.  148. 

"  The  Secretary  nf  War,  Crawford,  writes  Nov.  IB,  184B,  to  Lieg. 
lennnt  Colonel  JlcC'all :     "  It  is  riot  believed  Ibat  Ibe  people  of  New 
llezico  are  required  to  iiwait  Ilio  movemonls  of  llio  federal  govern. 
■at  in  relalioD  to  tbe  plan  of  ii  governmaQl  proper  for  the  regulaljou 
D  internal  concerns.     •     •     •    Sboiild  the  people  of  New 
n  wish  to  take  an;  steps  towards  this  object,  bo  importaiit  and 
o  themselves,  it  will  he  your  duty,  and  the  duty  of  others 
1  whom  yon  are  associated,  not  to  thwart  but  advance   their 
Sen.  Doc.,  Slat  Congr.,  Ist  Boss.,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  18,  p,  2M. 
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more  particularly  of  Cuba,  could  be  realized,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  this  were  not  particularly  encouraging,  Taylor 
having  with  provoking  conscientiousness  just  thwarted  a 
filibustering  expedition  against  the  "Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles." ^  But  even  should  the  south  succeed  in  finding 
compensation  elsewhere,  it  could  never  wipe  out  the  moral 
impression  of  the  fact  tliat  its  own  sons  had  unanimously 
given  their  verdict  against  the  "j^eculiar  institution." 
No  better  proof  could  be  afforded  that  the  civilized  world 
Avas  not  influenced  solely  by  "abstractions"  and  "feel- 
ings" in  standing,  as  Troup  admitted  it  did,  with  one 
accord  against  the  south;  slavery  had  been  condemned,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  laws  which  govern  modem  civilized 
life,  by  those  who  had  been  under  its  influences  from  birth, 
and  whose  sympathies,  after  as  before,  went  with  the 
south.  Even  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Missouri  line, 
which  the  south  even  ten  years  later,  sought  to  separate 
from  California  as  a  slave  state,  only  21  votes  had  been 
cast  against  the  constitution,*  and  it  is  to  say  the  least, 

'  See  his  proclamation  of  the  11th  of  August,  1849,  Statesm.'s  Man., 
III.,  p.  1846,  and  Sen.  Doc,  81st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  57, 
pp.  1-18.  A  Colonel  White  was  the  head  of  the  expedition,  which 
from  New  Orleans  was  organized  at  Round  Island.  The  condemna- 
tion of  the  ships  Sea  Gull  and  New  Orleans  temporarily  averted  the 
danger  from  Cuba,  but  the  project  was  not  on  that  account  abandoned. 
"Certain  newspapers  in  this  quarter,  I  regret  to  say,  continue  to  en- 
courage them  to  persevere  in  their  wild  and  lawless  enterprise.  ♦  ♦ 
♦  I  exceedingly  regret  to  hear  such  a  band  of  would-be  buccaneers 
eulogized  as  patriotic  and  chivalrous  American  citizens;  and  the  navy, 
and  myself  in  particular,  denounced  as  having  shamefully  prevented 
80  meritorious  a  band  of  heroes  from  participating  in  a  contemplated 
great  and  glorious  struggle  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man !  Such 
strains  of  rhapsody,  I  assure  you,  sir,  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world."  Commander  V.  M.  Randolph  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Sept.  14th,  1849.     Ibid.,  p.  99. 

•  Congr.  Globe,  81st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1199 


Ooulitful  wliftlier  even  those  21  votes  bad  been  influenced 
\>y  tbe  probibition  of  slavery. 

It  wiis  tlierefore  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  tbat,  as  Gov- 
ernor Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  who  tbongli  born  and 
"brtiuglit  up  in  New  York,  wiis  one  of  tbe  moat  fanatical 
defenders  of  tlie  slavebolding  interest,  publicly  admitted  a 
year  later:  it  was  all  over  with  slavery  unless  tlie  foster- 
ing care  of  government  sliould  artificially  prolong  ita 
exifitence.i  The  President's  policy  in  California  and  ita 
results  bad  a  powerful  effect  in  spreading  tbe  recognition 
of  this  fact  among  the  slaveholders,  and  thus  what  was 
intended  to  confine  tbe  storm  gave  it  free  rein.  But  how 
utterly  was  the  i-eal  state  of  affairs  misconceived  iu  the 
north  when  they  laid  chief  stress  on  the  overweening  arro- 
gance and  tbii'st  for  power  of  tlie  slavocracy  which  em- 
boldened by  previous  successes  bad  now,  it  was  said, 
passed  all  lioundH  and  limits.  It  was  the  consciousness  of 
their  weakness  that  drove  them  to  the  wildest  excesses. 
And  for  this  very  reason,  it  was  a  further  serious  mistake 
to  rcgfird  it  all  as  idle  rbodomontado.a  In  the  course  of 
years,  no  donbt,  many  a  confirmation  of  this  assertion  will 

'  In  liis  message  of  Not.  18, 1850,  we  read :  "Willi  the  prejiidicea 
of  the  as>i  aguinsi  it,  it  requires  for  tis  kiod  tlevetopment  a  IVisiorlng 
govertimenl  over  il.  It  could  Bcarcely  sabsisl  without  euch  proteo 
lioD,"     Clayborno,  Life  ^nd  Con'espondence  of  J.  A.  Quitman,  II., 

*"Our  northern  friends  are  blind,  absolutely  blind,  lo  lUe  renl 
diuigcrs  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Thuy  doo'l  want  ti*  believe 
that  thpre  is  any  danger,  and  in  general  they  treat  the  wliole  mntior  aa 
mere  bravado  and  HS  scarcely  worlli  notice.  •  •  •  You  may  iliiut 
that  I  am  inclined  tr>  be  gloomy,  but  I  do  most  solemnly  believe  llint 
disnolon  will  ensue,  and  that  mnre  speedily  tlian  any  man  has  now  an 
idea  of;  if  there  abould  be  a  failure  of  amicable  scttlcmont.  Yuu  cun- 
not  be  surprised,  then,  tliat  my  wbole  heart  luid  soul  are  engaged  in 
tbe  effort  to  bring  Ibis  alioul."  C,  8.  MorelicHd  to  J.  J  Criltenden, 
Wnsliingion.  March  3t,  1850.  Coleman,  Ttie  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden. 
I.,  pp.  863,  304. 
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be  brought  to  light,  but  even  now  we  know  enough  of  the 
confidential  correspondence  of  the  leaders  of  the  south  to 
be  able  to  establish  that  tlie  threats  against  the  Union  were 
bitter  earnest.  ^  The  number  of  those  who  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  was  still  infinitesimal,  but  the 
number  was  daily  increasing  of  those  who  feared  that 
secession  might  become  a  necessity  to  the  slaveholding  in- 
terest and  who  were  resolved  upon  secession  if  they  should 
come  to  think  it  necessary.  It  is  characteristic  of  .the  sit- 
uation that  it  was  Whigs  of  the  last  named  group  who 
threw  themselves  with  sucli  zcjil  into  the  van-gruard  of  tlie 
davocracy,  and  that  the  character  which  the  struggle  of  the 
opposing  principles  had  borne  during  the  two  last  sessions 
of  Congress  underwent  an  immediate  essential  change. 
To  escape  that  dreaded  necessity,  conservative  hands 
brandished  the  torch  with  such  wild  energy  that  the  sparks 
flew  crackling  into  the  dry  straw,  and  a  portion  of  the 
northern  representatives  lost  the  courage  to  remain  true 
to  their  principles,  at  the  risk  of  the  flames  breaking 
siuldonly  out  at  last. 

Congress  met  on  the  3d  of  December.  In  the  Senate 
the  Democrats  had  a  majority  and  even  in  the  House  they 
wej*e  somewhat  stronger  than  the  AVliigs,  but  they  had 
not  a  majority  of  all  the  votes.*      Although  four  of  the 

StephenB  writes  from  Washington  as  early  as  Dec.  5,  1849:  "I 
find  the  feeling  among  the  southern  members  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union — if  the  anti-slavery  (measures)  should  be  pressed  to  extremity 
— IS  becoming  much  more  general  than  at  first.  Men  are  now  begin- 
ning to  talk  of  it  seriously,  who,  twelve  months  ago,  hardly  permitted 
themselves  to  think  of  it."  Johnston  and  Browne,  The  Life  of  Al. 
U.  Stephens,  p.  239. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  in  the  text  any  numerical  estimate 
of  the  strength  of  the  parties,  because  the  calculations  that  they  them- 
j;elvcs  made  did  not  agree  with  each  other,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tr.in  political  complexion  of  some  of  the  representatives.  To  make 
the  situation  clear  it  is  enough  to  give  one  of  the  statements:  112 
Democrats.  105  AVhigs,  13  Free  Soilers,  1  vacancy. 
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^Vliigs  were  not  in  their  seats,  tlie  weight  that  wonld  turn 
tiie  scale  lay  in  tlie  bands  of  tlie  little  body  of  Free  Boil- 
ers, and  they  were  determined  to  avail  themselveB  of  this 
in  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  Their  demanda  were  by  no 
lueaus  exceseive  or  offensive.  They  only  required  that 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Territories 
ehoald  be  6o  conij^^ioBed,  that  they  would  not,  as  hitherto, 
bimjdy  lay  ad  ttcta  all  petitions  and  motions  in  favor  of 
freedom,  but  wonld  report  on  them  in  a  respectful  way. 
They  did  not  believe  that  this  could  be  expected  of  Win- 
tlirop.  of  Massachusetts,  the  speaker  of  the  last  House,  who 
was  again  tlie  candidate  of  the  Whigs,  He  had  for  a 
time  been  regarded  as  a  decided  representative  of  the 
Free  Soil  principle,  because  he  had  voted  for  the  admis- 
sion of  an  express  prohibition  of  slavery  into  the  Oregon 
bill;  but  tlie  committees  appointed  by  liini  bad  followed 
the  old  practice,  and  in  the  course  of  this  session  be 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  led  to  vote  thus  by  the 
boi>e  that  this  provision  would  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
bill.i  There  was,  of  course,  still  less  prospect  of  inducing 
thom  to  vote  for  the  opposing  candidate,  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  whom  even  some  Democrats  refusetl  to  BU]>port. 
Thus,  vote  after  vote  was  taken,  but  no  candidate  received 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes.  The  temper  of  the 
representatives  grew  daily  more  irritated  and  the  unprece- 
dented proceeding  began  to  till  the  people  with  the 
utmost  uneasiness.  The  Free  Soilers  bad  to  listen  to 
many  ban!  words,  but  nltjiongh  it  was  they  who  hindered 
the  organization  of  the  House,  the  opposition  of  another 
little  group  which,  it  is  true,  made  the  contest  easier  for 
tbem,  bnt  which  was  unable  by  itself  to  atfcomplish  any 
decisive  result,  was  in  fact,  of  far  greater  real  siguiiicance, 

1  W..rka  of  Th.  Paiker,  V..  p.  ISa. 
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Toombs  maintains  that  "the  whole  Whig  party"  was 
confident  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  being  able  to 
carry  through  the  Wihnot  proviso,  and  he  and  Stephens 
soon  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  south  could  look  for 
no  aid  from  Taylor.  Toombs  had  an  interview  with  the 
President,  and,  although  the  latter  declared  that  he  had 
not  pledged  himself  to  anything,  he  gave  him  "clearly  to 
understand"  that  he  should  not  refuse  his  assent  to  the 
proviso.  Toombs,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  his 
own  assurances,  was  determined  to  maintain  the  struggle 
against  the  measure  even  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union, 
and  he  resolved  to  exert  all  his  strength  to  force  the 
"Whigs  from  their  purpose  without  regard  to  the  possible 
effects  of  his  action  on  the  administration  or  the  party. ^ 
To  the  far  more  moderate  Stephens  the  proviso  seemed 
in  itself  no  sufficient  ground  for  a  break  with  the 
party.  But  he  believed  that  the  rumored  understanding 
between  Preston  and  Seward  would  necessarily  lead  to 
such  an  absorption  of  the  Free  Soil  party  by  the  Whigs 
that  the  latter  would  become  a  pronounced  anti-slavery 
party,  and  to  prevent  this  he  was  ready  to  go  to  all 
extremes  with  Toombs. 

The  Democrats  were  finally  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  electing  Cobb,  and  united  their  votes  on  William 
J.  Brown,  of  Indiana.  On  the  12th  of  December,  at  the 
fortieth  ballot  the  latter  received  112  votes.  He  lacked 
but  two  of  a  choice,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  he  would 
receive  these  at  the  next  vote.  At  this  point,  Stanly,  a 
South  Carolina  Whig,  moved  to  request  the  Democrats  to 
a])]H>int  a  committe  of  three  members  to  consult  with  a 
like  committee  of  the  Whigs  on  the  accomplishment  of 

^  See  his  lotter  of  the  2oth  of  April  to  Crittenden.  Coleman,  Life 
of  J.  J.  CriUonden,  I.,  p.  865. 
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le  electiun  of  a  speaker.  Some  saw  in  this  a  signd  for  a 
treat  on  ihe  part  of  the  Wliigs  and  an  excited  debate 
The  distrust  of  the  eouthern  representatives  liad 
'1>een  aroueed  bj  the  I'act  that  several  Free  Soilera  had 
voted  for  Brown,  and  the  latter  was  questioned  as  to  the 
report  tliat  lie  had  entered  into  pledges  towards  this  fac- 
tious fraction.  lie  ix-piicd  at  first  with  a  shake  of  the 
bead,  tlieri,  however,  admitted  that  some  negotiations  had 
place,  and  finally,  a  letter  from  him  to  AVilmol  waa 
produced  in  which  he  promised  in  the  event  of  liia  choice, 
to  fill  the  aforementioned  committeeB  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Free  Soil  party.  Tlie  southern  representatives  now 
let  it  be  most  unequivocally  understood,  that,  by  this 
■et  promise,  Brown  had  branded  himself  in  their  eyea 
a  knave  from  whom  every  man  of  honor  must  turn 
itb  indignant  averaion  and  disdain.  The  House  ad- 
mrnetl  without  attempting  another  ballot  and  it  was 
■re  douljtful  than  ever  wlieu  and  how  the  election  of  a 
'aker  would  be  hronght  about. 

This  was  the  right  tone  of  feeling  for  the  design  of 
Toomlte  and  Stepliens.  The  session  of  the  next  day  waa 
intro*hiced  by  a  sharp  encounter  between  Meade,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Duer,  of  New  York,  who  called  the  former  a 
*'liar,"  because  lie  denied  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  dia- 
lemberment   of    the   Union. >     No    better    opportunity 

■'Meniie  had  juat  before  saidr  "Sir.  let  a  proposiiion  be  mnJo  and 
lapported  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  crushing  Ibis  demon  of  dis- 
1,  fiir  Lite  purpose  of  uniting  the  conservatism  on  both  sides,  in  0)>- 
Daition  lo  any  measure  which  shall  look  lo  Ibe  abolillon  of  slavery  in 
«  dimricl,  or  a  prohibition  of  it  in  the  territories.  If  Bucb  a  iiropo- 
Woo  Blioulil  be  adopted,  I  sho'ild  be  willing  to  take  a  speakor  lium 
Qier  side  of  the  Uouse,  relying  uiwn  biin  to  ccrty  out  the  views  thus 
preasei]  by  a  miijority  of  Ibis  body. 

"But,  eir,  if  tlieorsi'tiii'-alion  of  this  House  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
passage  of  Uicse  bills— if  these  outrages  are  to  be  committed  upon  uiy 
people — 1  Uusi  in  Qod,  sir,  [bat  my  eyea  have  rested  upon  ILe  InU 
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could  be  presented  for  the  utterance  of  the  solemn  declar- 
ation, that  there  were  already  those  who  did  not  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  have  branded  on  their  foreheads  the  so- 
called  accursed  word  disunion.  "I  do  not,  then,  hesitate," 
cried  Toombs,  "to  avow  before  this  House  and  tlie 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  that  if  by 
your  legislation  you  seek  to  drive  us  from  t)ie  territories 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  purchased  by  the  common 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  district,  thereby  attempting  to  fix  a 
national  degradation  upon  half  the  states  of  this  confeder- 
acy, 1  am  for  disunion^  and  if  my  physical  courage  be 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  my  convictions  of  right  and 
duty,  I  will  devote  all  I  am  and  all  I  have  on  earth  to  its 
consummation."  ^  This  speech  had  been  repeatedly  inter- 
ru2)ted  by  storms  of  applause,  and  Stephens,  too,  was 
greeted  with  loud-mouthed  acclamations  when  he  an- 
nounced his  concurrence  in  every  word  of  his  colleague, 
and  declared  the  Union  dissolved  from  the  moment  an  at- 
tack upon  a  section  became  an  accomplished  fact — a  de- 
claration, it  is  true,  more  emphatic  than  clear.  Colcoek, 
of  South  Carolina,  then  attempted  to  outbid  the  two 
Georgians  by  the  announcement  tliat  he  should  bring  in  a 
formal  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  as  soon  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  been  resolved  upon  or  the  AVilmot  proviso 
passed. 

If  Stej)hens,  as  we  must  suppose,  was  well  informed,  it 
was  mainly  due  to  the  tumult  started  by  him  and  Toombs 
that  the  organization  of  the  House  was  finally  eflected, 
and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  that  the  south,  as  far  as  it  dc- 

speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives."     Coni;r.  Globe,  31st  Congr. 
1st  Sess.,  p.  26. 

1  Congr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  28. 
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fended  on  tLe  speaker  and  the  comraittees,  conld  Innk  for. 

•^ard  with  confidence  to  the  remainder  of  the  seseioii.'  It  is 
true,  we  also  have  Stephens'  authority  that  the  thought  of 
the  unpaid  boarding  house  bille  also  contributed  much  to 
making  the  turbulent  heroes  of  the  two  cam]>8  more  con- 
ciliatory,' and,  moreover,  ten  full  days  still  elapsed  before 
a  siieaker  was  chosen.  Thus  the  impression  of  the  threats 
on  the  representatives  of  the  north  was  far  from  Ireing  a 
panic  alarm.  A  portion  of  them,  it  is  true,  recalled  the 
old  saying  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
it  was  even  said  that  the  President  was  now  resolved,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  oppose  his  veto  as  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  Wihnot  proviso.     On  the  22d  of  Decem- 


•"Tlist  point  alone  (Tnylor's  readineaa  to  give  his  assent  lo  the 
Wllmot  proviso)  would  not  hiire  cuused  me  to  break  with  the  Whig 
part;,  but  I  BOOH  saw  iLat  the  expectailoi]  was  that  Winthrop  vim  to 
lie  uleirled  by  a  coalition  or  the  sontbern  Whigs  with  the  Free  Sollera, 
and  the  Whig  party  was  to  be  the  imti-sliiver;  party.  Against  that  I 
kicked— I  detested  ihe  idea.  I  would  not  act  for  a  momeDl  with  a 
party  Ihiil  had  the  reinoteet  hope  of  accompli shing  such  a  reault  by 
my  COiiperatioD  with  them.  We  made  up  a  poiot  upoo  Ilie  Whigs; 
wd  got  up  a  great  row;  we  shook  the  country  fTom  one  end  to  the 
otber.  The  diwrganizBtion  of  llie  House  aroused  public  senliinetit ; 
the  feeling  of  the  north  begun  to  gh'e  way ;  we  soon  learned  that  the 
proviso  would  be  vetoed,  if  passed.  •  •  •  But  the  storm  whb  then 
up,  and  It  could  not  be  calmed.  The  norlborn  Wblgs,  feeling  the 
great  pressure  irom  home,  and  fearing  Ihej  would  be  compelled  to 
yield  their  sentiments  and  come  to  a  full  and  flnal  settlement  of  the 
question,  caved  in  und  let  Cobb  be  elecied  epeaker."  8lophens  to  his 
brotlicr  Linton,  April  10,  1850.  Waddell,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lin- 
ton Stephens,  p.  100. 

■  He  writes,  Dec.  17, 1841):  "No  speaker  yet.  But  you  know  the 
old  adage:  'money  makes  the  mare  go,'  and  I  think,  from  Indlcutioos 
within  the  last  fbrty«ight  houni,  that  landladies'  and  lundtorda'  bills 
will  begin  to  operate  In  a  few  days.  The  members  begin  to  want 
money  terribly,  and  there  is  no  getting  a  dollar  escepl  on  credit  until 
the  House  organizes.  But  for  the  root  of  all  evil,  I  believe  the  House 
would  probably  never  organize  as  now  constituted."  Joboslon  & 
Browne,  The  Life  of  Al.  U.  Stephens,  341. 
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ber,  after  Toombs  had  for  some  time  not  tmsuccessfuUy 
tried  the  strength  of  his  lungs  against  those  of  all  other 
members  and  had  thereby  thrown  the  House  into  a  con- 
dition of  indiseribable  and  disgraceful  confusion,  ^  a 
motion  agreed  upon  by  the  committees  of  both  parties  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  113  to  106,  which  finally  put  an  end 
to  the  three  weeks  contest.  If  in  the  next  three  ballots 
no  choice  should  be  eflFected,  he  who  on  the  following  bal- 
lot should  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  to  be 
declared  the  elected  speaker  of  the  House.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  accordingly,  Cobb  was  elected  on  the  thirty- 
second  ballot,  by  a  plurality  vote  of  102,  against  99  for 
Winthrop.  Giddings  points  out  with  satisfaction  that 
Winthrop  was  the  first  man  ever  defeated  on  account  of 
his  devotion  to  the  slaveholding  interest.*  The  affair, 
however,  had  still  another  side;  before  Congress  begun  its 
labors  the  slaveholding  interest  had  won  a  victory  which 
could  not  but  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  entire  session.  Meade's  bold,  insultinir  savinir 
that  the  south  had  to  dictate  the  conditions  to  the  north 
was  its  signature. 3 

On  the  24tli  of  December,  Congress  turned  to  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message.  The  three  weeks  over  time,  during 
which  it  had  had  to  lie  on  Taylor's  table  had  sufficed  to 
make  it  in  many  essential  points  a  document  belonging  to 
history  which  no  longer  fitted  the  present.  It  sounded 
almost  comical  after  the  ex])criences  of  the  immediate  past 
to  hear  the  United  States  lauded  as  "the  most  stable  and 

'  "  AVe  have  had  the  worst  outhreak  this  morning  that  we  have  ever 
had.    It  was  infernal."     Life  of  II.  Mann,  p.  383. 

2  History  of  the  RcbcHion,  p.  302. 

8  "  If  the  north  generally,  whose  high  prosperity  is  the  result  of 
unrest  rid  (h1  intercourse  with  the  south,  refuse  the  terms  we  prescribe, 
let  us  talk  no  more  about  the  blessings  of  Union."  Congr.,  Globe,  31st 
Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  App.,  p.  139. 
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lermjinent  government  on  eiirtli."     And  e(]nally  strange 

;  seemed    after  the   announcement,   that  Culilbrnia  and 

prohalily  in  a  short  time,  also,  Nciw  llexico  wonid  apply 

r  admission  into  the  Union,  and  after  the  recommendation 

I  to  grant  these  two  requests,  to  hear  the  assertion:    "By 

[  awaiting   their  action   all  cniises   of   uneasiness   may  be 

avoided  and  confidence  and  Idnd  feeh'ng  preservetl,"     To 

be  sure,  there  was  all  the  more  pertinence  in  tlie  repetilioife 

with  solemn  emphasis  of  Washington's  earnest  waruin^B 

I  not  tii  give   "any  ground   for  characterizing  parties  bjti 

I  geographical    discrimination."      But,    unfortunately   tlw 

I  grounds  for  this  did  exist,  nothing  could  do  away  witl 

them,  and,  from  this  time  on,  notliing  was  talked  of  in  ^ 
I  both  Ilouses  of  Congress  but  these  grounds.  "While  in 
1  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  Root,  of  Ohio,  moved  (De- 
cember, 31st,)  to  instruct  the  committee  on  the  territories 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  former  Mexi- 
can domain  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  express  prohi- 
bition of  slavery.*  Mason,  of  Virginia,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  (January  4)  a  hill  to  make  more  severe  the  law  for 
the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves.  And  the  clmracter  of  the 
"kind  feeling"  was  shown  by  a  debate  between  the  two 
southern  senators,  Benton  and  Foote,  on  the  IGtli  of  Jnn- 
oary,  1850,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  degenerated 

Clingman,  who  liad  hitherto  passed  fbr  very  moderale,  nolably  be- 
cause be  bad  opposed  Ibe  "  gag  rule,"  said  on  the  S2d  of  Jnoiiury  in 
■  Hp«ecb  which  U  chamcieriMd  hy  ibe  flottl  worda:  "aiiemiit  lo  iriim- 
ple  on  us  and  we  part  com pajiy,"  "Hemember,  sir,  that  this  very  ler- 
rltury  tros  acqiiirud  hy  conquesl,  and  ihnt  while  the  Eouih,  according 
CO  Its  population,  would  hare  hcon  required  lo  fumlab  only  one-lliird 
oT  the  troopa,  it  in  point  or  I'uci  did  furnish  iwo-iliirda  of  the  men  that 
made  llieconquebt.  And  the  nurib,  deficient  aa  il  woe  cotnimrallvuly 
in  the  struggle,  now  suya  that  ita  conscience,  or  its  cupidity,  will  not 
permit  ua  lo  have  the  smHilest  |  lion  of  that  territory.  Why,  sir,  lliia 
i«  the  most  impudent  pi'oiMwitlon  thul  wne  ever  maintained  hy  uny 
Ttepectable  body  of  men."    Congr.  Globe,  8lBt  Congr,,  lat  Sess.,  p.  SOI. 
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into  the  most  vulgar  abuse.  Benton  had  introduced  a  bill, 
which,  without  entering  into  the  legal  foundation  of  the 
boundary  claims,  reduced  Texas  conditionally  on  its 
assent  to  about  one-half,  or  rather  for  the  future,  to  about 
a  quarter  of  its  claimed  extent,  and,  in  return  for  its  re- 
nunciation of  further  claims  and  for  its  national  independ- 
ence abandoned  by  its  annexation  to  the  Union,  offered  it 
an  indemnity  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Although  the 
bill  was  only  a  modification,  corresponding  to  the  altered 
state  of  aflFairs,  of  a  bill  brought  in  by  Benton  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1844,  that  is  before  the  annexation,  Foote, 
nevertheless,  accused  him  in  the  foulest  terms  of  having 
stolen  his  (Foote's)  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territo- 
ries of  California,  Deseret  (Utah)  and  New  Mexico,  and 
for  the  construction  of  the  State  Jacinto.  ^  The  vanity  of 
the  flighty  Mississippian  and  his  hatred  for  Benton,  a  hatred 
prolonged  even  beyond  the  grave,  were  in  part  the  causes 
of  this  brutal  attack.  Wliat  put  Foote  in  such  a  rage,  was 
his  conviction  that  "every  foot"  of  the  territory  to  be 
purchased  from  Texas  "would  infallibly  be  claimed  as  sub- 
ject to  the  Wilmot  proviso."  Certain  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York  had  (he  said)  proposed  exactly 
the  same  reduction  of  Texas  "for  the  purpose  of  perpetrat- 
ing a  most  hideous  fraud  upon  the  south."  This  right- 
eous indignation  especially  became  the  Senator  who  declared 
that  the  north,  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri 
line  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  had  no  claim  what- 
ever to  any  part  of  Texas,  and  would  also  assuredly  never 
get  any  of  it;  only  in  case,  with  the  assent  of  Texas,  a  new 
state  should  be  formed  exclusively  out  of  the  territory  lying 
north  of  36°  30',  would  it  fall  to  the  north,  an d*^  Texas 
would  take  good  care  never  to  divide  its  territory  in  this 
way.     It  would,   indeed,  divide  itself   up  into  as  many 

1  A  new  slave  state  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Texan  territory. 
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s^tates  as  the  resolutiona  of  annexation  [>erniittt'rl,  Ijiit  it 
"xcoiild  draw  the  hoondftrj  line  in  such  a  way  that  all  would 
1a!l  to  the  south,  i 

Even  from  these  first  motions  and  the  introductory  de- 
Ijates  upon  them  it  became  clear,  that  it  wae  not  mert'ty  s 
rjiieetion  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on  this  or  that 
jmrticnlar  point,  but  tliat  the  whole  slavery  question  was 
made  the  oi-der  of  the  day.  Whatever  might  he  the  de- 
cision of  the.  temi>orary  burning  questions  of  the  day,  the 
aonth  would  inevitably  in  the  end  be  the  losing  party,  for 
the  very  nature  of  slavery  brought  with  it  that  at  every 
revision  of  the  documents  the  cause  of  the  slavocracy 
loolted  worse  than  before,  from  economic,  social,  and  ethical 
^standpoints.  The  more  aggressive  its  attitude,  the  higher 
it  raised  its  demands  and  the  mon;  sharply  and  definitely 
it  stated  them  as  its  "nltiraatnm,"^  the  more  wouhl  it  in- 
evitably expose  its  weakness  and  tlje  fundamental  incom- 
patibility of  its  principles  on  all  sides  witli  the  vifws,  ten- 

'  Jefferson  Davis  avowed  sirailur  views  later:  "Now,  sir,  we  are 
in  a  miiiorily,  and  every  year  tieeoming  relatively  less.  We  liiiv- a 
wide  domain  within  ihe  limits  of  Tenas.  It  is  the  .duty  of  every 
soutliem  man,  at  leuat  I  feel  it  to  he  my  own,  to  protect  every  -icre  cif 
it  to  ttie  mainlenaiiee  of  the  political  power  of  the  suuLli."  Congr. 
01o)«.  31sC.  Congr.,  Ht  Sesa.,  p.  1103.  It  hardly  need  be  iteitl,  that  the 
represcDlatives  of  Texas  itself  mainiained  the  same  position.  C&. 
Ibid.,  p.  807.  "  If  there  is  any  portion  of  the  new  stale  south  of  Ih&t 
line  (36°  30',]  Texna  has  a  ri^lit  to  insist  upon  its  cnming  into  the 
Union  with  slavery;  and  good  faJth  to  the  soutlirequirealhat  ^heahall 
insist  Upon  the  tertnB  of  the  compact.  Sir,  Texas  will  stand  up  to  the 
auulli,  on  the  qaeolion  of  souibeni  rights,  as  one  man.  She  will  never 
consent,  under  the  pretence  of  settling  her  boundary  that  her  rights  as 
a  BOolUern  state,  nnder  the  resoluliona  of  annexation,  shall  be  im- 
pair^, by  introducing  within  her  limits  Ihe  principle  of  Free  Boll 
wbnrc  flinvery  is  gttaranteed  to  her  by  the  compact." 

'  Oovornor  H.  W.  Collier,  of  Alabama,  says  in  his  message  of  Dec. 
23,  184i);  "The  time  for  decided  action  lius  arrived,  and  I  rccom- 
menil  to  ihe  general  assembly  to  announce  the  ultimatum  tit  Alabama 
ipOD  the  great  qaeslioa  which  now  convulses  the  Union." 


\  upon  til 
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dencies,  and  necessary  conditions  of  life  of  the  modern 
civilized  world.  In  order  Ut  be  able  to  force  tliroiigli  its 
deninnds  it  had  to  trj  to  show  that  they  were  nnaroidHble 
necessiciee,  and  to  do  this  it  was  obliged  to  paint  both  its 
own  weaiciiees,  and  this  iiicoinjmtJbilily  in  the  most  glai-ing 
colors.  Ucnce  the  wild  contradictory  mixture  of  dcatruct- 
ire  self-criticism,  and  of  grand  iloquence  and  eelf-admim- 
tion  pushed  to  the  utmost  insipidity,  that  ap|>ears  in  their 
alreiidy  too  gorgeous  rhetoric.  If  they  had  any  tenable  argu- 
ments to  adduce,  such  could  be  tal;cn  only  from  positive 
law.  But  even  if  we  have  to  admit  that  they  succeeded 
in  talking  themselvea  into  an  honest  conviction  that  tlio 
legal  rigltt  was  with  them,  tlieir  opponents  evidently  could 
not  hut  become  more  and  more  convinced  that,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  separate  interests,  they  had  renounced  all 
good  faith,  since,  as  their  weakness  increased  and  the  con- 
trast bccjime  intensified,  they  were  forced  daily  to  deduce 
new  rights  from  the  constitution,  without  any  regard  to 
their  fnrnier  constitutional  doctrines.  Every  struggle, 
therefore,  inevitably  furthered  the  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity, as  well  as  of  the  right  and  power,  to  set  limits  to 
them;  and  the  successes  they  might  achieve  were  the  less 
able  to  counterbalance  this  injury,  tliat  sucli  successes  on 
their  imrt,  acted  only  as  a  spur  to  continue  the  conflict  to 
final  victory  upon  their  opponents,  who  were  defeated  but 
never  disheartened  or  convinced. 

This  reasoning  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  development  of  the  slavery  question  Jind 
demonstrated.  But  just  this  is  the  significant  fact, 
that  we  have  now  only  to  repeat  what  has  already  so  often 
served  ns  as  a  key  to  the  proper  a]ipreeiution  of  the  facts. 
It  was  not  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element,  but  by 
the  irrcaistihle  development  of  an  o]iposition  foundtd  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  tLe  struggle  bad  taken  on  the 
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character  of  an  acute  crisis.  Every  new  speech  is  a  far- 
ther confirmation  of  this,  and  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of 
the  southern  representatives  betokens  such  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  all-important  fact,  that  the  crisis  of 
1850  could  not  but  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  These 
elements  must  be  kept  fixedly  in  view  if  we  are  rightly  to 
understand  the  results  of  the  crisis,  and  the  role  which 
individual  statesmen  played  therein. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  session  were  more  than  enough 
to  show  in  its  full  breadth  and  depth,  even  to  the  duller 
eyes,  the  abyss  that  yawned  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  Katurally,  this  task  was  undertaken  mainly  by 
the  representatives  of  the  south,  and  even  men  who  had 
hitherto  not  belonged  to  the  extremists,  and  who  were  also 
afterwards  comparatively  moderate,  gave  themselves  up 
with  a  certain  relish  to  the  melancholy  business.  In  the 
House,  Meade  ^nd  Clingman,  among  others,  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  show  that  with  the  south  it  was  not  a  mere 
question  of  a  barren  abstract  right,  but  of  a  very  real 
interest,  and  thus  to  deprive  of  all  basis  of  support  those 
— and  there  were  many  such  conservatives  both  north  and 
south — who,  either  from  unfeigned  shortsightedness  or 
moral  cowardice,  sought  to  apply  to  the  entire  contest  the 
device,  "much  ado  about  nothing."  Meade,  first  of  all, 
brought  into  prominence  the  negative  side  of  the  terri- 
torial question — too  much  overlooked,  even  to  the  present 
day.  Whether  the  territories  in  question  were  adapted  to 
slave  labor  or  not,  the  south — wholly  ajiart  from  the  aug- 
mentation of  political  power  they  would  have  given  the 
north  in  Congress — had  a  great  interest  in  not  allowing 
them  to  become  a  domain  of  free  labor,  for  "instinct  tells 
us  slaveholders  *  *  *  that  institutions  hostile  to  ours 
shall  not  exist  neither  west  nor  south  of  U8."i     He  also 

»  Congr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Sesi*.,  App.  p.  139. 
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informed  tlie  south,  in  arguinent  with  Hilliard,  of  Alft- 
bamiL,  that  it  might  as  well  Imnediately  set  akoot  eman- 
cipating its  slavee,  if  it  allowed  the  slaves  to  be  shut  iiji 
within  their  present  LimitB,'  And  lastly,  he  rerainded 
them  that  hie  own  state  had  "a  slave  population  of  near 
half  a  million,  whose  value  is  chiefly  dependent  on  south- 
ern demand"* — an  element  whose  high  significance  in  the 

'  These  adraisslone  aflbril  u  raliiable  criticism  or  the  assertion  re- 
peated ad  navtenm  h;  Uie  »ioii1h  and  lis  northern  toadies.  iLat  the 
enlPnEion  ol'  the  Blave  territory  did  nol  add  one  to  tlie  numlier  of 
,  the  slaves.  Meade  tVequeolly  liuched  on  this  point.  The  fallowing 
declMrariim  merits  espednl  atteDiion:  "But  for  the  fear  of  rohbery 
undwr  IIiB  forms  of  law.  the-re  would  be  at  leiiBl  titty  thousand  slarea 
Id  Cnlifomia  by  the  frst  of  December.  It  is  the  best  field  for  sucb 
labor  now  in  America,  and  it  would  be  invaluable  lo  os  as  a  means  of 
thinning  the  black  population."  Ibid.,  p.  757.  CUngman  suidt  "Slav. 
ery  is  lo  bo  kept,  they  say,  where  it  now  is,  and  wo  are  to  he  sur- 
rounded with  free  slates.  TLese  slates  not  only  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  but  also  of  free  negroes  into  their  borders.  Of  cuune 
the  whole  negro  population  is  to  be  Lereafter  confined  lo  the  territory 
of  the  present  flfleen  elav-e  stales.  That  population  in  twenty-five 
years  will  auiounl  to  seven  or  eight  mjllioDs.  and  in  fifty  years  to  fif- 
teen millions.  However  rlense  the  population  might  become,  the 
negroes  will  not  be  gotten  away,  but  the  wealthier  portion  of  the 
white  population  (I  Oican  such  aa  were  able  to  emigrate)  would  leave 
the  tenHory.  The  condition  of  the  south  would,  for  a  time,  be  that  of 
Ireland,  and  soon,  by  the  destruction  of  the  remnants  of  the  while 
population,  Iwcome  Uiai  of  San  Domingo.  There  are  those  now  living 
who  would  probably  see  this  state  of  things;  hut  it  would  be  certain 
to  overtake  our  children  or  grandchildren.  These  facta  are  glaring  us 
in  the  face  as  distinctly  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  noonday.''  Congr. 
Globe,  Slat  Congr,  Isl  Sess.,  p.  SO!}. 

»  His  colleague,  fieddon,  likewise  referred  to  this:  "I  know  some 
think  the  nature  of  these  countries,  and  the  necessities  of  their  clime 
and  productions,  must  exclude  slavery.  So  do  not  I.  In  alt  new 
countries  where  Ia1wr  is  dear,  and  domestic  servants  particularly  are 
not  to  be  oliiDined,  if  law  allows,  the  conveniences  and  desires  of  men 
will,  in  my  opinion,  demand  slaves.  In  mining  operations  they  would 
confessedly  be  most  valuable;  and  at  (his  very  moment,  did  the  soutli 
enjoy  her  rights,  her  whole  slave  property  would  already  have  felt  the 
appreciation  of  a  large  dennand  for  emigration  to  ColifbrnJa."    lUd^  i 
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<i!evel(jj>ineLl  of  tlie  opposing  tendeneica  in  the  south  we 
ehall  hereafter  leftrn  to  appreciate.  Clingraan  warned  the 
north  to  make  it  perl'ectlj-  clear  to  itself  that  it  had  got 
to  give  the  Bontli  "sometliing  Bubstantial," '  and  furnished 
an  excellent  eoinmentary  on  Meade's  first  remark  by  the 
declaration  that  he,  for  his  part,  would  rather  renounce 
ail  California,  and  accept  in  its  stead  the  entire  district 
lying  ea«t  of  it  as  far  «p  ns  the  40tli  degree,  that  the 
south  might  thus  acquire  "a  proper  frontier"  iu  the 
mountain  chain  and  western  wilds,^ 

In  the  Senate,  the  complaints  of  the  nouth  at  the  neg- 
lect of  its  duty  by  the  north,  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
fugitive  alaves,  gave  occasion  to  show  that  tlie  opposition  of 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  two  sections  with  regard  to  slavery 
had  reached  a  point  where  neither  conld  possibly  under- 
stand the  other.  Mason  had  bitterly  complained  that  this 
matter  bad  already  rested  in  the  S.Tnate  two  years  without 
advancing  a  step.  Now  (.January  23(1).  he  moved  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  judiciary  committee  two  distinct 
additional  amendments,  which  excluded  the  testimony  of 
the  alleged  slave  in  his  own  cause,  and  imposed  severe 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  on  all  who  manifested 
their  sympathy  with  him  by  deeds.  Seward,  on  the  other 
hand,  moved  an  amendment,  refen-ing  such  cases  to  jury 
trial,  and  securing  to  the  alleged  slave  the  aasistJince  of 
counsel  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.^ 
Foote,  after  promising  to  avoid  all  violations  of  sengtorial 

■  6«ddoD  also  said:  '■  We  of  the  Boulh  Mr  'Speflker  nrenotstrug 
gliog  »golnsi  a,  name,  oor  are  we  lo  be  (1  Iu  1  d  by  had  »s  We  ar 
clumiug  a  subHtoiice  and  a  reality."    1 

*  We  might  then  acquire,  at  aoin  f a  u  e  day  !  1  united  o 
cilvided,  possession  of  the  oounlry  In  h  G  If  M  x  o  well 
eiilted  lo  be  occupied  by  our  pI^it  po]  Iu  a  C  ug  Slob  3ls 
Congr.,  Ui  Seas.,  p.  2(H. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

■SI 
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"good  taste,"  opposed  the  printing  of  i 
becjtiise  it  wonld  "do  deep  injury  to  the  i 
honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  botW 
and  in  foreign  lands."     lie  pronoimcedl 
an  offspring  of  "geiuiint'  doinagogiBin,"  a 
indignation  that  would  fill  the  north  with  I 
perly  applicable  only  to  a  common  criminM 
most  dishonoring  and  fearful  character.' 

Was  Stephens  a  peasimist  when  he  dej 
expressed  on  the  25th  of  December,  thti 
come  out  well  to  be  an  error,  and  lioldS 
most,  a  temporary  settloment  was  attainaB 
south  while  this  settlement  lasted  to  makJ 
preparations  for  the  inevitable  decision  ofB 
the  sword!' 

•  "  For,  air,  it  cannot  be  tlmt  the  American  peoplafl 
a  deptli  of  (legruijiiliou  bo  pidlbuDcl,  and  liavc  becom 
ull  llic  principles  of  fairness,  und  libemlitj,  Hud  diaid 
ism.  as  not  lo  look  upon  UiU  formal  and  dpliberaM 
honorable  Senator  from  New  York  to  spoliale  npon  I 
undeniiiblc  riglils  and  inlcrestB  of  all  ihe  Soulbern  Stf 
t'cderacj  wiili  pointed  disapprobation,  with  hotcont 
gatful  lonliiin^.  and  abhorenee  UDUIiersble."    1.  c. 

'Jan.  81,  ItWO,  he  writes  to  his  broiber,  Linton; 
question  be  settled  in  this  -way  [by  tho  admisaion  of  6 
New  Mexico  as  slates]  ?  I  think  not.  My  deliberate  d 
time,  or  Ibe  opinion  I  have  formed  from  the  best  ligblB 
that  it  will  be  (lie  be!;innin^  of  an  end  wbicb  will  be  Ibel 
the  poiilieal  bonds  that  unite  the  alaTeboiding  and  i 
states  of  this  Union.  I  give  you  thin  view  ralber  in  opj)c 
one  I  ventured  lo  exitfcss  on  llie  evening  of  llie  25lh  of  E 
then  ionUpd  to  selllement  nnd  adjiisliiient  and  a  preserv^ 
Union ;  and  a<i  far  as  I  then  bhw  on  the  horizon,  I  think  IT 
was  correct.  There  will,  perbapp,  be  a  temporary  setllej 
temporary  (piiet.  But  I  have  lately  been  taking  a  further  aj 
view  of  the  future.  When  I  look  at  tlie  cotises  of  the  pres 
lent,  I  am  persu.ideil  there  will  never  agnin  be  harmony  b 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  •  •  •  The  present  c" 
pass;  Ihe  present  adjustment  may  be  made;  but  the  great  qu 
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Tlie  individual  is  always  inclined  to  apply  tlio  measure 
^f  his  own  existence  to  tLe  great  process  of  developmeut 
«f  the  world's  history.  Certain  ks  it  was  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  southern  politicians  were  already  con- 
ttrnpliiting  the  question  of  secession  with  earnest  ivsolve, 
it  had  heen  equally  certain  from  tlie  start  that,  this  time, 
a  foinprotnise  would  again  be  in  some  way  effected.  The 
masses  were  not  yet  nearly  ripe  for  the  extremity  of  seces- 
sion, and  the  leaders  had,  tliL-refore,  to  possess  their  souls 
in  peace.  Foote's  deelamtion,  that  tlie  time  for  com- 
promises was  now  past,  or,  at  least,  that  if  any  should  now 
be  concluded  the  offer  would  have  to  come  from  the  north ' 
was  idle  talk.  Tlje  south  was  the  minority  which  made 
demands  and  could  not  yet  execute  its  threats,  and  it  had, 
therefore,  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  effectuation  of  a 
settlement  tliat  it  could  accept,  than  the  north,  which  did 
not  even  believe  in  the  seriousness  of  the  threats.     Footo 

peminnence  of  slaver;  In  the  eoulhem  stales  will  be  far  ft'om  tieiog 
■eUled  ihereliy.  And,  in  my  opinion,  llie  crisis  of  that  qtifslion  is  not 
fur  abead.  The  Tery  pBlliatives,  nowso  sooilungly  Brtminislored,  do 
bul  more  speedily  develop  Uie  Bleallhy  disease  wliicli  U  fast  appronr.li. 
ing  ihevilalfi.  •  *  •  My  upinion  is  Ihnt.  a  dlfimemtierment  nf  this 
republic  is  not  among  tlie  impossibilities  of  a  few  years  to  come,  In 
nil  my  acts  I  shall  look  to  that  event.  I  aliall  do  nolliing  to  I^vur  It  or 
Lasten.  bnt  I  now  consider  it  inevitable.  «  •  ■  If  I  were  now  In 
the  Legislatare,  I  should  introduce  bills  reorganizing  the  milliia,  fur 
the  esiiiblishment  of  a  nililBry  school,  the  encourugement  of  the  for- 
mulion  of  volunteer  companies,  the  creation  of  nTsenals,  of  an  ai'iiiory, 
nntl  an  establishment  for  making  gunpowder.  I  tell  yon  the  argument 
is  exbiiiibied,  and  if  the  south  do  not  intend  to  be  overrun  with  untl- 
slavery  doclrlDes.  they  must. before  no  dielaolday,  aland  by  ilieir  arms. 
My  mind  Is  made  up ;  I  am  for  the  fight,  if  Ihe  country  will  buck  me. 
And  if  not,  we  had  belter  have  no 'resolutions'  and  no  ganconnde. 
Tl'ey  will  bnt  add  to  our  degrRiliiliun.  •  •  •  It  is  a  great  nilnlok" 
.u  suppose  that  Ibe  south  can  stuve  off  this  question.  We  hnve,  iiltl. 
mutely,  to  submit  or  fight."  JohD>)lon  &  Browne.  Life  of  Al.  B. 
Stephens,  pp.  244, 24S. 

1  Jan-  16.    CoDgr.  Globe,  Slst  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  108. 
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was  not  only  given  tlie  lie  by  events,  but  he  gave  himself 
the  lie  by  his  own  after  conduct,  in  a  way  that  exposed  him 
at  any  rate,  to  the  charge  of  deliberate  rhodomontade.  The 
border  states  which,  in  consequence  of  their  geographical 
situation  and  the  mingling  in  them  of  the  two  economic 
systems,  hadalways  had  to  act  as buflFers  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  were  now,  too,  necessarily  the  most  inter- 
ested in  a  settlement.  Involuntarily,  therefore,  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  man  who  had  already  twice  proved  him- 
self the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  wiping  from  the 
state  all  difterences  of  principle,  and  inducing  the  north 
to  grant  to  the  slavocnicy  a  portion  of  its  demands  in  re- 
turn for  a  renunciation  of  the  immediate  carrying  through 
of  its  further  claims. 

As  early  as  the  2nd  of  January,  1850,^  Clay  announced 
to  his  son  James  that  he  was  engaged  in  "some  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  settling  amicably  the  whole  question  in 
all  its  bearings."  The  old  garment,  torn  at  every  point, 
was  to  undergo  a  general  re})aring  with  new  patches.  On 
the  2l8t  of  January,  he  communicated  his  project  to  Web- 
ster in  confidence,  and  the  latter  immediately  declared  his 
agreement  witli  it  on  all  essential  points. ^  Eight  days 
later,  Clay  laid  it  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions. It  embraced  eight  points:  1st — California  is  to  be 
admitted  as  a  state  at  its  own  request,  with  suitable  bound- 
aries, and  that,  without  prescribing  anything  to  it  with 
regard  to  slavery;  2nd  —Since  slavery  lias  no  legal  exist- 
ence in   the  territories  acquired   from    Mexico,   and  w^ill 

'  From  the  entire  contents  of  the  letter  it  is  plain  that  this  is  the 
right  date.  It  is,  however,  not  merely  a  printer's  error,  but  a  gross 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  jmhlisher  that  the  Priv.  Corresp.,  p.  582, 
dates  it  Jan.  2,  1849,  for  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  1849. 

2  Curtis,  Life  of  D.  Webster,  II.,  pp.  397,  898. 
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^roliably  not  te  introduced  there,  territorial  govemmenta 
»re  to  be  establiebed  without  making  an;  arrungemeiits 
for  tbe  introduction  or  the  exclusion  of  elavery;  3rd — De- 
termination of  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico;  4th^ Tex- 
as, if  it  will  alianduu  its  claims  to  tlie  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  is  to  be  granted  a  snm,  to  be  more  speciiically  deter- 
mined, for  the  payment  of  the  debts  for  whicli  it  pledged  its 
revenues  as  an  independent  republic;  5th — The  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  advisable;  6th — 
The  prohibition  of  tbe  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  advisable;  7th  — Tlie  law  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves  must  be  made  more  severe  in  order  to  make  it  effec- 
tive; 8tli — Congress  has  no  right  to  prohibit  or  hinder  the 
slave  trade  between  states. 

In  the  s|)eeeh  with  which  Clay  introduced  these  reaohi- 
tions,  he  signalized  as  their  chief  merit  thai  they  reijuired 
of  DO  \wvty  the  sacrifice  of  its  princij>les,  that  is,  iu  other 
words,  that  they  completely  ignored  the  admitted  opposi- 
tion of  principles,  and  he  sought  to  make  the  temper  of 
the  north  more  yielding,  by  the  assertion  that  for  it  the 
question  was  one  of  "sentiment,  sentiment,  sentiment 
aluTie."  He  wlio  has  learned  to  understand  the  nature  of 
tlie  slavery  question  from  its  previous  history  requires  no 
furthur  criticism  of  tlie  project  and  of  the  competency  of 
its  author.  If  the  object  was  to  postpone  the  catastrophe 
at  any  cost,  without  regard  to  the  effect  the  delay  must 
exercise  upon  its  character  and  intensity,  then  Clay  was 
the  right  man  for  the  crisis;  but  if  the  object  was  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
then  tlie  task  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  hands  less 
fit  for  ii.> 

'  The  Iitiffpeniirnt  Iriily  says  of  Clay ;  "  There  have  been  few  slates- 
mifn  in  our  eouniry  wIiohp  iMiliry  iipoD  moral  quesiionB  bu  no 
ltii>f<iuglily  debautbed  Uie  moral  seiitimeat  of  the  people."  Feb.  Oth 
liiSl,  p.  44. 
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Although  Clay  had  begged  them  not  to  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  the  discussion  of  his  resolutions,  but  to  give 
themselves  time  for  ripe  consideration  of  them,  Kusk  im- 
mediately protested  against  the  assumption  that  Congress 
had  any  authority  whatever  regarding  the  boundaries  of 
Texas, — Foote  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a 
moment  his  protest  against  several  of  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  resolutions, — Mason  joined  him  "on  the  part 
of  Virgin la" — Jefferson  Davis  accused  Clay  of  breaking 
down  even  the  earlier  erected  bulwarks  of  the  south,  and 
in  agreement  with  Downs,  declared,  that  in  these  resolu- 
tions the  south  came  away  with  empty  hands,  while  the 
north  took  everything, — Berrien  thought  essential  changes 
and  additions  requisite,  in  order  to  make  these  proposi- 
tions acceptable  to  the  south, — Butler  reminded  the  north 
"  that  all  the  compromises  that  have  been  made  have  been 
by  concessions,  acknowledged  concessions,  on  the  part  of 
the  south,"  and  thought  that  there  was  the  less  possibility 
of  putting  another  such  bargain  upon  the  south,  as  the 
resolutions  attempted  to  do,  because  the  old  eomj)romise6 
sufficed  if  they  were  only  executed  faithfully,  that  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  soutlicrn  radicals. 
On  the  side  of  the  north,  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  pro- 
test; only  Cass  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  wholly 
irrelevant  remark.  It  could  not,  of  course,  be  concluded 
from  this  that  all  the  northern  senators  approved  the  reso- 
lutions, but  it  did  justify  an  expectation  that  the  majority 
would  be  ready  to  negotiate  on  this  basis.  Now,  as  Clay 
himself,  in  the  above  cited  letter  of  the  2nd  of  January, 
had  declared  it  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
was  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  can  be  easily  seen 
how  strongly  the  desire  for  peace  must  have  already  made 
itself  felt  in  the  north,  since  Clay  now  declared  that  in  his 
opinion  the  resolutions  were  a  more  advantageous  offer  for 
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the  south  in  the  main  point,  the  territurial  question,  than 
even  the  exteneion  of  the  Misgouri  line  would  be.* 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  eouthcrn  radicals,  it 
was  certainly  the  right  policy  to  act  from  the  first  ae  if 
these  propositions  could  not  be  thought  of  at  all;  if  eight 
iiioutbH  parliamentary  noise  had  accomplished  so  much, 
still  more  could  surely  be  gained  by  continuing  the  noiso 
a  few  mouthg  longer. 

With  the  nid  of  the  Senate  alone,  no  more  could  he 
accorapHdhed  than  in  the  last  two  sessions,  viz.,  a  post- 
[joneuient  of  the  decision;  and,  according  to  Clay's  testi- 
mony, the  House,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  yt'ar, 
had  a  "considerable  majority"  for  the  Wiluiot  pro- 
viso." Now,  however,  the  House  declared  its  submission. 
Stei)hentt"  motion  to  lay  npon  the  table  Root's  resolution 

' "  And  I  say,  sir,  Id  my  place,  that  I  consider  It  much  beUer  fur  the 
boqUi  thai  Uie  whole  subject  aliould  be  open  on  both  aides  or  an  imug. 
ioary  line — tor  insunce  tlie  lino  of  ild'  30  --than  Lliat  slavery  should 
be  interdicted  positively  norlh  of  3G'  30',  with  l>eedi>in  to  intr<iduce 
or  establiMh  slavery  soulh  of  that  line,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
people:  and  the  proposition  that  I  have  made  is  inflniiely  betier  for 
lbs  south  llian  Ihe  pm]ioHitiun  wliich  the  Beoalur  (Jeff'.  Davis)  bos 
SUggcfled,  nnlcss  he  could  persuade  Congress  to  adopt  his  propusilioii 
to  declare  positively  and  absolutely  the  right  lo  iolroduce  slavery 
Bonlh  of  ihat  line."    Congr.  Olobo,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Bess.,  p.  24fl. 

*  Cliuginan  suid  as  lale  aa  January  22nd :  "  Bir,  the  force  and  ex- 
tent of  the  present  uoli-slavery  movement  of  the  north  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  soulh.  Uniil  within  the  lost  few  months  I  hud  liupposed 
tbftl  even  if  California  and  New  Mexico  should  come  in  as  &ee  states, 
the  sgilation  would  subside  so  aa  lo  produce  no  further  action.  A  favr 
months  travel  in  the  Interior  of  the  north  has  cbujiged  my  opinion. 
Such  is  now  the  condition  of  public  senlimeot  there,  that  the  making 
of  the  Mexican  lerrilory  all  Ihie,  in  any  inoile,  would  be  n-garded  aa 
an  anti-slavery  triumph,  and  would  accelerate  the  general  movement 
against  u».  *  •  •  It  is,  sir.  my  deliberate  judgment  that,  in  Ihe 
present  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  the  north,  if  the  territori.il  ipies- 
Hon  rem'uos  open  till  the  next  election,  few.  if  any,  gentlemen  will 
e  from  the  free  states  that  are  not  pledged  to  the  full  extent  of 
bolition  platform."     Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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which  charged  the  committee  on  the  territories  to  intro- 
duce bills  for  the  organization  of  the  territories  with 
express  prohibition  of  slavery,  had  been  rejected  on  the 
31st  of  December  by  101  to  81  votes.  On  the  4th  of 
February,  Haralson,  of  Georgia,  renewed  Stephens'  motion 
and  it  was  now  passed  by  105  to  75  votes.  Of  the  north- 
ern representatives,  32 — 18  Democrats  and  14  Whigs — 
voted  for  Haralson's  motion,  and  27  were  absent  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  taken.  Two  resolutions  brouirht  in  bv 
Giddings,  which  sought  to  secure  the  territories  for  free- 
dom by  the  introductory  words  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, shared  the  fate  of  Root's  resolution.  The 
northern  re2)resentatives  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  these  votes  meant  a  renunciation  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  From  this  time  on  the  question  was  no  longer: 
Will  the  north  or  the  south  2)revail?  but:  How  much  will 
the  south  get?  That  partisan  of  the  south  who,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  wrote  to  the  JVew  York  Herald  from 
Wa.shin«:ton,  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  and 
that  the  lirst  blood  would  flow  in  the  Capitol, ^  was  either 

1  "We  are  on  the  very  eve  of  bloodshed  in  the  Capitol.  There  is 
no  tolling  when  its  crimson  streaks  may  delude  the  halls  of  Conirress. 
Without  a  moments  warning,  civil  strife  and  massacre  may  com- 
mence, for  it  will  begin  here.  The  lirst  blood  will  not  be  spilt  at 
Nashville,  it  will  be  in  VVashinirton.  There  is  a  fearful  and  alarminir 
state  of  things  here,  and  when  and  where  it  will  end,  God  alone 
knows.  *  *  *  It  is  revolution  that  we  are  starting  upon — revolu- 
tion in  the  most  tremendous  and  dangerous  form.  It  is  a  revolution 
of  the  southern  minority  against  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  a  major- 
ity— the  worst  form  of  tyranny  which  can  exist."  Xeic  York  lit  mid. 
Feb.  28.  1850.  The  threat  that  the  civil  war  might  begin  in  Wa>hing- 
ton  itself  and  in  the  hall  of  session  of  Congress,  was,  for  the  rest,  not 
an  invention  of  this  correspondent.  In  the  speech  of  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary, repeatedly  cited,  which  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  the 
conservatives  and  timid  ones  of  the  north,  Clingman  said:  **  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  cannot  in  advance  get  a  fair  settlement  of 
this  question,  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill. 
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utterly  incapable  of  comproheiuling  the  eitimtioii  or  he 
was  among  the  soutbera  politicians  who  had  adoijted  the 
policy  of  intimidation,  what  the  wall  painter  is  among 
artists.  After  the  votes  of  the  4th  of  Fehruary  in  the 
House,  it  was  certain  that  the  majority  of  Congress  would 
again  act  so  as  to  eoiiiJrin  Toombs'  assertion  that  the 
Union   was  a  pro-slavery   state.'      Under   these  circuin- 


Ibc  nnii)'  and  navy  bill,  and  all  olher  appropriatioDS,  fail.  "We  shnulil 
lliereby  mnke  every  officer  anil  every  c.xpeclant  of  puMic  nioney 
directly  iuterested  in  having  Justice  (lone  lo  the  Boutli.  U  would  be 
far  bettor  to  bave  tliis  temporary  inconvenience  for  a  year  or  Iwo,  than 
tliat  we  Ehnuld  see  a  bloody  revolution,  or  BOmelhiiig  worse.  I  bold 
it  to  be  Ibe  duty  of  every  Boulhern  repre.ienliilive  to  stuy  bere  and  pre- 
vent, till  the  close  of  our  offlcial  lerin.  ihe  passage  of  any  mea^ureB 
that  might  lend  to  force  our  people  to  onjuat  submission.  In  the 
mean  time  the  aouthera  stales  could,  in  convention,  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  to  assert  iheir  right  to  a  share  in  the  public  terri- 
tory. If  this  interregnum  were  to  continue  long,  it  miglit  drive  both 
secliciDs  lo  make  provisional  goverameats,  lo  liecome  permanent  ones 
ia  the  end.  But  it  is  advised,  in  certain  portions  of  iLe  northern  press, 
that  the  members  trom  that  section  ought  to  expel  such  us  inierrupt 
llieir  proceedings.  Let  them  Iry  the  ex|ierlment.  I  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  this  is  our  slaveboldlng  lerritnry.  We  do  not  intend  lii  leave 
it.  If  they  think  they  can  remove  us.  it  is  a  proper  case  for  trial,  In 
ih6  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  probable  that  a  coIIIbIoq 
of  the  kind  here  might  electrify,  as  did  the  little  skirmish  at  Lexing- 
ton the  colonies  in  ibeir  then  excited  slate.  Bucb  a  sU'uggle,  whoever 
might  prove  the  victors  In  it,  would  not  leave  here  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  Gentlemen  may  call  tbia  treaton — high  treason— Ihc  highest 
treason  that  the  world  ever  saw.  But  their  words  are  idle.  We  shall 
defeat  their  movements  against  us."  Congr.  Globe,  3tst  Congr.,  1st. 
Bess.,  p.  tfia. 

' "  We  have  the  riirht  to  call  on  you  to  give  your  blood  to  mainlatn 
these  thousands  and  ull  Ihe  rest  of  Ibe  slaves  of  the  soulh  in  bondage. 
It  is  'so  nominated  In  the  bond.'  Tet  with  ihese  obligations  resiing 
upon  you,  we  ore  lold  by  you  that  slave  property  is  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  llie  government.  Gentlemen,  deceive  not  yourselves,  you  cjin- 
uol  deiKive  others.  This  is  a  proslavery  govcmmenl.  Sliivety  Is 
■tamped  upon  its  heart— the  conalilulion.  Tou  must  t^ar  that  out  of 
the  body  politic  before  you  can  commence  (he  work  of  ils  erndicn- 
tion."     Congr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Bess.,  Append.,  p.  11>9. 
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stances,  it  would  have  required  a  fanaticism  bordering  on 
absolute  madness  to  think  it  still  possible  to  hurry  into  a 
revolution  a  majority  of  the  southern  representatives — to 
say  nothing  of  the  masses.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  as 
early  as  the  16th  of  February,  "Webster  had  announced  to 
Everett  that  the  clamor  about  the  disruption  of  the  Union 
was  beginning  to  abate,  i  And  on  the  21st  of  February, 
Foote,  who  during  the  first  two  montlis  of  the  session,  had 
danced  with  such  grotesque  leaps  in  the  front  line  of  the 
radical  ring,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
thirteen  members  to  elaborate  a  plan  for  a  general  com- 
promise. 

The  goal,  it  is  true,  was  still  far  from  being  attained. 
The  attention  of  the  people  henceforth  was  directed  chiefly 
to  the  Senate,  not  so  much  because  the  statesmen  of  most 
famous  names  and  widest  influence  sat  there,,  as  because  it 
was  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  attitude  which  that  body  had 
maintained  on  the  slavery  question  through  all  the  years, 
the  initiative  properly  fell  to  and  was  incumbent  on  it, 
now  that  it  had  been  decided  that  there  was  to  be  a  new 
compromise.  But  even  now  nearly  two  full  months  went 
by  before  it  even  came  to  a  preliminary  decision  whether 
a  general  programme  was  to  be  set  up,  or  whether  each 
individual  question  had  best  be  separately  treated  and  set- 
tled. The  stream  of  debate  flowed  on  unceasingly,  over- 
spreading the  entire  broad  field  of  the  slavery  question. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Senate  and  the  people  had  a 
chance  of  hearing  much  that  they  had  already  heard  in- 
numerable times,  but,  nevertheless,  the  time  was  by  no 
means  thrown  away.  Speeches  were  delivered  which 
threw  a  new,  strong,  and  striking  light,  not  merely  upon 
the  momentary  situation,  but  also  upon  the  natiire»uf  the 
entire  question,  which  the  friends  of  compromise  were  so 

*  Webster's  Priv.  Corresp.,  II.,  p.  355. 
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anxionely  Btriviog  to  cover  under  mountaina  of  sophismB, 
porajjoua  phrases,  and  patriotic  wiBlies  and  feulings;  and 
speeches  were  delivered  wliicli  were  in  themselves  inqjor- 
tiint  historical  deeds. 

From  Catlioim  little  had  yet  been  heard  this  session, 
although  no  one  had  followed  the  course  of  events  with 
more  intense  interest  or  more  passionate  emotion.  lie 
had  come  to  Washington  with  the  seeds  of  death  in  hia 
frame,  hut  his  intellect  pi-efetrvcd  its  old  clearness  and  acu- 
men, and  his  iron  will  forced  his  sick  body  to  t-ervo  it  as  a 
dwelling  place  until  he  h.'id  reduced  his  political  testament 
to  WTiting.  On  the  4th  of  Miireh  he  laid  it  befure  the  Sen- 
ate,  which  listened  with  unfeigned  emotion,  IIi:i  hgs  and 
his  paiiifnlly  hreathing  lungs  refused  to  serve  him,  and  Le 
was  forced  to  allow  Mason  to  read  the  6]>cedi.  "A  somber 
hue  pervaded  hia  whole  sijeech,"  said  Cass,  Tes,  in  spite 
of  the  cold  self-restraint  and  soberness  of  the  language,  it 
was  somber  as  the  man  himself,  with  care-fiin-owed  brow 
and  broken  frame,  somber  as  the  grave  into  whicli  he  was 
sinking!  He  had  no  dread  of  the  grave,  for  he  had  been 
fenrfully  honest  and  true  to  hia  convictions  in  the  service 
of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  powers  of 
his  entire  life,  and  no  self- accusations  tortured  him  in  his 
last  hours,  But  he  felt  that  the  vote  of  the  constituent 
convention  of  California  on  the  slavery  question  was  the 
first  line  of  tlie  last  chapter  of  the  history  of  that  question 
in  the  Union.  lie  conid  not  bring  himself  to  avow  that 
he  was  taking  with  him  to  the  grave  "this  Uniciii,"  and 
with  it  slavery;  but  it  was  only  because  be  would  not  tliat 
lie  did  not  see  this.  He  caiTied  with  him  to  the  f;rav-e  no 
hojje,  but  only  anxious  forebodings  and  cares  which  were 
justified  by  the  clearest  insight.  "I  have,  Senators,  be- 
lieved from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  ttl'ect- 
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ive  measure,  end  in  disunion."  It  was  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction for  the  man  who,  for  more  than  a  generation,  had 
played  one  of  the  first  roles  in  the  counsels  and  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  to  be  able  to  introduce  his 
last  great  speech  with  these  words.  All  the  southern 
states,  he  affirmed,  had  now  recognized  the  justice  of  this 
view.  Universal  as  wjis  the  dissatisfaction  then,  equally 
general  was  the  conviction  tliat  honor  and  safety  forbade 
their  remaining  in  the  Union  under  the  existing  state  of 
affairs.  The  ultimate  cause  of  this  dissatisfaction,  and  of 
this  conviction,  was  the  disturbance  of  the  originally 
almost  perfect  balance  of  power  between  the  two  sections, 
which  had  furnished  each  with  the  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  the  encroachments  of  the  other.  Now  it 
was  in  the  power  of  one  section  completely  to  control  the 
government,  and  its  preponderance  was  rapidly  increasing 
every  day.  If  this  w^ere  simply  the  effect  of  time,  the 
south  would  have  no  right  to  complain;  but  it  was  in 
reality  the  result  of  the  unfair  and  unconstitutional  federal 
laws,  which  were  a  fraud  upon  the  south.  The  constitu- 
tional federal  republic  had  been  transformed  into  a  state 
which  was  in  fact  as  absolute  as  the  Russian  autocracv, 
and  as  despotic  in  its  tendencies  as  any  absolute  state  that 
had  ever  existed.  Was  it  to  be  expected,  nay,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  without  some  external  impulse  a  revolution 
would  take  place,  and  that  the  Union  would  be  bruu<i^ht 
back  to  its  original  basis?  Not  one  of  the  causes  which 
had  called  forth  the  abolitionist  agitation  had  disappeared; 
but  all  had  developed  from  contemptible  beginnings  into 
mighty  forces,  while  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  south 
had  been  growing  weaker  in  every  resj)ect.  Was  it  not 
then  clear  that  unless  remedies  of  the  most  thorough  going 
character  were  adopted,  the  south  would  be  com})elled  to 
choose  between  abolition  and  secession?     As  thincrs  were 
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now  goiny,  uut  even  secession  wonlil  lie  required  to  effect 
tbe  diesoliition  of  the  Union — the  iigitntion  would  of  itself 
hring  it  about.  But  "it  is  a.  gt-cfit  mistake  to  suppose 
tbat  disunion  ean  be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  Tbe  cords 
which  bound  tliese  states  together  in  one  common  union 
Hre  far  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  that.  Disunion 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  pro- 
cess, and  euecesfii rely,  that  the  eords  can  be  snapped  until 
the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder.  Already  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  has  snapped  some  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant, and  has  greatly  weakened  all  the  others."  Of 
the  four  great  Protestant  religious  commnnities,  only  the 
Episcopal  church  remained  intact;  a  wedge  bad  been 
driven  into  the  Presbyterian  ehnroh,  and  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  had  already  divided,  and  benee,  in  so  far  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Could  the  Union,  in  spite  of  this,  be  preserved?  There 
was  but  one  way:  the  sonthern  states  must  be  convinced 
that  they  could  remain  in  the  Union  with  honor  and 
safely,  and  tliis  could  bo  done  only  by  removing  the 
eausea  of  their  discontent.  Tltis  was  done  neither  by 
Clay's  proitosition  nor  by  the  plan  of  the  administration — 
to  admit  California  as  a  state  with  its  present  constitution 
and  to  let  the  question  rest  in  the  territories  until  they 
were  ready  to  be  admitted  as  states.  The  south  must  be 
satisfied,  and  this  could  "easily"  be  done,  since  it  de- 
manded only  justice  and  a  conscientious  observation  of  the 
constitution — the  only  compromise  it  had  to  offer.  "The 
north  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  itr^to  do  justice 
by  conceding  to  the  south  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired 
territory,  and  to  do  her  duty  by  causing  the  stipulations 
relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  fnltilled — to 
cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  qiiet-lion  and  to  provide 
for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  tlte  conEtitutiou  by  an 
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amendment  which  will  restore  to  the  south  in  substance 
the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting  herself,  before  the 
equilibrium  between  tlie  sections  was  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  this  government."  *  If  the  north  was  not  will- 
ing to  do  this,  they  could  separate  in  peace,  and  if  it 
would  not  consent  to  this  either,  it  had  but  to  say  so,  and 
the  south  would  know  what  it  had  to  do. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  he  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  Calhoun  said  in  his  speech  only  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  a  provision  which  would  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject desired.  In  a  treatise  entitled,  "A  Discourse  on  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,"  which 
had  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  1849,  he  develops  in 
detail  his  ideas  upon  this  all-important  point.  It  appears 
at  once  from  these  explanations,  that  he  did  not  regard  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  as  in  itself  sufficient.  lie 
required  first  the  abrogation  of  all  laws — naming  the 
most  important — which  had  metamorphosed  the  fed- 
eral character  of  the  Union  into  a  national  character. 
But  this  alone  would  not  suffice  to  undo  what  had  been 
done,  nor  to  reestablish  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  the 
two  sections.  The  weaker  section,  therefore,  could  be  se- 
cured against  new  encroachments  only  by  giving  it  a  con- 
stitutional veto  on  all  the  decisions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    That  such  a  veto  was  not  incompatible  with  the 

*  Sowiird  remarked  on  this:  "The  theory  of  a  new  political  eqiii- 
librium  chiims  that  it  once  existed,  and  has  been  lost.  When  lost, 
and  howV  It  began  to  be  lost  in  1787,  when  preliminary  arraniro- 
ments  were  made  to  admit  five  new  free  states  in  the  northwest  terri- 
tory, two  years  before  the  constitution  was  finally  adopted;  that  is,  it 
began  to  be  lost  two  years  before  it  began  to  exist."  AVorks,  I.,  p.  64. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  not  passed 
over  the  resistance  of  the  southern  representatives,  but  with  their 
assent  and  cooperation. 
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8  of  a  great  political  community  was  2>Poved 

by  Poland  where,  forsooth,  the  application  of  t!iL> 

principle  had  been  carried  much  further.  The  action  of 
the  government  would  thereby  be  somewhat  delayed,  per- 
haps, but  it  would  gain  all  the  more  in  moral  ftiree. 
Only  then  would  the  Union  become  a  real  one,  that  ia  a 
anion  of  feeling  and  of  brotherly  love.  This  "strong 
negative,"  which  strengthened  every  strong  government, 
might  be  organized  by  placing  the  executive  pr.wer  in  the 
hands  of  two  Presidents.  Each  section  would  have  to 
choose  a  President;  to  one  would  belong  the  guidance  of 
external  affairs,  to  the  other  that  of  internal  affaii-s;  hut 
every  act  of  Congress  would  require  the  assent  of  both  in 
order  to  become  legally  binding. 

No  more  convincing  and  irrefutable  proof  could  be 
given  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  not  "easy," 
but  simply  impossible,  if  Calhoun's  premises  were  sound, 
as  they  nnquestionahly  were.  ITow  could  the  north  check 
the  agitation  of  the  shivery  question,  how  could  it  even 
"desire"  the  repression  of  that  agitation,  while  every 
inflnence  that  made  it  regard  slavery  as  a  "sin"  had 
gained  tremendously  in  power!  Congress  might  vote  the 
abrogation  of  the  entire  hotly  of  federal  legislation,  but 
could  this  annul  the  actual  development  which  the  Union 
had  passed  through  since  the  dny  of  its  origin!  Of  what 
avail  to  set  up  the  "principle,"  "that  the  power  and 
action  of  the  Union,  instead  of  being  increased,  ought  to 
be  diminished  with  the  increase  of  its  extent  and  popu- 
lation," if,  apart  from  the  one  element  of  the  slavery 
question,  the  real  oneness  of  interests  was  every  day 
increasing  and  imperatively  demanding   suitable   legisla- 


tive recognition! 
was   in  reality  . 


Calhoun's  only  way  to  save  the  Unioi 
dissolution  of  tlie  Union.     Where  was 


_anjthing  about  "sections"  to  be  found  in  the  constitu- 
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tion?  Were  not  the  sections  themselves,  in  the  sense  the 
word  now  bore,  the  product  of  a  course  of  development, 
which  was  in  contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the 
Union?  What  became  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  states  rights  doctrine,  which,  in  a  modified  sense,  was 
also  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution — the 
legal  equality  of  the  states,  if  a  standing  minority  of  them 
was  to  possess  an  absolute  veto  over  a  standing  majority? 
How  could  there  be  any  more  talk  of  a  Union  at  all,  if 
the  federal  state  was  to  be  broken  up  by  the  constitution 
into  a  permanent  united  minority  and  a  permanent 
united  majority,  which  in  each  particular  case  would  have 
to  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  in  order  to  make 
legislative  action  possible? 

How  gross  the  injustice  done  to  this  man  by  the  charge, 
that  he  desired  the  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  had  for 
many  years,  with  full  consciousness  of  his  object,  system- 
atically labored  to  this  end.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  no  longer  merely  a  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  but  a  fact  in  process  of  accomplish- 
ment, he  devotes  the  last  remnants  of  his  powers  to  find- 
ing a  way  of  salvation,  and  so  utterly  incapable  is  he  of 
avowing  to  himself  that  there  is  no  way,  that  he,  the 
keenest  political  thinker  of  the  south,  draws  up  a  plan  for 
saving  the  Union  which  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
political  absurdities  that  ever  was  devised.  He  had,  in- 
deed, contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  the 
slavocracy  the  political  ruler  of  the  Union  and  thereby  to 
render  inevit  .ble  the  present  breach,  but  in  his  eyes  to 
abolish  slavery  would  be  to  convert  the  planter  states  into 
a  ])loody  chaos,  and  he  recognized  that  an  absolute  precon- 
dition of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the 
Union  was  the  political  su])remacy  of  the  slavocracy.  It 
is  true,  lie  held  it  to  be  not  only  the  incontestable  right, 
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l>ut  also  the  eacred  doty  of  the  soiitli  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
Union,  and,  if  necessarj,  to  stake  its  all  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  separate  existence,  if  the  only  choice  left  it 
\\-ae  that  between  abolition,  that  is  loss  of  political  rule, 
»nd  seceBBlon;  bnt  his  reason  was  never  able  fully  to 
efface  in  his  heart  tlie  direct  Union  sentiment.  It  is  true 
tliat  it  was  he  who  had  uttered  the  words;  Slavery  is  "a 
good,  a  positive  good,"  and  he  really  believed  it,  but  it 
was  only  hie  successors — the  epigons — hia  inferiors  in  botli 
intellect  and  character,  that  could  vi'ax  enthusiastic  I'or  a 
confederation  with  slavery  for  ita  corner  stone,  as  the 
realization  of  the  political  and  social  ideal.  When,  afler 
the  reading  of  the  speech,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  of  his  friends,  he  tottered  out  of  the  senate  chamber, 
the  doors  that  shut  behind  bira  closed  on  the  second  period 
of  the  liistorj  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution,  in 
which  the  star  of  the  sonth  had  mounted  to  the  zenith. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Webster  deliv- 
ered hie  famous  speech,  which  not  only  in  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  iff  thousands  prejtared  a  speedy  and  disgraceful 
end  to  his  long  and  honorable  career,  but  also,  when  taken 
in  Connection  with  Calhoun's  speech  and  with  Seward's 
lltli  of  March  speech,  to  be  considered  hereafter,  forms 
an  important  division  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  of 
1850. 

If  we  examine  the  speech  with  the  objectivity  of  the  his- 
torian, we  are  tempted  to  ask  whetlier  its  object ionableness 
does  not  lie  less  in  what  it  says  than  in  what  it  leaves  un- 
said, and  in  the  way  in  which  it  says  what  it  says. 

Webster  establishes  the  fact,  that  in  both  north  and 
soutti  the  views  of  the  nature  and  character  of  slavery 
have,  in  the  course  of  time,  undergone  a  pi-ofoiiiid  altera- 
tion, but  he  has  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  this  antagon- 
um  in  the  way  slavery  was  viewed — an  antagonism  daily 
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more  sharply  defined — is  simply  the  result  of  opposing 
economic,  social  and  political  development.  He  makes  it 
out  that  south  and  north  need  only  to  resolve  to  reason 
henceforth  a  little  less  passionately  and  to  feel  a  little  more 
patriotically,  in  order  again  to  draw  as  near  to  each  other 
in  their  views,  as  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  The  wh^le 
struggle  wears  the  aspect  of  a  foolish  wrangle  of  blinded 
visionaries,  because  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  point  out 
that  it  is  based  on  opposing  ethical  principles,  and  on  a 
conflict  of  real  interests.  ^  He  proves  to  the  south  the  un- 
fairness of  its  complaints  by  reminding  it,  that  it  had 
acquired  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida  only  by  the  coop- 
eration of  the  north,  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
effects  which  the  strengthening  of  slavery,  by  these  acqui- 
sitions, had  exercised  upon  the  views  and  temper  of  the 
north.  He  rightly  says  that  morals  cannot  be  treated  like 
a  mathematical  problem,  and  that  he  who  becomes  a  fan- 
atic for  one  truth  and  for  one  duty,  will  trample  under 
foot  other  truths  and  other  duties;  but  he  neglects  to 
enquire  wliether  the  assertion  that  slavery  had  become 
irreconcilable  with  the  moral  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  and  with  the  general  tendencies  of  their  institutions 
otherwise  considered,  and  of  their  economic  relations — is 

'  This  assertion  is  well  founded,  although  Webster  does  bring  into 
prominence  the  fact,  that  the  change  in  the  views  of  the  south  was 
brought  about  by  the  great  development  of  cotton.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  he  writes:  "I  suppose  no  history  shows  a  case  of  such  mischiefs 
arising  from  angry  debates  and  disputes,  both  in  the  government  and  the 
country,  on  questions  of  so  very  little  real  importance."  Prir.  Corresp., 
II.,  p.  oTO.  And  on  the  17th  of  July,  be  says,  in  the  Senate:  **Here 
have  we  been  seven  and  a  half  months,  disputing  about  points  which, 
in  my  judgment,  are  of  no  practical  importance  to  one  or  the  other 
part  of  the  country."  Works,  V.,  p.  436.  The  character  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican people  must  have  undergone  a  singular  transformation,  if  the 
entire  Congress  had  thus  suddenly  been  changed  into  a  debating  club 
of  nephelococcygians. 
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a  truth.  There  was  no  (lispiiting  his  propositiou  thnt  the 
danse  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  was 
.legally  sb  binding  as  any  other  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  assertion  that  the  north  wonld  fulfill  "with 
alaerity"  this  duty  of  honor  and  conscience,  as  soon  as  it 
became  clear  on  the  subject,  was  worse  than  an  absurdity. 
Ha*!  Webster  completely  lost  the  pjwer  of  comprehending, 
that  ti  constitution  may,  in  certain  respects,  give  expression 
to  the  ethical  convictions  of  a  people,  but  can  never  be  the 
source  of  such  convictions,  and  that  in  a  Democratic  re- 
public a  constitutional  provision  which  has  heeome  irrecon- 
cilable with  tlie  ethical  convictions  of  a  iMiijority  of  the 
people  is  an  absurdity,  and  that  it  must  finally  become 
absolutely  impossible  to  execute)  And  in  truth,  because 
morally  the  ground  under  his  own  feet  Lad  become  a 
quicksand,  he  no  longer  understood  the  nature  of  the 
ethical  development  represented  by  the  history  of  the 
slavery  question.  A  Senator  of  MasBaehusetts  who  could 
say  that  the  abolitionists  had  done  "nothing  good  or  valu- 
ablf"  and  had  only  bound  the  itlaves  faster.'  fi-ora  impui-e 
and  seilish  motives,  cither  was  degrading  himself  into  a 
]>ar&Bite  of  the  slavocracy,  or  ha<l  become  a  stranger  in  hia 
own  house,  a  dead  man  walking  amid  the  living.     Weh- 

'  "Every  UiingUiui;  these  agitsting  people  have  done  hna  been,  not 
to  enlarge,  but  to  restrain,  not  to  eel  free,  but  to  bind  fHSler,  Ibe  slnve 
popnliition  of  tbe  soulli."  April  30,  he  &aid  publicly,  Id  Boston:  "I 
'  shall  support  no  agilittions  having  tlieir  foundationBiD  mere  glioetly 
sbBlraclioDS;"  and  regarding  Ibe  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves:  "The 
simple  qucHlion  is.  whether  Massacbiisells  will  ponijuer  ber  local  pre. 
.joiiioes."  CuriiB,  Life  of  D.  Webster,  II.,  p.  438.  And  on  the  let  of 
June,  he  wrliea  to  a  friend  whom  be  made  use  of  to  delend  his  attitude 
in  the  press ^  "But  agitation  had  arisen — theoretic,  fanatical,  and  fan- 
laalical  agitation— and  under  a  loud  cry  of  anti-alavery  led  away  ally 
women  and  sillier  men,  whu  fortned  a  contiidexabte  party,  and  both  the 
great  parties  strove  to  see  which  could  win  this  third  party  by  the 
'  "■  ito  clamor  and  its  nonaeOBC."    Ihid.,  p.  437. 
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ster,  however,  with  painful  eagerness  sought  to  prove,  that 
he  had  sounded  the  warning  watch  cry  through  the  land, 
while  everything  round  about  still  lay  in  deep  sleep,  and 
that  he  was  still  standing  in  full  panoply  at  his  post  on 
the  battlements  of  the  citadel  of  freedom,  as  wakeful  and 
as  eager  for  the  fray  as  ever.  He  had  passages  read  from 
his  earlier  speeches  to  prove,  that  as  early  as  1837  he  had 
forged  the  "  thunder,"  which  Chose  who  were  clamoring  for 
the  Wilmot  proviso  now  sought  to  give  out  as  "their  in- 
vention." For  this,  reason  he  thought  he  ought  to  be 
believed  when  he  told  them  now,  that  the  thunderbolts 
must  be  packed  up  and  laid  aside  because  they  were  no 
longer  needed  and  were  annoying  to  southern  ears.  Irre- 
versible natural  laws  made  slavery  impossible  in  the 
districts  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  therefore  he  should 
oppose  an  express  prohibition  of  it  im  the  law  for  the 
organization  of  New  Mexico.  ^  He  claimed  to  have  read 
everything  that  could  instruct  him  about  these  laws,  but 
all  be  could  adduce  in  support  of  his  assertion  was,  that 
California  and  New  Mexico  were  not  adapted  to  the  plant- 
ing system.  He  must  have  skipped  all  the  passages 
which  treated  of  the  mines  and  of  the  expectations  which 
a  large  number  of  the  slaveholders  attached  thereto;  and 

>  "  I  would  not  take  pains  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of 
nature,  nor  to  rcCnact  the  will  of  God."  Even  long  after  the  civil  war 
it  has  often  been  attempted  to  repel  all  attacks  on  Webster  by  the  mere 
rep^Mition  of  this  pompous  sentence.  The  two  following  sentences, 
from  the  majority  report  of  the  "committee  of  thirty-three,"  render 
all  criticism  of  this  standpoint  superfluous.  "In  the  year  1859  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature  of  New  Mexico  established  slavery  in  that  terri- 
tory. This  law  was  disapproved  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  the  House,  but  the  Senate  have  not  yet  acted  on  the  bill,  and 
so  the  law  of  the  territory,  not  having  been  annulled  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  remains  in  full  force,  and  slavery  now  exists  by  law  in 
New  Mexico."  Rep.  of  Committees,  86th  Congr.,  2nd  Sess.,  Vol.  I., 
No.  31,  p.  6. 
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he  must  have  always  failed  to  hear  the  declaration  of  the 
southern  representatives,  repeated  on  Innumerable  occa- 
Biou8,  that  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Cougresw 
with  regard  to  slai'ery  in  the  territories  was  of  the  utmost 
eon=eq«euce  to  thein,  not  only  on  account  of  the  principle, 
hut  aUo  with  regard  to  future  acquisitions  of  territory. 
The  greatest  consideration  must  be  exercised  that  the  south 
may  not  feel  that  "at  least  a  plain  theoretical  wrong"  has 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  that  its 
pride  •'  whether  a  just  and  a  rational  pride,  or  an  irrational 
pride  "  be  not  wounded ;  but  tliat  the  north  had  just  as 
good  a  right  us  the  south  to  insist  upon  the  question  of 
principle  as  such,  and,  that,  in  a  constitutional  state  it  is 
in  itself  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  come  to  a 
(It'cision  as  to  the  rights  of  a  question  which  has  been  con- 
tested with  the  iitmost  passion  for  many  years,  and 
which,  furthermore,  involves  a  decision  on  principle  of  the 
disputed  political  and  legal  character  of  the  state;  all  thii, 
the  great  Senator  from  llaseachiisetts  did  not  comprehend, 
he  who  deemed  it  in  good  taste  and  logical  to  close  his 
great  epeech,  in  this  the  mightiest  conflict  of  minds  on  the 
slavery  question,  with  the  assertion  that  the  federal  gov- 
eniment  "has  trotlden  down  no  man's  liberty,"  and  "its 
daily  respiration  is  liberty." 

Did  it  re'qnire  the  mighty  brain  of  Daniel  Webster  to 
perceive  tliat  the  question  of  principle,  as  sueh,  was  of 
the  higliest  practical  significance,  even  though  another 
law  of  nature  had  made  it  certain  that  Che  United  States 
would  never  make  any  more  acquisitions  of  territory,  and 
even  If  it  were  true,  as  Webster  asserted,  that  there  was 
now  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  Union  the  character  of 
which,  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  was  not  determined 
by  an  irreversible  law  of  some  sort)  Tliere  was  ,hut  our 
really  statesmanlike  word  in  the  speech,  and  that  was  the 
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assertion,  repeatedly  made  with  the  strongest  emphasis, 
that  "peaceful  secession"  was,  and  would  always  remain 
an  impossibility.  But  here  again  he  was  silent  on  the 
most  important  point.  He  pointed  out  the  fact,  but  said 
nothing  of  the  question  of  right.  During  the  troublous 
times  of  nullification  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  little 
band  who  had  stood  firm  for  the  maintenance  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  if  it  must  needs  be,  even  by  the 
sword.  Could  he  not  see  that  in  the  present  conflict  of 
principles  was  involved  the  question  whether  the  law  was 
to  rule,  or  whether  the  command  of  the  slavocracy  was  to 
be  the  supreme  law?  This  power  threatened  to  dismember 
the  Union  if  the  majority  ventured  to  exercise  an  author- 
ity that  belonged  to  Congress,  according  to  their  constitu- 
tional convictions,  and  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Congress  had  exercised  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  southern  representatives.  Could, 
then,  a  speech  which  contained  not  a  word  about  the  prin- 
ciple, and  which  conjured  the  north  virtually  to  yield  to 
the  threat,  properly  be  denominated,  as  it  was  by  Webster, 
a  speech  "for  the  constitution  and  the  Union"?  The  con- 
stitution bad  become  mere  food  for  moths,  and  notliing 
but  "ropes  of  sand"  lield  the  Union  together,  if  the  high- 
est political  wisdom  and  the  purest . patriotism  required 
that  Congress  should,  for  such  reasons  as  these,  renounce 
the  exercise  of  its  legislative  powers  on  this  question. 

The  7th  of  March  speech  is  undeniably  the  darkest 
spot  in  Webster's  political  life,  but  it  is  also  beyond  ques- 
tion that  great  wrong  has  been  done  him  in  attributing  it 
solely  to  the  conscious  object  of  getting  himself  installed 
in  the  White  House  by  the  grateful  slavocracy. i 

1  On  the  13lh  of  June,  1850,  he  writes  with  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal consequences  to  himself  now,  and  in  the  future,  of  his  attitude: 
-'  I  shall  seize  on  no  golden  fleece,  though  I  may  be  obliged  to  en- 
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t  Tbe  prospect  of  eeeing  hia  name  coiispiciions  in  the  list 
f  the  presidents  liad  not  increased  but  ratlier  diminished 
with  the  growth  of  his  consideration  and  i'ame.  The  poli- 
ticians did  not  find  their  account  in  placing  at  their  head 
a  man  whom  nature  had  made  their  master,  and  the  massee 
gazed  at  him  with  admiration,  aud  were  prond  that  Kiig- 
laud  admired  him,  too,  aud  that  all  Europe  acknowledged 
his  preeminent  ability,  but  they  were  never  stiri'ed  to 
enthusiasm  by  him;  they  rated  his  greatness  rather  too 
high  than  too  low,  bnt  it  neither  stimulated  their  imagi- 
nations nor  set  to  stronger  vibrations  the  deeper  chords  of 
their  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  fraction  in  the 
liighest  circles  of  Massachnsetts,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington society  worshiped  him  with  a  regular  cult.  Even 
the  darker  spots  in  his  moral  character — his  arrogance,  his 
sins  against  the  seventh  commaudment,  his  parading  of  it 
half-true  religiousness,  and  i>articularly  the  onworthy  im- 
scriipiilonsneijB  with  wbicli  lie  laid  the  pockets  of  his 
friends  under  the  heaviest  contributions  in  order  to  tickle 
his  spoiled  palate  or  gratify  his  otiier  expensive  tastes, 
were  not  merely  excused  but  indignantly  denied,  or  even 
transformed  into  virtues.  Even  to-day  there  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  Massachnsetts  many  highly  educated  and  very 
estimable  people  whom  one  would  mortally  oftend  by  the 
slightest  criticism  of  Webster's  character — a  phenomenon 
almost  unique  in  the  United  States,  and  which  proves 
what  an  all-powcrfnl  chann  this  rich  intellect  in  its  im- 
posing dwelling  must  have  exercised  upon  its  immediate 

counter  some  Lemieaii  and  eome  Ervmnnlhian  nDimalB."  Curlis,  Life 
of  D.  Websier,  II.,  p.  428.  The  first  slalement  -naB  not  quite  true. 
W.  W.  Corcoran  itenl  Uiraacheck  for  110.000  as  (ui  expresaion  of  ibanks 
and  recogniiinn  for  the  7ih  of  Marcli  speech.  "Mr.  Webster  met  Mr. 
Oorcoran  ibe  same  evening  at  iLe  FreidideDt's,  and  ibanked  bim  for 
the  princely  favor."    In  MiMaoriam.    B.  O.  Taylne,  p.  109. 
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surroundings.  The  adoration,  going  even  to  deification, 
of  these  followers,  only  too  glad  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
had  the  results  which  were  to  be  expected  from  the  quali- 
ties of  human  nature.  Webster  came  to  feel  that  he  had 
a  claim  upon  the  presidency,  which  only  envy,  jealousy  or 
stupidity  could  fail  to  recognize.  He  had  repeatedly 
resisted  the  temptation  to  let  thQ  party  suffer  for  not  rec- 
ognizing this  claim,  but  now  that  "day  declined  and  the 
evening  drew  nigh,"  he  (tould  not  prevail  upon  himself  to 
allow  things  to  take  their  own  course. 

No  unprejudiced  reader  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the 
7th  of  March  speech  was  a  candidate  speech  and  that  its 
chief  object  w^as  to  win  the  favor  of  the  south.  It  is  true, 
Webster  did  not  attribute  to  the  north  alone  all  the  blame 
of  the  /l-uinous  dissension;  but  of  the  latter's  well 
grounded  complaints  he  declared:  "I  need  not  go  over 
them  particularly,"  and  it  was  only  subsequently  and  by 
request  of  a  friend  that  he  introduced  a  few  words  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  free  colored  persons  from  the  north 
in  southern  ports, ^  while  he  dealt  with  the  grievances  of 
the  south  in  a  way  that  won  the  liveliest  recognition  from 
the  most  fiery  partisans  of  slavery.  He  tried  anxiously  to 
preserve  the  good  will  of  the  north,  but  he  could  refer  it 
only  to  the  past,  because  he  was  pledging  the  present  and 
the  future  to  the  south,  though  it  was  done  in  the  least 
ofiensive   manner  possible.     But  neither  his   understand- 

*  The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Independent  writes  on  the  18th 
of  March  with  reference  thereto:  "That  even  that  piinny  passage 
where  the  great  Senator  seems  tx)  speak  as  if  he  had  a  northern  heart, 
was  not  in  its  phice  when  the  speech  was  delivered,  but  has  been  in- 
serted since,  for  home  consumption:  At  this  rate  we  sliall,  bj'-and-by, 
adopt  the  come-outer's  toast,  'Winthrop  and  AVebster,  par  nobiU-  frat- 
ruf/K  with  cotton  con.sciences  and  coward  hearts — like  lean  kiue  shiv. 
ering  in  a  December  farm-yard — they  follow  the  sunshine  around  the 
haystack  as  they  feed.' " 
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■  Iiifi  conscience  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  this 
if  he  had  not  believed  that  he  was  thereby  best  serving, 
not  oulj  his  o\vn  jjereonai  iutereats,  but  also  those  of  the 
Union.  And  it  was  only  because  he  did  believe  this  that 
the  7th  of  March  speech  was  an  historical  event  of  far- 
reaching  significance.  Had  he  simply  sold  himself  to  the 
south,  the  speech  would  merit  extended  notice  only  in  a 
biojrnipliy  of  Daniel  Webster,  but  in  the  general  history 
of  the  country  it  would  suffice  to  establish  the  fact  in  a 
coui)te  of  words.  He  had  lowered  his  lance  before  the 
elavocracy  and  was  therefore  bitterly  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  the  dead  past  by  the  progressive  party  in  the  noi-th,* 
but  he  had  not  thereby  ceasijd  to  be  a  representative  man. 
He  was  not  a  character  tliat  in  any  ciixsumstances  would 
have  readily  adapted  itself  to  the  I'file  of  a  lonely  rock  in 
a  seething  sea.  He  would  have  never  broken  so  utterly 
with  his  past  as  he  did  in  this  speech,  if  he  had  not 
loiown  tiiat  in  so  doing  he  was  only  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  Che  "conservative  tendency,"  which  hud  set  in  at 
the  north  and  which  had  from  the  start  gained  great 
strength  through  the  leading  eommertial  circles.'  But  he 
had  sadly  deceived  himself  with  regard  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  stream.  It  was  strong  enough  to  give  the  slav- 
ocracy  one  more  triumph  and  to  postjione  the  day  of  the 
decision  for  ton  years,  but  while  temporarily  smoothing  the 
waters  on  the  surface  it  forced  the  movement  so  I'ar  down 
into  the  depths  that  it  finally  acquired  strength  for  the 


I  Parker  wrilea:  "  I  believe  no  one  political  act  in  America,  since 
the  Ireai.-Lei'y  of  Benediul  Ainold,  has  excited  go  much  uiora]  indijUTiii- 
lion,  as  the  (Minduci  of  Daniel  Webster."  Worka  orTh.  Purker;  Edit. 
TfUbner,  V..  p.,  115. 

*  See  tbe  ladtpendent  of  Marnh  21, 1850,  p.  48.  8teidiens  wrote  as 
earlv  aii  Hoc,  B,  1849:  "Tlie  norlli  is  beginning  to  count  the  coal. 
Not  the  Free  Sollere.  but  tbe  merciiDtile  cluaa,"  Johnston  &  Browne, 
~    b.of  Al.  H.  Slepheas,  p.  3US. 
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solution  of  the  problem.  The  7th  of  March  speech  was  a 
programme,  and  not  merely  the  personal  programme  of 
Webster,  but  the  programme  of  those  who  still  wished  to 
keep  house  with  the  wisdom  of  the  period  of  development 
whose  end  had  now  been  reached.  And  the  decisive 
point  in  the  programme  was  that  it  declared  a  solution  of 
the  problem  unnecessary  and  impossible  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  inevitableness  of  a  solution  of  some  kind 
had  been  proved  to  a  demonstration.  ^  This,  however, 
did  not  give  the  radicals  the  right,  as  they  now  and  after- 
wards still  more  insultingly  did,  to  count  the  conserva- 
tives with  the  goats,  of  whom  it  is  said:  Depart  from 
me  ye  unclean,  I  know  ye  not.  No  more  in  politics  than 
in  civil  life  is  it  true  th:it  convictions,  motives,  or  actioDS 
are  alwavs  either  black  or  white.  Webster  had  not  le- 
(X)me  a  knave  and  a  traitor  who  deliberately  sought  to 
buy  the  mess  of  pottage  of  the  Presidency  at  the  price  ot 
the  weal  of  the  Union.  The  hope  of  winning  this  prize 
made  him  reckon  less  closelv  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  dono  w  itli  his  conscience,  his  better  convictions,  and 
his  honor;  but  he  did  not  cease  at  the  brink  of  the  orrave 

'  On  this  tiecisive  \*o\nx,  Seward's  view?  met  those  of  the  southern 
radicals.  He  s;iys:  "ItwiH  apivar  that  the  question  of  di^solTing 
the  I'uiv^u  is  a  c\>mplex  que>iiou;  that  it  embraces  the  fearful  Lssae 
whether  the  Union  shall  stand.  s.nd  slavery,  under  the  steady,  p^ace- 
Ail  action  cf  moral,  social,  and  political  causes,  be  removed  by 
srradua'..  vol-intary  effort,  and  with  compensation,  or  whether  the 
Vn:on  sh^ll  Iv  disc<o*ve\i.  acd  civil  wars  ensue,  brinjin^  *:^  violent 
bu;  cv^n;;^Ie:e  acd  iii^.n;<.vMa:e  eciincijxiiion.  We  are  cow  arrived  at 
th.v,  s:ace  vS  cur  na::-  nal  pTv^^res^  when  tha:  crisis  cin  t*^  :':rr?een. 
whcr.  we  ir.v.st  foresee  i:.  I:  is  d:rev:!y  l^^iVre  ts^  Its  shadow  is 
u'jX^r.  v.s-  I:  darkens  ihe  lo^is'iuve  halls,  the  :emp!e*  of  worship,  and 
the  V.v  '.v.e  ani  ;he  heanh.  tver^-  ques-:i«"n.  p- lineal,  civil,  or  ecclesi- 
asv.v  .i'  ^ . 'v*  -.ver  fcreirn  ;o  ;iie  su:;ev*.  c-f  slavery,  triers  up  s-IaTery  as 
an  i-.-.i-v:*.  i".i  ihe  inciien:  surr'ants ':":ie  prin-cip^al  c^r^s'i-c.  AAe 
hi.:  v^f  n.:l:irc  ':u:  slavery,  in-i  we  can  talk  of  c:<hi3r  Im;  >I*TeTT." 
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to  be  a  patriot,  and  it  Iiad  not  been  a  mere  Ijiog  rhetori- 
cal phrase  when  he  huil  begun  with  the  words:  "1  v/'mh  to 
tpeak  to-daj,  not  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  nur  as  a 
northern  man,  but  as  an  American."  Among  the  conser- 
vatives were  many  who  in  purity  and  firmness  of  chui-ao- 
ter  stood  far  above  Webster  and  who  yet  went  far  beyond 
liim  in  subserviency  to  the  slavocnicy.  Witli  him  they 
Eiiid:  "There  will  be  no  secession!  Gentlemen  arc  not 
fierioQS  when  they  talk  of  secession";  but  without  being 
conscioaB  of  the  elightL'st  inconsistency,  they  also  said  with 
him:  "I  hear  with  disti-ess  and  anguish  the  word  'seces- 
sion,'" and  patriotic  distress  and  patriotic  anguish  un- 
manned their  intellects  and  their  wills.  Their  policy 
glided  on  a  sharply  inclined  plane  towards  an  abyss,  but, 
if  not  always  solely,  it  was,  nevertheless,  chiefly  their 
juitriotism  that  impelled  them  to  this  policy.  As  little  as 
the  barometer  makes  the  weather  so  little  waa  Webster's 
Hi)eech  the  cause  that  the  four  years'  contest  resulted  in 
the  compromise  of  1850,  It  was  only  the  moat  note- 
worthy announcement  of  the  fact  that  an  influential 
minority  of  the  nortlieru  Whigs  was  reiwly  to  allow  Clay 
to  eave  the  Union  in  his  own  fashion. 

Toombs  and  Stephens  had  thought  that  Seward  Iiad 
already  as  good  as  succeeded  in  transforming  the  Whigs  of 
the  north  into  an  anti-slavery  party;  the  votes  ot  the 
House  of  the  4th  of  February,  and  the  sjM^ech  of  Webster 
showed  that  the  slavery  question  had  split  the  Whigs  of 
the  north.  The  ignoring  of  this  question  by  the  last 
national  convention  of  the  Wliiga  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent  this.  The  next  question  wtis  whether  this  breach 
could  be  ignoreii.  or  whether,  whatever  the  politicians 
might  wish  and  decide,  it  would  continue  to  widen  nntil 
the  dissolution  of  the  party  had  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  thereby  the  slavery  question  in  and  of  itself  \»- 
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came  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  new  parties.  For 
him  who  judged  the  matter  without  prejudice,  Seward's 
speech  of  the  11th  of  March ^  could  not  but  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  answer  to  this  question. 

So  little  had  Seward  taken  to  heart  Foote's  warning  to 
spare  his  reputation,  that  he  now  roundly  declared  himself 
opposed  to  all  compromises.  If  he  had  done  this  in  the 
spirit  of  the  abolitionists,  it  would  not  have  been  of  any 
special  significance.  Giddings,  for  example,  had  often 
made  similar  declarations  and  even  the  "fire  eaters"  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  listen:  to  them  without  raising  a 
tumult  and  reaching  for  their  revolvers.  Men  who  re- 
garded the  morals  of  the  decalogue  or  the  postulates  of 
the  law  of  nature  as  absolutely  binding  in  politics,  could 
not  adopt  any  other  standpoint,  but  the  south  might  rest 
secure  that  all  deductions  made  from  this  standpoint  would 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  be  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  "  Slavery  in  Abstracto."  But  Seward,  in  mak- 
ing this  declaration,  as  in  all  his  previous  action,  was  a 
practical  politician — one  who  reckons  with  men  and  things 
as  they  actually  are.  Such  legislative  compromises,  he 
thought,  bind  the  hands  for  the  future  ere  it  can  yet  be 
foreseen  what  the  weal  of  the  state  in  the  future  mav  re- 
quire.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  rest  content  with 
the  legitimate  task  of  the  legi^^lator,  to  do  justice  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present,  and  a  consideration  of  these 
requirements  discovered  no  ground  for  making  to  slavery 
the  concessions  contained  in  the  various  compromises 
proposed.  3 

1  Works,  I.,  pp.  51-93. 

2  "/  iDH  opjHfucd  to  any  such  compromise,  in  any  and  all  the  forms  in 
ichii'Ii  it  has  Incn  proposed;  because,  while  admitting  tlie  purity  and  the 
patriotism  of  all  from  whom  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ,  I  think  all 
legislative  compromises,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  radically 
wronir  aiul  essentially  vicious.    They  involve  the  surrender  of  the 
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This  cold  reaauning  announced  a  complete  breach  with 
tUe  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  all  the  national  parties. 
Hitherto  all  efforts  had  been  directed  to  doing  away  with 
the  slavery  question  altogether  by  coming  to  agreements 
on  single  points  which  were  to  satisfy  both  parties  for  all 
eternity.  But  neitlier  was  this  result  attained  nor  could 
new  pointe  of  difference  be  prevented  from  arising  frara 
the  progress  of  events,  Seward  now  demanded  that  this 
(jueetion,  like  all  other  legislative  problems,  should  be 
dealt  with  according  as  the  emergencies  arose.  It  was 
evident  enough  what  must  be  the  result  of  this  innovation 
for  the  south.  If  the  bargaining  ceased  and  every  con- 
cTete  question  was  decided  on  its  own  merits,  and  solely 
by  coneiderations  directly  concerning  it,  the  north  could 
never  again  have  any  cause  for  couceasions  to  the  soutli. 
Ae  long,  therefore,  as  the  south  was  not  resolved  on  seces- 
sion and  able  to  carry  it  out,  it  must  necessarily  exert  all 
its  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  compromise  policy, 
however  loudly  and  however  violently  the  radicals  might 
abjure  all  ctHnproniises.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  this 
polii^  would  l>e  liable  in  tlie  course  of  time  to  find  many 
friends  among  those  who  had  never  united  with  the  abo- 
litionists and  who  honestly  wislied  to  give  the  south  its 
rights. 

exerciee  of  judgment  and  conscience  on  diBlincl  and  aepMrnfe  ques- 
tions,  at  distinct  and  B^parate  limes,  with  the  indispensable  advantaees 
It  affords  for  BBcertaining  iruih.  Tliey  involve  a  relinquiBlinient  of 
ilie  right  to  reconsider  in  ftUure  the  decisions  of  the  present,  on  qiir^ 
liona  prematurely  anticipated.  And  ihey  are  acts  of  uaiirpui.ion  as  to 
future  questions  of  the  province  of  fultire  lefjislntors.  Sir,  It  eeema 
to  me  Bfl  if  elarery  bad  laid  its  paraly/.tng  hand  upon  myBelf.  and  the 
lilood  were  coursing  less  freely  than  its  wont  through  my  veina,  when 
I  endeavor  to  suppose  that  aiich  a  compromise  has  been  eSecied,  and 
Thut  my  ulteren(!f  forever  is  arrested  upon  all  the  great  questions — 
locial.  moral  nod  polillcnl— arising  out  of  a  subject  eo  important,  and 
as  yet  bo  incumpreht-nsibie." 
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Its  riglits,  but  no  more.  If  Toombs  cried  triumphantly: 
it  60  stands  in  the  bond,  in  the  north  also  the  num- 
ber of  those  was  increasing  who  refused  any  longer  to 
liear  of  a  *' liberal"  policy  towards  the  slavocracy,  but  who 
simply  asked  what  was  in  the  bond.  Seward  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  an  argument  of  political  expediency.  This 
is  the  speech  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a 
"  higher  law,"  a  fact  which  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
engrave  his  name  forever  on  the  tablets  of  American  his- 
tory. His  opponents  perverted  the  words  in  his  month, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  appealed  from  the  constitution 
to  a  higher  law,  while  in  reality  he  had  affirmed  the  per- 
fect conformity  of  the  former  with  the  latter.^  He  called 
the  legislators  the  stewards  of  God,  and  declared  it  their 
duty  to  make  the  welfare  of  the  people  the  compass  by 
which  the  ship  of  state  was  to  be  steered.  Now  the 
abolitionists  had  long  since,  and  much  more  uncjndition- 
ally,  proclaimed  the  principle  of  a  higher  law,  and  no  one 
would  dispute  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  task  of 
legislation.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  tremendous 
eflect  on  Loth  camps  of  this  expression  appears  very  sur- 
prising. The  really  new  and  significant  thing  was,  that  a 
practical  politician,  who  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  one  of  the  national  parties,  should  take  just 
this  way  of  calling  to  mind  that  the  constitution  was  onlv 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  should  make  the  demand  that, 
with  regard  to  slavery,  too,  the  logical  conclusions  from 
this  fact  should  be  drawn  to  their  full  extent  by  legisla- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "higher  law"  was 
often  looked  upon  as  a  passport,  on  showing  which  all  bars 
interposed  by  the  constitution  had  to  give  way;  but  Sew- 
ard conceived  it  only  as  the  rule  which  had  to  be  followed 

>  Pp.  74,  75. 
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in  the  interpretation  of  tlie  ci^nstitiition,  and  in  tlie  effee- 
tufttion  of  ita  intentions  in  particular  instances;  and  this 
was  amply  sufficient  to  Llock  tiie  way  of  the  slavncracy 
everywhere.  He  did  not  claim  the  right  to  put  the  con- 
stitution aside  wLenever  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  objects,  by  denying  principles  whose 
universal  recognition  was,  by  the  laws  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  the  welfare  of 
tlie  people.  He  only  pointed  out  that  the  constitution 
was  a  dead  letter,  in  so  far  as  tlie  consciousness  of  the 
people  held  it  inconsistent  with  the  higher  law,  and  he 
showed  that  this  fact  could  not  with  impunity  be  over- 
looked by  legislators.  Tlie  execution  of  such  facts,  he 
said,  with  reference  to  the  obligation  to  deliver  fugitive 
slaves,  cannot  be  enforced  by  arins,  "because  there  is  no 
public  conscience  to  sustain  them.  I  know  that  there  are 
laws  of  varions  sorts  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 
There  are  constitutions  and  statutes,  codes  mercantile  and 
codes  civil;  but  when  we  are  legislating  for  states,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  founding  states,  all  these  laws  must  be 
brought  to  the  standard  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  must  be 
tried  by  that  standard,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  it." 

If  Webster's  speech  had  made  those  indignant  who 
would  hear  of  no  new  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  north, 
Seward's  speech  irritated  at  least  in  equal  measure  thost; 
who  stood  on  the  other  side.  Even  in  the  north,  and  in 
his  own  state,  the  press  sjwjke  of  him  as  if  he  were  a 
demagogue  convicted  of  high  treason,  unless  it  was  to  be 
assumed  from  pity  that,  on  account  of  the  diminutive 
size  of  his  brain,  he  was  not  to  be  counted  among  res^Kin- 
sible  beings.*      But  why  all  this  excitement  and  rage? 

'  See,  for  esample.  an  artirle  of  the  Bcmocral.ic  Review  for  May, 
18fi0,  p.  803.  The  rollowinj!  Benlencea  may  serve  bb  specimens  of  Ibe 
B^le:    "ThiB  singular  example  of  the  inasu-icuble  caprlcea  of  fortune, 
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Had  not  Calhoun  been  saying  over  and  over  again  for 
years,  and  had  he  not  just  now  repeated,  that  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  abolitionist  agitation  was  the 
conditio  sine  qna  non  of  the  south's  remaining  in  the 
Union,  because  abolitionism  rested  on  a  religious  basis, 
and  declared  slavery  a  sin?  Was  not  this,  though  with 
reversed  application,  the  doctrine  of  a  higher  law,  which 
made  the  constitution  a  dead  letter  where  a  contradiction 
obtained  between  the  two?  Had  not  for  many  years  the 
entire  educated  portion  of  the  southern  population  fol- 
lowed with  intense  interest  the  contest  on  the  "Bible 
argument" — a  contest  carried  on  with  unflagging  zeal  by 
the  theologians,  spiritual  and  lay?  How  anxious  the 
southern  gentlemen  were  a  few  weeks  later  to  spread  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  highly  esteemed  New  England 
professor,  Stuart,  broke  a  lance  in  their  behalf  on  the 
"Bible  argument,"  and  how  readily  IrTebster  promised 
them  his  support.  ^  The  last  thing  that  most  other 
Chrijitian  civilized  nations  would  have  thought  of  in  the 
treatment  of  such  a  question  would  have  been  to  ask 
what  ^' Moses  and  the  prophets"  thought  and  taught  on 

we  take  to  ])e  one  of  the  raost  rlanirorous  of  the  more  diminutive  race 
of  insects  that  ever  buzzed  about  in  a  tainted  political  atmosphere; 
for  he  is  held  in  such  utter  contempt  by  all  honest  men  that  no  notice 
is  taken  of  him  until  his  sting  is  felt.  He  is  barely  qualified  to  play 
second  fiddle  in  a  concert  of  third-rate  demagogues.  *  *  *  The 
mud  had  lately  been  stirred  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pool;  and  he 
who  went  down  a  mutilated  tadpole,  has  come  up  a  full-grown  bull- 
frog. **■'.'  Since  then  (his  entry  in  the  Senate),  his  only  public 
exploit  has  boon  ;i  speech,  of  which  we  shall  say  nothing,  except  that 
it  would  disgrace  any  man — but  himself.  The  reader,  we  hope,  will 
pardon  us  for  thus  turning  aside  a  moment  to  do  justice  to  a  very  small 
man — so  small  that  his  smallness  is  unspeakably  inexpressible — and 
who,  by  no  posibility,  can  ever  become  great  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  being  stupendously  contemptible." 

1  See  Webster's  letters  of  the  3d  of  June,  and  10th  of  August,  18o0, 
to  Professor  Stuart.    Webster's  Priv.  Corresp.,  II.,  pp.  370,  383. 
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the  Buliject.  Tlie  AmericaoB,  however,  witli  their  faitli 
in  the  Scriptnres,  who,  with  childish  ingenuous  piety, 
took  the  word  ae  they  found  it,  and  who  bowed  almoat  as 
unconditionally  to  the  authority  oi*  the  old  testument  as 
to  that  of  the  new,  saw  in  the  Bible  the  code  of  the 
"higher  law"  in  its  most  authoritative  form.  The  "Bible 
argnnient,"  therefore,  not  only  seemed  im])ortant  lo  ihcni, 
bnt  ite  decision  was  iinal.'  There  were  many  abolition- 
ists to  whom  slavery  was,  and  remained,  the  "sum  of  all 
villany,"  whatever  the  Bible  might  teacti  abont  it;  hut 
even  the  most  fanatical  partisans  of  slavery  admitted  that 
it  mnst  and  wonld  fall  if  it  could  be  proved  from  the 
Bible  that  it  was  against  the  will  of  God.'     Of  eonrse, 

'  "Tlie  BiHe,  In  our  country,  is  ilie  slnn<lnrd.  Its  decisions  are 
finnl.  And  there  is  cot  a  Judge  upon  the  bench,  nor  h  Jury  in  the  Itind. 
who  will  dffide  in  opposition  to  whoi  are  the  generally  received 
Icacliings  of  the  Bible.  If  liiose  icuebingi!,  or  interpretations,  be 
wrong,  they  will  deride  wilh  iLem,  because  Ibey  understand  liero  to 
be  the  teuchinga  of  the  Bible."  J.  O.  Fee,  An  Anti-Slavery  Haoual, 
p.  VIII. 

*  See,  for  eiEimple,  a  very  interesting  letter  of  a  souihemer  from 
WclliDglim,  near  Athens,  Ga.,  Janunry.  1848,  to  Th.  Parker.  There 
tnWr  (ilio  we  read:  "You  negrophlliflis  may  write  and  publish  for 
awr  in  your  style,  and  wilh  your  mailer,  without  striking  the  south- 
em  heart  or  enlisting  its  flympathles.  Until— and  only  until  you  prove 
by  the  Bible  collectively — for  it  is  a  collection  of  ilieologitui  truths  in 
its  own  stability,  un^chismatic^tbat  God  did  not  ullow  sliivc'*  through 
Hoseti'  prophetic  writings  to  the  Ii<raelitrs.  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  in- 
stead  of  being  silent,  and  St.  Fnul  colioreni,  had  been  of  your  own 
CODCluflion,  that  'it  wns  a.  sin  without  an  exLuso.'  •  •  •  We  can- 
not think  the  God  of  Jfoses  less  the  true,  pure  Deity  than  Jesus 
Christ;  nor  that  be  in  nno  age  permitted  and  regtilated  a  domestic 
servitude  imlj  to  he  found  to  have  altered  his  fixed  proridence  in  an- 
other! God  (youinfldel!)  is  always  stable  in  his  purposes.  •  •  • 
Ptovo  first  IVoin  Ilie  Bible  alone,  and  not  by  your  egregious  alalistics 
and  innnenriops,  that  slavery  is  wrong,  without  fllao  making  God  wrong 
or  Inconsistent,  and  then  Ilie  whole  sirueture  of  bondiiRO  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  Otherwise,  for  ever  liolil  your  pence"  White,  Life  ftnd 
Correspondence  of  Th.  Piirker.  11, ,  p.  7lf. 
33 
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this  proof  could  never  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  a  recognition  of  its  validity  from  those  who  thought 
otherwise.  But  this,  at  least,  was  proved  by  the  strife 
about  the  "Bible  argument,"  and  the  attitude  of  the  south 
relative  thereto,  that  the  south  acknowledged  the  exist 
ence  of  a  "higher  law,"  and  admitted  that  not  the  con- 
stitution but  that  law  would  determine  the  issue  in  case 
a  contradiction  obtained  between  the  two.  But  whatever 
men  recognize  as  an  ethical  principle  operates  as  such 
among  them.  The  north  and  south  might,  therefore, 
never  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  higher  law,  and  as  far  as  the  actual 
development  of  affairs  was  concerned,  the  real  question 
was:  how  far  are  Seward's  views  of  the  higher  law  the 
convictions  of  the  north,  and  to  what  extent  will  they  be 
80  in  the  future? 

Calhoun  had  answered  this  question  by  pointing  out 
that  all  the  conditions  had  become  more  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  the  abolitionist  spirit.  The  entire  south  ad- 
mitted the  fact,  but  only  a  small  portion  joined  with  De 
Bow  in  the  conchision  he  drew  from  it  tliat  Webster  had 
undertaken  an  impossibility. ^  If  De  Bow  was  right,  then 
ovidentiv  Seward's  assertion  al?o  was  well  founded  that  all 
measures  for  the  strengthening  of  slavery  tended  to 
prepare  for  it  a  violent  end.* 

>"None  can  mistake  the  anti-slaverv  jjrowth — it  has  no  re?tinj: 
place.  The  cry  i<  onward!  When  wa?  there  ever  a  *step  b::ck\vn:d' 
in  iti*  history*  It  will  sweep  over  Mr.  Webster  as  the  whirhvin?! 
swoops  over  the  reed."     Commercial  Review,  I.  Ser.,  Vol.  IX..  p.  12*2. 

^  "  1  tool  assured  that  slaverv  must  irive  wav,  and  will  ffive  wav,  to 
the  salutary  instructions  of  economy,  and  to  the  ripeninj^  influences  of 
lunu;\nity;  that  emancipation  is  inevitable,  and  is  near;  that  it  may 
bo  hastened  or  hindered ;  and  that  whether  it  shall  l>e  peaceful  or  vio 
lont.  depends  upon  the  question  whether  it  be  hastened  or  hindered ; 
that  all  measures  which  fortify  slavery  or  extend  it,  tend  to  the  con- 
^\imn)ation  of  violence;  all  that  check  its  extension  and  abate  its 
Btrenjrth,  tend  to  its  peaceful  extirpation.'* 
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If  De  How  had  Lad  in  view  the  iraraediate  future,  he 
proved  a  false  prophet,  Webster  was  able  to  annoimce  to 
Lis  friends  tLiit  the  copies  of  his  speech  which  Lad  been  dis- 
tributed and  sold  were  counted  by  hundreds  of  thonsaniia 
and  still  from  the  south  and  west  nud  some  portions  of  the 
middle  stfttes  came  letters  of  recognition,  and  addresses, 
and  requests  for  copies  of  the  speech,  without  nnmbor,* 
Nevertheless,  a  vexatioiis  "but  yet"  came  limping  after. 
It  is  true  his  personal  friends,  and  the  alarmed  mercantile 
circles  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  not  wanting 
in  declarations  of  concurrence,  but  the  o]iposing  tendency, 
nevertheieas,  jireponderated  so  far  in  the  nortli  eastern 
states  that  their  representation,  as  he  e;;pre8sed  it,  felt 
themselves,  now  as  l>efore,  bound  to  deliver  daily  speeches 
against  slaveiy.  Still,  on  the  28th  of  Mareli,  he  was  able 
to  write  to  Ilarvey:  "Tiiingd  look  well  here  and  improve 
every  hour.*  If  Webster  could  write  that,  it  was  perhaps  a 
little  too  Lard  that  Averett,  of  Virginia,  should  say  on 
the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives:  The  hia- 
tory  of  the  civilized  world  can  show  no  more  cruel, 
depraved  and  heartless  war  than  tliat  wLieh  the  northern 
population  is  now  carrying  on  against  the  southern.' 

Tliere  was  still,  it  is  true,  mnch  resistance  and  many 
difficulties  to  be  overc-.ime.  The  President  who,  as  early 
as  the  13th  of  February,  had  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
constitution  of  California,  held  firmly  to  his  plan.  Not 
only,  as  was  inevitable,  was  there  no  agreement  between 
tlie  President  and  the  Democratic  majority  of  Congress, 
but  the  administration  Lad  as  good  as  no  common  feeling 
with  its  own  party.  Clay  knew  of  no  prominent  member 
of  Congress   wLo  maintained  confidential  relations  with 

'  Priv.  Correap,,  II..  pp.  804-366. 

>  Priv.  Correap,  11..  p-  363. 

*  Congr.  Globe,  Slai  Congr.,  lai  Hess.,  Appeod.,  p.  Sdi. 
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the  Wliite  House. ^  Morehead  announced  to  Crittenden, 
on  the  30tli  of  March,  that  the  cabinet  had  no  support 
from  any  quarter.  Each  secretary,  of  course,  had  some 
friends,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  no  one  was  well  disposed  to 
it,  and  the  members  themselves  did  not  regard  each  other 
with  very  friendly  eyes.  He  mentions  that  there  is  talk  of 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  but  as  he  assigns 
the  first  place  in  the  new  cabinet  that  is  to  be  formed  to 
Winthrop,  Webster,  or  Crittenden,  it  may  well  be  assumed 
that  the  gentlemen  reckoned  more  with  their  own  wishes 
than  with  Taylor's  purposes.*  Stephens  wrote,  as  late  as 
April  15tli,  to  his  brother  Linton,  that  Taylor,  influenced 
by  Preston,  was  unconditionally  opposed  to  the  compromise 
plan  before  Congress.*  And  Morehead  also  reported  that 
Clay,  who  now  played  the  chief  r61e,  and  the  President 

'  He  writes,  March  16,  to  his  son  Jnmes:  "I  have  never  before 
seen  such  an  administration.  There  is  very  little  cooperation  or  con- 
cord between  the  two  ends  of  the  avenue.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
prominent  Whig  in  either  House  that  has  any  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  oxocutive.  Mr.  Seward,  it  is  said,  had;  but  his  late  abolition 
speech  has,  I  presume,  cut  him  off  from  any  such  intercourse,  as  it 
has  eradicated  the  rosi)ect  of  almost  all  men  for  him."  Priv.  Corresp., 
p.  604. 

2  Coloman,  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden,  I.,  ]).  'MV2. 

'"Mr.  Clay,  who  came  here  a  Wilniot-proviso  man,  ^oeinir  the 
state  of  feeling,  seized  upon  the  occasion  and  brouirlit  forward  his 
compromise;  Wobstor  followed,  and  twenty  northern  AVhi^^s,  perhaps 
forty,  in  the  House,  wore  ready  to  follow,  and  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion. But  P — ,  (jealous  of  Clay,  and  not  willing  that  his  movement 
should  succeed — that  is,  that  territorial  bills  without  the  proviso  should 
pass,  which  would  always  be  as  good  as  Clay's  compromise,)  set  his 
head  against  it.  I  worked  with  him,  hoping  he  would  yield,  but  he 
set  all  his  powers  against  it,  and  has  got  General  Taylor  dead  against 
it;  and,  if  we  carry  General  McClernand's  bill  we  shall  do  it  over  and 
again.st  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  and  the  Whig  party  will 
he  defunct."  Waddell,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Linton  Stephens,  pp. 
100,  101.  See  McClernand's  Compromise  Bill,  Congr.  Globe,  81st 
Congr.,  Ist.  Sess.,  pp.  628,  629. 
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Lad  been  brougiit  into  a  very  irritated  tone  of  feeling 
towards  eacli  other  by  talo-bearers  and  that  the  breach  be- 
tween them  was  widening  daily.  The  friends  of  a  coin- 
promise,  therefore,  thought  it  not  imposaible  tl)at  the 
President's  attitude  would  render  all  their  efforts  vain. 

Wboily  apart  from  the  separate  Btipulations  of  tlie 
attempted  compromise,  the  preliminary  question— the 
attempting  a  general  clearing  of  accounts  at  all — met  in 
Congreas  with  very  obstinate  opposition.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  Douglas,  of  the  committee  on  territorial  affaire, 
had  introduced  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
state  with  the  constitution  it  had  itself  adopted.  Olay 
and  Cass  admitted  that  in  both  Houses,  a  majority  in- 
cluding themselves,  was  in  favor  of  the  admission,  and  yet 
they  opposed  with  all  their  strength  the  request  that  the 
Senate  would  take  the  bill  under  consideration  and  decide 
upon  it.  The  pronoiinred  opj^roneuts  of  ehucry,  and  in 
union  with  them  Douglas  and  Benton,  came  forward  in 
favor  of  tlie  bill  with  equal  energy.  Benton,  in  particu- 
'  lar,  carried  on  the  contest  with  a  passionate  energy  that 
merits  the  highest  recognition,  because  ho  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  every  word  that  ]iHSsed  his  lips  caused  the 
Eoutli  and  the  ruling  circles  in  his  own  state  to  turn 
away  from  him  more  and  more,  us  from  a  traitor.  His 
Bpeeclies  and  those  of  his  associates  were  developments  of 
the  position,  that  all  considerations  of  fair  dealing  bound 
the  Congress  to  grant  immediate  admission,  now  that  Cali- 
fornia had  helped  itself  to  a  stite  organization,  because 
Congi-ess  had  delayed  giving  it  a  territorial  organization 
tintil  it  had  threatened  to  sink  into  total  anarchy,  and  that 
nu  tenable  arguments  dra^vn  from  tlie  nature  of  the  case 
could  be  adduced  against  the  admission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  plenty  of  arguments  were  brought 
forward  against  this,  and  the  more  decided  a  partisan  of 
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slavery  the  speaker  was,  the  greater  their  number  and  the 
higher  the  importance  attributed  to  them.  The  most  gen- 
eral and  the  weightiest  objection  was  that  California  had 
had  no  right  to  organize  as  a  state,  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress.  Even  Calhoun,  who,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  had  succumbed  to  his  sufferings,  had  blamed  the 
action  of  the  Californians  as  "revolutionary  and  rebellious 
in  its  character,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences."*  This  was 
strong  and  harsh  language,  if  we  reflect  that  eight  states 
had  already  given  themselves  state  constitutions,  without  the 
previous  permission  of  Congress.  ^  To  be  sure,  the  cases 
were  not  quite  analogous,  chiefly  because  these  had  been 
for  the  most  part  organized  territories.  But  the  opinion 
which  the  attorney-general,  B.  F.  Butler,  had  given  in  the 
case  of  Ai'kansas,  Sept.  21,  1835,  ^  covered  this  case  com- 
pletely. The  action  of  the  Californians  was  extra-legal 
but  not  illegal.*     They  had  just  as  good  right  to  petition 

1  Works,  IVm  p.  565. 

2  Vermont,  1791,  Kentucky,  1792,  Tennessee,  1796,  Maine,  1820,  Ar- 
kansas, 1836,  Michigan,  1837,  Florida,  1845,  Iowa,  1846. 

3  Opinions  of  the  attorney-general,  II.,  pp.  726-733. 

*  The  doctrine  which  tlie  southern  radicals  now  maintained  with 
regard  to  this  preliminary  permission  to  draw  up  a  slate  constitution 
[of  which  the  constitution  said  absolutely  nothing]  is  an  interesting 
commentary  upon  their  theory  of  the  "  strict  construction  "  of  the  con- 
stitution. While  Seddon,  on  the  one  hand,  declared  the  permission 
absolutely  indispensable,  he  maintained  on  the  other  that  the  permis- 
sion once  granted  was  absolutely  binding  on  Congress.  "  Under  the 
authority,  and  with  the  assent  of  Congress,  the  people  of  a  previously 
constituted  territory  [Missouri]  had  met  in  convention,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, and  formed  a  state.  If  Congress  refused  to  admit  her,  she 
would  no  longer  be  a  territory  of  the  Union,  but  an  independent  state 
out  of  it.  If  Congress  imposed  conditions,  as  was  at  one  time  designed, 
which  her  people  were  resolved  not  to  receive,  she  was  free  to  refuse 
them,  and  to  prefer  independence  out  of  the  Union  to  entrance  on  such 
terms.  Congress  was  constrained  to  elect  between  her  total  loss  and 
separate  sovereignty,  and  her  admission  on  terms  she  would  accept. 
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for  Admission  aa  a  state  as  for  anything  else.  Since  it  was 
provided,  neither  hy  the  constitution  nor  by  any  law,  that 
all  states  to  be  admitted  should  have  priivioualy  passed 
through  tlie  puppet  stage  of  organized  territory,  Congress 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  grant  this  request,  but  would, 
of  course,  be  guilty  of  no  violation  of  legal  rights  if  it 
refused  it.  The  unwillingness  or  the  incapacity  of  Con- 
gress to  fuliill  its  obligations  to  California,  however,  made 
the  latter's  extra-legal  action  not  only  excusable  but  meri- 
torious, and  gave  it  a  fair  claim  for  the  granting  of  its 
Fdquest  which  it  was  necessary  to  recognize,  unless  other 
cogent  objections  could  be  brought  against  it.  But  every- 
thing else  that  tlie  opposition  was  able  to  bring  forward 
was  very  feeble. 

The  President's  part  in  the  matter  was  confined  to  one 
piece  of  advice  and  a  well-wishing  support  of  its  execution 
wht^n  it  was  accepted.  He  hud,  perhaps,  rendered  the 
slaveholdei's  a  very  poor  service  thereby,  but  he  could  not 
be  taxed  with  violation  of  the  laws,  and  California  owed 
him  gratitude.  The  charge  that  he  liad  exercised  a  prea- 
sure  to  carry  through  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  was 
simply  absurd.     The  great  slaveholder  of  Louisiana  and 


lUghlAill]',  CoDgress  could  do  no  more.  It  could  not  remand  her  into 
a  territorial  couditjon,  for  it  bud  given  aasBDt  to,  and  autiiui'ized  the 
ftinniilionof  a  stale  government."  Congr.  Globe,  SlslCongr.,  lat  Beaa., 
Append.,  p.  76.  We  have  already  met  with  the  ussertion  that  the  I'ed- 
eral  government  could  not,  in  an;  ciicumstancea  and  la  any  munner, 
abandon  lo  a  foreign  power  the  minntest  portion  of  the  federal  domain. 
Now  we  learn  that  tlie  entire  lerritorial  domain,  piece  by  piece,  might 
be  conjured  away  from  the  Unitod  Slates.  As  soon  as  a  territory  had 
been  granted  permission  lo  give  ilself  a  state  constitution,  it  could  or- 
gsiiize  itself  out  of  the  Union  by  insurliiig  with  that  olyect  some  enor- 
niilies  in  i<s  coosriiutlun,  which  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  Ibr 
Congress  to  approve  of.  It  miitii'r^  not  that  it  could  be  Ibreseen  that 
no  territory  would  ever  do  this.  The  bare  poasibiliiy  suffices  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  doetrlue. 
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his  emissary,  the  slaveholder  King,  of  Georgia,  had  not 
become  abolitionists,  i 

Scarcely  better  stood  the  objection  that  California  might 
withhold  from  the  United  States  the  public  lands.  This 
conld  easily  be  provided  against,  as  was  afterwards  done. 

The  magnitude  of  the  state,  it  is  true,  might  have  given 
rise  to  scruples  admitting  of  discussion,  although  Texas 
was  much  larger,  had  it  not  been  that,  unlike  those  of  the 
other  states,  the  boundaries  of  California  had  been  fixed 
by  nature.  Nevertheless,  the  exceptions  which  the  south 
took  to  them  were  no  mere  pretexts,  though  this  was  true 
solely  because  the  south  still  held  to  the  hope  that  the 
part  lying  south  of  the  Missouri  line  might  yet  be  formed 
into  a  slave  state.  This  hope,  however,  could  not  be  real- 
ized by  delaying  the  admission  of  California  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  It  was,  therefore,  indeed,  a  reason  for  the 
radicals  to  work  for  the  rejection  of  the  request  for  ad- 
mission, but  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  moderate 
•party  could  gain  anything  for  their  objects  by  means  of 
objections  drawn  from  the  boundary  lines.  They  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  on  which  to  rest  their  opposition  except 
the  greater  ease  with  wliich  an  understanding  between  the 
north  and  south  could  be  brought  about  by  uniting  the 
question  of  admission  with  the  other  contested  questions. 
This  sounded  very  fine,  and  many  an  honest  Unionist 
might  deem  absolutely  convincing  Clay's  question, 
whether  California  ought  not  to  be  proud  and  hapj^y, 
by  means  of  just  a  little  patience,  to  contribute  essenti- 
ally to  the  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  disseiision?  But 
on  looking  closer,  the  dullest  eye  could  not  but  see  the 
serpent  under  the  roses.  In  the  general  settlement  of  ac- 
counts, the  admission  of  California  was  to  count  arnouir 
the  most  essential  items  in  the  "credit"  of  the  north,  to 

'  See  CoDgr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Scss.,  Append.,  p.  597. 
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balance  which  various  concessions  to  the  shivocracy  would 
have  to  be  entered  in  its  "debit."  But  it  no  Mjund  argu- 
ments based  on  facta  could  bo  adduced  against  the  admis- 
sion, while  fair  dealing  and  the  yital  interests  of  the  district 
imperatively  required  it — and  such  was  the  situation  in 
the  opinion  of  Clay,  Caas  and  their  associates — then  the 
admission  was  no  concession  at  all  on  the  pai't  of  the 
south,  but  only  the  renunciation  of  the  continuance  of 
an  unjustifiable,  factions,  opposition.  The  constitution 
spoke  only  of  the  admission  of  new  i^tales  into  the  Union, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  assignment  of  new  states  to  the 
northt'i-n  or  southern  section.  Therefore,  although  Cali- 
fornia had  prohibited  slavery  the  south  granted  nothing 
to  the  north  by  its  admission.  But  the  re'iuirements 
made  of  tiie  north  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
coDcessione,  since  not  only  did  it  op]>ose  them  from  sec- 
tional interests,  but  its  moral  convictions  revolted  against 
them  and  it  was  honestly  convinced  that  they  were  harra- 
fnl  to  the  weal  of  the  Uniou.  California,  which  had  been 
disgrRcei'ulIy '  neglected  by  the  south  in  consequence  of 
its  sectional  opposition,  was  now,  to  use  Butler's  figui-e, 
to  serve  the  south  as  a  strong  vessel  to  tow  into  the  har- 
bor in  a  way  to  suit  the  south  the  fragile  crafts,  New 
Mexico  and  Utah. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  new  great  victory  for  the  slavocracy, 

>  Tlie  expro^sion  is  noi  loo  liarsh,  but  loo  mild.  1  ebouJij  have 
wriltoa:  California  wbicli  Lad  been  shHmefuUj  misused  by  tLe 
south.  Seddon  complained:  "Our  power  of  coerfing  setllemeiit,  by 
resisting  tbe  eatublishment  of  civil  goverumcot  in  Callforniti,  is  effec- 
tually cut  off.  Tbst  has  been  done  in  despite  of  us  througli  tbe  action 
of  the  Executive.  A  great  means  of  compelling  tlic  attenlion  of  the 
Union  to  our  clulms  ia  thus  lost  lo  us.  A  most  poieat  lever  for  satis. 
factory  ndjustment,  wliicli  at  the  past  sesaion  of  Congress  moved  bo 
many  to  the  support  of  Walker's  amendment,  has  been  snalthed  from 
our  hnods.  It  may  be  asked,  have  we  not  a  similar  one  in  the  ability 
to  reliise  admi^^ion  T  By  no  tneans  so  ealistiictory  or  efieutive  a  one 
bacwue  Lhey  enjoy  a  civil  governmeat"     Ibid.,  p.  77> 
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when,  on  the  11th  of  April,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  26  the 
motion  was  rejected  to  strike  out  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia from  the  list  of  the  questions  with  which  the  com- 
promise committee,  moved  by  Foote,  was  to  occupy  itself. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
was  determined  upon  by  a  vote  of  30  to  22.  According 
to  Foote's  own  testimony,  this  result  was  due  to  Web- 
ster's appearance  in  support  of  the  motion,  i  On  the  next 
day  they  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  the  committee.  The 
chairman  was  to  be  chosen  first  and  separately.  Of  the 
thirty  votes  given,  twenty-seven  fell  to  Clay,  but  they 
lacked  one  vote  of  a  quorum.  The  choice  of  the  remain- 
ing members  followed  by  balloting  upon  a  list  laid  by 
Foote  upon  the  desks  of  the  Senators.*  The  committee  nat- 
urally conformed  to  the  ideas  of  the  originator  of  the  list. 
Not  only  did  the  south  have  seven  members  against  six 
from  the  north,  but  of  these  six  four  were  distinguished 
only  by  the  degree  of  their  subserviency  to  the  south.  * 

Some  days  before,  Cass  had  bitterly  complained  that 
the  session  was  now  five  months  advanced,  and  that  not 
tlie  least  thing  had  been  accomplished.  The  word  would 
now  have  required  detailed  explanation  to  be  justified. 
It  is  true,  tliat  no  bill  had  as  yet  been  passed  on  any  one 
of  the  contested  questions,  and  the  war  of  words  might 
yet  be  continued  for  some  months;  but  enough  had  been 
eflected  to  make  it  certain  that,  before  the  end  of  the  session 
that  would  be  done  for  which  both  north  and  south  would 
sometime  have  to  pay  a  tearful  penalty  in  money  and 
blood. 

1  llisl.  of  the  RebeUion,  pp.  124-12G. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

•  The  committee  consisted  of  Clay,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright  of  In- 
diana, Webster,  Phelps  of  Vermont,  Cooper  of  Pennsylvania,  King 
of  Alabama,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Downs  of  Louisiana,  Mangum  of 
North  Carolina,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  Berrien  of  Georgia. 
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Tlie  slavocracy,  partly  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form, 
and  partly  in  direct  terms,  had  pronounced  Taylor  an 
apostate  and  a  usurper,  because  he  had  spoiled  their  game 
by  his  attempt,  from  patriotic  motives  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Congress.^  And  now,  too,  the  President  was  by  no 
means  sleeping  in  his  easy  chair,  as  the  Democratic  Re- 

•  Til  us,  for  example,  Seddon  said  on  the  23cl  of  January:  "Be- 
lieving, as  I  sincerely  do,  the  action  of  the  present  executive,  in  rela- 
tion to  California,  to  involve  grave  violations  of  the  constitution,  gross 
usurpation  of  powers,  and  to  be  most  insidious  and  fatal  to  the  rights 
of  my  section  in  particular,"  etc.  Con-^r.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Sess., 
App.  p.  74.  T.  H.  Haymond,  of  Virginia,  (!)  replied  to  this  on  the 
2l8t  of  May:  "Sir,  if  the  people  of  California,  in  forming  their  con- 
stitution, had  provided  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  wilhin  their 
l)orders,  quite  a  difierent  state  of  things  would  have  manifested  itself 
here.  Those  gentlemen  who  represent  on  this  floor  the  north  only, 
would  now  be  occupying  the  position  of  southern  gentlemen  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  south  only;  and,  sir,  none  of  my  southern 
friends  would  be  found  resisting  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union;  nor  do  I  believe  they  would  have  censured  the  President  in 
such  unmeasured  terms  for  merely  suggesting  to  the  peoj)le  of  Cali- 
fornia the  propriety  of  adopting  measures  to  form  a  constitution  with 
a  view  of  asking  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  states  of 
this  confederacy.  And  wliile  on  this  subject,  I  will  notice  some  of 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from  the  Riclimond  district  (Seddon). 
He  says,  in  his  speech,  delivered  on  this  floor  in  the  early  part  of  this 
discussion,  when  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  executive,  Mhey  ex- 
hibit, as  I  contend,  3Ir.  Speaker,  gross  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  of  both  judicial  and  legislative  powers.*  ♦  ♦  ♦  Strange 
doctrine  to  be  advanced  by  so  able  and  distinguished  a  lawyer,  that  a 
mere  suggestion  to  the  people,  made  by  the  way  of  giving  advice, 
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view  a  few  weeks  later  believed,  ^  but  that  he  was  trying 
to  influence  the  action  of  Congress  could  not  be  main- 
tained even  by  those  who  affected  to  believe  that  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  Califoraia  was  attributable  to 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  executive.  There  was  noth- 
ing more  heard  of  a  change  in  the  cabinet,*  and  Toombs 
complained  that  the  President,  well-meaning,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  inexperience  utterly  devoid  of  judgment, 
was  falling  more  and  more  into  bad  hands,  and  becoming 
wholly  alienated  from  his  original  friends.  But  he  added 
that  the  administration  had  not  force  enough  to  exeii; 
either  a  helpful  or  harmful  influence.*  The  Senate  com- 
mittee, therefore,  which  was  to  write  the  recipe  for  the 
radical  cure  of  the  Union,  might  proceed  to  the  solution 
of  its  great  problem  without  fear  of  interruption.     The 

should  be  construed  and  declared  to  be  an  exercise  of  legislative 
power.  If  this  is  true,  *  *  *  then,  sir,  all  our  presidents  have,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  usurpers."    Ibid.,  p.  598. 

1  "Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning;  and  the  President  may 
laugh  and  grow  fat  in  his  easy  chair  while  the  republic  is  rocking 
with  earthquakes.  If  it  should  chance  to  be  swallowed  up,  or  riven 
to  atoms,  it  is  nothing  to  him ;  he  has  washed  his  hands  of  the  dirty 
business  of  governing,  and  you  must  look  to  the  agents,  not  to  the 
principal.  He  is  fast  asleep  in  his  easy  chair,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb him.  And  who  has  a  better  right  to  a  comfortable  nap  than  the 
President?  He  told  the  people  honestly  that  he  was  incapable  of 
steering  the  ship ;  he  has  chosen  his  pilots,  and  if  they  run  her  on  the 
rocks,  the  underwriters  are  responsible."  The  Democratic  Review, 
June,  1850,  p.  486. 

2  Mr.  Clay  to  Th.  B.  Stevenson,  April  25,  1850.  Colton,  The  Last 
Seven  Years  of  the  Life  of  H.  Clay,  p.  499. 

2  The  secretaries  belonging  to  the  north,  he  aflSrmed,  were  hateful, 
even  to  the  northern  Whigs.  Clayton,  he  calls  "a  dead  body,"  and 
Johnson,  "honorable  and  clever,  but  without  wisdom."  Of  Preston, 
he  thinks  like  Stephens;  Crawford  only  he  allows  to  pass,  but  thinks 
his  colleagues  will  soon  make  the  latter's  remaining  in  the  cabinet  irre- 
concilable with  his  honor.  Coleman,  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden,  I., 
p.  800 
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resiill  wdiikJ  linve  to  show  whether  these  gentlemen  and 
their  ctillcagiics  in  the  cftpitol  were  really  so  richly  blessed 
with  wisdom  ns  to  give  them  a  right  to  speak  with  almost 
contcmphiuiis  pity  of  the  weU-meaning  incaiiacity  of  the 
Pre&iJent. 

On  the  8tli  of  Mny  Clay  made  his  report  in  the  name 
<•(  tlie  committee.^  Tlie  firet  of  the  three  bills  which  he 
introduced  was  primarily  distinguished  by  its  excessive 
length.  It  began  with  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  fnion  aa  a  state  nnder  the  constitution  it  had  sent  in. 
Tlicn  followed  the  organization  of  Utah  ae  a  territory,  and 
on  this,  that  of  Kew  Mexico.  The  avowed  object  of 
uniting  the  three  questions  in  one  bill  was,  that  tlio  now 
state  should  serve  as  a  tow-boat  for  the  two  territories. 
The  fear  tliat  tliey  would  be  unable  alone  to  rnn  safely 
into  the  harbor,  arose  naturally  from  tlie  slavery  qnestion. 
Tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  on  this  point  were  identical  for 
liotli  territories.  Nothing  was  said  on  this  subject,  except 
that  the  territorial  legislature  cduld  enact  no  law  concern- 
ing slavery.  In  the  ex|)lan!itory  text,  the  north  was 
offered  the  consolation  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  would 
be  a  mere  obstrnction,  l>ecanse  the  introduction  of  slavery 
was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable;  and  to  the  sonth 
Clay  said,  on  the  21st  of  May,  that  the  bill  had  adopteil 
n  principle  I'or  wliieh  the  sonth  liad  always  contended. 
To  this,  Sonle,  oi'  Louisiana,  responded:  "We  all  know 
that  we  do  not  understand  this  10th  section  alike.  We 
know  that  its  import,  in  different  minds,  amounts  to  ab- 
flolale  antagonism,  •»«!(•  we  are  not  deceiving 
one  another,  we  are  deceiving  our  constituents."  When, 
on  the  6tli  of  June,  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  made  a 
bimilar  oitjection,  Clay  replied  on  the  next  day,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  Uavo  it  altogedier  an  open  question  what 

■  Outigr.,  Globe,  Slat  Cungr.,  Ist  Bess.,  pp.  (M4-M8. 
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the  bill  provided  concerning  sLivery,  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  agree  as  to  what  the  law  regarding 
slavery  in  the  territories  was,  or  rather  was  to  be.  "When 
the  question  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  tribunal  alone  will  declare  wliat  the 
law  is."  Douglas,  however,  thought  all  compromise-mak- 
ing love's  labor  lost,  as  long  as  Congress  allowed  itself 
even  to  know  of  the  existence  of  a  slavery  question  in 
the  territories.  His  ceterum  censeo^  tlicrefore,  still  was, 
that  non-intervention  and  squatter  sovereignty  had  to  be 
identical.  1  The  people  were  thus  divided,  not  only  into 
two,  but  into  at  least  four  parties,  on  the  question  of  what 
was  to  be  understood  by  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion,*  by   means   of  which   the   compromise   committee 

*  '*I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  the  Senate  can  agree  upon  any  prin^ 
ciple  by  which  a  bill  can  pass  giving  governments  to  the  territories  in 
which  the  word  'slavery'  is  mentioned.  If  you  prohibit,  if  you 
establish,  if  you  recognize,  if  you  touch  the  question  of  slavery,  your 
bill  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  pass  this  body.  But  the  bill  that  you  can 
pass  is  one  that  is  open  upon  these  questions — that  says  nc thing  upon 
the  subject,  but  leaves  the  people  to  do  as  they  please,  and  shape  their 
institutions  according  to  what  they  may  conceive  to  be  their  interests 
both  for  the  present  and  the  future."     Ibid.,  p.  1116. 

^1 — The  Dickinson-Cass-Douglas  men,  with  squatter  sovereignty; 
2 — the  Clay-Clayton  compromisers,  who  left  the  decision  to  the  Su- 
preme Court;  3— the  southern  radicals,  who  held  that  the  organized 
territories  had  a  right  to  decide  the  question  only  after  the  slavehold- 
ers had  been  allowed  sufficient  time  for  immigration ;  4 — the  southern 
ultras— Calhoun — according  to  whom  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court, 
territorial  legislatures,  and  the  population  of  the  territories,  were 
equally  incompetent  in  the  question,  and  all  the  territories  stood  open 
to  the  slaveholders  until  as  states  they  gave  their  sovereign  decision. 
To  the  third  group  belonged  Seddon,  for  example.  He  declared: 
"Properly  understood,  it  (non-intervention)  could  only  contemplate 
that  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union  should  be  equally  free 
to  enter  and  settle  with  their  property  on  the  common  territories  of 
the  Unicm — slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders  to  be  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  of  equality  and  right,  and  to  bo  equally  protected  by  the 
law  and  policy  (!)  of  the  government;  that  proper  territorial  govern- 
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wished  to  estaLlislt  lasting  peace  and  quiet  in  the  land. 
Clay's  recommendations  of  this  Lide-and-seek  policy  would 
have  found  a  readier  hearing  if  some  experience  with  tliis 
policy  had  not  already  been  had.  Seddon,  of  Virginia, 
attributed  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  in  a  great 
part,  to  the  overwise  policy  of  lying  themselves  out  of 
difficiiltioB  by  equivocation,  and  affirmed  that  tlie  Demo- 
cratic party  was  already  almost  broken  asunder  thereby.' 
And  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  drew  from  this  the  con- 
clusion that  tlie  doctrine  of  the  incompetence  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  territories,  was  a  misfortune 
for  the  south,  because  it  aflbrded  the  northern  politicians 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  goal  of  their  secret  ambi- 
tion under  a  mask.*     However  the  remainder  of  the 

tnentfl  lieing  orgnniKed,  reaaonable  periods  slioiild  be  allowed  for  such 
Beilkincnts,  ami  tlien  tiee  and  full  opvorliiiiiiy  of  electing  and  deter- 
mining  their  domeslic  inBtiiuilons  eliould  be  allowed  to  tlie  people  of 
eiicb  terrilory."  Ibid.,  App.  p.  T8.  Tbua,  according  lo  tbls  dwlrine, 
in  opposition  lo  tbat  represented  by  tlie  first  group,  the  population  of 
ft  tej.ilory  had  no  right  of  deciding  the  question  of  Blavery  for  itself, 
hut  the  right  of  making  ila  eli?cliDn  was  to  be  given  it  bj  Congress 
when  Congress  thought  the  proper  time  had  come;  and,  in  fixing  iJiIe 
lime.  Congress  was  to  be  determined  by  the  duty  of  serving  IVeedom 
and  slavery  equally.  A.  policy  which  from  duty  conlinually  movt^d  in 
two  different  directions  at  the  same  time,  liad  at  least  the  merit  of 
IwlDg  something  new  under  the  sun. 

'"I  believe  the  present  anil-slavery  agitation  owes  much  of  its 
extent  and  Inlenaity  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  adopting  delusive 
phrases  and  jKisitions.  susceptible  of  double  conslruciion.  with  the 
Toin  purpose  of  uniting  in  parly  action  the  opposing  sections  of  the 
Union."  Even  Virglnin  would  certainly  hnre  not  voted  for  Cnss  at 
tbe  last  presidential  election,  if  It  Lad  been  clearly  understood  then 
whal  he  meant  by  non-intervenlion.  "The  party  is  shaken,  well-nigh 
rent  asunder  by  the  legitimate  result  of  auch  conlrariant  and  antago- 
nistic opinions.  The  only  earthly  chance  of  ever  reuniting  and  con- 
Klidsting  it  ag^u,  will  he  forever  to  discard  such  miserable  shilU  and 
4ooeptiona."    Ibid.,  p.  14"0. 

'  "Ur.  President,  the  doctrine  has  been  asserted  on  this  finer  thai 
Congress  has  no  powei'  lo  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  alavery  within 
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recipe  regarded  in  itself  might  be  judged,  it  could 
not  in  any  event  do  away  with  the  evil  effects  of  the 
elements  already  named,  since  it  dealt  with  an  altogether 
different  danger.  The  two  territories  were  attached  to 
California,  and  on  the  territories  in  turn  depended  the 
controversy  with  Texas.  The  committee  justified  this  by 
saying  that,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  Texas,  the 
boundaries  of  Mexico  could  not  be  fixed  ex  parte  by  Con- 
gress. However  this  might  be,  it  only  lent  additional 
point  to  Benton's  sarcastic  remark,  that  the  committee 
was  facilitating  the  effectuation  of  a  compromise  after  the 
manner  of  certain  drivers,  who  put  a  heavy  load  on  the 
back  of  the  nag  to  make  it  draw  the  heavy  wagon  easier. 
The  question  whether  the  boundary  claims  of  Texas 
were  well  founded,  the  committee  declared,  it  had  left 
wholly  untouched.  The  bill  proposed  to  Texas  that  it 
should  give  its  assent  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
boundaries,  and  offered  it  millions  to  pay  the  debts  for 
which  it  had  once  pledged  its  revenues,  with  authority 
to  spend  the  rest  as  seemed  best  to  it.  Benton,  who  was 
better  informed  on  the  matters  in  question  than  any  other 
politician  of  the  United  States,  asserted  that  the  boundary 
lines  proposed  by  the  committee  cut  off  some  70,000 
square  miles  of  what  had  for  centuries  been  Xew  Mexico, 
and  l)y  transferring  it  to  Texas  converted  it  from  free  into 
slave  territory.^      Clay  himself  said,  on  the  15th  of  May: 

the  territories.  I  conceive  that  to  be  a  groat  error,  a  most  unfortunate 
error,  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Its 
tendency  is  to  relieve  northern  members  of  responsibility,  to  save 
their  popularity,  and  to  enable  them  to  escape  voting  upon  measures 
which  would  necessarily  subject  them,  under  the  sectional  excitements 
unfortunately  prevailing,  to  severe  animadversions  and  condemnation 
in  dilferent  sections  of  our  extensive  country.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
doctrine  is  not  the  invention  of  presidential  aspirants,  who  wish  to 
sail  into  port  under  the  non-committal  tlag,"  Ibid.,  App.  p.  969. 
»  Thirty  YeaiV  View,  II.,  p.  756. 
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"We  propose  to  buy  our  peace  witli  Texas,"  and  he  had 
good  grounds  for  adding,  tliat  the  committee  had  made  a 
"liberal"  offer.  Whether  sucli  a  transaction  was  compat- 
ible with  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  whether  it 
weighed  out  right  and  fair  dealing  to  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  in  equal  scales,  whether  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  Union,  and,  more  particularly  of  the  free  states — those 
were  quite  different  questions.  The  hitter  might  fairly  be 
surprised  to  hear,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  from  Clay's  mouth 
that  they  received  ''almost  everything,"  "and  the  south 
nothing  but  her  honor."  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  very 
strange  if  a  committee  composed  in  this  fashion  had  acted 
with  such  unfairness  towards  the  south.  Yulee,  of  Florida, 
it  is  true,  declared  that  his  constituents  would  regard  the 
entire  jiroject,  not  merely  as  a  mockery,  but  as  an  insult ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  it  was  not  easy  to  convince  the  free  states 
that  the  second  bill,  rendering  more  severe  the  law  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  w^as  a  concession  made  to  them. 
Nothing  was  offered  them  but  the  meagre  morsejl  of  the 
third  bill,  which  jn'ohibited  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  A  meagre  morsel,  because  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves  was  by  no  means  prohibited  in  the  Dis- 
trict, but  the  bill  only  forbade  professional  slave  dealers 
to  use  the  federal  ca])ital  any  longer  as  a  market  and  depot, 
and  because  the  bill  was  nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old 
law  of  Marvland  which  Con^jfress  had  abolished. 

That  the  propositions  of  the  committee  would  leave  all 
questions  of  law  and  right  undecided,  im]w>se  demands  on 
the  north  and  yet  fail  to  content  the  south,  was  nothing 
more  than  had  necessarily  been  exj)ected,  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  it  could  not  fail  to  surprise  and  disap])oint  both 
parties,  wholly  apart  from  their  wishes.  The  committee 
had,  in  truth,  as  Benton  said,  pjicked  together  in  one  bundle 
some  half  a  dozen  bills  which  had  been  before  the  Senate 
34 
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for  some  montlis,  after  having  more  or  less  altered  for  tlie 
worse  the  greater  part  of  them.  Its  entire  wisdom  con- 
sisted in  the  thought  that  a  bundle  could  be  safely  thrown 
against  a  wind  which  would  waft  away  the  separate  pieces. 
Benton,  with  his  grim  humor,  baptized  the  bill  the  omni- 
bus bill,  and  under  this  name  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  In  truth,  a  stranger  com- 
pany of  fellow  travelers  was  never  started  out  by  a  legis- 
lative transportation  company.  The  longer  the  Senate  and 
public  looked  at  the  vehicle,  the  harder  they  found  it  to 
respect  the  Horatian  precept  risum  teneatis.  Even  the 
guards  wrangled  more  and  more  violently  as  time  went  on. 
Tlie  most  unruly  of  all,  however,  were  the  Hotspurs  of  the 
south.  Hale's  explanation  of  this  was  that  they  hoped  to 
get  still  more,  because  they  had  concluded  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  north  that  the  latter  thought  it  was  buying 
peace  very  ch^ap,  even  on  these  conditions.  ^ 

If  the  north  had  really  become  "conservative"  to  this 
extent,  this  hope  might  easily  be  realized  provided  the 
Nasliville  convention  only  fulfilled  the  expectations  which 
its  originators  had  attached  to  it. 

'  "  I  win  tell  you  what  I  think  the  secret  of  this  opposition  is. 
This  biU  has  heen  proposed,  and  southern  gentlemen  have  seen  that 
the  north  have  snapped  at  it  so  greedily  that  they  are  trying  to  get  a 
little  more.  *  *  *  I  was  asking  the  other  day,  in  a  friendh'  and 
half  jocose  manner,  a  southern  friend  of  mine  'w^hat  would  you  bo 
satisfied  with.'  'Now,'  says  he,  'I'll  be  candid  with  you;  if  we  can 
liave  California  for  slave  territory,  with  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  then  take 
Cuba,  we  would  be  satisfied  for  a  little  while,  but  not  long.*  Now  I 
believe  this  man  spoke  more  truth  than  joke  when  he  said  that ;  at  all 
events  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  lurking  in  it.  I  admired  the 
candor  with  which  he  told  me  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  a  groat 
while  even  with  that.  *  *  *  When  you  have  drank  the  cup  of 
conciliation  and  concession  to  the  verj-  dreg.s,  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
long.  Long!  No,  not  at  all.  We  have  conceded,  and  conceded,  and 
i'onceded,  but  concession  only  creates  new  demands."  Congr.  Globe, 
3l8t  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  1085. 
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This  spectre,  which  had  done  the  south  good  service 
with  many  a  weak-nerved  northern  patriot,  had  been  con- 
jured up  from  Mississippi.  The  first  impulse  thereto  had 
been  given  by  a  meeting,  held  at  Jackson,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1849,  which  called  upon  the  counties  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  a  state  convention  to  take  under  consideration  the 
condition  of  the  country,  so  threatening  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  south.  This  state  convention  issued  in 
October,  an  "address  to  the  southern  states,"  ^  in  which  it 
recommended  the  holding  of  a  "popular  convention"  at 
Nashville  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1850,  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  north.  Should  the  conven- 
tion prove  unable  to  effect  this,  the  Legislatures  were 
recommended  to  bring  about  the  holding  of  conventions 
in  their  respective  states,  in  which  the  people  could  act 
with  the  plenary  powers  of  its  sovereignty.  And,  as  a 
last  means  of  salvation,  the  prospect  was  held  out  of  a 
general  convention  for  the  formation  of  an  independent 
southern  league.  ^ 

In  several  states,  it  was  determined  to  comply  with  the 
request,  but  the  project  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  meet- 
ing with    general   approval.      The   Wilmington  (N.   C.) 

*  Congr.  Globe,  Slst  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  578. 

*  "Beside  and  beyond  a  popular  convention  of  the  southern  states, 
Tvith  the  view  and  the  hope  of  arresting  the  course  of  aggression,  and, 
if  not  practicable,  then  to  concentrate  the  south  in  will,  understanding, 
and  action,  the  convention  of  Mississippi  suggested,  as  the  possible  ulti- 
mate resort,  the  call  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  assailed  states,  of  still 
more  solenm  conventions — such  as  should  be  regularly  elected  by  the 
people  of  those  states — to  deliberate,  speak,  and  act,  with  all  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  people.  Should  in  the  result,  such  conventions 
be  called  and  meet,  they  may  lead  to  a  like  regularly  constituted  con- 
vention of  all  the  assailed  states,  to  provide,  in  the  last  resort,  for  their 
separate  welfare  by  the  formation  of  a  compact  and  a  union,  that  will 
afford  protection  to  their  liberties  and  rights." 
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Chronicle  said,  that  only  a  fourth  of  the  southern  papers 
expressly  pronounced  in  favor  of  its  execution.  ^  In  all 
Georgia  only  3,722  people  could  be  induced  to  take 
part  in  the  election  of  delegates.  In  Nashville  itself  a 
county  convention  on  the  6th  of  May  resolved  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  choose  no  delegates. ^  In  Virginia 
the  large  towns  pronounced  against  the  convention,  ^  and 
H.  A.  Wise's  own  county,  who  was  chosen  for  delegate, 
had  taken  no  part  in  his  election.  Alabama  sent  moder- 
ate men  and  in  some  places  delegates  were  chosen  at  all 
only  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  extremists. 

The  convention  assembled  on  the  3d  of  June.  W.  L. 
Sharkey,  a  distinguished  Whig  from  Mississippi,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  "Address  to  the  Southern  States," 
was  chosen  president.  In  his  opening  sj)eech,  he  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  convention  was  not 
the  disruption  but  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The 
majority  of  the  delegations  from  Virginia,  Ahibama  and 
Tennessee  desired  that  the  action  of  the  convention  should 
really  conform  to  this  assurance.  The  representatives  of 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Mississippi,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  the  convention,  without  any  palliating  })lirases,  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  oj>en  resistance  unless 
the  south    obtained    all    its    rights.     In    the    resolutions, 

^  "  We  receive  60  papers  piil)Hslie(l  in  the  slaYeholding  states,  ex- 
tending from  Maryland  to  Louisiana,  and  out  of  the  00  we  cannot 
count  up  more  than  about  15,  or  one-fourtli,  wiiich  take  decided 
ground  for  a  southern  convention.  The  rest  are  either  strongly  op- 
posed to  it,  doubt  as  to  its  utility,  or  are  silent  on  the  subject." 

2  The  Independent,  May  10,  1850,  p.  m. 

^  T.  Haymond,  of  Virginia,  declared  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, May  21 :  "Sir,  the  efforts  to  get  up  meetings  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Nashville  convention,  has  been  almost  an  entire  failure  in  Vir- 
ginia. *  *  *  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  the  great 
county  of  Albemarle  *  *  *  have  repudiated  it."  Congr.  Globe, 
31st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Apperid.,  p.  5i)9. 
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wliich  were  dniwu  up  by  John  A.  C«Tnpljfll,  uf  Alabamii, 
afterwards  member  uf  tbe  Sinii-L'me  Court,  the  views  of 
tbf  moderates  prevailed.  Tliey  iiiittle  tbe  north  no  com- 
pliments, and  Btood  wholly  on  the  high  ground  of  sonnd 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  Wilmol  proviso  and  all  other 
heresies,  but  they  iieverthelesa  shrank  from  counselling 
the  south  to  resistance,  and  exprcsBed  their  iirni  confi- 
dence that  Congress  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  just 
grievances  of  the  south.  An  aildress,  however,  was  also 
issued,  and  in  this  the  radicals  held  the  pen.  i  It  denounced 
the  plans  of  a  compromise  iio^v  licfore  Congress,  expressly 
including  the  omnibus  bill  with  its  appendages.  The 
motion  to  strike  out  this  jiassage  was  voted  down.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  address  expressed  tbe  conviction 
that  even  if  tbe  north  should  allow  right  and  fair  dealing 
to  prevail  in  tbe  future,  the  diversity  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  sectioiifi  would  in  any  case  finally  lead  to  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union. 

That  the  more  radical  elements  became  more  aud  more 
preponilorant  in  the  coui'se  of  the  discussions  aj>peai-s  suffi- 
ciently from  tlie  fact  that  tbe  Tennessee  delegation,  which 
had  originally  favored  tbe  Clay  compromise,  finally  de- 
cided for  the  promoting  of  tbe  extension  of  the  Missouri 
line,*     Although   Cass   himself  bad   said,  as  early  as  the 

'  Wi'listpr  f.illecl  U  "a  studied  disunion  arguracnl."  Workm,  V., 
p,  4-^». 

'  V.  II,  Williuiiis,  of  Teunessee,  suid  in  tbe  House  of  ItnpresenU- 
livi'j,  Aa^'.  Hi  "Tbe  represBHtiaivea  of  Tennessee,  as  I  am  credibly 
liilinincd,  liiiving  seen  a  leller  llnm  a  member  of  Ibe  convention,  were 
Id  liivor  uuaniniously  of  Ibo  aomproniiac  biil  of  tbe  Benate.  Tct,  be- 
fbre  Uiey  acijournod,  tbcy  were  uniuiimously  for  the  Missouri  coinpro- 
mixi  line.  How  wus  lliU  radical  change  and  sudden  revolmlon 
effbi'IMl  1  LqI  (ilnin  tacts  attest.  Suine  of  tbs  representuiivee  tVuiii 
Ti-iiui-Bspu  were  telegrapbeU  by  mcmbfrs  in  this  hall,  and  wcm  in- 
fbrin«nl  that  if  tint  cunvt^niion  would  a^'roc  upon  tbe  Scuaie  conipro. 
cilno  tijll  tben  before  Uie  Seaate,  that  there  was  every  prospect  that  11 
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13th  of  March  that  tlie  sole  result  of  the  labors  of  Con- 
gress thus  far  was  the  certainty  that  neither  this  nor  the 
Wilmot  proviso  could  be  carried  through.  But  the  whole 
history  of  the  convention  showed,  nevertheless,  that  the 
south  was  anything  but  a  unit,  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  forming  resolutions  which  would  lead  to  deeds  and 
which  might  really  bring  the  Union  into  immediate 
danger.  It,  therefore,  did  not  heighten  the  alarm  in  the 
free  states  but  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  the 
northern  Unionists  might  very  properly  have  set  about  their 
task  with  calmer  blood  and  more  composed  minds.  Still, 
the  single  fact  that  such  a  convention  could  be  held  was 
further  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  some  sort  of  an  under- 
standing must  be  quickly  reached  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  drift  directly  and  with  no  tardy  movement  on  to 
a  catastrophe.  Thus  the  result  of  the  convention  was 
that  the  hopes  of  the  radicals  of  compelling  appreciably 
fijreater  concessions  from  the  north  had  less  prospect  of 
fulfillment  than  before,  but  the  bringing  about  of  a  com- 
promise on  the  basis  of  Clay's  propositions  had  become 
more  probable. 

would  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  same  rep- 
resentatives in  the  convention  were  informed  that  if  tlie  convention 
agreed  upon  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  that  it  could  not  and 
would  not  pass  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  With  a  full  knowl- 
edge that  its  passage  was  hopeless,  the  Nashville  convention,  with 
grt'at  unanimity,  agreed  upon  that  line  of  adjustment,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  i>arty,  no  longer  ago  than  the  last  Con- 
gress, repudiated  and  denounced  that  line  of  adjustment  as  unc<m.>ti- 
tutional  and  unjust.  Why  this  political  somersault?  The  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Hhett  tells  you  in  his  Charleston  speech.  He  says  that  in  five  days 
the  Tennessee  delegation  wheeled  into  line.  What  line?  The  dis- 
union line.  How?  By  rejecting  the  Senate  compromise  bill  and 
agriH'ing  to  the  Missouri  compromise  line  that  they  knew  to  be  im- 
practicable.'' Congr.  Globe,  3lst  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Append,  p.  1052. 
The  address  called  the  consent  to  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  line 
**  an  extreme  concession  on  the  part  of  the  south." 
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The  speeches  of  the  Senators  and  Kepreaentatives  were, 
at  any  rate,  still  quite  as  lengthy  and,  for  the  most  part, 
not  less  violent  tlian  licfore.  But  this  afforded  ni)  int;;.  i:ru 
of  the  situation.  Far  more  characteristic  of  the  real 
position  of  afiairs  was  the  fact  that  the  Union  rescners 
now  dealt  their  heaviest  blows,  not  against  the  radicals  of 
north  or  sonth,  but  against  the  administi-ation.  Clay  dis- 
tinctly afflrined  that  the  compromise  would  long  since 
have  lieen  concluded  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of 
the  Prceident.i  If  he  i-eally  believed  this  himself,  he 
lived  under  the  strangest  illusions.  This,  at  least,  was 
true,  that  Taylor,  whom  the  Democratic  Review  charged 
with  sleeping  in  his  easy  chair,  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning much  more  wide  awake  than  had  suited  the  wishes 
of  Texas,  the  southern  radicals,  and  the  Unionists,  and 
that  he  would  not  hear  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

On  the  kst  night  of  his  presidency,  Polk,  as  Thomas 
Ewing,  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tells  us,  had  sent  an 
order  to  New  Mexico  to  deliver  tlie  territory  to  Te-xas  as 
soon  as  the  latter  should  require  it.'  As  soon  as  Taylor 
was  informed  of  this  he  had  the  order  at  once  recalled, 
and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  federal  troops  instructed 
to  defend  the  district  no  less  against  the  Texans  than 
against  the  Indians  until  the  Supreme  Court  or  Congress 


"  I  oovr  eaj,  sir,  to  Itie  honorable  gentlemao  from  Tonnesaee  (Bell) 
and  in  tbe  face  of  the  country,  that  what  he  iald  this  rooinent  ia  :n  my 
monlb.  and  id  the  moulh  of  every  member  of  Congress,  that,  if  Ibe 
Freildeat  bad  either  come  out  in  support  of  the  plan  of  Ibe  com- 
mitlee  of  itiirteen,  or  been  Hilcnt— if  war  had  cot  been  made  upon  It 
by  nil  the  influences  of  power,  the  inoasure  would  have  pnasecl  both 
Houses  wiUioot  tlie  eligbiesi  diflkuliy.  That  U  the  nniversal  opin- 
ion." July  Urd.  Congr.  Gliibe,  3lsi  ConiJT..  J«t  Sess.,  Append.,  p.  I0»3. 
»  Wilson,  Kise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Americft,  U.,  p.  *I», 
SenUor  Husk,  of  Texas,  confirms  this.  Congr.  Globe,  31st  Congr,,  Isl 
Sew.,  Append.,  p.  1000. 
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should  have  otherwise  decided.  Some  prominent  poli- 
ticians of  the  south  tried  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Polk's 
decision,  but  they  were  curtly  dismissed.  "When  they 
asked  him  what  he  should  do,  if  Texas  invaded  New 
Mexico  with  an  armed  force,  he"  replied  that  he  should 
exert  all  his  constitutional  and  legal  power  to  drive  them 
out  again;  on  which  Toombs  is  said  to  have  remarked: 
"The  worst  of  it  is,  he  will  do  it." 

Texas  did  not  let  it  come  to  a  test.  Williams,  of  Ten- 
nessee, afterwards  affirmed  that  Congi^css  would  have 
prepared  a  most  unpleasant  surprise  for  Texas,  if  it  had 
unanimously  voted  it  New  Mexico.  ^  This  view  had  much 
in  its  favor,  although  the  representatives  of  Texas  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  could  never  say  enough  of  the  heroic 
resolution  with  which  they  would  defend  to  the  uttermost 
the  incontestable  claims  of  their  state  to  this  district,  and 
some  of  them  so  completely  lost  themselves,  as  to  romance 
of  war  and  secession  on  their  owui  account.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  Texas  w..o  simply  acting  a  comedy,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  there  was  every  probability  that  its 
northern  boundary  would  at  the  same  time  be  tlic  norrliern 
boundary  of  the  slave  domain,  and,  therefore,  even  rmong 
the  politicians  of  the  other  southern  states,  wc^ro  to  be 
found  many  champions  of  its  claims  who  alnio.  t  sur- 
passed its  own  representatives  in  their  zeal. 2  Aj^art  from 
this,  it  was  in  view  of  its  already  excessive  size,  |  .  \un- 
ably  only  concerned  in  getting  the  highest  pus.sii>A'  price 

»  Ibid.,  p.  1053. 

2  ''Take  out  the  question  of  slavery,  and  of  what  conse(]Uonce  is  it 
whore  the  boundary  of  Texas  may  be  fixed?  Does  any  man  ^•*  )poso 
that  the  money-loving  men  of  the  north  would  vote  ten  mi  .  ns  of 
dollars  from  a  common  treasury  to  buy  a  slip  of  soil  from  •  ^lave- 
holding  state,  simply  to  give  it  to  a  slaveholding  territory?"  ■  rown, 
of  Mississippi,  in  the  House  of  Reju'esentatives,  Aug.  J?9,  lb.';).  <  i>agr. 
Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1704. 
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for  tlie  renunciation  of  its  claims,  to  which  no  one  outside 
of  its  own  limits  would  have  attached  the  slightest  im- 
portance had  it  not  been  for  the  hampering  influence  of 
the  false  pretexts  assigned  for  the  war  of  aggression 
against  Mexico.  Here  the  state  of  universal  excitement 
now  j)revailing  in  the  country  rendered  it  excellent  service, 
and,  as,  far  as  this  could  be  safely  done  it  acted  as  if  it 
were  perfectly  serious  with  its  big  words. 

In  February,  1850,  Major  .Neighbours  was  sent  as  an 
agent  to  New  Mexico,  to  organize  El  Paso,  AVorth,  Pre- 
sidio, and  Santa  Fe  as  Texan  counties.  Inasmuch  as  the 
commanding  officer  had  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  AVar  not  to  interfere  in  this  matter.  Neighbours  was  able 
to  execute  his  commission  in  El  Paso.  In  Santa  Fe,  how- 
ever, he  was  less  successful.  A  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  measures  of  resistance.  The  Texan  party  at- 
tempted to  disturb  the  assemblage,  and  it  threatened  to 
come  to  an  encounter.  At  this  point.  Major  Munroe^  in- 
terposed as  military  and  civil  governor  and  restored  order. 
Tlie  partisans  of  Texas  forged  from  this  against  the  Presi- 
dent a  charge  of  military  usurpation  and  unwarrantfible 
violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Texas.  Neighbours, 
however,  returned  to  Texjis,  after  convincing  himself  that 
he  could  not  accomplish  his  object  without  employing 
force. 

In  order  to  secure  themselves  against  further  designs  of 
the  Texans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  desirous 
of  following  the  example  of  California.  Accordingly,  in 
conformity  with  the  before  mentioned  instructions  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1849,  to  McCall,  Munroe  issued,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  a  proclamation^  arranging  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  on  the  Gth  of  May  to  a  constitutional  couven- 

*  The  name  is  sometimes  written  thus  and  sometimes  Monroe. 

*  Congr.  Globe,  81st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1206. 
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tion  which  was  to  assemble  at  Santa  F^  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month. 

The  southern  radicals  and  the  Union  rescuers  denounced 
the  President  on  account  of  this  step  with  a  violence  that 
scorned  all  considerations  of  decency,  ^  and  Texas  de- 
meaned itself  as  if  it  now  really  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
sword.  Governor  Bell  demanded  the  removal  of  the  fed- 
eral troops  announcing  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  Texan 
troops  would  force  them  to  evacuate  the  territory,'  and  in 
a  communication  of  the  14th  of  June,  to  the  President, 
he  asked  to  be  informed  whether  Munroe  had  acted  upon 
his  orders.  The  victor  of  Buena  Vista  was  not  the  man 
to  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated  by  such  language. 
Foote  recounts,  citing  Webster  as  his  authority,  that  after 
Taylor's  death  there  was  found  on  his  table  or  at  the  war 
department,  an  order  to  Munroe  to  drive  the  Texans  out  at 
once,  if  they  ventured  upon  an  invasion.'  The  President 
did  not  fancy  himself  authorized  to  decide  to  whom  Xew 
Mexico  belonged,  but  he  would  not  allow  Texas  the  right 
of  being  judge  in  its  own  cause.  The  United  States  by 
conquest,  purchase,  and  treaty,  were  in  possession  of  the 
district,  and  in  possession  they  were  to  remain  as  ftir  as 
depended  upon  him,  until  the  Supreme  Court  or  Congi-ess 
had  otherwise  decided  or  resolved.  So  far  his  personal 
political  views  and  wishes  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  de- 


*  Thus,  for  example,  Foote  said:  "Whoever  be  the  man  that  has 
either  planned,  instigated,  or  sanctioned  this  vile  scheme,  is  not  a  pat- 
riot, but  an  insidious  traitor  to  the  public  weal,  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, wliose  pertidy  and  ineffable  profligacy  I  hope  may  ere  long  be 
branded  with  indelible  infamy.  Sir,  this  attempt  to  establish  and 
organize  a  state  government  in  New  Mexico  at  this  time  was  obviou^sly 
intended  to  aid  in  defeating  our  i)lan  of  adjustment,  and  retain  the 
country  in  its  present  excited  condition."     Ibid.,  Append.,  p.  10U8. 

2  (Jiildings,  Hist,  of  the  Kobellion,  p.  320. 

»  Foote,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  155,  15G. 
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cision;  lie  asked  what  was  hie  duty  aa  President,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  do  it,  however  loudly  those  might  cry  out 
who  wislied  to  adopt,  as  the  supreme  priuciple  of  the  fed- 
eral i>olicy,  the  educational  principle  of  old  maideu  aunts 
who  ijiiiet  naughty  children  witli  cookies.  But  he  in 
truth,  }i8  Webster  said,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that 
(jtiality  which  is  called  either  firmness  or  obstinacy  accord- 
ing as  the  man  is  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong.  And  the 
Union  rescuers  had  sorely  tried  him.  From  the  beginning 
they  had  acted  as  if  it  was  a  crime  nut  to  welcome  the 
omnibus  bill  with  open  arms,  and,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
Clay  had  criticized  the  President's  plan  not  merely  with 
imspariug  severity,  but  iu  a  tone  of  absolute  contempt. 
The  Whigs,  however,  learned  again  as  in  Tyler's  time  that 
it  was  a  poorly  paying  policy  to  treat  with  disrespect  the 
President  chosen  by  their  own  party.  Would  they  be 
more  likely  to  make  good  their  mistake  in  entrusting  the 
helm  to  the  hands  of  a  well  meaning,  incapable  stiff-neck, 
if  Taylor  realty  was  nothing  more,*  by  calling  out  his  ob- 


'  He  U  represented  ver/  cllfiercntl;  by  bis  opponents  ia  both  camps, 
according  to  ibo  necesailies  of  Ibe  moment.  Hapnond  siild:  "Some- 
(tmoB  we  are  lold  the  Freaidenl  is  weak  and  almost  an  imbecile;  agntD 
ft  is  iatimated  Ihitt  he  ia  u  great  manager,  aud  ttiat  be  bo  orriuigea  bis 
iDntlora  Ibat  be  leaves  do  tracks  behind  bim  so  tbut  he  can  be  followed, 
and  lliat  bis  manirold  misdeeds  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  my  Tacts 
they  can  bring  to  light."  Congr.  Globe,  31at  Congr.,  lat  Seas.,  Append., 
p.  OOO.  Taylor  must  have  I'elt  most  paiofblly  the  assurances  of  per- 
sonal regard,  wiUi  which  eKuuscs  were  made  for  bim  at  (be  cxpenHe 
of  his  undcraianding.  Thus,  for  example.  Seddon,  after  denouncing 
for  a  full  hour  the  President's  action  in  CalU'ornia  in  iho  most  unmeas- 
urcd  lunguage,  auid:  "For  Ocncml  Taylor,  as  I  have  aaid,  I  liuve  re- 
spect and  kindness.  I  do  not  in  tact  bold  him  responsible  for  the 
action  and  policy  developed  iu  Ibui  message  [of  Jan.  21,  on  California 
and  New  Mexico].  Be  is,  I  believe,  an  boneat,  brnre  old  soldier. 
His  lite  has  been  passed  in  the  field  and  the  cam|).  Hia  training  has 
been  to  urms  and  command,  not  to  delihcrution  and  iuvcHtigulion  in  the 
chamber  of  cotmcil  or  the  halls  of  legislation.    It  Is  no  dieparagemeol 
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stinax5y  instead  of  reckoning  with  it?  Foote  asserted  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten 
Senators.  1  AVliether  this  was  a  fact  or  one  of  Foote's  ex- 
aggerations, I  do  not  know.  It  is  certain,  however,  thai 
Taylor  was  more  resolved  than  ever  to  persist  in  his  plan,  2 

to  his  character  or  intellect  to  hold  him  not  profound  in  national  or 
constitutional  law.  He  would  be  more  than  mortal  man  if  he  were. 
His  cabinet  have  been  diflferently  raised  and  exercised.  They  have 
been  selected  for  their  supposed  maturity  of  wisdom  and  fullness  of 
experience  on  such  subjects.  On  them  General  Taylor  would  natur- 
ally rely,  and  by  their  counsels  be  guided  in  all  such  matters.  In  jus- 
tice and  in  truth  his  cabinet  are  responsible  for  the  unconstitutional 
action,  the  usurpations  and  insidious  tendencies  of  the  policy  disclosed 
by  that  message.  Such  responsibility  before  this  House  and  the  coun- 
try I  would  fix  upon  them.  The  consequences  of  his  action  and  the 
results  of  his  policy  were  surely  not  appreciated  by  the  President.  I 
much  fear  me,  his  unsuspecting  honesty  has  been  practised  on — his 
generous  confidence  abused."  Ibid.,  p.  78.  It  was  the  more  mortify- 
ing to  be  declared  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet,  because,  in 
spite  of  all  raging  declamations,  an  insulting  contempt  was  affected 
towards  the  cabinet  itself  "We  cannot  conceive  a  more  degrading 
position  than  that  of  a  cabinet  which  is  only  tolerated  because  its  true 
charact(»r  is  unknown,  or  which  is  so  perfectly  insignificant  as  to  make 
it  a  mattor  of  indiirerence.  Such  seems  the  case  of  General  Tavlor's 
cabinet  of  'Moderate  Federalists:'  moderate  in  talents— moderate  in 
experionte — moderate  iu  every  thing  except  turning  men  out  of  joitice, 
and  paying  interest  on  old  claims."  The  Democratic  Keview,  June 
1850,  p.  4Ji2. 

1  Congr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Append.,  p.  1093. 

2  "(General  Taylor  told  me,  in  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
that  he  i)referrod  that  California  should  not  come  in  at  all,  rather  than 
that  she  should  come  in  bringing  the  territories  on  her  back.  And  if 
he  had  lived,  it  might  have  been  doubtful  whether  any  general  s<Mile- 
nn'nt  would  hiive  been  made,  lie  was  a  soldier,  and  had  a  little  fancv, 
I  am  afraid,  to  see  how  easily  any  military  movement  by  Texas  could 
have  Ijt'cn  put  down,  ilis  motto  was, '  vi  et  ar/uis!'  He  had  a  soldier's 
foresight,  and  saw  quite  clearly  what  would  be  the  result  if  Texan 
militia  sliouhi  march  into  New  Mexico,  and  there  be  met  by  troops  of 
the  reiiular  army  of  the  United  States.  But  that  lie  had  a  statesman's 
fort'sight,  and  foresaw  what  consecjuences  might  hapi)en  in  the  exist- 
ing slate  of  men's  opinions  and  feelings,  if  blood  should  be  shed  in  a 
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and  consequently  Clay's  omnibus  stood  still.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  there  should  be  an  explanation  between  the 
President  and  the  southern  Whigs.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
the  latter  held  a  secret  meetins:  and  resolved  to  make  one 
more  attempt  at  peaceful  representations  before  they 
openly  declared  a  breach.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Marshall, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Toombs  were  commissioned  to  negotiate 
with  him.  They  went  to  him  individually,  and  informed 
him  that  the  southern  Whigs  would  be  forced  to  abjure 
their  allegiance  to  him  unless  he  would  assume  a  more 
well  disposed  attitude  towards  Texas,  and  would  give  up 
recommending  the  immediate  admission  of  New  Mexico 
as  a  state.  lie  roundly  refused  to  make  even  the  slightest 
concession  on  either  of  the  points,  and  declared  that  he 
was  placed  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  Whigs,  and  that  he  could  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  29  southerners  separate  from  the  84  north- 
erners. 1 

Tliat  this  answer  again  gave  the  crisis  a  much  more 
serious  character,  cannot  be  denied,  although,  according  to 
M'hat  lias  been  already  said,^  we  cannot  concur  in  Hodg- 
son's view  that  it  was  this  that  forced  the  south  into  the 
rebellion.  But  what  further  had  to  be  and  would  be  done 
in  order  to  pilot  the  ship  safely  into  the  haven  of  compro- 
mise was  hard  to  say.  At  this  point  death  unexpectedly 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  rescuer. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  T:iylor  had  attended  an  open  air 
celebration  at  which  Foote  delivered   the  usual  adclress. 


contest  betweon  the  United  States  nnd  one  of  the  southern  state?,  is 
more  than  I  am  ready  to  anirni."  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Haven,  Sept. 
12,  1850.     Webst.'s  Priv.  CV)rresp.,  II.,  p.  387. 

*  Claiborne,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  A.  Quitman,  II.,  pp.  G2, 
83. 

»The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  p.  276. 
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The  suflTocating  heat  of  the  sun  threw  the  President  into 
a  violent  fever  whicli  soon  assumed  a  dangerous  character. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  he  expired,  declaring  that  he  had 
honestly  tried  to  do  his  duty,  and  had  nothing  to  repent.  ^ 
The  news  of  Taylor's  death  made  a  deep  imj>ression 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  universally  felt  to  be  an 
event  of  great  importance,  but  no  one  was  able  to  predict 
with  certainty  its  eifect  on  the  course  of  national  politics. 
For  a  second  time,  but  at  an  infinitely  more  serious  junc- 
ture, the  White  House  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly changed  into  a  house  of  mourning,  and  a  second  time 
it  ^vas  the  will  of  destiny  that  the  Vice-President  who 
was  to  enter  there  owed  his  election  to  the  second  office 
of  the  Republic  more  to  a  temporary  whim  than  to  ripe 
deliberation.  The  real  candidate  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention had  been  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had,  however,  been  dropped  to  punish  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  some  delegates  of  the  state  to  the  attitude  of  the 
national  convention  on  the  slavery  question.  Millard 
Fillmore,  to  whom  they  then  turned,  was  not  a  man  of 
national  reputation.  The  general  public  knew  little  more 
of  him  than  that  he  had  for  some  time  belonwd  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  that  he  had  once  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Xew  York  Whigs  for  gov- 
ernor. Those  who  had  followed  politics  more  clo.sely 
could  recall  that  at  the  head  of  the  important  committee 
of  the  House  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  had  proved  himself 

'  Ilorace  Mann  characterizes  him  with  equal  brevity  and  fitness,  in 
the  following  words:  "He  really  is  a  most  simple-minded  old  man. 
He  has  the  least  show  or  pretention  about  him  of  any  man  I  ever  saw; 
talks  as  artlessly  as  a  child  about  aflfairs  of  state,  and  does  not  seem  to 
pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  anything  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  He  is  a 
remarkable  man  in  some  respects ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a 
man  should  be  President  of  the  United  States."  Life  of  Horace  Mann, 
p.  292. 
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a  conscientiouSj  industrious  man,  of  sound,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  those  who  made  inquiries  in  his  own  state  and 
among  his  personal  acquaintances  might  hear  him  praised 
as  a  plain,  honorable  and  patriotic  man,  who  gladly  kept 
to  the  broad  safe  middle  course.  The  conservatives,  there- 
fore, hoped  from  the  beginning  that,  although  he  had  for- 
merly favored  the  Wilmot  proviso,  the  change  in  the 
Presidency  would  be  of  service  to  them.^  When  he  called 
"Webster  as  Secretary  of  State  to  the  head  of  his  cabinet, 
it  was  certain  that  henceforth  the  entire  influence  of  the 
administration  would  be  exerted  to  bring  about  the  com- 
promise. 

The  storm  had  been  so  violent  that  the  waves  continued 
to  run  high  for  some  time.  But  in  spite  of  this  there  re- 
mained really  only  questions  of  detail  to  be  settled  and 
diflBculties  rather  of  a  formal  nature  to  be  overcome. 
Clay's  omnibus  was  left  sticking  in  a  swamp.  When  the 
bill  was  passed  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  territory  of  Utah 
was  all  that  remained  of  its  original  contents.     The  House 

*  Webster  writes  as  early  as  July  11  to  his  friend  Haven:  "One 
thing  I  feel  sure  of,  and  that  is  that  they  (the  new  ministers)  will  be 
Round  men.  The  President  is  a  sensible  man,  and  a  conservative 
Whig,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  any  'isms,'  such  as  have 
votaries  at  the  present  day. 

"I  believe  Mr.  Fillmore  favors  the  compromise,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  recent  events  have  increased  the  probability  of  the  passage 
of  that  measure." 

And  on  the  following  day:  "  My  dear  sir,  you  see  the  spirit  of  good 
will  which  is  manifesting  itself  here.  This  is  the  golden  hour  of  op- 
portunity, be  assured.  The  opposition  gentlemen  are  determined,  all 
the  conservative  part  of  them,  at  least,  to  give  the  administration  fair 
play ;  and  Mr.  Fillmore  is  well-intentioned  and  discreet,  lie  will  meet 
with  annoyances  from  the  rather  overbearing  spirit  of  a  certain  quarter 
(evidently  Clay  is  meant),  btit  I  hope  he  will  stand  stiff.  If  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  forming  his  administration,  I  verily  believe  a  prospect  is 
before  us  for  a  better  state  of  things  than  we  have  enjoyed  for  twenty 
years."    Webst^s  Priv.  Corresp.,  II.,  pp.  876,  877. 
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burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  the  bill  was  sent  back  to 
it  in  this  shape.  The  vanity  of  the  authors  was  naturally 
somewhat  wounded  by  this  fate  of  the  child  of  their  sor- 
row, for  which  they  had  fought  so  desperately  almost  two 
mouths.  And  they  acted  as  if  the  whole  question  had 
now  been  reopened.  Clay  had,  nevertheless,  little  cause 
to  play  the  injured  man  or  assume  a  tragic  mien.  The 
essential  contents  of  his  propositions  were  not  abandoned; 
but  it  was  only  chosen  to  give  them  another  form  more  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  this  was 
done  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  possible,  to  make  this  concession  to  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  allow  California  to  be  used  as  a 
tow-line  for  the  whole  compromise.  It  sufficed  now  to 
arrange  the  questions  in  their  j)roper  order  to  be  sure  that 
they  would  all  be  solved  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Union  rescuers.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of 
the  omnibus  bill,  the  honor  of  being  the  chief  originator 
of  the  compromise  of  1850  was  rightly  attributed  to  Clay 
by  his  contemporaries,  and,  therefore,  too,  history  rightly 
makes  him  primarily  responsible  therefor. 

The  last  stadium  of  the  compromise  negotiations  was 
introduced  by  a  message  of  the  President,  on  the  Gth  of 
August,  on  the  Texas  question. ^  The  President  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  the  letter  of  Governor  Bell  to  Taylor, 
of  the  14th  of  June,  and  the  answer  of  Webster,*  dated 
August  5th,  and  pointed  out  that  the  governor  had  assem- 
bled the  legislature  in  order,  as  far  as  was  known,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  occupation  of  New  ^[exico  by  force  of  arms. 
In  a  more  extended  argument  he  then  demonstrated  that 
the  stand})oint  adopted  l)y  Taylor  was  the  only  permissible 
one;  that  is,  that  the  President  had  absolutely  no  choice, 

»  StatoMii.'s  Man.,  III.,  pp.  1894-1899. 
a  Webbler's  AVorks,  VI.,  pp.  479-487. 
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since  he  could  look  upon  New  Mexico  only  as  United 
States  territory,  and  must  execute  the  laws.  Tliis  was 
followed  by  an  urgent  admonition  to  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Texas  without  delay,  and  by  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  latter  be  offered  a  suitable  indemnity. 
The  Senate  immediately  complied  with  this  request. 
On  the  9th  of  August  it  passed  the  Texas  bill  by  a  vote 
of  30  to  20,*i  modifying  slightly  the  boundary  lines  fixed 
by  the  omnibus  bill,  but  not  to  the  disadvantage  either  of 
Texas  or  of  the  south, ^  and  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  at  ten  million  dollars.  AVith  the  Texas  bill 
was  afterwards  coupled  the  bill  organizing  New  Mexico  as 
a  territory  ;S  the  constitutional  convention  in  New  Mexico 
liad,  therefore,  met  in  vain.  With  regard  to  slavery  the 
bill  contained  two  provisions:  the  territory  in  due  time 
was  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  witli  or  without  slavery, 
according  as  its  constitution  should  provide;  and  in  all 
suits  involving  title  to  slaves,  an  appeal  should  be  allowed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
object  in  controversy.  Congress  thus  imposed  the  deci- 
sion, with  its  fearful  responsibility,  upon  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal  of  imj)otence  was  clothed 
in  a  formula  that  declared  that  it  belonged  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  what  the  constitution  provided.     But  the 

>  Stat,  at  L.,  IX.,  i)p.  446  -402. 

'Texas  now  extended  north  only  up  to  the  Missouri  line;  the  5th 
section  of  the  bill,  however,  provided  that  this  law  shall  not  alter  any- 
thing in  the  provisions  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  "either  att 
regards  the  number  of  states  that  may  hereafter  be  fonix'd  out  of  the 
state  of  Texas,  or  otherwise."  Thus  the  w^uth  had  the*  prosptict,  In  the 
course  of  time,  of  being  able  to  cut  one  more  slave  stale  out  of  Texas 
than  was  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  n-solutions  of 
annexati(»n,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  almost  universally  underst^KKl. 

'  On  the  loth  of  August  it  was  pa«sr;d  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
27  to  10,  after,  on  the  14th,  Chase's  motion  expressly  to  prohibit 
slayery  had  \yeen  rejected  by  a  vote  of  S^  to  20. 

35 
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mask  was  so  transparent  that  it  could  deceive  only  those 
eyes  which  did  not  wish  tx)  see.  The  constitution  said 
nothing  about  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  to  Congress — 
and  to  Congress  alone — belonged  the  right  and  dnty  of 
its  legislative  interpretation.  The  office  of  the  judge  is 
solely  to  decide  concrete  questions  of  right  according  to  the 
laws,  and  he  must,  therefore,  refuse  to  enforce  laws  which, 
on  account  of  their  unconstitutionality,  have  no  legal 
force;  that  is,  which  are  laws  only  in  form,  but  not  in 
contents.  But  a  judge  never  can,  or  ought  to,  be  given 
the  right,  or  subjected  to  the  duty  of  determining,  what 
the  law  ought  to  be;  and  this  was  what  the  bill  indirectly 
did. 

Tlie  ice  was  broken  by  the  passage  of  the  Texas  bill  in 
the  Senate.  In  what  direction  the  saving  fountain  of 
compromise  was  now  about  to  flow,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  its  waters,  we  may  learn  from  the  old  champion 
of  liberty,  Giddings,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
had  still  been  so  joyous  and  hopeful:  "Sir,  the  message 
begins  with  General  Taylor's  policy,  and  ends  with  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  begins  in  boldness,  and  ends 
in  political  pusillanimity.  It  commences  by  maintaining 
our  national  rights,  and  closes  by  advising  us  to  surrender 
them  up.  It  begins  by  informing  Texas  that  she  must 
submit  to  constitutional  authority,  and  ends  by  proposing 
to  pay  her  richly  if  she  will  but  obey  the  constitution. 

'*  The  message  was  evidently  intended  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  these  bills,  to  which  I  have  referred.  Indeed, 
the  President's  organ  (the  National  Intelligencer^^  the 
oldest  Whig  paper,  perhaps,  in  the  Union,  conducted  with 
great  dignity  and  general  propriety,  comes  out  this  morn- 
ing giving  a  pn^gramme  of  the  future  action  of  this  body. 
It  not  only  antici])ates  the  passage  of  these  objectionable 
bills  here,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  in  accordance  with 
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the  reeoinmfniiiilion  of  the  President,  bot  foretells  their 
passage  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  sent  us  from  the 
Senate.  *  *  *  I  liave  been  told  this  morning,  also, 
that  the  whole  thing  was  arranged  before  the  defeat  of  the 
omnibus  bill;  that  leading  memliei-s  of  the  other  end  of 
the  cRpitol  had  arranged  the  whole  affair,  and  that  thu 
billa  are  to  be  forced  through  under  the  screw  of  the  pre- 
vions  qnestiun  without  bein{:f  committed  or  discussed,  and 
that  thia  is  to  be  done  by  Whig  votes.  »  *  *  I  am 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  yon  sontliern  men  hold  your 
Gaiienaes  almost  nightly,  agree  upon  your  measures,  and 
unite  your  cH'ortB  to  subject  the  north  to  your  views."* 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  Senate  passed  the  Califor- 
nia bill  by  a  vote  of  34  to  18.  On  the  14th  of  Angust 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  "protest," 
dated  the  day  before,  and  signed  by  him  and  nine  other 
eottthem  senators,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be 
eatered  upon  the  journal.  The  Senate  refused  to  comply 
with  the  wish.  The  protest,  awordingly,  did  not  appear 
in  tlie  journal  of  the  Senate;  but  none  the  less  was  the 
fact  registeretl  in  the  tablets  of  the  country's  history,  that 
t«i  senators  had  offered  a  formal  protest  iigainst  the  com- 
promise that  was  to  bury  the  slaverj-  question  forever — 
that  the  avowed  reason  assigned  for  the  protest  was,  that 
the  compromise  deprived  the  south  of  its'  constitutional 
right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  territories;  and  lastly,  tliat 
the  protest  closed  with  the  declaration  that  the  dave  states 
wonld  not  remain  in  the  Union  unless  tlieir  constitutional 
right  of  equality  was  allowed  them.     Was  this  only  one 

'  12th  of  August.  Congr.  Globe,  8]st  Congr..  Ist  8eaa.,  p.  1503      In 

Ibe   sepnrale   edition   of  Giddings'  speecbea,  the  apeecti   tB  wrongly 

'  dated  tlie  ISih  of  Aogust,  luil,  Bccordiag  to  tlie  whI]  known  dlaroput' 

able  prur.lke  of  Amurican  poliiicIanB,  all  Bort«  of  Httla  aliuraiions 


are  made  io  it 
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of  those  dissonances  which  musicians  employ  as  a  foil,  bo 
to  speak,  for  the  harmony  that  is  to  follow? 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  Senate  resolved  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  12  to  engross  the  bill  for  the  delivery  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  1  which  I  shall  henceforth  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  call,  according  to  Kapp's  example,  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  Only  two  northern  senators.  Sturgeon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jones,  of  Iowa,  had  voted  with  the 
southern  majority,  and  the  names  of  fifteen  northern  sen- 
ators are  lacking  in  the  list  oT  votes.  From  this  fact 
alone  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  character  of  the 
bill.  It  could  not  be  rejected,  for  the  entire  compromise 
would  thereby  have  fallen  through,  but  it  was  such  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  north,  that  only  two '  sena- 
tors had  the  melancholy  courage  to  vote  for  it. 

The  bill*  began  by  charging  with  the  execution  of  the 
law,  commissions  appointed  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  superior  courts  of  the  territories, 
whose  numbers  could  be  increased  as  needed. ^  Equally 
with  tlie  judges  of  the   circuit  and  district  courts   tliey 

*  This  is  to  be  reiiarded  as  the  decisive  vote.  With  regard  to  the 
last  vote  the  CoiiLnossional  Globe  gives  nothing  more  precise. 

2  Stat,  at  L.,  IX.,  pp.  4(12-405. 

^  Mason  had  at  first  moved  that  all  postmasters  should  be  ex-ollioio 
bailitls  of  the  slave-hnnters.  At  the  lirst  glance,  the  thought  aj^pears 
absurd,  but  Mason  had  his  good  reasons  for  the  proposition.  "It  has 
been  said  to  me  by  gontlomen  in  conversation,  that  ^ve  ought  not  to 
impose  this  duty  ui)on  postmasters;  that  many  of  them  are  men  not 
sutliciently  conversant  with  the  forms  of  business,  with  judicial  forms, 
to  execute  such  a  law.  I  admit  it;  but  there  is  no  remedy.  If  the 
law  is  to  be  efloctual,  you  must  provide  ofHcors  to  execute  it  at  almo.st 
eveiy  cross-road,  in  all  the  counties  of  the  offending  states.  If  the 
law  can  be  executed,  it  must  be  done  by  oflicers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  and  we  are  obligod  to  take  those  already  existing,  unless  you 
would  create  a  new  batch,  and  pay  them  adequate  salaries,  to  be 
loc.Mtcd  at  every  point,  in  every  county  of  the  non-slaveholding  states." 
Congr.  Globe,  81st  Congr.,  1st  Bess.,  p.  236. 
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« 

were  to  take  cognizance  of  plaints  for  the  delivery  of 
fugitive  slaves,  a  provision  the  constitutionality  of  which 
was  much  attacked,  because  the  constitution  did  not  give 
Congress  a  right  to  transfer  judicial  powers  to  officials 
who  were  not  judges.  The  "satisfactory  proof,"  which 
was  required  in  order  to  deliver  up  the  accused  to  the 
alleged  owner  or  to  his  agent  as  a  slave,  was  the  official 
establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  escape  of  a  slave  by  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  and  a  declaration  on  oath  with 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  person,  i  The  procedure  was 
to  be  "summary"  and  the  testimony  of  the  accused  was 
not  to  be  admitted.  "All  good  citizens"  were  "com- 
manded," if  thereto  required,  "to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  this  law."  If  the 
alleged  slave  escapes  from  the  marshal  or  his  deputies, 
the  marshal  is  responsible  to  tlie  owner  thereof  for  his 
full  value.  Whoever  knowin^^lv  harbors  or  conceals  a 
fugitive  slave  in  order  to  prevent  his  arrest,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  and  shall,  in  addition,  if  the  slave  escapes,  pay 
the  owner  $1,000.  If  the  owner  fears  a  forcible  rescue  of 
the  slave  awarded  him,  the  official,  in  whose  hands  the 
slave  is,  may,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  employ 

*  The  affidavit  for  the  establishment  of  the  identity — "a  general 
description  of  the  person  so  escaping,  with  such  convenient  certainty 
as  may  be" — did  not  need,  however,  to  be  made  beibre  the  judge  be- 
fore whom  the  fact  of  the  escape  of  a  since  icas  established,  "  A  tran- 
scrijH  of  such  record "  shall  be  suflicient  proof  that  the  person 
therein  described  is  a  slave,  "and  upon  the  production  by  the  said 
party  of  other  and  further  evidence  if  necessary,  either  oral  or  by 
affidavit,  in  addition  to  what  is  contaiued  in  the  said  record  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  csci4i)ing,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
claimant.  *  *  *  Prodded,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  production  of  a  transcript  of  such  record  jis 
evidence  as  aforesaid.  But  in  its  absence  the  claim  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  upon  other  satisfactory  proofs,  competent  in  law.'* 
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as  many  men  as  he  deems  necessary  and  retain  them 
according  to  his  discretion  in  order  to  prevent  the  rescue. 
And  lastly,  as  a  worthy  crowning  of  the  whole,  if  the 
alleged  fugitive  is  delivered  up  as  a  slave  the  commissioner 
receives  ten  dollars,  but  if  the  reclamation  is  rejected  as 
insuflBiciently  proved,  he  gets  only  half  that  sum. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill.  The  objection  mentioned  above 
appears  to  have  little  force,  since  in  the  first  place  it  was 
at  least  disputable  whether  there  was  any  question  here  of 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  at  all,  and  secondly,  if 
this  question  was  answered  aflBirmatively,  it  could  be  said 
that  the  commissioners  were  special  judges  under  another 
name.  A  judgment  by  sworn  jurymen  was  certainly,  in 
view  of  the  peremptory  character  of  the  clause  requiring 
delivery,  not  absolutely  essential,  and  all  the  less,  that  the 
delivery  was  not  regarded  as  a  judicial  decision  concern- 
ing the  legal  status  of  the  man  claimed.  This  was  left  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  state  or  territory  from  which  he  was 
claimed  to  have  fled.  Clay  had  accordingly  demanded 
guaranties  that  the  accused  should  then  be  brought  before 
a  jury,  and  the  fugitive  slave  law  was,  therefore,  an  essential 
alteration  for  the  worse  of  the  omnibus  bill.^ 

But  even  if  the  law  was  constitutional  it  was  none  the 
less  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.  From  the  stand- 
point of  humanity,  fairness,  and  morals  it  needs  no  closer 
examination;  it  is  enough  to  rea<l  its  ])rovisions  tlirough 
once  attentively,  in  order  to  turn  from  it  with  horror  and 
indignation.     That  the  Democratic  republic  could  bring 

»  R.  Conkling  said,  1863:  "We  had  *  *  *  adopted  a  fugitive 
slave  law,  which  I  hoard  Douglas  toll  Mason  he  [Mason]  drew,  and 
made  as  stringent  as  he  could,  and  Mason  admitted  it."  The  Sumter 
Anniversary.  The  Loyal  National  League,  in  mass  meeting  on  Union 
Square,  New  York,  p.  93. 
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itself  to  take  pirt  iu  euch  fashion  for  the  slave-hunter  and 
ngainst  his  victim,  and  that  It  was  made  so  fearfully  easy 
for  unscnipulougness,  revenge,  and  greed,  to  convert  free 
men  and  women  into  slaves,  will  always  remain  a  deep 
stain  in  the  history  of  the  Unital  States. 

Whom  the  Gods  will  destroy,  they  first  make  mad. 
The  iiKI  saying  had  here  received  a  striking  con- 
firmation in  the  case  of  the  slavocracy.  The  fugitive 
slave  law  wiis  a  deadly  blow  to  it  inflicted  by  its  own 
hands,  and  this  political  side  of  tlie  question  was  of  infi- 
nitely greater  siguifieauce  than  the  constitutional  g^uib- 
blings. 

It  cuuTiot  be  denied  tliat  the  south  had  good  grounds 
for  complaint.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  try  what  skill- 
ful dialectic  and  audacious  sophisms  can  accomplish  with 
regard  to  the  particular  laws  of  the  free  states  of  which  it 
complained.  The  constitution  Lad  undeniably  intended 
not  only  to  give  the  slaveholders  generally  the  right  of 
claiming  their  fugitive  slaves,  but  also  to  make  their  re- 
covery as  easy  as  was  possible  without  infringing  or 
endimgering  the  rights  of  third  parties.  The  so-called 
liberty  laws,  however,  all  aimed  at  placing  difficulties  in 
their  way.'     However  these  laws  were  to  be  judged  from 


'  Tbe  ToIlowiDg  slalements  of  Butler  nre  in  paifect  accord  with  tbe 
Tflcts:  "Tlio  legislatloD  of  these  stntoa  liave  tieeu  of  adilferonl  L-har- 
Mier.  wiib  but  one  aim.  'ITiiit  which  look  plnce  pruvloos  to  Uie  Jii<lg- 
ment  of  tbp  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  I'rig  tb.  Pennsylrnnift  *  • 
*  wtu  with  a  Tiew  lo  counteract  the  legiulation  of  Congress,  and,  In 
t Is  opern lion,  to  defeat  the  contjiltuiicm.  That  which  liuii  tuki.-u  place 
slDce  that  decision  has  beea  eliillfully  framml  to  evade  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  jnilgmotit.  lie  whole  character  has  bneo  that  of  tm  nd- 
TWury.  lYaming  ilH  logislalion  with  skillful  hostility  to'the  riglits,  (be 
conijliiuiional  rights,  of  Uie  slaveholdlag  states  of  this  conft^eracy. 
Tlie  rettult  has  l>eeii  that  there  stunds  the  constilulloa,  a  dead  letter, 
and  here  lives  the  state  legUlniion  that  desiroyeil  iL  The  coiiBiltu- 
tloa  has  been  ututionury,  whilst  lava  have  been  aggreaelvely  prugrua- 
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an  ethical  standpoint,  the  charge  of  mala  fides  was  well 
founded,  even  if  a  formal  justification  of  all  their  separate 
provisions  were  possible.  And  this  mala  fides  cost  the 
border  states  a  very  considerable  sum  every  year.  Butler, 
of  South  Carolina,  reckoned  the  yearly  loss  of  the  south 
by  the  escape  of  slaves  at  $200,000.*  Unquestionably 
the  estimate  was  much  too  high  although  the  traffic  on 
the  underground  railway  was  already  quite  lively.'  But 
even  had  the  material  injury  and  the  right  of  the  south 
to  complain  been  still  greater,  what  were  they  in  the  face 

sive."  Congr.  Globe,  31st  CoDgr.,  1st  Sess.,  Append.,  p.  79.  In  this 
speech  there  is  also  to  be  found  a  short  review  of  the  laws  in  question 
of  the  several  states. 

1 1.  c.  Clingman  knew  how  to  figure  out  a  very  different  account 
"The  extent  of  the  loss  to  the  south  may  be  understood  from  the  fact, 
that  the  number  of  runaway  slaves  now  in  the  north  is  stated  as  being 
thirty  thousand — worth,  at  present  prices,  little  short  of  tifteen  mil- 
lions  of  dollars.  *  *  *  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  the  other 
day.  tliat  a  few  counties  in  Maryland,  had,  by  the  efforts  of  the  aboli- 
tionista  within  six  months,  upon  computation,  lost  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  slaves.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest  stand- 
iuLf,  from  Delaware,  assured  me  the  other  day  that  that  liiile  state 
lost,  each  year,  at  least  iliat  value  of  such  property  in  the  same  way," 
Congr.  Globe,  31st  Cor.gr.,  1st  Soss.,  p.  203. 

2  The  road,  of  course,  terminated  in  Canada,  because  only  there 
were  the  fugitives  perfectly  sale  from  their  pursuers.  The  names  of 
the  "stations,"  and  those  in  charge  of  them  were  known  only  lo  those 
concerned,  but  the  slave  who  was  near  enough  to  a  fort  or  to  the 
bord<M-  of  a  free  state  to  have  the  possibility  (»f  escape,  and  who  had 
the  courage  for  the  venture,  could  always  learn  the  .nidresses. 
lit'  could  rely  absolutely  upon  the  devotion  and  setrciy  of  the 
agents.  The  fugitives  and  their  helpers  often  showed  aii  iuL-cnuily 
and  daring  bordering  on  the  marvelous.  The  time  will  yo\  come 
when,  even  in  the  south,  due  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  touc*h- 
ing  unselfishness,  simple  magnanimity,  and  glowing  love  ol  Ij  eedoni  of 
these  law-breakers  on  principle,  who  were  for  the  most  p.ut  peoi)le 
without  name,  money,  or  higher  education.  Those  who  are  int(»rested 
in  further  dt^tails  of  this  chapter  of  the  history  of  slavery  are  leferred 
to  the  reminiscences  of  Levi  Collin  and  W.  Stell,  The  Underground 
Kail  road. 
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of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  law?  Webster  had 
pointed  out  that  the  New  England  states  had  complained 
most  bitterly  of  the  obligation  to  deliver  fugitive  slaves, 
although  for  many  jears  not  a  single  case  had  occurred  in 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  it.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  Bissell,  of  Illinois,  called  attention  in  the  House  of 
Eeprosentatives  to  the  fact,  tliat  those  of  the  slave  states 
from  which  no  slaves  could  ever  escape,  as  Mississippi 
and  Ahibama,  were  the  most  violent  in  their  complaints 
that  tlie  north  did  not  fulfill  its  obligations  in  this  regard. 
Yet  no  one  was  silly  enough  to  charge  against  the  New 
England  states  or  Mississi])pi  and  Alabama  that  their  em- 
bitterment  was  a  lying  game  of  demagogic  agitation. 
The  true  facts  were  a  drastic  proof  of  the  fearful  exaspera- 
tion with  which  the  extreme  wings  of  both  parties  already 
regarded  the  ethical  side  of  the  question.  ''  Sentiment, 
sentiment,  sentiment  alone,"  had  been  the  cry  of  the  great 
compromise  maker.  And  if  it  had  in  truth,  not  only  in 
the  north  but  also  in  the  south,  been  a  question  of  sentiment 
alone,  the  days  of  the  Union  would  none  the  less  have 
been  numbered,  for  sentiments  are  mighty,  still-convulsing 
forces,  when  in  manly  peoples  they  attain  to  such  intensity. 
The  conclusion  from  this  for  the  south  was,  that,  if  it 
really  was  chiefly  anxious  to  make  its  material  loss  as  small 
as  possible,  it  ought,  as  Seward  said,i  to  make  the  law  for 
the  delivery  of  slaves,  milder  rather  than  more  stringent. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  House  passed  the  bill,  Horace 
Mann  wrote  to  Downer:  "K  the  friends  of  freedoiri  do 
not  rally  on  this,  they  are  dead  for  half  a  century."^ 
There  was  no  cause  for  fear.  As  early  as  the  21st  of 
March,  the   Independent  had  written   with   good   right, 

»  Works,  I.,  p.  67. 

«  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  p.  829. 
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that  all  fugitive  slave  laws  would  remain  a  dead  letter.  ^ 
Yes,  as  far  as  the  giving  up  of  the  fugitive  slaves  w^as  con- 
cerned, but  otherwise  by  no  means.  The  law  was  so 
hideous  that  it  called  forth  from  the  friends  of  freedom  a 
cry  of  indignation  and  rage  that  sounded  as  shrill  to  the 
northern  conscience  as  the  first  battle-cry  of  the  abolition- 

*  "Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  seldom  at  fauH  in  his  facts  and  judgments, 
though  in  his  principles  he  is  crazy  enough,  declared  the  truth,  that 
no  enactments  would  be  of  any  use  if  the  people  of  the  North  were 
indisposed  to  arrest  fugitive  slaves.  The  people  are  opposed  to  slave 
catching  on  free  soil!  No  enactments  will  be  of  any  use!  Ten 
thousand  pulpits  are  eveiy  week  pouring  light  upon  the  public  mind. 
Every  religious  paper  (save  a  few  whose  subscribers  are  in  the  valley 
of  vision,  a  great  army  of  dry  bones),  is  standing  for  the  right.  Some 
few  there  be  that  dare  not  speak  for  the  oppressed;  but  they  are 
equally  too  cowardly  to  speak  against  the  public  sentiment  of 
humanity  which  lives  in  the  north.  And  Daniel  Webster  might  as 
well  pour  oil  on  Niagara  to  calm  it,  as  honeyed  words  on  the  true 
conscience  and  outbursting  humanity  of  northern  freemen  and  Chris- 
tians, to  quiet  them."  And  there  were  other  southerners  who  saw  no 
less  clearly  on  this  point  than  Calhoun.  Butler  said:  "The  federal 
legislature,  within  its  constitutional  competency,  has  too  limited 
means  to  carry  out  the  article  of  the  Constitution  to  which  this  bill 
applies;  and,  sir,  I  know  this  much,  that  the  cardinal  articles  of  the 
constitution  are  not  to  be  preserved  by  statutory  enactments  upon 
parchment.  They  must  live  and  be  preserved  in  the  willing  minds 
and  good  faith  of  those  who  incurred  the  obligation  to  maintain 
thejn."  Congr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Ap])ond.,  p.  79.  And 
Mason  himself,  the  chief  originator  of  the  law,  admitted :  "  I  fear,  there- 
fore, seriously  fear,  that,  pass  what  law  we  may,  such  law  will  be  found 
inoperative:  for  no  law  can  be  carried  into  eliVct  unless  it  is  sustained 
and  supported  by  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  directed." 
Conjxr.  Globe,  iUst  Congr.,  1st  8ess.,  p.  2;W.  Why  then,  pa.ss  the  law, 
unless  it  was  desired  to  drive  a  fresh  wediro  into  the  frail  Union? 
Mason  declared:  "I  trust,  sir,  that  it  may  have  some  effect,  if  not  in 
enforcing  this  law  of  the  constitution,  at  least  in  informing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  non-slaveholding  states  what  their  duties  are  under  this  con- 
ftMh'racy."  Ibid.  p.  253f).  Even  if  fat  jiLsfitid  pcreat  mumhis  could  be 
the  supreme  princii)le  of  politics,  this  standpoint  could  not  have  been 
justilicd,  because  in  this  case,  the  suinmum  jus  had  been  condemned 
as  suini/m  injuria  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  time. 


MU 
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ists.  Tlie  conservatives  and  the  politicians  might  cling 
never  so  desperately  to  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  compro- 
mise of  1850,  every  attempt  to  execute  the  fugitive  slave  law 
increased  the  number  of  its  opponents,  and  the  more 
regardless  of  consequences  the  attempts  were,  the  more 
effective  a  propaganda  they  proved  for  those  who  cursed 
them  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Ko  other  single 
measure  did  so  much  to  convince  the  north  of  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  the  power  of  the  slavocracy — so  much  to 
steel  the  nerves  and  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  final 
struggle.  Assuredly  they  who  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  fugitive  slave  laws  were  law-breakers,  but  when  the 
legislators  venture  to  force  upon  a  great,  high-minded, 
and  deeply  religious  people  a  law  that  tramples  in  the 
dust  its  holiest  feelings  and  convictions,  the  people  will 
always  in  the  end  march  on  with  crushing  tread  over  law 
and  law-givers. 

The  great  work  was  now  accomplished.  There  remained 
to  pass  only  the  bill  on  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  this  the  Senate  delaved  till  the  other  bills 
should  have  been  accepted  by  the  House.  In  accordance 
with  the  announcement  of  the  National  Inttllhji:nvci\  a 
l>e<j:innini]:  was  made  with  the  Texas  bill.  If  this  should 
]>e  passed,  the  whole  compromise  might  be  looked  uj)(>n  as 
secure;  not  because  the  Texas  question  offered  in  itself 
the  greatest  difficulties,  but  because  according  to  the  pro- 
<rramme  of  the  Union  rescuers,  all  the  bills  formed  a  fine 
chain,  not  a  single  link  of  which  could  be  safely  broken 
out;  with  one  they  all  wouhl  fall,  and  each  one  drew  all 
the  others  with  it;  but  it  was  necessary,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  the  entire  idea  of  the  compromise  to  begin 
with  a  bill  that  was  acceptable  to  the  south.  The  Texas 
bill,  however,  was  best  adapted  to  disturb  and  break 
through  the  ranks  of  the  northern  opj)osition,  because  it 
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offered  a  ringing  reward  for  the  patriotic  deed  of  saving 
the  Union. 

The  ideal  impulse  that  ran  through  Europe  in  1848, 
had   found   a   sympathetic   disposition  of  minds    in  the 
United  States.     As  then,  after  a  short  time  the  reaction 
gained  a  preponderance,  so  here,  too,  a  strong  opposing 
tendency  soon  set  in.     People,  it  is  true,  continued  to  hold 
forth  violently  about  European  tyrants,  bade  the  fugitives 
heartily  welcome,  and  feted  the  Hungarian  champions  of 
liberty  in  particular  in  an  absurd  and  almost  unworthy  fash- 
ion; but  a  materialistic  spirit  was  taking  possession  of  daily 
wider  circles  of  the  people — a  spirit  that  readily  allowed 
twice  two  to  be  three  in  matters  of  ideal  interest,  provided 
it  could  make  twice  two  five  where  material  interests  w^ere 
concerned.     This  was  in  great  part  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California.     Trade  and  commerce  re- 
ceived a  violent,   unhealthy  impulse,   and  the   mania  of 
growing  rich  quickly  and  without  toil  became  epidemic. 
The  political  confusion,  which  everywhere  exerted  a  dis- 
turbing influence  on  the  development  of  economic  rela- 
tions   found,   therefore,   a   particularly   sensitive    tone  of 
feeling.     For  this  reason  we  saw  the  mercantile  and  indus- 
trial circles,  which  in  the  United  States,  have  alwavs  been 
among  the  wannest  and  most  devoted  clierishers  and  sup- 
j^urtors   of    ideal    interests,    resjiond   with    such    frightful 
inisillanimitv  to  the  crv  that   the  Union  was  in  danirer. 
And  this  was  why  so  ready  a   hearing  was  often  found 
among  them  by  the  politicians  who  now  began  to  whisper 
to  tlu  ni  that  this  was  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to  iset 
from  the  south,  in  return  for  political  •"*  abstractions,"  real, 
solid  advantages,  which  othorwise  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  o^tain  for  many  years.     Webster,  in  ]>articular,  took  it 
upi>n  him>elf  to  allure  the  New  England  states  and  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  prospect  that  a  protective  taritf  could 
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now  be  put  tliroiig)i,i  and  it  was  Boston  that  first  and 
formally  capitulated.  Webster  had  long  bitterly  com- 
j»lained  that  he  met  with  no  support  from  the  representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts, 2  and  now  he  exulted  because  Boston 
had  chosen  a  representative ^  who  favored  the  compromise. 
I  lis  joy  drove  him  to  the  exaggeration  that  it  was  only 
then  that  the  salvation  of  the  Union  was  accomplished.  * 

^  Horace  Mann  writes,  Sept.  17:  "There  is  a  great  rush  liorc  (in 
Washington)  of  the  tariff  party.  Mr.  Webster  has  held  out  the  idea 
all  summer,  that,  if  we  would  surrender  liberty,  the  south  would  with- 
hold their  opposition  to  a  tariff.  This  is  the  idea  that  has  worked 
such  •a  wonderful  change  in  Boston  and  in  those  parts  of  the  state  con- 
nected by  business  with  it;  and  almost  all  parts  are  so  connected.  It 
is  the  pecuniary  sensorium,  and  the  nerves  reach  to  all  the  extrcmi- 
lies.  *  *  *  This  idea,  therefore,  that  money  is  to  be  made  by  a  set- 
tlement of  the  difllculties  in  favor  of  slavery,  has  been  the  corrupting 
idea  of  the  year,  and  it  has  worked  its  way  with  prodigious  eflicacy. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  a  tariff  measure  througli,  but 
as  yet  all  have  failed.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  reasrm  why  ilicre  is 
such  a  flocking  here  now  from  Lowell  and  Boston."  And  on  Sept.  24: 
"There  has  just  been  another  desperate  attempt  to  get  a  tariff.  *  *  * 
We  are  surrounded  by  lobby  members  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England.  The  men  wlio  have  been  ready  to  barter  away  liberty,  and 
l)lood,  and  souls  for  profit,  have  failed  again  miserably.  Mr.  Wol>- 
:  tcr's  promise,  made  at  the  Revere  House,  that,  if  the  north  would  go 
for  conciliation  [that  is,  the  .surrender  of  liberty],  they  could  then  liave 
'beneficial  legislation'  [that  is,  a  tarif!'],  has  not  been  fulfilled."  The 
Life  of  Horace  Mann,  pp.  ;331,  3;]5. 

2  On  the  7th  of  Aug.  he  writes:  "All  must  see  that  it  cannot  but 
be  disagreeable  to  me  to  struggle  day  after  day,  and  wa.ste  my  health, 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  department,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  na- 
tional difficulties,  and  yet  have  no  Massachusetts  following."  Private 
Corresp.,  IL,  p.  382.  That  he  excepted  Ashmun  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

*  "Boston,  ever  true  and  glorious  Boston, has  helped  us  immensely. 
Mr.  Eliot's  triumphant  election  awakened  entirely  new  hopes.  Up  to 
that  period  they  had  no  hoi)es  of  the  north.  I  never  knew  an  election, 
by  its  mere  character  of  an  deration,  on  certain  principles,  produce  half 
.so  much  effect."     n>id.,  p.  385. 

*  "It  would  be  of  little  consequence,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  could  only 
say  that  Boston  saved  me ;  but  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity,  and  with 
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The  hopes  of  a  tariff  again  proved  wholly  illusory. 
The  Texas  bill,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  regular  gold  bag, 
and  though  it  may  be  that  not  so  many  members  of  Con- 
gress had  their  liands  in  it  as  was  claimed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  compromise,  there  can,  nevertheless,  be  no 
question  that  to  this  i)eculiarity  of  the  bill  its  final  pas- 
sage was  in  a  large  measure  due.  The  market  value  of 
Texas*  scrip  had  fallen  to  four  or  five  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  compromise  bill  caused  it  to  mount  rapidly.  By  the 
18th  of  June  it  brought  fifty  cents,  ^  and  people  began  to 
tliink  it  possible  that  they  would  yet  get  dollar  for  dollar 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  the  vote  of  the  House 
it  now  depended  whether  millions  were  to  be  lost  or  won. 
Tlie  nearer  the  day  of  the  decision  approached,  the  more 
speculators  in  Texas  scrip  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
more  energetically  the  lobby  worked.  When  suasion 
failed  of  its  end,  a  share  in  the  speculation  was  granted. 
It  was  aj^serted  that  scrip  to  the  value  of  three  millions 
was  in  the  hands  of  government  officials,  members  of 
Congress,  and   agents.  ^      We  can   the  less  wonder   that, 

the  fullest  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  Boston  saved  the  country. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  government  no  such  consequences 
have  attended  any  single  election  as  those  that  flowed  from  Mr.  Eliot's 
election.  That  election  was  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  there 
was  Ineaking  out  a  new  fountain  of  brilliant  light  in  the  east,  and  men 
imbibed  hopes  in  which  they  had  never  before  indulged.  *  *  ♦ 
Whatever  prejudices  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  honorable 
southern  men  against  our  good  city,  they  are  now  aU  sunk  and  lost 
forever  in  their  admiration  of  her  nationality  of  spirit."  Ibid.,  pp. 
887,  8SS. 

1  The  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  p.  303. 

2  Giddings.  Speeches,  p.  403.  "Even  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
(;hargod  with  having  purchased  large  amounts  at  small  prices,  to  be 
returned  in  case  the  bill  alluded  to  should  fail  of  becoming  a  hxw. 
Members  of  Conc^ress  ofl[*ered  some  of  their  fellow  members  a  hun- 
dred  thousand  dollars  of  Texas  bonds,  to  be  paid  for  at  seventeen 
cents  upon  the  dollar,  and  if  the  bill  passed  they  were  to  be  received 
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ail;er  the  courage  and  tlie  convictions  of  the  northern  dele- 
gates had  been  stormed  at  for  nine  long  months  with 
threats,  arguments,  and  adjurements,  this  weight  proved 
heavy  enough  to  turn  the  scales  at  last  in  favor  of  com- 
promise, if  we  reflect  that  the  scjile  had  remained  quivering 
in  the  balance  so  long,  solely  because  a  southern  opposition 
had  worked  with  the  northern.  We  can  in  truth  oniv  be 
surprised  that  even  now,  for  a  moment,  all  seemed  lost. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  after  a  long  contest,  the  House 
refused  by  a  vote  of  126  to  80  to  engross  the  Texas  bill 
for  a  third  reading.  Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
Union  rescuers.  When,  however,  on  the  following  day  a 
i*econsideration  of  this  resolution  was  voted,  they  thought 
it  was  only  a  blind  alarm  shot.  But  after  a  second  violent 
war  of  words,  the  third  reading  was  again  refused  by  a 
vote  of  107  to  99.  When  now  a  second  reconsideration 
was  demanded,  the  speaker  pronounced  the  motion  inad- 
mis.-il)le  under  the  rules  of  the  House. ^  Howard,  of 
Texas,  appealed  from  this  decision  of  the  speaker  to  the 
House,  which  adjourned  amid  great  excitement.  Never 
had*  the  Union  rescuers  and  the  lobby  been  more  active 
than  they  were  this  evening  and  the  following  morning, 
in  order  to  procure  a  reversal  of  Cobb's  decision.  The 
latter  justified  his  decision  at  length,  but  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  123  to  83  declared  him  in  the  wrong,  on  the  ground 
that  the  bill  had  been  amended  since  the  first  reconsidera- 
tion by  coupling  it  with  the  New  Mexico  bill.  The  recon- 
sideration was  then  voted  by  a  majority  of  38.  ]>efore 
they  then  proceeded  to  a  vote  on  the  main  question,  Mor- 

back  by  the  vendor  at  sixty-seven  doUars  on  the  hundred,  so  as  to  give 
the  purchaser  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  vote."  Giddings,  IJistory 
of  the  Rebellion,  p.  327. 

1  See  Gushing,  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  pp.  507, 
606. 
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ris,  of  Ohio,  demanded  the  reading  of  the  17th  rule  which 
allowed  only  certain  persons  to  be  present  in  the  hall  of 
session,  and  remarked  thereon  that  the  owners  of  Texas 
bonds  could  see  and  hear  just  as  well  from  the  galleries. 
A  loud  cry  of  exultation  greeted  the  announcement  that 
the  third  reading  had  passed  by  a  vote  of  108  to  98.  i 

The  otlier  bills  were  now  passed  in  quick  succession: 
the  Calitbniia  bill  on  the  very  next  day  (Sept.  7th),  and 
the  Utah  bill  on  the  9th.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
Webster  wrote  to  his  friend  Harvey:  "It  is  a  day  of  re- 
joicing here,  such  as  I  never  witnessed.  The  face  of 
everything  is  changed.  You  would  suppose  nobody  had 
ever  thought  of  disunion.  All  say,  they  always  meant  to 
stand  by  the  Union  to  the  last."^  To  be  sure,  the  fugitive 
slave  law  had  not  yet  been  passed,  but  this  could  no  longer 
be  a  drop  of  anxious  care  in  the  brimming  beaker  of  joy, 
since  Giddiiigs  had  been  correctly  informed  when  he  had 
heard  that  the  screw  of  the  previous  question  was  again  to 
be  ap})lit'd  after  the  good  old  fashion.  In  particularly 
ugly  qm  <ti()ns,  the  south  had  always  liked  to  let  nortliern 
reprc'st  ntatives  do  the  disagreeable  work.  On  this  occa- 
sion Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  that  undertook  to 
ap])ly  the  parliamentary  hangman's  cord.  This  dark, 
worthy  man  was  the  only  representative  that  the  country 
had  an  oi>)>ortunity  of  hearing  on  this  bill.  By  a  vote  of 
87  to  GO,  the  House  passed  the  previous  question  moved 
by  him,  and  then,  on  the  12th  of  September,  passed   the 

*  "  The  announcement  of  the  result  was  received  with  inanifestatious 
of  applause  of  various  kinds,  the  most  peculiar  and  altractive  of  which 
was  a  sort  of  unpremeditated  alleirro  wiiistle,  which  the  Reporter  does 
not  rememher  to  have  heard  before  [certainly  never  in  the  llousp  of 
Representatives].  Tlie  other  tokens  of  glorification  were  of  a  Icsji 
musical  order."     Con.irr.  Globe,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  17G4. 

«  Priv.  Corre.';p.,  II.,  p.  885. 
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bill  by  a  vote  of  109  to  76.  Only  now,  after  the  north  in 
return  for  the  admission  of  California  had  voted  the  entire 
compromise  so  for  as  it  made  demands  on  the  nortli,  did 
the  Senate  (Sept.  IG)  allow  the  bill  on  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  pass. 

Just  before  the  vote,  Foote  and  Jefferson  Davis  came  to 
a  dispute  on  the  attitude  of  Mississippi  relative  to  the 
compromise.  Foote  aflSrmed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  in  favor  of  it,  while  Davis  declared  that 
nearly  every  prominent  man  in  the  state  condemned  it. 
Two  days  later,  Chase  said:  "The  question  of  slavery  in 
territories  has  been  avoided.  It  has  not  been  settled;" 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  conviction,  he  asked  permis- 
sion on  the  same  day,  to  bring  in  a  bill  expressly  prohib- 
iting slavery  in  the  territories.  Clay  opposed  it  violently: 
"I  hope  it  will  not  be  granted.  There  is,  I  believe,  peace 
now  prevailing  throughout  our  borders.  I  believe  it  is 
j>ermanent.  And  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation  put  its  face  against  any  further  disturb- 
ance of  the  country.'' 

In  order  with  the  declarations  of  Jefferson  Davis  still 
in  their  ears,  to  proclaim  the  permanence  of  the  peace,  it 
was  necessafy  either  to  have  a  faith  which  could  do  more 
than  move  mountains  or  the  naivete  of  a  Cass,  who  on  the 
same  day  announced:  "I  do  not  believe  any  party  could 
now  be  built  up  in  relation  to  this  question  of  slavery.  I 
think  the  question  is  settled  in  the  public  mind.  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  speeches  upon  it." 

Hale  gave  these  two  most  shining  lights  of  the  west,  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  the  two  national  parties, 
a  fitting  answer:  "And  now  gentlemen  flatter  themselves 
that  they  have  done  a  great  deed  for  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Everybody  is  pleased  except  a  few  *  wild  fanatics.' 
All  others  are  delighted,  and  are  binding  the  brows  of 
86 
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those  wlio  liave  consummated  this  great  work,  witli  laurels; 
they  are  burning  powder  to  blazon  forth  their  glory,  sing- 
ing songs  to  immortalize  their  deeds,  and  screaming  them- 
selves hoarse  with  pa3ans  of  praise  t^  those  who  have 
been  foremost  in  this  great  work.  Sir,  let  not  gentlemen 
deceive  themselves.  The  pen  of  inspiration  teaches  us 
that  there  was  a  time  when  a  set  of  men  cried  'Peace! 
Peace!  but  there  was  no  peace.'  Let  me  tell  you  there  is 
no  peace  to  those  who  think  they  have  successfully  dug  the 
grave  in  which  the  hopes,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of 
freedom  have  been  buried.  No,  sir,  that  peace  will  be 
short,  and  that  rejoicing  will  most  assuredly  be  turned 
into  mourning.  Gentlemen  altogether  mistake  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  whose  sentiments  have  been  violated, 
whose  wishes  have  been  disregarded,  and  whose  interestj- 
have  been  trampled  in  the  dust." 

Here  was  the  text  for  the  history  ox  the  next  ten  years, 
the  last  vears  of  this  Union. 
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Slavery  "A  Positive  Good." 

The  broad  basis  on  whicli  the  coiii]>n)mise  of  I80O 
rested  was  the  conviction  of  tlie  great  mnjority  of  the 
j)eople,  botli  north  and  soutli  that  it  was  fair,  reasonable 
and  patriotic  to  come  to  a  friendly  nnderstanding.  Apart 
from  the  pure  abolitionists,  who  from  the  height  of  their 
absolute  principle  looked  out  over  and  beyond  the  tumult 
of  party  contention,  the  number  was  still  infinitesimal  of 
those  who  unconditionally  condemned  all  farther  bargain- 
ing with  the  slavocracy  on  the  ground  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  compromise  could  only  be  another  term  for 
concession.  And  still  smaller  was  the  number  of  southern* 
radicals-  if  there  were  any  such  at  this  date — who  were 
honestly  convinced  that  to  enter  into  any  plans  for  an 
accommodation  would  be  ruinous,  and  incompatible  with 
the  honor  of  the  south.  Criticism  on  either  side,  there- 
fore, w^as  mainly  confined  to  the  separate  provisions  of  the 
compromise  with  regard  to  which  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  stood  in  a  weakly  defensive  attitude.  The  latter 
on  the  other  hand  rested  their  justification  and  their 
claim  to  recognition  on  the  simple  fact  that  they  liad 
brought  about  an  agreement  and  in  comparison  with  this 
fact  they  allowed  only  a  secondary  importance  to  any  and 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  A  third  side  (»f 
the  question,  essential  for  th(»  full  conii>ri'hension  ])oth  of 
the  contest  that  had  preceded  and  of  the  further  develop- 
ment of  tlie  struggle,  has  been  hitherto  almost  wholly 
overlooked.     Although  a  great   step   had    been   actually 
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taken  towiirds  tlie  solution  of  tlie  problem,  the  erroneous 
views  of  all  parties  with  regard  to  one  element  of  decisive 
importance  had  only  taken  deeper  root.  And  by  this 
again  the  approach  of  the  decision  was  hastened,  because 
all  parties  in  consequence  of  their  false  assumptions,  ad- 
vanced on  their  respective  ways  at  a  rate  at  which  they 
never  would  have  gone,  if  through  a  right  comprehension 
of  that  element  they  had  been  enabled  to  perceive  the  goal 
to  which  these  paths  would  necessarily  lead. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  many  of  the 
thinking  men  of  the  great  middle  party  were  really  under 
the  delusion  that  they  had  buried  the  slavery  question 
forever.  They  may  have  believed  that  they  had  provided 
against  a  violent  catastrophe  for  all  futurity,  and  they  had 
the  cheering  hope  that  peace  was  secured  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  enable  them  to  say  to  the  people  with 
the  rich  man  in  a  certain  biblical  i)arable:  "Eat  and  drink, 
my  soul,  and  take  thine  ease."  This  self-contented  con- 
j&dence  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  ship  of  "non-interven- 
tion" whose  timbers  were  fabricated  of  conscious  equivo- 
cation, still  more  swiftly  on  to  the  rocks,  on  which  it  must 
sooner  or  later  lifivc  been  shattered  even  without  the  aid 
of  ambitious  demagogues.  The  only  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  southern  radicals  could  draw  from  this  was  that 
the  slavocracy  might  with  greater  firmness  have  got  far 
more,  tuid  they  determined  to  use  the  experience  as  a 
lesson  for  the  future.  Their  political  opponents  shared 
this  conviction  but,  for  the  rest,  they  drew  from  the  same 
facts  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion.  They  had  been 
strenirthened  in  the  belief  that  the  secession  of  the  south- 
ern  states  was  only  a  phantom,  and  in  this  belief  even  the 
weaker  8i)irits  found  courage  to  pronounce  the  era  of  com- 
promise at  an  end. 

All  these  parties  were  laboring  under  a  serious  error, 
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an  error  with  just  a  sufficient  admixture  of  truth  to  make 
tbem  cling  to  it  tenaciously,  and  the  error  of  all  three 
sprang  from  the  same  root — a  partial  misconception  of  the 
fact  that  the  sharpest  spur  that  urged  the  slavocraey  on 
was  their  own  weakness — a  weakness  ever  becoming  more 
glaringly  evident,  and  increasing  more  rapidly  every  day. 
The  fact  was  in  too  high  a  degree  the  determining  ele- 
ment in  the  contest,  and  it  had  too  great  weight  as  an 
argument  for  fair  play,  for  the  south  to  be  able  to  avoid 
making  constant  reference  to  it  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
for  reasons  which  can  readily  be  understood,  the  south  was 
also  ever  anxiously  striving  to  conceal  the  fact.  In  the 
same  breath  it  employed  the  fact  as  an  argument  and 
denied  it  emphatically,  and,  nevertheless,  was  acting  hoiia 
fide;  pride  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  not 
allow  the  slavocracy  to  avow  to  itself  directly  and  without 
reservation  a  fact,  which,  nevertheless,  was  and  liad  to  be, 
the  basis  of  its  entire  policy.  In  all  honesty  of  convic- 
tion they  continually  tried  to  show  the  north  that  it  had 
by  far  the  most  to  lose  in  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  and 
that  it  owed  its  wealth  mainly,  if  not  indeed  exclusively, 
to  the  advantages  which  legitimately  and  illegitimately  it 
drew  from  the  south.  They  afterwards  showed  by  their 
conduct  how  firmly  they  believed  in  the  truth  of  their 
assertion  that  the  entire  civilized  world  was  in  the  power 
of  the  cotton  planter.^     This  view  had  sufficient  basis  in 

*  "  The  northern  states,  and  Europe  also,  are  in  the  power  of  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  soutli.  A  witlidrawal  of  the  ct)tlon  of  the 
United  States  from  England  would  produce  an  instant  and  terrible 
revolution  in  that  island ;  and  to  cut  off  from  the  nortliern  stales  of 
this  confederacy  their  southern  trade  would  destroy  their  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  cause  a  failure  of  their  banks,  and  bring  about  a 
financial  crisis  such  as  they  have  never  experienced,  and  of  which 
their  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive."  De  Bow,  Tlie  Industrial 
Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  II.,  P-  814. 
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facts  to  be  shared  by  many  reflecting  men  on  both  siues 
of  the  ocean  to  whom  slavery  was  an  abomination.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  only  a  matter  of  surprise  if  it 
had  not  assumed  the  form  of  an. acknowledged  fact,  one 
might  almost  say,  an  axiomatic  truth,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
slave  barons,  in  whom  aristocratic  prejudice  and  aristo- 
cratic self-confidence  had  so  impaired  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment and  the  capacity  for  self-knowledge,  that,  with  their 
own  compromising  avowals  on  their  lips,  they  could  pro- 
claim with  solemn  unction,  that  the  south  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  all  times  and  all  zones. ^ 

The  moment  was  most  unfortunately  chosen  for  such 
challenging  assertions.  In  this  year  the  seventh  census 
of  the  United  States  was  taken,  and  insufficient  and,  in 
part  even,  unreliable  as  were  its  figures,  they  contained 
nevertheless  an  annihilating  judgment  on  the  "peculiar 
institution." 

The  restoration  of  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  two 
^^eetions  demanded  bv  X^alhoun,  was,  as  Seward  riii^htlv 
remarked,  a  catching  at  shadows  because  there  was  no  real 
basis  for  it  to  rest  upon. 2  Laws  and  institutions  which 
are  in  contradiction  with  real  relations  and  have  their 
origin  solely  iy  the  desire  to  check  the  actual  coarse  of 
events  and  j)aralyze  its  effects,  are  a  monstrosity  and  are 

1  "I  regard  it  as  right  to  say  on  this  occasion,  that  whether  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  pliysical  comfort  of  the  people,  or  a  high 
state  of  i)iiblic  and  private  morals,  elevated  sense  of  honor,  and  of  all 
generous  emotions,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  higher  state  of 
civilization  either  now  exists  elsewhere,  or  has  existed  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  than  is  presented  by  the  southern  states  of  the  Union.'* 
Clingman,  Jan.  22,  1850,  in  the  House  of  Re}3resentatives.  Congr. 
Globe,  81st  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  202. 

2 '' What  is  proposed  is  a  political  equilibrium.  Every  political 
equilibrium  re(|uires  a  p/if/siral  equilibrium  to  rest  upon,  and  is  value- 
less without  it."     Works,  I.,  p.  G3. 
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impotent.  The  entire  contest,  however,  was  only  a  des- 
perate struggle  of  the  south  against  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  things  and  its  results.  Whatever  might  be  the  ulti- 
mate results  for  the  south,  of  the  naught-deciding  decision 
of  the  territorial  question,  it  had  not  thus  far  lost  by  the 
policy  of  division  which  had  been  adopted  with  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  The  fifteen  slave  states  had  an  area  of 
928,891  square  miles,  while  the  sixteen  free  states  had  but 
643,320.1  Nature  had  in  every  respect  done  more  for  the 
south7than  for  the  north  and  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation, both  white  and  colored,  in  the  southern  states  was 
not  less  than  that  in  the  northern.  Nevertheless  the  popu- 
lation of  the  free  states  amounted  to  13,342,325,  while 
that  of  the  slave  states  came  to  but  9,612,969,  while, 
according  to  the  census  of  1790,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  north  had  amounted  only  to  about  6,000.  Still  more 
glaring  is  the  diiference  in  the  ratios  of  the  density  of 
pu}>ulation.  While  in  the  northern  states  there  were  45.8 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  the  southern  states  had  but 
18.93.  Now  even  if  we  entirely  overlook  the  fact,  that, 
of  the  9,612,969  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  228,711 
were  free  colored  men  without  political  or  social  influence, 
and  3,220,284  were  slaves  who,  with  regard  to  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  counted 
only  as  much  as  1,932,170  free  men,  it  becomes  sufliciently 
clear  from  these  figures  how  absurd  the  claim  was  that  the 
south  should  be  guaranteed,  for  all  time  to  come,  equal  in- 
fluence with  the  north  on  the  fate  of  the  Union.  The 
real  inequality,  however,  could  not  but  increase  from  year 
to  year,  because  the  causes  which  called  it  forth  continued 
to  operate. 

*  Most  of  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  census  as  I  have 
given  Ihem,  but  have  been  calcuhued  by  me  from  the  figures  of  the 
census.  All  figures,  however,  for  which  I  do  not  cite  other  sources  rest 
on  the  estimate  of  the  census. 
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Tlie  injury  done  to  labor  by  slavery  and  the  one-sided 
economic  life  that  it  produced  in  the  southern  states, 
frightened  away  immigration,  to  which  the  farmer,  miner, 
and  manufacturer  were  equally  invited  by  the  character 
of  the  soil.  In  these  states  there  were  to  be  found  only 
335,557  persons  who  were  born  in  foreign  counties,  while 
in  the  free  states  this  class  of  the  population  amounted  to 
1,893,055,  of  whom  651,801  belonged  to  New  York. 
Thus,  the  entire  south  did  not  harbor  even  half  as  many 
immigrants  as  this  one  state.  The  same  causes  which 
frightened  away  immigration  naturally  led  to  emigration, 
and  the  emigrants  belonged,  if  not  in  the  point  of  wealth, 
at  least  in  point  of  active  power  and  desire  to  improve 
their  condition  to  the  best  portion  of  the  population. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  eouth  who  had  been  born  in  the 
north  numbered  but  206,377,  while  607,316  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  "sunny  south"  had  gone  to  the  rougher 
north.  1  Thus  the  immigration  from  the  northern  states 
and  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not  even  suffice  to 
cover  the  loss  which  the  south  suffered  throuirh  emiirra- 
tion  to  the  free  states.  Year  after  year  there  flowed  to 
the  north  from  without  a  broad  and  ever  swell iuir  stream 
of  capital,  and  of  labor-forces  of  every  kind  which  had 
been  raised  and  trained  at  the  expense  of  other  peoples, 
while  the  south,  at  least  as  regards  labor-forces,  continu- 
ally lost  more   than   it   gained.*     Strange,  indeed,  must 

*  Of  these,  506,918  fell  to  the  middle  and  western  states,  a  fact 
which  is  of  consequence  in  the  explanation  of  the  altitude  which  sev- 
eral of  them  took  for  some  time  on  the  slavery  question. 

2  With  regard  to  cash  capital  it  was  surely  not  the  losing  party  in 
the  exchange,  since  its  wholesale  trade  was,  to  a  great  extent,  carried 
on  with  northern  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  money 
earned  by  the  northern  capitalists  in  the  south  flowed  back  in  a  great 
part  to  the  north.  Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  1850: 
''The  ])roces8  of  impoverishment  had  been  visibly  and  palpably  going 
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Lave  been  the  state  of  affairs,  if  it  was  true  as  Clingman 
averred,  that  the  south,  in  the  point  of  the  material  well 
being  of  its  population,  did  not  need  to  shun  the  compari- 
con  with  any  people  of  the  present  or  past. 

A  sincere  belief  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  south  was 
still  wide  spread  because  men  were  unable  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  delusion  that  the  w^ealth  of  a  land  could 
be  measured  simply  by  the  money  paid  it  for  its  products 
by  other  countries.  Were  this  true,  the  situation  of  the 
planter  states  would  have  been  indeed  enviable,  for  they 
produced  annually  more  than  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  exported  thereof — not  including  the  sale  to  the  free 
states — to  the  value  of  sixty  or  seventy  million  dollars.^ 
In  reality  the  gift  with  which  nature  had  endowed  the  land 
in  the  monopoly'  of  the  culture  of  this  plant  that  grew  more 
indispensable  every  year  to  the  whole  world,  had  become 
the  greatest  curse.'  It  is  true  that  it  held  the  first  place 
among  the  elements  which,  according  to  the  design  of 
nature,  should  have  made  the  land  one  of  the  richest  in 
the   world,  but  slavery  had  turned  the   blessing   into   a 

on,  step  by  step,  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  floating  capital  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  on  the  average,  has  left 
this  city  [Charleston]  and  gone  out  of  South  Carolina,  seeking  and 
finding  more  profitable  investments  than  were  to  be  found  here.  But 
our  most  fatal  loss,  which  exemplifies  the  decline  of  our  agriculture 
and  the  decay  of  our  slave  system,  has  been  owing  to  emigration.'* 
Address  before  the  South  Carolina  Institute. 

*  Very  detailed  statistical  estimates  of  the  cotton  earnings  and  the 
cotton  trade  for  the  period  from  1821  to  1850,  can  be  found  in  De 
Bow's  Industi-ial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  I., 
pp.  144-149. 

'  The  expression  is  justifiable,  although,  of  course,  it  must  not  be 
taken  literally.    The  south  had  the  word  even  in  its  mouth. 

»  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review  writes,  1850:  *' Cotton  has  been 
to  South  Carolina  what  the  mines  of  Mexico  were  to  Spain.'*  Isl 
Series,  Vol.  VII I^  p.  138 
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curse.  There  were,  indeed,  rich  men  in  the  south,  but 
the  country  was  poor,  not  only  in  comparison  with  what 
it  could  and  ought  to  have  been,  but  also  in  comparison 
with  the  north,  and  it  was  continually  growing  poorer 
because  it  was  consuming  its  capital. 

The  entire  wealth  of  the  slave  states  in  1850  was  valued 
at  $2,755,411,554,  and  that  of  the  free  states,  excluding 
California,  at  $3,180,683,924.  In  the  valuation  of  the  south 
however,  slaves  are  included.  If,  with  Parker,  we  esti- 
mate these  at  §400  a  head,  they  represent  $1,280,164,800 
in  the  total  sum,  and  there  remain  only  $1,475,246,757, 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the  sum  reckoned  for  the 
north.  * 

Such  figures,  can,  of  course,  make  no  claim  to  exact- 
ness. But  however  large  the  errors,  the  figures  are  reli- 
able enough  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  in  point  of  material 
well  being  the  south  presented  a  very  sorry  spectacle  com- 
pared with  the  north.  And  when  all  the  separate  esti- 
mates to  which  for  the  most  pjirt  greater  reliability  can  be 
attributed,  point  with  equal  dcibiiteness  in  the  same  di- 
rection, they  are  sufiieient  for  the  purpose  of  the  historian, 
however  slight  their  value  for  the  statistician. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  first  to  agriculture,  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  economic  life  of  the  south  to  as  great  a 
<le^rce  as  is  conceivable  in  a  civilized  state  of  our  dav,  and 
with  regard  to  which,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  value  and 
gi-cat  adaptability  for  exportation  of  the  sUiple  products, 
wo  might  have  expected  the  com]>arisoii  to  result  more 
favorablv,  we  find  exactlv  the  same  results.  The  north 
had  57,705,504  acres,  and  the  south  54,970,427  acres  of 
improved  land,  but  the  value  of  the  northern  farms  was 
almost  double  that  of  the  southern — $2,147,218,478,  against 

»  Works  of  Th.  Parker,  VI.,  p.  34,  Edit.  TrQbner. 
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$1,117,649,049.  How  directly  this  state  of  affairs  was 
connected  with  slavery  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  prices  of  land  in  the  different  counties  of  the  border 
states.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  the  twelve  counties 
bordering  on  the  slaveholding  Arkansas  had  a  population 
of  20,982  whites  and  75,300  acres  of  improved  land  at  an 
average  value  of  $13  per  acre,  while  the  20,890  whites  in 
the  ten  counties  bordering  on  the  free  state,  Iowa,  with 
inferior  soil,  cultivated  123,030  acres  with  an  average 
value  of  §19  per  acre.  We  find  the  same  state  of  affairs 
in  Virginia.  In  the  counties  of  Monong-diela  and  Preston, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  the  acre  was  worth  $21;  in 
the  counties  of  Patrick  and  Henry,  bordering  on  Xorth 
Carolina,  only  $15.  On  passing  the  boundary  line  in 
either  direction  the  difference  became  much  greater.  In 
the  neighboring  counties  of  North  Carolina,  Kockingham 
and  Stokes,  an  acre  brought  $14,  and  in  the  neighboring 
counties  of  Pennsylv^ania,  Fayette  and  Green,  $49.  ^ 

These  figures,  however,  are  by  no  means  suflicient  to 
show  fully  how  sad  was  the  contrast  between  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  south  and  that  of  the  north.  Not  only  was 
land  worth  much  less  there,  but  the  capital  employed  in 
hind  yielded  a  much  poorer  return.  The  delusive  notion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  south  rested  solely  on  the  cotton 
monopoly.  And  every  year  the  complaints  of  the  planters 
grew  louder  that  the  profits  of  the  cotton  culture  itself 

1  Similar  comparisons  are  frequently  made  by  Olmstead  in  bis 
interosting  and  instructive  Works  on  Travels  in  tbe  Slave  States:  "I 
assert  Irom  my  own  knowledge,  tbat  lands  of  tbe  same  quality  in  tbe 
free,  arc  from  a  bundred  to  a  bundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  bigber  in 
value  tban  in  tbe  slave  states:  in  some  cases,  probably,  six  bundred 
per  cent,  bigher!  Lands  six  miles  from  Cincinnati,  in  Obio,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  are  wortb  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  wbilst  in  Ken- 
tucky tiie  same  distance  from  tbat  city,  and  of  tbe  same  quality,  tbey 
r.ro  wortii  only  ten  dollars  per  acre!'*  Tbe  Writings  of  Cassius  Mar- 
cell  us  Clay,  p.  178. 
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were  diminishing.  It  was  averred  that  the  lands  and  slaves 
of  the  cotton  plantations  now  yielded  a  return  of  only  3 
per  cent.  ^  Others,  to  be  sure,  reckoned  out  some  4 J  per 
cent.*  And  now  and  then,  also,  an  enthusiast  was  heard 
who  evolved  from  his  imagination  the  most  fabulous 
returns.  3  But  far  louder  and  more  numerous  were  the 
voices  of  those  who  prochiimed  that  the  cotton  planter 
could  scarcely  eke  out  an  existence.*  The  universality  of 
the  complaints  proves  that  these  assertions  came  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  exaggerations  in  the  opposite  direction.* 
The  limitation  of  the  production  of  cotton  in  order  to 
raise  the  price  was  demanded  with  daily  increasing  em- 
phasis.    One  plan  drove  out  another,  but  the  cultivation 

*  De  Bow,  Commercial  Review.  1st  Series,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  141. 

•  Governor  Hammond  in  the  letter  above  cited. 

•  "  We  have  shown  that  cotton  planting,  at  a  moderate  price  for 
cotton,  pays  13  per  cent,  profit."  De  Bow,  The  Industrial  Resources 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  I.,  p.  1G4. 

*  "Thus,  it  appears  that  it  will  cost  five  cents  to  produce  cotton,  and 
if  the  land  is  given,  clear  of  rent,  and  the  labor  without  hire,  a  judicious 
economy  only  could  save  the  manager  of  such  "an  estate  from  debt,  if 
he  be  required  to  surrender  the  property  to  the  owner,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  in  good  condition. 

"  Nearly  half  the  lime,  in  the  last  ten  years,  cotton  has  been  sold  for 
the  phuiter  on  the  low  lands,  for  about  five  cents  per  pound,  which  the 
most  superficial  observer  must  see  has  been  ruinous;  for  it  would 
appear,  those  immense  estates  not  only  pay  no  interest  on  the  largo  in- 
vestments, at  those  rates,  but  scarcely  do  the  revenues  su]>port  the 
charges  of  cultivating  and  sustaining  them.  It  w^ould  require  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence  of  favorable  circumstances,  to  leave  the 
smallest  margin  of  profit  to  the  i)lanters."     Ibid.,  p.  151. 

6  *  *  *  "It  will  be  perceived  that  we  feel  a  pressing  necessity 
to  respond  directly  in  some  tangible  form  to  the  cries  and  lamentations 
of  distress  that  come  up  from  the  teeming  fields  of  the  cottou  planter 
*  *  *  Why  is  it  tiie  cry  of  distress  is  heard  emanating  from  teeming 
fields?  *  ♦  *  In  the  midst  of  a  superabundance  of  the  most  valu- 
able commodity  in  the  world,  he  [the  cotton  planter]  bids  fair  to  begg:ir 
him  ielf  by  the  folly  of  overstocking  all  his  customers."  De  Bow, 
Commercial  Review,  Ist  Ser.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  229.     1840. 
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of  cotton  increased,  and  the  cotton  cultivators  continued 
their  laments.  Everyone  would  gladly  have  seen  his 
neighbor  follow  the  good  advice  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  alleged  continual  overstocking  of  the  cotton  market, 
but  everyone  naturally  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  tliat 
he  himself  must  devote  just  as  little  as  possible  of  his 
labor- force  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  vegetables,  as 
long  as  he  had  land  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Many  of  these  almost  exclusively  agricultural  states  were 
obliged,  year  after  year,  to  import  considerable  quantities 
of  corn,  hay,  meat,  butter,  etc.^  The  north  exported  what 
it  produced  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements,  while  the 
south,  on  the  contrary,  lived  largely  from  the  export  of  its 
staple  products,  which,  moreover,  the  north  took  charge  of 
for  the  most  part.  Compared  by  tonnage,  the  merchant 
marine  of  Kew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  England  states  was,  in  1846,  live  times  as  large  as 
that  of  all  the  coast  states  of  the  south  taken  together,  and 
in  this  regard  even  the  young  inland  state  Ohio  completely 
left  behind  the  old  coast  state  of  South  Carolina,  with  its 
magnificent  Bay  of  Charleston.' 

*  See  e.  g.,  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

*  "The  foreign  trade  is  almost  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or 
men  from  the  north,  and  is  conducted  by  their  ships.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
shipping  is  mainly  owned  by  the  north.  Of  the  Atlantic  states  seven 
have  no  slaves:  Maine,  Nev^  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey ;  in  1846,  they,  with  Penn- 
sylvania, had  2,160,501  tons  of  shipping.  In  all  the  slave  states  which 
lie  on  the  seaboard,  there  are  owned  but  401,583  tons  of  shipping.  In 
1846,  the  young  state  of  Ohio,  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  had 
39,917  tons;  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  32,588.  Even  Virginia,  full 
of  bays  and  harbors,  had  53,441  tons.  The  single  district  of  the  city  of 
New  York  had  572,522  tons,  or  70,939  more  than  all  the  southern  states 
united."  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  V.,  pp.  44,  45.  Ed.  Trlibner. 
In  the  year  1853,  the  comparison  was  still  more  unfavorable  for  the 
south:  south,  438,297,  north,  8,831,047  tons.    Ibid.,  VI.,  p.  34. 
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If  such  was  the  aspect  in  the  two  directions  in  which 
we  should  have  been  most  justified  in  looking  for  a  flour- 
ishing state  of  affairs,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  in  all 
other  regards,  the  economic  condition  of  the  southern 
states  presented  a  still  more  gloomy  contrast  with  that  of 
the  north.  It  is  true  that  not  only  were  there  already 
cotton  manufactories  —  especially  for  spinning  —  in  the 
south,  but  many  of  them  had  already  given  proof  that  the 
cotton  manufacture  could  be  very  easily  carried  on  in  the 
soutliern  states  so  as  to  be  remunerative.  At  a  fair  in 
Pennsylvania  the  first  prize  even  was  assigned  to  a  south- 
ern manufactory  (Graniteville).  But  even  this  branch  of 
industry  consisted  as  yet  of  such  mere  beginnings  that  its 

The  following  table  was  compiled  by  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin. 
from  the  oilicial  lists  of  the  treasury : 

Free  States  1860.  1849.     Amebic.  Excess- 

American  tonnage 2,121,100        2,045,009  75,491 

Foreign  tonnage 1,207,282        1,247,495  

Excess  of  American  tonnage 82;J,818  798,114 

798,114 

Decrease  of  foreign  tonnage 25,704 

Increase  of  American 75,491 

8i..\vK  States  1850.  184P.  Americ.  Decrease. 

American  tonnage 511,588  718,115  206,527 

Foreign   tonnage 429,904  438.214 

Excess  of  American  tonnage  81,624  279,901 

81,624 

Increase  of  foreign  tonnage 198,277  206,527 

Free  States  1850.  1849.  Increase, 

Aggregate  tonnage 3,418,382        8,293,104  125,278 

Slave  States  1850.  1W9.  Decrease. 

Aggregate  tonnage 941,552        1,156,329  214,777 

Do  How,  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  III.,  p.  126. 
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existence  really  only  served  to  make  the  contr:ist  more 
glaringly  conspicuous.  Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  complete  statistical  estimates  for  this  period,  but 
one  can  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  condition  of 
affiurs  on  hearing  that  in  the  New  England  states  812,- 
982,120  were  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  against 
$1,721,000  in  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Xorth  Carolina.  ^  And  npart  from  this  there  was  really 
no  great  industry  in  the  south. ^  If  even  the  chimney  of 
any  other  manulactory  was  anywhere  to  be  seen,  straight- 
way a  great  ado  was  made  about  it;  but  it  is  only  rarely 
that  I  have  come  upon  any  such  accounts.  Even  the 
trades  that  most  directly  concerned  daily  necessities  lay  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  In  the  complaints  that  everything  had 
to  be  obtained  either  from  or  through  the  north,  the  shoe 
trade  is  mentioned  with  ospecial  bitterness  and  frequency. 
In  the  free  states  1,260,442,  and  in  the  slave  states  only 
320,150  persons  were  devoted  to  large  and  small  manufac- 
turing, to  the  arts  and  to  mining.  The  north  had  73,618 
smiths,  the  south  only  25,312.  To  the  139,709  joiners  of 
the  north  the  south  could  oppose  but  43,294.  Of  hat 
makers,  there  were  only  1,758  in  the  south  against  9,192 
in  the  north.  Particularly  significant  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  to  be  found  only  168  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements  in  the  south  against  1,145  in  the  north. 
Compared  with  this,  the  proportion  of  machinists — 2,248 
to  21,779 — is  almost  favorable. 

We  must  not,  however,  stop  with  these  figures,  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  an  impression  fully  corresponding  to  the 

» Ibid.,  I.,  pp.  233,  236. 

«  According  to  Parker  in  1850,  in  the  south  $95,918,842  were  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  with  an  annual  return  of  $167,906,350,  and  in 
the  north  $431,290,351,  with  an  annual  return  of  $845,430,428.  Works, 
VI.,  p.  34. 
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Bad  reality.  We  must  consider  not  only  quantity  but  also 
quality.  And  here,  how  glaring  is  the  contrast  between 
the  fresh,  keen,  progressive  life  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
aimless  indolence  on  the  other.  Latterly,  even  in  Europe, 
it  has  been  remarked  how  much  the  excellent  patent  sys- 
tem, adopted  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  contributed  to  the 
astonishing  economic  development  of  the  United  States. 
In  tliis,  however,  the  southern  states  took  little  part 
From  1790  to  1849,  16,514  patents  had  been  granted  in 
the  free  states,  and  in  the  slave  states  only  2,202.  ^  And 
the  proportion  .seemed  destined  to  alter  still  more  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  south.  In  the  year  1851,  it  could 
show  only  64  patents  against  656  of  the  north;*  while  as 
early  as  1846,  it  had  76  against  564,  which  gave  it  a  patent 
for  every  96,505  persons,  and  the  north  a  patent  for  every 
17,249  persons.  And,  if  we  enter  into  details,  the  south, 
as  always,  appears  in  a  still  more  unfavorable  light.  Lit- 
tle Maryhmd,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  belonged 
really  much  more  to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  was  in 
all  these  comparisons  a  disproportionally  heavy  weia*ht  in 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  south.  In  it,  in  184G,  21  inven- 
tions were  made;  that  is,  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the 
inventions  of  which  the  south  could  boast.  On  the  other 
hand,  citizens  of  New  York  had  received  more  than  240 
patents;  that  is,  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  all  the 
southern  states  taken  toi^^ether.^ 

When  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  is  so  pitiable, 
not  much  can  be  expected  with  regard  to  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  various  accounts  of  the  development  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  which  have  been  accessible 

'  Patents  granted  to  foreigners,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  not  included. 

2  Th.  Parker's  Works,  VI.,  p.  35. 
»  Th.  Parker's  Works,  V.,  p.  39. 
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to  me,  do  not  perfectly  agree,  but  the  differen^s  are  not 
great  enough  to  impair  the  value  of  the  figures  as  an 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union.  In  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  I 
will  take  the  figures  given  by  the  ardent  southern  patriot, 
De  Bow.  According  to  the  Cormncrcial  Review^  there 
were,  in  1850,  in  the  ten  northern  Atlantic  states^  6,838 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  in  the  six  southern 
Atlantic  states,  and  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee,  with  an  equal  population,  only  2,309  miles.* 
The  south  had  the  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  this 
proportion,  because,  on  the  same  authority,  the  cost  of 
construction  was  at  least  double  in  the  north.  The  Com- 
rnercial  Iltvlew  estimated  that  the  north  had  twelve,  or, 
if  Texas  was  included,  eigliteen  times  as  much  railroad 
per  square  mile  as  the  south,  and  that  in  the  north  six  or 
eight  times  as  much  per  head  of  population  was  expended 
on  railroads  as  in  the  south.  And  the  backwardness  of  the 
south  in  availing  itself  of  this  invention,  which,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  was  introducing  a  new  period  of 
development  in  Jill  civilized  life,  was  not  owing  to  any 
tardy  and  insufficient  recognition  of  its  importance.  South 
Carolina  could  boast  of  having  undertaken  and  completed 
the  first  long  line — that  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg. 
But  the  incubus  of  slavery  mocked  the  exertions  of  those 
wjio  fancied  that  pious  wishes  and  correct  perceptions 
were  sufficient  to  shake  it  off.  Was  it  not  really  an 
almost  absurd  presumption  in  railway  construction  to  try 

*  Delaware  is  here  counted  with  the  north. 

«  XI.,  p.  143.  See  the  table  of  railway  constructions  from  1830  to 
1847  in  Doggett's  Railroad  Guide  for  September,  V6\1^  and  compare 
them  with  the  facts  in  the  American  Almanac  in  Niles,  LXXV.,  p. 
127,  and  in  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  Ibid.,  p.  192,  and  Th. 
Parker's  Works,  V.,  p.  45. 
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to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  civih'zed  world,  when 
the  thoroughfares  provided  by  nature,  the  countless  broad 
rivers,  still  hurried  down  to  the  sea  in  their  untamed 
natural  state,  so  that  men  of  insight  at  the  south  com- 
plained more  and  more  bitterly  that  a  journey  was  really 
an  affair  of  life  and  death.  Kailways  could  not  but  seem 
almost  an  anomalv  in  a  land  in  which  roads  were  still  a 
rarity  which  could  be  traveled  on  throughout  the  year 
without  great  risk  to  axles  and  wheels  of  the  wagons,  and 
to  the  legs  of  the  horses. ^  Cotton  might  still  be  "king," 
but  even  the  king  cannot  alone  cause  a  great  country  to 

*  In  an  address  issued  by  a  "great  and  enthusiastic"  railroad  con- 
vention at  New  Orleans  in  January,  1852,  we  read:  "Dense  popula- 
tion, great  und  growing  cities,  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  and 
political  strength  on  the  one  hand — or  scattering  villages,  decapod 
cities,  stagnant  life,  and  comparative  poverty  and  imbecility,  arc  the 
alternatives  which  seem  to  be  presented.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  time  that  we 
were  truly  aroused  to  the  urgencies  and  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
whilst  all  the  world  around  us  is  in  motion.  The  interiors  of  manv 
of  our  groat  states  are  as  difficult,  practically,  of  communication  with 
their  commercial  cities,  or  with  each  other,  as  they  would  be  were  the 
restraints  of  separate  governments  and  custom-house  collectors  inter- 
posed  between  them!  Roads  for  many  mouths  of  the  year  almost 
impassable,  and  at  all  times  of  enormously  costly  and  laborious  tran- 
sit; rivers,  with  their  insecurities  and  detentions,  and  frequent  and 
frightful  losses,  exclude  us  from  intercourse  and  easy  connection  wiili 
each  other,  except  upon  the  borders  of  the  very  largest  rivers.  For 
many  montlis  of  the  year  the  citizens  of  Louisville  might  reach  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  New  York  sooner  than  by  that  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi!  Nashville  is  at  all  times  as  distant  and  of  more  hazard- 
ous approach  to  New  Orleans  than  is  New  York.  Little  Rock  is  prac- 
tically as  far  from  the  ocean  as  if  seated  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Whole  regions  of  immense  fertility  within 
our  limits  are  shut  out  entirely  and  hopelessly  from  any  market  what- 
ever, and  in  not  one  of  our  states  can  the  citizens  of  the  interior  reach 
(heir  shipping  or  commercial  points  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a 
citizen  of  Boston  to  visit  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  and  even  in  many  cases  to  stop  at  each  of  these  point.<. 
and  return  to  his  home."  De  Bow,  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  IL,  p.  4o5. 
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be  covered  with  a  close  net  of  railroads.  To  be  sure,  good 
facilities  of  intercourse  stimulate  and  create  trade;  but  in 
a  sparsely  settled  country  of  such  enormous  extent,  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  lie  wholly  out- 
side of  the  sphere  of  civilized  life,  and  are  simply  human 
cattle,  intercourse  can  never  become  so  lively  as  to  allow 
of  a  com})rehensive  application  of  the  expensive  modern 
means  of  intercourse.  Even  the  economy  of  nature  knows 
little  of  great  streams  which  are  not  continually  fed  by 
innumerable  brooks,  and  man  is  still  less  able  to  create 
and  maintain  such  streams.  Railway  lines  between  single 
market  centers  and  staple  places  might  manage  to  exist, 
but  how  could  a  network  of  railw'ays,  or  even  a  good  sys- 
tem of  roads  be  developed  in  a  land  which  did  not  even 
have  intercourse  enough  to  pay  for  its  own  postal  system 
with  a  tariff  of  charges,  which  in  the  sister  states  yielded 
a  considerable  excess?  In  the  financial  year  ending  June 
30,  1847,  the  receipts  of  the  postoflice  in  the  north 
amounted  to  $1,65U,412,  and  the  expenditures  came  to 
$1,083,307,  leaving  a  surplus  of  §571,104;  in  the  south, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ex})enditure8  reached  the  figure  of 
$1,318,511,  and  the  receipts  only  that  of  $684,079,  a 
deficit  of  $654,462,  which  the  north  had  to  cover.  ^ 

This  brings  us  to  the  region  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
of  ideal  interests,  with  regard  to  which  the  saying  of  the 
'"jiositive  good"  of  slavery  appears  as  a  still  more  mon- 
strous self-deception. 

Tlie  figures  of  the  census  of  1850  are  especially  unre- 
liable with  regard  to  the  particular  professions,  but  the 
errors  in  the  enumeration  were  not  confined  to  the  south. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  there  were  only  264  dealers  in 
books  and  writing  materials  in  all  the  southern  states,  but 

*  Congr.  Globe,  81  st  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  App.  p.  412. 
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it  is  equally  nnthinlcable  that  there  were  only  1,437  in  the 
north,  while  it  is  altogether  probaWe  that  the  north  had 
six  times  as  many.  According  to  the  census,  there  were 
11,812  printers  in  the  north,  and  2,625  in  the  south. 
How  much  more  unfavorable  the  comparison  would  have 
been  for  the  latter  if  the  political  press  had  been  disre- 
garded on  both  sides,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  south 
had  only  24  book  publishers  against  the  321  of  the  north. 
But  even  in  the  matter  of  the  political  press  the  south 
could  not  stand  the  comparison.  In  the  slave  states  there 
appeared  469  political  papers  and  journals,  with  a  total  issue 
of  512,502  copies,  against  1,161,  with  an  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  1,395,292  copies  in  the  north.  With  regard  to  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  designated  as  "  neutral  and  independ- 
ent," the  proportion — 32  to  51 — was,  as  far  as  numbers 
went,  more  favorable  to  the  south,  but  by  no  means  when 
the  issues  were  compared — 35,281  to  268,441.  The  same 
holds  true  of  literary  and  miscelhmeous  publications  — 
157  to  411,  with  an  issue  of  213,480  copies  to  1,478,923. 
The  sou<h  luid  51  religions  organs  against  the  140  of  the 
north,  but  tlie  aggregate  circulation  amounted  only  to 
101,516  against  970,141.  At  tlio  first  glance,  it  would 
seem  surprising  that  the  proportion  with  regard  to  scien- 
tific organs  was  not  still  more  unfavorable — 12  to  41, 
with  a  circulation  of  21,836  to  185,204.  But  even  so 
excellent  a  journal  as  the  Coimncrcutl  Reinew  was  forced 
to  complain  that  it  could  scarcely  maintain  itself; ^  and 
on  closer  inspection,  we  shall  readily  comprehend  that  the 
comparison  could  not  but  become  more  unfavorable  for  the 
south  the  lower  down  in  the  scale  one  went.  And  just, 
in  all  matters  which  conceniod  popular  education,  does  it 
become  more  glaringly  evident   to   what   extent  slaverv, 

»  IX.,  p.  120. 
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notwithstanding  all  democratic  institutions,  had  forced  the 
development  of  the  south  into  the  path  of  aristocracy. 

In  the  highest  class  of  American  educational  institu- 
tions, the  colleges,  the  south,  as  far  as  externals  were  con- 
cerned, did  not  need  to  shun  the  comparison.  The  north 
had  111  with  879  teachers,  15,094  scholars  and  a  revenue 
of  $924,503;  the  south  120  with  772  teachers,  13,065 
students  and  a  revenue  of  $992,125.  With  regard  to 
academies  also  and  other  intermediate  schools,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  population — and  of  course 
not  including  the  slaves — it  had,  again,  an  advantage  over 
the  north,  that  is,  if  we  regard  externals  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  inquire  for  public  libraries  the  picture 
assumes  an  essentially  different  aspect.  In  the  north,  there 
were  10,893  with  3,886,617  volumes,  and  in  the  south 
only  722  with  749,798  volumes.  Still  stronger  is  the  cjisc 
with  regard  to  the  public  schools.  In  the  north,  tlierc 
were  62,459  with  70,647  teachers,  2,770,381  pupils  and 
an  income  of  §6,857,527;  in  the  south  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  only  29,041,  with  21,353  teachers,  583,292 
pupils  and  an  income  of  $2,734,003.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  the  south  there  were  573,083  free  men 
over  20  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
while  the  north  with  more  than  double  of  this  class  of 
population  had  only  480,337,  of  whom  a  large  part  be- 
longed to  the  immigrants;  and  in  the  south  the  million 
slaves,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  still  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  the  w^iolly  uneducated. 

The  south,  it  is  true,  protested  against  including  the 
slaves  in  these  comparisons;  they  were  to  count  only  as 
j)rc)j>erty.  But  even  disregarding  them  entirely,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  fearful  enough,  and  out  of  the  mouths  of 
its  own  groat  men  could  it  be  proved  against  the  south 
that  slavery  bore  the  guilt  of  this.     They  complained  that 
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the  small  farmers  who  owned  no  slaves  were  able  to  acquire 
only  the  poorest  land,  and  the  hopelessness  of  ever  work- 
ing up  out  of  their  poverty  caused  them  to  rest  content 
with  their  superiority  to  the  negro,  while,  in  reality,  they 
were  sinking  almost  to  the  stage  of  civilization  of  the 
Indian.  1  Now,  was  it  surprising  that  such  people  were 
little  importuned  by  their  consciences  when  they  allowed 
their  children  to  grow  up  like  cattle  in  their  weather- 
beaten  huts  amid  dirt  and  rags,  though  it  would  not  have 
cost  a  cent  to  send  them  to  school  ?2     AVhat  wonder  that 

*  *'  In  the  more  soutliern  portion  of  this  region  [the  southwest]  the 
non-slaveholders  possess,  generally,  but  very  small  means,  and  the  land 
which  they  possess  is  almost  universally  poor,  and  so  sterile  that  a 
scanty  subsistence  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from  its  cultivation,  and 
the  more  fertile  soil  being  in  the  possession  of  the  slaveholder,  must 
ever  remain  out  of  the  power  of  those  who  have  none.  ♦  ♦  *  The 
acquisition  of  a  respectable  position  in  the  scale  of  wealth  appears  so 
dii!icult  that  they  decline  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and  many  of  them 
settle  down  into  habits  of  idleness,  and  become  the  almost  passive 
subjects  of  all  its  consequences.  And  I  lament  to  say  tliat  I  have  ob- 
served of  late  vears  that  an  evident  deterioration  is  takinE:  place  in 
this  part  of  the  population,  the  youni^er  portion  of  it  being  less  edu- 
cated, loss  industrious,  and  in  every  point  of  view  loss  respectable 
than  their  ancestors."     I)e  Bow,  Commercial  Review,  III.,  p.  188. 

"So  long  as  these  poor,  but  industrious  ( V)  people,  could  see  no  mode 
of  living,  except  by  a  degrading  oi)eration  of  work  with  the  negro 
upon  the  plantation,  they  wore  content  to  endure  life  in  its  most  dis- 
couraging forms,  satisfied  that  they  wore  above  the  slave,  though 
faring  often  worse  than  he."     Ibid.,  V^lll.,  p.  25. 

''  It  is  indeed  painful  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  such  ignorance 
and  degradation  *  *  *  this  class  of  our  population,  now  but  little 
elevated  above  the  Indian  of  the  forest."     Ibid.,  VIII.,  p.  131). 

2  William  Oregg,  of  South  Carolina,  says:  "The  approi)riation 
annuallv  made  bv  our  Legislature  for  our  school  fund,  everv  one  must 
bo  aware,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  has  boon  little  better  than 
a  waste  of  money,  and  all  eflbrts  to  adopt  a  more  successful  system 
have  failed;  and  while  we  are  aware  that  the  northern  and  eastern 
states  find  no  difliculty  in  educating  their  poor,  we  are  nearly  ready  to 
de>pair  of  success  in  the  matter,  for  oven  penal  laws  against  the  neg- 
lect of  education  would  fail  to  bring  many  of  our  country  people  to 
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every  generation  widened  the  giilf  that  yawned  between 
these  miserable  beings  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world! 
A  city  proletariat,  and  particularly  tlie  proletariat  of  gredi 
cities,  is  an  almost  inevitable  evil,  but  a  country  proletariat 
counted  by  thousands  in  a  land  which  could  support  in 
comfort  millions  on  millions  with  moderate  work,  is  in 
our  day  an  almost  incomprehensible  enormity,  and  if  both 
the  rural  and  city  proletariat  are  in  a  high  degree  aristo- 
cratic, while  the  institutions  are  democratic,  this  is  evi- 
dence of  an  absolutely  intolerable  state  of  affairs;  in  one 
way  or  another  a  radicivl  revolution  must  be  accomplished 
unless  the  country  is  a  solitary  island  in  the  ocean  on  whicli 
the  people  closed  to  all  influences  from  the  outer  world  can 
continue  to  vegetate  in  a  process  of  never  ending  decay. 

The  most  significant  thing  of  all  was,  not  that  the  south 
in  absolutely  every  respect  stood  so  far  behind  the  north, 
but  that  the  forces  which  had  caused  it  to  remain  so  far  in 
the  rear  still  continue  to  operate,  and  that  it  would  there- 
fore necessarily  fall  still  further  behind.  It  was  not  the 
actual  relations  but  the  tendencies  of  their  development 
on  all  departments  of  life,  that  made  a  thorough  revolu- 
tion, however  it  might  be  brought  about,  only  a  question 
of  time. 

De  Bow  rightly  called  it  a  delusion  to  expect  that  the 
north  would  ''respect"  the  rights  of  the  south,  that  is, 
would  continue  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  slavocracy, 
if  this  inequality  in  all  that  constitutes  the  power  and 

8CDd  their  children  to  school,  notwithstanding  it  could  be  done  without 
a  cent  of  expense.  ♦  *  ♦  Any  man  who  is  an  observer  of  things, 
could  hardly  pass  through  our  country  without  being  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  all  the  capital,  enterprise  and  intelligence  is  employed  in 
directing  slave  labor,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  large  portion  of 
our  poor  white  people  ai*e  wholly  neglected,  and  are  sulfered  to  while 
away  an  existence  in  a  state  but  one  step  in  advance  of  the  Indian  of 
the  forest."     Ibid.,  XL,  p.  135. 
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greatness  of  a  people  was  allowed  to  increase.  ^  Apart 
from  all  else  the  north  could  not  but  finally  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  continually  putting  new  supports  under  a 
system  which  was  injuring  so  seriously  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Even  the  most  thoughtless 
and  those  most  fond  of  peace  could  not  but  be  puzzled 
after  a  time  when  complaints  came  from  the  south,  that 
even  those  of  its  few  great  cities  whose  situation  seemed 
to  guarantee  them  a  great  development  in  defiance  of  all 
indolence  or  harmful  institutions,  were  either  not  pro- 
gressing, or  like  the  crab,  were  going  backwards.  Mobile 
for  many  years  resembled  an  empty  lamp  whose  flame  is 
nourished  only  by  the  oil  that  the  wick  has  absorbed.* 
A  change  for  the  better  did  not  begin  to  appear  before 
the  establishment  of  railway  communications  had  been 
undertaken  in  earnest.  New  Orleans,  the  queen  of  the 
cities  of  the  south,  complained  that  it  had  no  independent 
trade.  3     It  admitted   that  it  suffered  severely  from   its 

*  "We  look  on  and  admire  the  growth  of  this  tremendous  power 
there  [in  the  north],  scarcely  admitting  any  excellence  in  ourselves 
or  willing  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  secure  such  excellence.  Yet  we  ex- 
pect to  be  respected  in  our  rights,  and  deferentially  bowed  to  by  the 
rulers  of  the  north!  Vain  hope,  if  history  be  credited.  Let  the 
scepter  depart  from  Judah,  and  his  brethren  will  not  long  desire  the 
pretext  to  trample  upon  his  inheritance."     Ibid.,  XI.,  p.  120. 

2  "The  assessment  rolls  of  real  and  personal  estate,  published  b}' 
authority,  show  that  the  total  value  of  properly,  which  from  1830  to 
1837  had  averaged  |20,00(),000,  had  declined  in  1847-48  and  '49  to 
$12,000,000.  The  result  was  on  all  sides  evidences  of  general  decay. 
Rents  fell,  business  declined,  and  emigration  commenced  its  inroads. 
The  glory  of  Mobile  had  departed."  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the 
Southern  and  AVebtorn  States,  II.,  p.  439. 

•In  a  report  of  a  speech  of  James  Robb,  before  the  railway  conven- 
tion at  New  Orleans  in  1851,  we  read:  "Mr.  Robb  then  referred  to 
another  great  want  of  New  Orleans — it  was  the  waul  of  an  external 
commerce.  By  external  commerce  h^  meant  that  which  was  con- 
ducted by  ships  owned  here,  and  plying  between  this  and    foreign 
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rivals  rising  on  every  side,!  and  that  its  export  trade  was 
visibly  disappearing.'  Proud  South  Carolina  presented  a 
truly  pitiable  spectacle,  if  its  condition  was  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  development  of  the  north.  From  1800  to 
1827  the  yearly  average  of  the  entry  dues  collected  in  the 
stjite  amounted  to  $928,951,  and  in  the  next  seventeen 
years,  from  1828  to  1844,  the  yearly  average  fell  to 
§407,993.5  In  Charleston,  names  and  faces  altered  as 
the  years  went  by,  but  the  number  of  the  population  re- 
mained the  same,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  city  would 
not  have  changed,  had  not  two  great  conflagrations  laid 

ports,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  our  valley  for  articles  of  foreign 
production,  needed  by  our  people.  Save  a  small  trade  both  with 
Mexico  and  Texas,  we  are  entirely  destitute  of  this  commerce.'*  Com- 
mercial Review,  XI.,  p.  78. 

'  "New  Orleans,  which  was  once  the  proud  emporium  and  mart  of 
the  immense  empire  of  the  west,  sees  her  trade  taken  away  by  piece- 
meal, by  a  host  of  sleepless  rivals,  until  her  rank  is  fast  passing  away 
from  her,  and  the  grass  threatens  to  grow  again  on  her  once  crowded 
thoroughfares."  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States,  II.,  p.  453. 

'  "It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  produce  coming  to  New  Orleans 
in  search  of  a  market,  has  fallen  off;  and,  consequently,  the  number 
of  vessels  arriving  and  departing,  has  decreased.  This  is  what  has 
alarmed  and  justly  alarmed,  the  people  of  New  Orleans."  Ibid.,  III., 
p.  14. 

a  Commercial  Review,  II.,  p.  414:  "In  1844,  R.  F.  W.  Allston  held 
the  following  language  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  *  The  aver- 
age annual  imports  of  the  state  for  ten  years,  from  1^32  to  1842,  were 
$2,289,40:3;  average  annual  exports  for  the  same  time,  |10,291,735. 
The  average  annual  imports  for  two  years,  1843  and  1844,  were 
$1,213,112;  average  annual  exports  same  time,  $7,597,045.  In  the 
year  1800  the  produce  of  the  state  was  exported  from  her  own  ports, 
at  which  were  also  received  the  return  cargoes  which  paid  for  it. 
Then  trade  was  brisk.  All  the  interests  of  the  state  flourished  in  a  high 
degree.  Then  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Charleston  yielded  a  reve- 
nue of  $2,203,812;  now  the  duties  collected  at  the  same  port  are  $158,- 
405.' "  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  AVestern  States, 
I.,  p.  244. 
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many  of  tlie  old  houses  in  ashes.  Only  its  aristocratic 
diaracter  was  developed  in  an  astounding  way!  Steam, 
whic'li  with  titanic  power  was  metamorphosing  the  forms 
of  human  life,  was  on  account  of  its  plebeian  following  of 
smoke,  coal  dust,  and  noise,  forbidden  the  entrance  to 
this  ^ekctctit  circle  of  the  slave  barons. ^ 

The  south  had  previously  cast  tlie  blame  for  this  mis- 
erable economic  condition  solelv  on  the  federal  lef2:islation. 
INow,  too,  it  pronounced  this  legislation  partisan  and  uncon- 

*  "That  we  are  behind  the  age  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
induslrv  and  enterprise,  is  apparent  to  aU  who  pass  through  our  state; 
our  g()(Hl  city  of  Charleston  speaks  a  language  on  this  subject  not  to 
bo  mistaken;  she  has  lost  1,000  of  her  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1810,  while  her  sister  cities  have  doubled  and  quadrupled 
theirs;  she  has  had,  for  thirteen  years,  the  advantage  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  have 
doubled  the  number  of  her  populaticm.  How  does  she  now  stand  ? 
Precisely  where  she  stood  twenty  years  ago,  and,  but  for  the  two  con- 
flagrati<ins  which  swept  off  many  of  her  old  houses,  she  would  present 
at  this  moment  the  same  appearance  that  she  did  in  1824.  Where  is 
the  city  in  this  age  of  improvement,  except  Charleston,  tlnit  a  book- 
binder or  job-printer  is  prohibited  the  use  of  a  small  steam-engine,  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business  with  more  facility,  and  to  cheapen 
the  price  of  those  articles  that  we  are  purchasing  from  other  cities 
more  iil  era!  to  their  artisans?  and  where  a  carpenter  is  not  allowed 
the  u>e  of  the  same,  to  turn  a  circular  >a\v  or  drive  a  mortisini;  chisel, 
to  enable  him  to  compete  with  others  to  supply  us  with  ready-made 
do(M'>.  blir.(l>.  sashes,  shutters,  etc.?  *  *  *  The  labor  of  neirroes  and 
blind  ln>r>es  can  never  supj^ly  the  place  of  steam,  and  this  power  is  with, 
held  le>t  tlie  smoke  of  an  euLriiie  >hould  di>iurb  the  delicale  nerves 
of  an  a'j:riculiuri?t;  or  tlie  nv»ise  of  the  mechanic's  hammer  should 
break  in  upon  tlie  slumber  of  a  real  estate  holder,  or  importinir  mer- 
chant, wiiile  he  is  indul:j:in«j:  in  fanciful  dreams,  or  building  on  paper 
ihe  queen  city  of  the  south — the  paragon  of  the  age."  Commercial 
Review,  VIII..  p.  140. 

"It  would  scarcelv  be  believed  in  anv  other  country,  were  we  to 
tell  the  >it»ry,  that  we  have  not  such  a  thing  as  a  hatter's  ^bop  in  the 
good  city  of  Charloton.  *  *  *  neither  is  there  one  in  C«  lr,r.ibi;i; 
and  we  believe  it  would  be  dillicult  to  find  one  in  the  st;.te  of  rSouth 
Carolina."     Ibid.,  XL,  p.  107. 
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stitutional,  but  its  most  shaqvsighted  men  no  longer 
failed  to  see  that  the  south  itself  was  primarily  res]>onsi- 
hle  therefor,  and  they  had  the  courage  to  say  so  without 
reserve.  For  many  years  back  conventions  had  been 
held,  now  here  now  there,  in  which  the  various  sides  of 
economic  life  had  been  discussed.  In  these  conventions, 
denunciations  of  legislation  phiycd  only  a  secondary  part; 
the  speeches  and  reports  were  cliiefly  devoted  to  setting 
forth  what  the  south  might  have  done,  ouglit  to  have 
done,  but  had  not  done.  To  be  sure,  it  was  always  said 
that  they  were  at  last  aroused,  and  that  they  would  begin 
a  new  chapter  of  their  economic  history,  but  when  they 
assembled  again  at  the  end  of  tlie  year,  they  vrcre  always 
obliged  to  begin  with  the  avowal  that  their  hopes  had  once 
more  been  completely  deceived,  and  that,  after  as  before, 
everytliing  went  loitering  on  with  thoughtless,  incompre- 
hensible, and  criminal  negligence. ^ 

The  greatest  emphasis  was  rightly  laid  on  the  one- 
sidedness  of  their  economy,  and  it  was  demanded  tliat  the 
south  should,  above  all  things,  in  the  future  supply  its 
own  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life.'     Furthermore, 

'  "It  is  the  misfortune  with  us,  that  when  we  have  been  aroused 
in  the  past,  it  has  been  by  paroxysms,  and  never  followed  by  sus- 
laiinil  efforts.  We  have  come  together  in  convention,  but  when  the 
convention  adjourned,  tliore  was  the  end  of  it  Nobody  had  power  to 
act  in  the  recess.  The  thing  soon  passed  out  of  mind.  Thus  was  it 
with  the  commercial  convention  of  Augusta,  of  Macon,  and  Charles- 
ton— the  railroad  meetings  of  Memphis  and  St.  Louis;  und  thus  will 
it  be  with  those  the  other  day  of  Richmond  and  Macon ;  und  thus  will 
it  be  with  ours,  unless  we  take  some  measures  to  prevent  it."  De 
Bow's  speech  in  the  railroad  convention  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  January, 
1852.  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
III.,  p.  82. 

2  The  Qvincy  Times  writes:  "The  truth  is,  the  south  has  been 
kept  poor  by  unthriftiness,  by  concentrating  her  whole  energies  upon 
one  branch  of  ind U.St ry — the  production  of  cotton.  ♦  ♦  *  The  only 
effectual  relief  of  the  southern  planter  is,  to  enter  upon  a  system  for 
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direct  importation  was  required — and  especially  the  intro- 
duction of  great  manufacturers,  first  and  foremost,  of 
course,  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  It  was  shown  by  in- 
dividual examples  how  easily  they  could  secure  to  them- 
selves the  advantages  they  now  allowed  to  be  diverted  to 
the  importers  of  Kew  York,  and  that  the  application  of 
slave  labor  even  to  manufacturers  had  been  successfullv 
tried,  1  but,  in  spite  of  all  admonitions,  these  examples 

the  production  of  all  the  necessaries  at  home.  In  the  article  of  bread- 
stuffs,  of  flour  alone — the  people  of  the  southern  states  are  still  tribu- 
tary to  the  north  in  vast  amounts.  And  there  is  no  need  of  this ;  the 
southern  soil  grows  wheat  of  the  finest  quality ;  southern  industry,  if 
properly  directed,  can  convert  it  into  the  finest  flour."  Niles,  LXXV., 
p.  62. 

*  In  this  connection,  it  is  true,  the  strangest  theories  w^ere  often  de- 
veloped. One  example  may  serve  to  show  how  much  the  capacity  for 
thought  in  certain  directions  had  sufl'ered  by  the  efliects  of  slaveiT. 
**They  [the  people  of  Great  Britain]  foresee  that  if  slave  labor  should 
be  directed  to  manufacturing,  that  our  cotton  crop  would  no  longer  be 
sent  to  their  mills;  and  if  they  should  still  continue  to  control  tht' 
crops  of  other  countries,  they  could  not  compete  with  the  slave  labor 
of  the  southwest;  for  we  could  undersell  (sic)  them  in  every  market 
in  the  world,  not  excepting  their  home  market.  *  ♦  ♦  I  have  tW-- 
quently  heard  it  said  that  manufacturers  could  noi  succeed  in  thi^ 
country,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor.  A  female  operative  in 
New  England  cotton  factories,  receives  from  ten  to  twelve  dullar> 
per  month.  This  is  more  than  a  female  slave  generally  hires  for  in 
the  south  west.  But  without  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  pre>- 
ent  nominal  price  of  lalK)r  in  this  and  other  countries,  it  is  sutlicien: 
to  say,  that  whatever  the  price  may  be,  none  can  produce  any  gi^oii 
article  as  cheap  with  hired  labor  as  he  who  owns  it  himsell.  In  the 
latter  case  the  lalmr  is  so  much  capital  in  hand,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
a  que>tion  with  the  owner  whether  he  can  produce  a  yard  of  cloth,  or 
any  other  given  article,  as  low  as  it  can  be  produced  in  England  or  in 
Massachusetts,  but  whether  by  applying  his  labor  to  the  prvxluot:«»r. 
of  the  cloth,  or  other  article,  he  can  make  it  more  profitable  than  he 
can  bv  usiui;  it  in  agriculture.  It  matters  nothinir  tohimhowhiw 
Others  can  proiluce  the  article,  he  can  produce  it  lower  still,  as  Ion::  :i- 
it  is  the  best  use  that  he  can  make  of  hi>  labor,  and  so  long  as  hi>  l:-.^"'.- 
is  worth  keeping."     ITie  writer  prudently  avoids  raising  the  question 
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were  never  imitated  to  any  considerable  extent.  Tlio 
trouble,  therefore,  evidently  lay  deeper.  The  one-stded- 
ness  of  their  economy  could  not  be  itself  the  original 
cause  of  the  evil,  but  only  a  result  of  that  cause. 

Complexity  of  economic  life  undoubtedly  has  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  development  of  its  various  sides,  but 
economical  one-sidedness  does  not  necessarily  bring  with 
it  utter  insufficiency  in  the  one  branch  of  activity  to  which 
the  nation  is  almost  exclusively  devoted.  But  according 
to  tlie  unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  competent  judges 
in  tlie  south  itself,  the  manner  in  which  agriculture  was 
carried  on  was  a  burning  and  crying  shame.  And  this 
held  good,  not  only  of  the  grain  and  vegetable  culture, 
but  more  especially  of  the  culture  of  the  very  staple  pro- 
duct which,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  the  dominiiting 
factor  in  the  entire  life  of  the  south.  ^     There  was  eiioutrli 

o 

whether,  under  such  circumstances,  that  would  be  the  case.  "It  is 
ujmn  this  principle  that  the  southwest  is  destined  to  monopolize  the 
manufacture  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States."  Com- 
merfial  Review,  III.,  pp.  194,  196. 

'  To  the  numerous  passages  in  confirmation  of  this  wliich  have 
already  been  given  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  the  two  following :  "  In  Louisiana,  whose  resources  and  progress 
have  been  extraordinary,  it  is  scarcely  credible  how  little  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  subject  of  scientific  agriculture.  Accounts  on  all 
hands  are  agreed  that,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  rudest  systems  of 
tillaixe  were  in  use,  and  the  most  wasteful.  Even  now  it  is  dilllcult  to 
convince  the  planters,  as  a  body,  that  they  have  anything  to  do  out  of 
the  usual  routine."    Commercial  Review,  IV.,  p.  421. 

♦  ♦  ♦  "  Most  [cotton]  planters  plant  all  their  open  land  every 
year.  We  lack  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  having  enough  land  open,  and 
l)lant  twenty-five  per  cent,  too  much  of  the  land  we  have  open.  What 
is  called  over-cropping  is  a  very  common  fault  with  the  cotton  planters, 
and  results  in  great  di.<<adv  ant  ages;  a  less  quantity  of  land  cultivated 
better,  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  cotton.  And,  moreover,  the 
same  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  on  a  less  number  of  acres  of  land,  re- 
quires less  labor  in  picking.  And  the  picking  of  cotton  being  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  labor  requisite  to  produce  it,  this  is  a  very 
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talking  and  writing  done  agiiinst  the  evil,  bnt  so  ut^i-rlv 
ineftectiial  wa.s  it,^  that  at  last  the  responsibility  was  agii:: 
thrown  upon  legislation,  only  this  time  it  was  no  lon^-r 
the  sins  of  commission  of  the  federal  government,  but  the 
sins  of  omission  of  their  own  state  Legislatures,  to  which 
the  guilt  was  attributed.* 

The  eternal  refrain  of  all  their  laments,  and  of  all  their 
encourai^cinents,  that  the  south  needed  onlv  to  will  it,  in 
order  to  become  a  blooming,  rich  land,  was  in  a  certain 
sense  true  enough.  But  all  complaints,  all  representations, 
all  proofs,  all  brilliant  pictures  of  the  future,  proved  in- 
eflTectual  to  rouse  the  south  to  energetic  resolution.  This 
sentence  was  onlv  an  affirmative  formula  for  the  continual 
complaint  that  the  south  had  no  enterprise. *  But  that  it 
had  no  enterprise,  and  could  not  be  stirred  up  to  energetic 
will,  was  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
slaverv. 

The  largest  and  best  part  of  its  intellectual  force  was 
employed  in  politics,  and  employed  in  such  a  way  that  its 
lying  fallow  would  have  seemed   in  comparison  a  great 

important  consideration.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  crop 
cultivatod  well,  throuprhont  the  season.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cotton  crops 
suffer  tor  the  plow  and  hoe  during  three-fourths  of  the  growing  season." 
Ibid.,  III.,  p.  5. 

1  "  It  uui.st  he  owned,  that  neither  our  agricultural  societies,  nor  our 
agricultural  essays,  have  effected  anything  worth  speaking  of."     Ibid., 

VII.,  p.  50:3. 

a  *  *  ♦  "'We  cannot  permit  the  fact  to  pass  unnoticed,  the  re- 
proaclirul  fact — the  total  want  of  legislative  encouragement  of  agricul- 
tural intcrosts  by  state  endowments.  Hence  [!]  the  mortifying  des- 
parily  in  the  march  of  improvement  between  the  north  and  the  south, 
exhibited  in  the  increa.sc  and  development  of  their  internal  resources.'* 
Ibid.,  I.,  p.  228. 

'  "  We  do  not  want  capital,  but  most  sadly  want  enterprise,  which 
God  we  implore  will  give  to  our  children,  should  it  so  happen,  that 
we  are  irreclaimable,  or  past  all  hope."     Ibid.,  II.,  p.  407. 
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blessing.  1  From  j'ear  to  year,  slavery  became  more  and 
more  exclusively  tlie  determining  element  in  the  policy  of 
southern  statesmen,  and  the  more  keen  this  policy  became 
to  guard  the  "rights,"  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
slaveholders,  the  more  did  it  sow  with  full  hands  dissen- 
sion between  the  north  and  the  south,  and  the  deeper  root 
it  allowed  the  evils  from  which  the  south  was  suffering  to 
take. 

The  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  people  of  the 
south,  who  did  not,  as  is  often  said  in  the  United  States, 
live  solely  by  their  wits,  but  who  formed  the  dominating 
element  of  the  productive  classes  were  mostly  slave  barons. 
Therefore,  in  its  economic  life  there  was  necessarily  a  lack 
of  the  one  thing  which  is  the  first  condition  of  a  satisfoc- 
tory  state  of  affairs,  and  of  progressive  development: 
thought.  This  was  the  deepest  root  of  all  the  evil.  It 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  slavery,  and  could,  therefore, 
disappear  only  with  slavery.  The  great  planters  thought 
far  too  little,  because  they  did  not  feel  directly  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  own  indolence,  and  whatever  think- 
ing power  they  did  devote  to  their  economic  interests  was 
exhausted  in  the  very  elementary  task  of  keeping  in 
motion  their  innumerable  human  labor  machines.  Where, 
however,  the  upper  portion  of  the  productive  classes  drag 
aimlessly  along  in  the  worn  out  grooves,  great  activity  can 
never  prevail  among  the  humbler  people,  and  here  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  especially  inclined  to  vegetate  without 
thought,  partly  because  it  was  too  hard  to  climb  the  upper 

>  "  It  would  indeed  be  well  for  us,  if  we  were  not  so  refined  in  poll- 
tics — if  the  talent,  which  has  been,  for  years  past,  and  is  now  enpnjjed 
in  embittering"  our  indolent  people  against  their  industrious  neighbors 
of  the  north,  had  been  with  the  same  zeal  engaged  in  promoting  do- 
mestic  industry  and  the  encouragement  of  the  mechanical  arts/*  Ibid., 
VIII.,  p.  134. 
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rounds  of  the  ladder,  and  partly  because  even  the  utmost 
intellectual  and  economic  degradation  could  not  take  from 
tliem  their  belonging  to  the  aristocracy.  And  the  slaves 
did  not  think  at  all,  because  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
think,  and  because  they  had  no  interest  in  performing 
their  tasks  thoughtfully.^  This,  however,  could  not  be 
changed,  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  changed. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  slave  system  was  continually  moving  towards  the 
southwest,  because  the  planters  were  tempted  to  exchange 
the  fields  of  their  fathers,  deteriorating  more  and  more 
under  the  exhausting  system  of  cultivation  continued  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  states.  And  we 
have  further  seen  with  what  keen  anxiety  they  watched  the 
slow  but  irresistible  development  in  the  northern  slave 
states,  which  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  knowledge 
that  slaves  were  a  very  costly  luxury,  which  it  was  neces- 

*  **  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  people  of  slave  states  are 
always  the  last,  or  generally  so,  in  adopting  those  improvements  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  commerce  and  cheapen  transpoi-tation  from  the 
point  of  production  to  the  point  of  sale  or  market.  *  *  *  in  the 
free  states,  every  man  has  personally  to  superintend  the  gelling  of  his 
produce  to  market.  This  awakens  his  thinking  powers,  and  the  ob- 
stacles he  has  to  overcome  in  wagoning  his  property,  [as  he  is  himself 
generally  tlie  wagoner],  stimulates  into  successful  existence,  first,  turn- 
pike rnads;  secondly,  canals;  thirdly,  clearing  out  rivers  and  streams, 
and  lastly,  railroads.  Now%  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave,  and  not  the 
master,  is  the  driver  of  the  wagon;  and  so  he  gels  along,  but  little 
matter  how  long,  how  troublesome,  difUcult,  or  laborious,  the  negro 
only  sees  and  feels  all  this  inconvenience,  and  the  master  is  the  last 
person  to  be  aroused  to  make  any  improvement  in  his  means  of  getting 
his  produce  to  market;  and,  consequently,  slave  states,  in  matters  of 
internal  improvement,  are  never  leaders. 

"But  beside  this,  with  a  man  owning  a  hundred  slaves,  there  is  but 
one  mind  to  think;  whereas,  in  the  free  slates,  the  same  number  of 
persons  would  constitute  one  hundred  and  one  thinkers  and  actors; 
and,  it  is  impossible  to  contend  against  intellectual  power,  and  its  in- 
fluence in  such  matters."     Ibid.,  III.,  p.  43. 
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sary  to  try  to  get  rid  of.^  Here  and  there  voices  were 
heard  calling  attention  to  the  danger  of  too  dense  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  slave  population.  M.  F.  Maury  believed 
that  this  must  at  last  inevitably  lead  to  a  horrible  conflict 
of  races,  unless  a  "safety  valve"  should  be  opened  in 
time,  and  he  designated  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  as  the 
channel  into  which  the  excess  of  the  slave  population 
would  have  to  be  directed.'  Others,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
the  chief  danger  in  the  prospect  that  white  immigrants 
would  move  into  the  vacancies  left  by  the  planters  and 
their  slaves,  and  entirely  alienate  the  northern  slave  states 
from  the  slaveholding  interest  by  driving  out  the  slaves 
altogether.  5      This   sentence   was   the   first   step   into   a 

1  "  As  the  lands  become  more  and  more  exhausted  in  the  older  and 
more  northern  parts  of  the  slaveholding  districts,  slave  labor  will 
become  less  and  less  valuable;  it  will,  therefore,  press  south  and 
southwest,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  white  laborers,  thus  in- 
sensibly  narrowing  the  limits  of  the  slave  district,  until  the  whole  of 
this  population  will  be  crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the 
extreme  south.  This  result  of  all  others  should  be  avoided  if  possible 
by  the  slaveholders,  for  it  would  in  every  way  tend  to  lessen  the  value 
of  their  property,  and  would  sooner  or  later  verify  the  prediction  of 
the  eccentric  statesman  of  Roanoke,  that,  instead  of  the  slave  running 
away  froin  the  master,  the  master  would  run  away  from  his  slaves.'* 
Ibid.,  III.,  p.  213. 

*  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
III.,  p.  13. 

•  "As  the  country  fills  up  with  a  more  crowded  population  in  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  free  labor  by  degrees  will  press  upon  the 
northern  limits  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  gain  a  footing  within 
its  borders.  This  will  be  a  different  race  from  the  southern  non-slave- 
holder; these  will  be  people  who  are  inured  to  habits  of  industry 
and  enterprise ;  they  will  bring  the  means  to  purchase  the  worn  out 
fields,  and  they  will  go  to  work  to  restore  them  to  fertililty  by  their 
own  industry  and  skill;  they  will  not  use  slave  labor,  and  all  the  lands 
thus  purchased  and  occupied  will  be  so  much  taken  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  slaves,  for  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  when  the  slaves  have 
once  progressed  south,  they  will  never  return  to  the  north  again.'* 
Commercial  Review,  III.,  p.  213. 

38 
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labyrinth  of  contradictions,  from  which  there  was  no 
egress,  because  all  the  contradictions  were  logical  conse- 
quences of  slavery. 

While,  for  the  reason  assigned,  they  dreaded  the  white 
immigration,  they  complained  bitterly  that  the  north  had 
hitherto  monopolized  the  blessings  of  immigration,  and 
sighed  for  it  as  for  the  only  means  of  introducing  a  fresh, 
new  spirit  into  the  entire  life  of  the  south.  *  Others 
there  were  who  were  not  less  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  rousing  a  new  spirit  in  the  south,  and  who  were  also  of 
the  opinion  that  the  reform  must  be  placed  on  the  broad- 
est possible  basis;  but  they  resisted  its  introduction  from 
without  by  means  of  elements  which  would  be  hostile  to 
the  institutions  of  the  south.  By  the  introduction  of 
industries  which  were  to  help  the  farmer  to  prosperity  by 
placing  a  consumer  at  his  side,  and  one  from  which  the 
economic  emancipation  of  the  south  from  the  north  might 
be  expected — by  these  means  they  hoped  to  transform 
even  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  native  white  popu- 
lation into  an  active,  well-to-do  laboring  class.  2     But  if 

*  "Onr  slave  population  is  every  day  increasing  upon  us  in  greater 
ratio  than  the  white,  and  it  is  only  by  some  system  that  will  encourage 
the  emigration  of  a  white  population  to  us  that  we  can  hope  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  races. 

"We  have  seen  that  this  manufacturing  system  will  induce  emi- 
gration to  us;  that  it  will  add  both  to  our  commercial  and  political 
power,  and  above  all,  it  will  enable  us  to  defend  successfully  those 
rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  constitution ;  and  if  the  evil  day  should 
ever  come  when  the  south  shall  be  satisfied  that  she  cannot  remain  in 
the  Union  upon  equal  terms,  or  with  safety  to  her  institutions,  it  will 
place  her  in  a  condition  to  maintain  her  separate  nationality."  The 
Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  II.,  p.  127. 

2  "  The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  non-slaveholding  part  of  the 
population  [from  the  introduction  of  manufactures]  would  perhaps  be 
of  more  importance  than  any  other.  By  opening  to  them  a  profitable 
employment  you  give  them  the  means  of  procuring  wealth  and  moral 
respectability,  and  thereby  raise  up  in  the  heart  of  the  country  a  pop- 
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they  had  succeeded  in  thus  elevating  the  small  farmers, 
and  in  effecting  so  radical  a  transformation  of  the  "white 
trash,"  in  what  respect  would  these  classes  then  have 
differed  from  the  immigrants  from  the  northern  states,  or 
from  Europe?  If  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  latter 
anxiously  at  a  distance  because  they  undermined  the  very 
foundations  of  the  economic  system  of  slavery,  the  same 
would  have  held  good  of  the  former  after  the  change. 
The  process  would  only  have  been  a  little  retarded,  since 
the  natives  would  have  had  first  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
inherited  and  acquired  views  concerning  slavery,  while 
the  immigrants,  for  the  most  part,  would  have  come  with 
"prejudices"  against  the  institution;  but  the  final  result 
would  have  necessarily  been  the  same,  since  it  is  intelli- 
gent self-interest  that  makes  such  a  laboring  population 
the  deadly  enemy  of  slavery,  and  economic  laws  which 
are  wholly  independent  of  the  personal  views  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  make  it  simply  impossible  for  slave 
labor  to  compete  successfully  with  such  a  laboring  popu- 
lation. As  citizens  and  as  planters,  then,  the  aristocrats  of 
the  south  could  not,  indeed,  but  wish  to  raise  the  masses 
of  the  whites  from  their  intellectual  and  economic  degra- 
dation, but  the  change  was  impossible,  not  only  because 
the  degeneracy  of  the  masses  was  the  natural  result  of 
slavery,  but  also  because  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy 
as  slaveholders  unconditionally  forbade  their  attempting 
it.  But  if  the  interests  of  the  slavocracy  actually  forbade 
the  transformation  of  the  masses  of  the  white  population 
into  intelligent  and  well-to-do  laborers  and  farmers,  it  was 
evidently   as   Governor   Hammond,  of    South    Carolina, 

ulation  which  will  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  nation.  Instead  of 
emigrating  out  of  your  borders,  they  will  remain  the  physical  and 
moral  bulwark  of  southern  institutions."  Commercial  Review,  III., 
p.  108 
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pointed  out,  suicidal  for  the  slavocracy  to  attempt,  to  any 
great  extent  to  educate  the  slaves  into  laborers  of  a  higher 
class.  1  In  the  modern  civilized  world  utter  degradation 
of  the  slave  is  a  condition  precedent  of  the  maintenance 
of  slavery.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  the 
man  who,  in  every  respect,  most  profoundly  understood 
the  nature  of  slavery,  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  great 
projects  of  the  southern  patriots,  who  clung  to  the  idle 
dream  of  a  radical,  economic  reform  of  the  south  by  the 
construction  of  manufactories.  Calhoun  refused  to  listen 
to  the  introduction  of  great  manufactories,  no  matter 
where  the  laborers  might  be  sotight.  ^ 

Thus,  Calhoun's  thought  led  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  necessity  of  adopting  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
policy  of  the  slavocracy  that  to  which  the  course  of  events 
always  led  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  the  stare 
svjper  antiquds  viae.  The  south  felt  the  necessity  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world's  civilization, 

'  "  While,  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  the  cultivation  of  our  great 
staples,  under  a  hot  sun  and  arid  miasma  that  prostrates  the  whito 
man,  our  negro  slaves  admit  of  no  substitute,  and  may  defy  all  com]H'- 
tition,  it  is  seriously  doubted  whether  their  extensive  and  permanent 
employment  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  is  consistent  Avith 
safe  and  sound  policy.  Whenever  a  slave  is  made  a  mechanic,  he  is 
more  than  half  freed,  and  soon  becomes,  as  we  too  well  know,  and  all 
history  attests,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  most  corrupt  and  turbulent 
of  his  class.  Wherever  slavery  has  decayed,  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  emancipation  has  been  the  elevation  of  the  slaves  to  the  rank 
of  artisans  and  soldiers."  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  III.,  p.  34. 

2  "  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  school  do  not  favor 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing  establishments  at  the  south." 
Annual  Report  of  the  Americiin  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
May  8,  1849,  p.  48.  The  iitite  Banner,  Columbia,  S.  C,  writes:  '-We 
regard  every  factory  establishment  at  the  south  as  a  fatal  blow  struck 
at  free  trade,  and  if  this  is  not  also  a  covert  blow  at  the  institution  of 
slavery  itself,  we  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed."    Ibid.,  p.  41). 
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l)ut  the  leaden  weight  of  slavery  held  her  as  under  a  ban. 
Slie  clung  convulsively  to  the  wheel  of  time  as  it  swept 
more  swiftly  on  with  resistless  revolution,  and  flattered 
herself  with  the  pleasing  dream  that  she  was  soon  to  pass 
the  north  and  all  other  civilized  nations;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  she  resisted  progress  with  all  her  power,  because 
every  movement  passed  on  over  slavery  with  crushing 
weight.  She  had  been  obliged  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
win  once  more  from  the  north  a  doubtful  political  victory, 
a  victory  which  had  not  strengthened  the  slavocnicy,  but 
had  only  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
freedom.  She  saw  the  north,  like  the  giant  in  the  fable, 
tilled  with  fresh  strength  at  every  contact  with  the  earth, 
while  her  owti  flesh  shrivelled  on  her  bones  and  her  sinews 
relaxed.  Yet  this  aristocracy,  so  arrogant  in  its  upper 
classes,  so  brutalized  in  its  lowest,  was  no  intellectually 
and  morally  exhausted  race.  The  blood  shot  warm  and 
in  strong  pulsations  through  its  veins.  Its  last  struggle 
against  destiny  might,  and  would  necessarily,  reveal  a 
fearful  energy,  but  its  cure  and  regeneration  were  simply 
impossible,  for  the  cure  could  not  be  begun  till  it  had 
ceased  to  be  what  it  was.  The  arteries  had  to  be  cut  that 
the  stream  of  life  blood  might  wash  away  the  poison. 
Till  then  every  mfinifestation  of  its  vitality  served  only  to 
intensify  the  venom,  and  let  it  eat  deeper  into  the  entire 
structure,  because  through  all  classes  of  the  population 
and  through  all  the  relations  of  life  at  the  south  a  conflict 
raged  which  could  not  be  allayed. 
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